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BEFORE  the  Crown  was  absolutely  offered  to  William,  the  Con- 
vention was  eager  to  reform  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
abuses  of  the  last  reign.  It  was  shown  by  the  wiser  leaders  among 
them  that  such  reforms  would  entail  a  mass  of  legislation  which, 
The  Dedaratioa  to  l>e  done  Well,  must  occupy  Several  yeara  It  was 
of  Right.  therefore   determined  that,  for  the  present,  a  solemn 

declaration  of  principles  only  should  be  drawn  up.  This  is  known 
as  the  Declaration  of  Right.  In  it,  after  enumerating  the  evils  from 
which  the  country  had  suffered,  the  Lords  and  Commons  declared 
that  the  dispensing  power  does  not  exist,  that  without  grant  or  con- 
sent of  Parliament  no  money  can  be  exacted  by  the  sovereign,  and 
no  army  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  They  also  ajfirmed  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  free  choice  of  representatives,  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  the  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  these  things. 
Crown  acce  ted  ^^  frequent  Parliaments.  This  Declaration  having  been 
by  wmiam  and  read  to  William  and  Mary,  the  Crown  was  solemnly 
'**^*  offered  them  by  Halifax,  and  by  them  accepted.    They 

were  immediately  proclaimed  amid  general  plaudits. 

Thus  was  consummated,  with  scarcely  any  bloodshed,  and  by  what 

Character  of  the  appeared  an  almost  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the 

Eevoiution.         nation,  a  complete  revolution.    It  was  not  the  less  a 

revolution  because  it  was  held  that  the  whole  Constitution  of  England 

passed  on  in  its  minutest  detail  unchanged.    By  it  was  overthrown 

lor  ever  the  theory  which  came  into  existence  under  the  Tudors,  and 

was  brought  to  perfection  under  the  Stuarts  ;  henceforward  it  was 

impossible  thai  the  King  should  be  regarded  either  as  the  proprietor 

of  the  coantzy,  or  as  a  ruler  hy  divine  right,  tlier«pTfeBeatQA.\ve  of  God 

°pon  earth.     In  the  place  of  this  theory  was  subsWlute^  Vk^\.  ??ft».\. 

'^aing  among  the  Puritaua,  \iad  eu^o^^^  ^\iYv^l 
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trinmph  in  the  successes  of  the  Great  Behellion,  and,  violently  over- 
thrown at  the  Eestoration,  had  succeeded  in  making  good  its  position 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts, — the  theory  which  regarded 
the  King  as  reigning  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  in  virtae  of  an 
implied  contract  with  them.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  position 
thus  taken  by  the  nation  as  the  supreme  power  in.  the  State,  Parlia- 
ment, its  representative,  became  in  its  turn  supreme,  and  although 
the  change  was  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  gradually  taking  to  themselves  not  only  the  duties  of 
legislation,  but  also  the  executive.  The  ministry,  therefore,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  still  regarded  as  the  King's  ministers, 
became  by  degrees  the  national  ministers,  answerable  for  their 
condnct  in  Parliament,  and  before  long  became  in  fact  little  else  than 
the  executive  Committee  of  the  majority  in  Parliament. 

The  unanimity  of  parties  which  had  secured  the  triumph  of 
William  was  of  short  duration,  nor  was  his  personal  . 
popularity  long-lived.      The  apparent  coldness  of  his   nnpopniarityof 
demeanour,  his  carelessness  of  the  pomps  of  the  Court,  ^""****- 
his  wretched  health,  which  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  London 
and  establish  his  Court  at  Kensington,  speedily  rendered  him  per- 
sonally unpopular ;  while,  as  soon  as  the  general  danger  which  had 
caused  their  union  was  removed,  the  fundamental  differences  which 
divided  political  parties  at  once  made  themselves  obvious.     Moreover, 
the  tendency  to  reaction,  visible  after  all  political  excitements,  began 
to  show  itself.     Two  classes  were  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  kindly 
the  revolution  which  had  been  wrought.     These  were  the  clergy  and 
the  army.     The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  had  spent  Discontent  of 
their  lives  in  inculcating  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.    ^^  ^^^'^y 
Although  that  theory  had  broken  down  in  practice  when  the  attacks 
of  the  Crown  were  directed  against  themselves,  they  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  submit  without  difficulty  to  a  complete  reversal  of  their 
political  creed,  nor  could  they  help  seeing  that  the  success  of  William 
implied  nothing  short  of  the  substitution  of  the  Whi^  doctrine  for  that 
of  monarchy  by  divine  right.     A  very  large  portion  of  them  were 
therefore    disaffected.      The    army,    though    it    had    disliked    the 
introduction    of    Catholics    and    of    Irish  among    its 

_    and  the  army. 

ranks,  and  was  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  theory  of 
monarchy,  felt  its  professional  honour  injured  by  the  aoTiy  ^^'s^* 
it  had  plajred  In  the  late  events.     So   deep   was  the  diaaSec\.\OTL 
that  one  re^entjuaHered  at  Ipswich  broke  out  into  open  mviA^T, 
^hednorthrran^n.  anus,  and  was  only  brought  to  obedieii^e  «it.^x 
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a  Bkirmisli  with  some  Dutch  troops  under  Ginkel,  which  had  been 
rapidly  sent  in  pursuit.  The  signs  of  general. disaffection  at  the 
same  time  were  so  obvious  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

Before  this  happened,  William  had  had  to  form  a  ministry  and  to 
_   -       «       furnish  himself  with  a  Parliament.     For  this  latter 

Tnie  Convention 

changed  into  a  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  old 
pariiunent.  Tories,  who  regarded  a  Parliament  not  summoned  by 
the  King's  writ  as  no  Parliament  at  all,  the  Convention  was  changed 
into  a  Parliament,  and  proceeded  to  act  in  that  capacity.  It  was  not 
indeed  reasonable  that  a  freely  elected  body,  whose  choice  of  a  king 
both  sides  were  willing  to  allow,  should  still  be  regarded  upon 
technical  grounds  as  incapable  of  settling  matters  of  much  less  im- 
portance.   The  choice  of  ministers  was  a  matter  of  more  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  the  choice  of  ministers  is  tolerably  simple. 
William's  The  House  of  Commons  having  obtained  the  position 

J^jJ^  ^  of  both  legislature  and  executive,  the  administration  is 
«ini«taT.  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  that  party  which 

is  predominant  in  the  Commons ;  the  Crown,  in  fact,  having  but  little 
choice  in  the  matter.  This  theory  of  government,  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  Parliamentary  triumph  at  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  that  event  not  understood.  The 
notion  of  a  king  whose  duties  are  rather  ornamental  than  real  had 
scarcely  entered  men's  minds.  The  King  was  still  expected  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  executive,  to  be,  in  fact,  his  own  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  nominate  as  heads  of  departments  such  statesmen  as  he  thought 
best  fitted  for  the  employment,  without  exact  regard  to 
constitattonai  their  political  views.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  make 
***"**•  the  King  responsible  for  the  Government;  and  though 

the  right  of  impeachment,  as  exercised  in  the  case  of  Danby,  rested 
upon  the  supposition  that  ministers  were  responsible  to  Parliament, 
the  fact  was  not  yet  fully  recognized.    It  was  this  responsibility  of 
the  king  which  had  produced  the  disasters  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
and  the  late  Revolution.    The  gradual  substitution  of  Parliamentary 
ministry,  which  should  serve  as  an  intermediate  body  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Crown,  and  save  the  Crown  from  direct  responsi- 
bility, is  the  great  constitutional  change  which  was  completed  on  the 
accession  of  the  Hanoverian  house.    Such  a  change  becomes  ab- 
soluteljr  neceBsary  when  Parliament  has  once  secured  a  complete  con- 
^n?I  of  the  executive  ;  otherwiBe  it  is  plain  thai  t\ie  aiCXa  ot  ^To^«»\a 
*x  -.  y^  ^^^  ^^  ^  hostile  maiorvty  m^«c\A»xafcTv\, 
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could  never  "be  brought  to  a  completion.  It  also  of  necessity  implies 
a  mutual  responsibility  among  the  mimsters,  who  upon  essential 
points  must  all  agree  with  the  Parliamentary  majority.  These 
necessary  consequences  of  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  theory  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  were  little  understood  even  by  the  best  English 
politicians  ;  and  William,  able  as  he  was  as  a  foreign  statesman,  had 
never  a  clear  insight  into  the  working  of  the  English  Constitution. 
Nor  was  his  character  such  as  to  fit  him  to  occupy  the  place  of  an 
ornamental  king.  Thus  he  both  himself  intended  and  was  expected 
by  the  nation  to  exercise  a  supreme  influence  in  the  Qovemment,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  newly  won  powers  of  the  Parliament  were 
liable  constaatly  to  thwart  his  schemes.  Besides  the  difficulty  which 
this  general  ignorance  of  constitutional  principles  caused,  peculiar 
difficulties,  arising  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  obtained  the 
Crown,  beset  William.  He  had  been  brought  to  the  throne  by  the 
Whigs.  By  the  Whigs  he  was  expected  to  become  a  ^^  ^^j^^, 
party  leader.  They  looked  forward,  under  \m  guidance,  d«ripe  for 
to  a  triumphant  revenge  on  the  party  at  whose  hands  ^•'"«•"®•• 
they  had  suffered  so  much.  On  the  other  hand,  William's  own  wish 
was  to  hush  the  storm  of  faction,  to  become  King  of  the  whole  English 
nation,  not  of  one  party,  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  resources  of 
England  for  his  great  Earopean  measures;  he  therefore  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  mere  party  leader.  Again,  his  view  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  king  was  a  high  one,  whereas  the 
Whigs,  on  whom  he  might  be  expected  to  rely,  were  pledged  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  the  influence  of  Parliament  William's  natural 
tendencies,  therefore,  when  once  safeguards  for  a  just  Government  and 
personal  liberty  were  secured,  inclined  him  rather  to  the  Tories, 
whose  view  of  the  prerogative  was  higher. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  that  William  had  to  select 
his  ministry.    He  attempted  to  conciliate  all  parties,  wmiam'i 
with  the  exception  of  the  extreme  Jacobites,  and  his  "ain***^- 
ministry  was  a  mixed  one.    Danby  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  bringing  William  to  England.    He  had  indeed  in  the  Conven- 
tion thrown  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Parliamentary  change 
of  dynasty,  but  might  fairly  look  for  a  high  reward.    He  was  dis- 
pleased at  being  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  a  post  of  high 
honouTy  but  not  of  great  political  activity.    HalifEix  was  appointed 
Privy  SeaL    His  intellect,  which  always  saw  two  sides  of  a  question, 
was  not  such  as  to  fit  him  for  decided  statesmanship.    TVi^  ^W.^  ^1 
real  importance,  the  Secretaijsliips,  were  shared  \>etYre^u  \V<^  Totv^^ 
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and  the  Whigs;  Nottingham,  the  leader  of  that  class  who  expressed  with 
perfect  honesty  their  willingness  to  acknowledge  any  King  de  facto, 
and  Shrewsbury,  a  young  man  of  great  ability  and  as  yet  a  consistent 
Whig,  were  appointed  to  those  places.  Neither  Treasury  nor  Admi- 
ralty were  intrusted  to  any  single  individual,  but  were  placed  in 
Commission,  both  Whigs  and  Tories  sitting  at  the  Boards.  At  the 
Treasury,  though  only  third  on  the  Commission,  Godolphin,  by  his 
superior  skill  and  knowledge,  soon  became  pre-eminent.  The  purity 
of  the  judgment-seat  was  secured  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  the  great 
places  of  the  Household,  where  personal  rather  than  political  influence 
was  wanted,  were  chiefly  given  to  William's  personal  friends  from 
HoUand,  the  most  prominent  being  Overkirk,  Master  of  the  Horse, 
and  Bentinck,  subsequently  Earl  of  Portland. 

By  the  appointment  of  his  ministers,  and  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Convention  into  a  Parliament,  the  apparatus  of  Government  was  com- 
plete. The  Whigs  were«for  a  time  triumphant.  The  revenue  was 
Settlement  of  Settled  ou  a  pcacc  footing  at  ;£  1,200,000  a  year ;  the  here- 
the  revenue.  ditary  taxes  being  given  to  William  for  the  support  of 
his  Crown  (a  grant  which  forms  the  origin  of  the  Civil  List),  while  the 
Parliamentary  taxes  intended  for  the  support  of  Government  were 
granted  only  for  limited  periods.  The  hearth  tax,  the  most  obnoxious 
and  unjust  of  taxes,  as  it  is  at  once  inquisitorial  in  its  action  and 
presses  with  undue  severity  upon  the  poor  in  comparison  with  the  rich, 
was  abolished.  The  settlement  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  oaths  to  be 
Settlement  of  taken  by  the  holders  of  places,  at  once  rendered  obvious 
the  amrch.  ^hc  Strength  of  faction  which  still  existed,  and  the 
dif&culties  which  must  beset  all  attempt  at  impartial  government 
Three  Bills  were  produced,  a  Toleration  Bill,  a  Comprehension  Bill, 
for  the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  construction  of  the  Church  and  its 
Liturgy  as  to  admit  numerous  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  a  Bill  for 
the  removal  of  the  Test  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  King  to 
employ,  as  he  was  most  desirous  of  doing,  all  Protestants  in  his 
service.  Of  these  three,  one  only,  the  Toleration  Act,  was  carried. 
In  fact  the  Comprehension  Bill,  which  was  introduced  by  Nottingham, 
was  no  doubt  intended,  after  admitting  a  certain  number  of  Dissenters, 
to  render  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  more  absolute.  Fear  of  this 
rendered  the  Dissenters  themselves  hostile  to  it,  and  William's 
personal  efforts  to  produce  at  once  comprehension  and  relaxation  of 
^e  Teat  Act  were  in  vain  ;  both  Bills  were  thiovm  oxA^ 

'   '"muned  the  question  of  tlio  oaths  oi  aXlft^aJci^  «sv^«v^- 
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premacy.  It  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  all  lay  place-holders 
and  all  newly-appointed  holders  of  ecclesiastical  prefer-  ^^^  ^ 
ments  should  be  obliged  to  take  these  oaths,  slightly  ftUagUBMud 
altered  to  suit  existing  circumstances.  The  case  of  the  "^"•"-•y- 
clergy  already  holding  benefices  was  not  so  dear.  Many  were  willing 
to  accept  the  new  Government  peaceably,  and  it  seemed  hard  that 
they  should  be  required  to  take  oaths  which  gave  the  lie  to  all  their 
former  political  views.  With  regard  to  the  Bishops  too,  the  High 
Church  Party  advanced  the  doctrine  that  the  Episcopal  ordination 
was  indelible,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  Act  either  of 
Eong  or  Parliament  to  prevent  a  man  who  had  once  been  a  Bishop 
from  being  so  always.  Against  the  King's  wish  the  party  who  were 
for  the  most  stringent  application  of  the  oaths  carried  the  day.  All 
the  clergy  were  required  to  take  them  by  August  1689 ;  if  they 
had  not  been  taken  by  February  1690,  those  clergy  and  Bishops  who 
refused  them  were  to  be  deprived.  Between  300  and  400  refused 
the  oath,  and  there  thus  sprang  up  that  section  of  the  clergy  known 
as  Nonjurors.  The  settlement  of  the  country  was  completed  by  the 
Coronation  Oath,  which  declared  that  the  King  would  uphold  the 
Protestant  religion  as  settled  by  law.  It  was  a  foolish  miscompre- 
hension of  these  words,  which  obviously  did  not  prevent  a  Parlia- 
mentary change  in  the  arrangements  of  religion,  which  subsequently 
led  George  IIL  into  his  obstinate  opposition  to  Catholic  emancipation. 
When  the  oath  had  been  arranged,  the  coronation  took  place  (April 
11),  and  some  new  titles  were  given  ;  thus  Danby  became  Lord  Caer- 
marthen,  Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Bentinck  Earl  of  Portland, 
and  Mordaunt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  of  Monmouth. 

When  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  country  was  fedrly  settled  it  was 
time  for  William  to  receive  his  reward.  Parliament  gratified  him 
by  a  strong  declaration  against  the  policy  of  Louis  abroad,  and 
assurance  of  hearty  support  should  he  find  it  necessary  ne  BvropMa 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  On  the  13th  of  May  war  with  ^**  '"••^  «'**• 
France  was  therefore  declared.  William  stated  that  he  had  no  choice 
in  the  matter  as  France  had  already  begun  war  upon  England.  This 
was  an  allusion  to  the  action  of  France  in  Ireland ;  for  Louis,  though 
unable  to  trust  James  and  his  English  and  Irish  friends  in  that 
implicit  manner  which  would  have  rendered  his  assistance  irresistible, 
was  yet  so  far  convinced  that  the  real  key  to  success  against  the 
coalition  was  the  neutralization  of  England,  that  he  had  allowed  James 
some  assistance  in  troops.  The  other  great  countries  of  the  cosAitvoxL 
had  already  declared  war  with  ^xoxict,    Louis  f oun.d  IdmB&Vi  Vl^^ 
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one  ally  only,  who  did  him,  if  possible,  more  harm  than  good, — ^this 
was  the  Porte.  He  succeeded  in  inducing  that  power  to  continue  its 
attacks  upon  Hungary,  which  was  a  constant  source  of  weakness  to 
Austria;  but  the  unnatural  alliance  between  the  most  Christian 
King  and  the  great  enemies  of  Christendom  gave  an  opening  for 
the  invective  of  his  enemies,  which  received  still  further  point  from 
his  subsequent  behaviour.  Unable  to  sustain  the  forward  position 
which  his  armies  had  assumed  in  Qermany  the  preceding  year,  espe- 
cially when  some  of  his  forces  were  required  in  Ireland,  he  ordered  a 
retreat.  What  he  could  not  keep  he  determined  to  destroy,  and 
Devartatioa  of  ^^  Palatinate  was  laid  waste  with  a  reckless,  unsparing 
the  Palatinate,  fury,  which  enabled  each  country,  as  it  declared  war 
with  him,  to  point  out  that  his  conduct  was  more  cruel  than  even 
that  of  his  Turkish  ally.  It  had  such  an  effect  on  the  Continent, 
that  war  was  declared  at  intervals  of  about  a  month  by  Austria,  the 
Empire,  Spain,  Brandenburg  and  Holland.  William's  primary  object 
was  attained  ;  Europe  was  combined  against  Fraiice.  The  resources 
of  England  were  placed  in  his  hands  to  support  that  coalition,  but 
there  was  yet  much  to  be  done  before  he  was  free  to  act. 
It  has  been  abeady  related  that,  on  his  flight,  James  stated  his  inten- 

tion  of  finding  if  possible  a  new  centre  of  action  in  Ireland. 

The  view  was  a  natural  one,  for  he  had  throughout  his 
reign  been  preparing  that  island  as  a  refuge  in  case  of  danger.  He 
had  there  acted  with  more  freedom  than  was  possible  in  England, 
and  gone  far  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  re-establishing  CathoHcism. 
Talbot,  Lord  Tyrconnel,  a  perfectly  unscrupulous  man,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Qovemment.  Almost  all  the  other  important  offices  were 
in  Romanist  hands.  Bice,  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  made  the  law 
courts  subserve  the  same  policy;  he  openly  asserted  his  intention 
of  assaulting  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  all  who  had  or  thought  they 
had  claims  against  the  actual  possessors  of  land,  brought  their  claims 
into  his  court,  and  no  proof  was  held  too  weak,  no  witness  too  untrust- 
worthy, for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  old  Catholics  in  their 
possession  of  the  soil.  From  private  acts  he  proceeded  to  public. 
Charter  after  charter  was  forfeited ;  municipal  corporations  re-estab- 
lished, with  reckless  indifference  to  all  forms  of  right,  on  a  Boman 
Catholic  basis.  While  aldermen  in  the  boroughs  thus  became  Boman 
Catholic,  sheriffs  of  the  same  religion  were  appointed,  and  in  their 
Imnds  lajr  the  choice  of  jurieB,  bo  that  the  whole  legal  apparatus  was 
^^^otedagBmstFrotestantism,  The  army  meanw\ii\e\iaJ^^>^xl.®mS^ 
t^Jganh    '     '  '■letawuiB  had  been  diftbon^'^^  m^>2tiea 
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places  occupied  by  yehement  and  disorderly  Catholics,  who  lived,  we 
are  told,  constantly  at  free  quarters  on  the  Protestant  inhabitants. 

The  anival  of  William  in  England  had  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  Papists  thought  their  time  was  at  lengtii  come.    The  whole 
eonntiy  was  fall  of  panic  and  rumours  of  a  coming  massacre.    Many 
of  the  English  fled.    The  gentry  and  yeomen  gathered  p»bj«  uMmg 
themselves  together  to  the  towns  and  strong  houses,  to  **»•  saiiteiiry. 
attempt  if  possible  to  make  good  for  themselves  that  security  which 
the  Government  would  not  give  them.    The  two  most  important  of 
these  centres  were  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.    At  the  former, 
early  in  1689,  the  Protestant  population  refused  admittance  to  two 
companies  of  Popish  infantry  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  quartered 
on  them.    The  gentry  collected,  drove  the  soldiers  away,  appointed 
Gostavxis  Hamilton  governor,  garrisoned  the  houses  round  Lough 
Erne,  and  held  the  district  for  King  William.    At  Londonderry 
the  same  process  took  place.     A  regiment  of  1200  Papists,  under 
the  Earl  of  Antrim,  was  sent  to  the  city,  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs, 
who  by  the  new  charters  were  Papists,  were  proceeding  to  admit 
them,  when  thirteen  young  apprentices  of  Scotch  birth  took  upon 
themselves  to  close  the  gates,  and  the  Protestant  gentry  were  sum- 
moned from  the  neighbouring  country  to  defend  the  i,^,^^^^^ 
city.     In  two  days  it  was  strongly  garrisoned,  and  the  and  EnniBkuien 
troops  withdrew.     It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Mountjoy,  «*'^^°"®*- 
a  Protestant,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  James,  attempted  a  com- 
promise.   Some  few  troops  under  Lundy  were  indeed  admitted,  but 
the  country  was  still  held  for  the  Protestants,  and  Lundy  was 
obliged,  in  appearance  at  all  events,  to  accept  the  new  Government. 
Meanwhile  William  had  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
TyrconneL    For  this  purpose  he  had  employed  as  his  ^jm^^^., 
agent  Bichard  Hamilton,  who  had  once  held  a  com-  negotiation 
mission  in  James's  army,  but  who  now  professed  to  have  ^^  Tyrconnei. 
changed  his  allegiance.     Hamilton  pledged  his  word  that,  if  he 
failed  in  his  commission,  he  would  come  back  in  three  weeks ;  but, 
forfeiting  his  promise,  he  returned  to  his  old  allegiance,  and  became 
a  chief  leader  on  the  side  of  James.    But  the  character  of  the  quarrel 
was  already  changing,  the  real  object  of  Tyrconnel,  in  common  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  was  to  uphold  neither  James  nor 
William,  but  to  destroy  for  ever  the  'EngUah.  supremacy. 
For  iL^ns purpose  be  was  willing  to  use  the  name  of  James,   o\>ject  "nvrti 
trastingin  fact  to  the  assistance  of  Louia  to  whom  "he  ^^*t^*^^*^^- 
.j^ne^M^^desf^.    He  succeeded  in  ridding  MmseAi  oi^o^mti03. 
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whose  loyal  influence  was  likely  to  thwart  his  plans,  by  sending 
him  on  a  mission  to  St.  Germains,  where  James  now  held  his 
Court,  and  where  he  was  at  once  apprehended.  He  then  summoned 
the  Irish  to  arms.  An  army  of  50,000  Papists  was  collected,  and 
many  thousands  more  took  arms  on  their  own  behalf,  and  ravaged 
the  Protestant  settlements  around  them.  To  complete  the  Irish 
supremacy,  Tyrconnel  ordered  the  Protestants  to  be  disarmed.  The 
m»  temporary  destruction  wrought  is  inconceivable.  Property  which 
raceeu.  has  been  estimated  at  ;£5,000,000  was  destroyed.    Whole 

herds  of  cattle  were  killed  and  left  to  rot  in  the  fields ;  50,000  are 
said  to  have  been  thus  killed  in  six  weeks,  while  about  400,000  sheep 
were  similarly  slain.  Unable  to  withstand  this  general  movement, 
the  Protestants  in  the  south  and  west  were  overpowered,  or  re- 
treated if  possible  to  the  strongholds  of  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen.  In  those  two  places  the  flower  of  the  English  settlers  stood 
at  bay,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hordes  of  liberated  serfs  now  in 
mutiny  against  their  former  masters.  An  army  was  ordered  to 
march  northwards  under  the  traitor  Richard-  Hamilton.  The  Pro- 
testants fled  before  it ;  30,000  of  them  collected  as  a  last  asylum 
behind  the  walls  of  Londonderry. 

The  country  was  in  this  condition  when  Jame^,  in  answer  to  the 
HegetB'junes  messages  which  Tyrconnel  had  sent  him,  determined, 
over.  ^th  the  assent  of  Louis,  and  with  considerable  assistance 

in  officers  and  arms,  himself  to  visit  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Cork, 
and  soon  appeared  in  the  capital,  while  William,  unable  to  act 
with  energy  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him, 
was  assailed  by  unthinking  men  with  violent  abuse  for  not  taking 
stronger  measures  to  prevent  those  disasters  which  he  was  really 
watching  with  the  greatest  dismay. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin  it  was  gradually  brought  home  to  James 
that  it  was  no  feeling  of  passionate  loyalty  which  was  exciting  the 
jnin„M5ter  of  Irish  population.  Among  those  who  attended  his  Court 
xriih  Jaeoutea.  there  were  two  distinct  factions.  Some  Englishmen, 
with  the  loyal  feelings  which  animated  English  Jacobites,  were 
anxious  to  re-establish  James  and  to  retain  the  English  influence  in 
Ireland.  Another  party,  which  included  Tyrconnel  and  almost  all 
the  Irish  Papists,  were  fighting  to  destroy  the  English  supremacy, 
they  cared  not  how,  and  intriguing  to  secure  the  assistance  of  France. 
James  would  naturally  have  inclined  to  the  ionnw  "^orty,  but  soon 

learnt  that  the  power  of  his  partisans  waa  entaieYy  goxi!^. 

-«^  A/«  Btraggle,  and|  contrary  to  t\ie  -wii^  oi  ^Sti^  '^rewOa. 
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and  Irish,  proceeded  himself  to  the  siege  of  Londondeny.  On  his 
inarch  he  found  that  the  Protestants,  as  they  retired,  had  destroyed 
all  the  crops  and  houses  behind  them.  He  journeyed  through  a 
desert,  and  when  he  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  si^n  of 
city  had  got  rid  of  their  treacherous  governor  Lundy,  '^^""^*"y- 
had  taken  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  appointed  Walker,  a 
clergyman,  and  Major  Henry  Baker,  joint  governors,  he  determined 
to  return  instantly  to  Dublin,  there  to  hold  a  Parliament.  The 
prosecution  of  the  siege  was  intrusted  to  a  French  general, 
Maumont,  and  Richard  Hamilton.  The  defence  was  so  vigorous 
that  the  siege  was  soon  turned  into  a  blockade ;  and  while  the 
gallant  city  was  holding  out  to  the  last  extremity,  the  Parliament  at 
Dublin  met. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  collected,  it  consisted  entirely  of  Catholics.  It  proceeded  to 
act  with  a  recklessness  which  might  be  expected  from  ^^jj^  i«£iiutton 
an  enslaved  nation  suddenly  called  to  power,  and  from  of  the  xrifh 
men  who  for  years  had  been  unused  to  public  life.  '""*"•■*• 
The  great  Act  of  Settlement,  that  compromise  which  in  Charles 
II.'s  reign  had  settled  the  share  of  land  to  be  held  by  the  Protestant 
emigrants  who  had  followed  Cromwell's  victorious  arms,  was  repealed. 
Many  thousands  of  square  miles  were  at  a  single  blow  transferred  from 
English  to  Celtic  landlords.  The  Act  itseK  may  have  been  unjust, 
but  for  years  it  had  been  the  basis  of  society,  and  men  had  acted  as 
though  their  titles  were  secure.  Its  repeal  was  therefore  a  violent 
act  of  unjust  confiscation.  Moreover,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned, 
nothing  could  be  more  disastrous,  nothing  could  more  surely  destroy 
any  influence  he  might  yet  keep  in  England,  where  it  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow the  justice  Protestants  might  expect  from  his  hands  were  his 
reign  re-established.  Such  slight  opposition  as  James  offered  (for  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  see  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
measure)  had  no  effect  but  to  cause  profound  distrust  of  himsell 
Other  legislation  even  more  disastrous  met  with  no  opposition  at  his 
hands.  In  his  want  of  money  he  issued  false  coinage  of  copper  and 
brass,  intrinsically  worth  perhaps  a  sixtieth  of  its  nominal  value. 
Thus  of  course  all  creditors  and  mortgagees,  who  were  pretty  certain 
to  be  Protestants,  were  ruined.  The  money  was  rendered  current  by 
tlireats  of  punishment  against  those  who  refused  it. ,  Prices  were  kept 
down  by  law ;  and  to  complete  this  wild  legislation,  the  great  Act  of 
Attainder  was  passed,  containing  between  2000  or  3000  names.  '^^ 
inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the  grounds  of  accuBation  agiainaX.  V!iiiQ«A 
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who  were  attainted,  and  opportunities  were  thus  afforded  for  any 
man  who  had  a  personal  enemy  to  introduce  his  name  in  the  BilL 
A  limit  of  time  was  set  within  which  all  those  named  were  bound  to 
surrender  themselves  to  justice  or  be  liable  to  execution  without 
trial ;  while,  to  prevent  the  King's  mercy  from  interfering  with  their 
vengeance,  the  Commons  passed  a  law  that  after  November  the  right 
of  pardon  should  cease. 

Such  legislation,  sanctioned  by  James,  while  it  failed  to  give  him 
ita  effeet  ^^^  popularity  in  Ireland,  checked  the  reaction  which 

•asngiuii  was  beginning  in  England.    The  feeling  there  grew 

***  ****  constantly  stronger  against  the  inaction  of  the  Govern- 

ment. The  fate  of  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  were  watched  with 
absorbing  interest.  A  fleet,  with  some  troops  under  command  of 
Kirke,  was  at  length  despatched,  but  Kirke  refused  to  risk  the 
passage  of  the  river  which  led  from  Lough  Foyle,  and  which  was 
now  guarded  by  forts  and  a  boom,  and  the  starving  population 
of  Londonderry  had  the  misery  of  watching  the  ships  as  they  lay 
idly  in  the  Lough.  But  they  still  held  out  with  astonishing  con- 
stancy. Their  friends  in  Enniskillen  fared  somewhat  better.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  defence ;  but,  issuing  from  the  little 
island  in  Lough  Erne  which  surrounded  their  city,  they  collected 
from  their  enemies  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  and  ammunition, 
and  lived  in  comparative  comfort  and  security.  At  length,  in  July, 
the  fate  of  Londonderry  seemed  sealed.  Nearly  everjrthing  eatable 
had  been  devoured, — ^horse-flesh,  rats,  salt  hides,  all  that  could  possibly 
be  converted  even  into  the  most  objectionable  food.  It  seemed  impos- 
sible to  feed  the  population  in  any  way  for  two  days  longer.  At 
last  a  peremptory  order  reached  Kirke  to  relieve  the  city  at  all 
Londonderry  hazards.  On  the  30th  of  July,  three  vessels,  two  trans- 
■avod,  ports  and  a  frigate,  sailed  up  the  river,  and,  after  a  few 

minutes  of  difficulty,  broke  the  boom,  and  in  the  evening,  at  ten 
o'clock,  were  anchored  at  the  quay.  The  city  was  saved  after  105 
days  of  siege  and  blockade. 

The  Irish  army  immediately  broke  up  from  its  camp  and  retreated. 

As  it  reached  Strabane,  on  its  backward  course,  it  received  the  news 

Battle  of  of  another  disaster.     A  great  effort  had  been  deter- 

Kewton  Butler,    mined  ou  against  Enniskillen,  but  Colonel  Wolseley  had 

been  sent  to  take  the  command  by  Kirke,  and  was  successful  in 

defeating  at   Newton    Butler  the    approaching    Irish,    of   whom 

nearly  2000  were  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned,  in  a  ikfe\^c^o\msi^ 

^^^uffA.     The  newB  of  this  defeat  hastened  the  Blepa  oi  \:tv^  T^Xx^xioi^ 
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army  as  it  retumed  from  Londonderry,  and  it  fled  in  confusion  to 
Charlemont. 

The  same  week  which  saw  the  relief  of  Londonderry  and  the 
battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  remarkable  also  for  the  viokntohw 
great  defeat  of  William's  army  at  Killiecrankie.  In  SJ^JS^ttOT  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  seotuiku 
in  some  proportion  to  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  upon 
them,  the  Kevolution  in  Scotland  took  a  more  violent  form  than  it 
had  assumed  in  England,  for  in  the  North  James  had  been  able  to 
cany  out  more  completely  those  plans  which  had  produced  his  fall  in 
the  southern  kingdom.  A  Church  repugnant  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  had  been  forced  upon  them  by  law;  in  defiance  of  the  opposition 
of  a  subservient  Parliament,  all  the  high  places  had  been  filled  with 
Papists ;  nonconformity  had  been  pumshed  with  an  arbitrary  severity 
and  a  ferocious  cruelty  of  which  England  showed  no  counterpart ; 
the  electoral  laws  also,  by  requiring  from  all  electors  abjuration  of 
the  Covenant  and  an  assertion  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy, 
excluded  all  but  Prelatists  from  the  right  of  election.  Before  col- 
lecting a  national  Convention,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation  under 
the  present  circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  Act 
which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  franchise.  The  Convention 
consequently  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  Whigs,  and  the  change  of 
Government  was  marked  by  grave  disorders  in  many  parts  of  the 
country ;  nor,  though  William  disliked  these  excesses,  was  he  able  to 
repress  tliem,  and  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  in  many  instances  most 
roughly  used.  There  was  at  first  some  talk  of  a  union  opporiMon 
with  England,  for  the  national  feeling  of  the  Scotch  was  *«  »  «»*«»• 
beginning  to  yield  to  the  increasing  belief  that  in  most  points,  espe- 
cially of  a  financial  and  commercial  character,  such  a  union  was  very 
desirable ;  while  many  even  of  the  Whigs  in  England  wished  for  a 
union  of  the  Churches  and  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  on  some 
broad  and  general  basis.  But  the  religious  feeling  of  the  country 
was  quite  averse  to  such  a  course,  and  William  was  too  tolerant  a 
man  to  wish  to  apply  any  coercion  to  men's  consciences.  He  therefore 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  did  little  else  than  profess  his  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  and  his  wish  if  possible  to  establish  the  Union. 
The  arrangements  he  left  in  their  own  hands. 

Unable  himself  to  be  present  in  Scotland,  he  intrusted  the  business 
to  the  two  Dalrymples,  father  and  son,  and  to  Lord  Melville,  a  prudent 
man,  who,  though  he  had  retired  abroad  during  the  storm  which 
succeeded  the  Eye-House  Plot,  had  never  comnnttedhimaeVL's^anxJL^ 
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to  either  party.  James's  agents  were  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  now 
Earl  of  Dundee,  and  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Balcarras.  The  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  hands  of  Gordon,  a  Jacobite ;  and  James's  agents 
hoped  that,  by  their  own  vigour  and  by  means  of  the  dread  inspired 
by  the  castle  which  commanded  the  town,  they  might  yet  obtain  a 
predominant  influence  in  the  Convention.  The  first  trial  of  strength 
was  the  election  of  a  President,  and  before  long  it  became  evident 
that  the  Whigs  would  certainly  have  the  upper  hand.  They  elected 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  about  the  middle  of  March  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  Convention  began.  At  the  first  meeting,  letters  from 
Lettanfro  ^^^  King  James  and  King  William  were  produced; 
Jamei  and  that  of  James,  the  production  of  Melfort,  was  fitted,  like 
wiuiam.  m.09\,  of  the  productions  of  that  statesman,  to  injure  his 

master's  cause  as  much  as  possible.  There  was  no  word  of  repent- 
ance, no  word  of  conciliation ;  every  line  breathed  an  obstinate 
determination  to  continue  in  the  old  course,  and  threats  of  vengeance 
on  his  enemies.  Dundee  and  Balcarras  felt  that  all  hope  of  maintain- 
ing a  majority  was  lost,  and  having  thus  failed  in  their  first  object, 
Dundee  triei  determined  to  pursue,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  they  had 
to  secede.  already  arranged,  a  second  line  of  policy,  to  secede  with 

their  adherents  to  Stirling,  and  there  establish  a  rival  Convention. 
The  movement  was  thwarted  by  the  premature  retreat  of  Dundee. 
Edinburgh  was  full  of  fierce  Western  Cameronians,  and  feeling  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  he  hastily  withdrew.  The  news  that,  with 
a  party  of  his  old  troopers,  he  had  set  out  for  Stirling,  holding  on  his 
way  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  excited  the 
fears  and  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians  in  the  Convention 
*™*'  They  at  once  proceeded  to  rouse  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
to  arms,  and  to  place  the  town  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  and  thus 
thwart  the  idea  of  secession.  They  then  went  on  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  nation,  and  declaring  that  the  late  King  had  forfeited  the 
throne  by  misconduct,  offered  the  Crown  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  offer  was  accompanied,  as  in  the  case  of  England,  with  a  Declar- 
ation of  Right, — here  in  Scotland  called  the  Claim  of  Right, — in 
which,  without  discussing  the  question,  they  declared  that  Epis- 
copacy was  abolished.  The  Crown  was  then  solemnly  offered  and 
accepted. 

Yet  the  difficulties  of  William  were  still  most  severe.  The  bigoted 
Covenanters  held  aloof  from  a  tolerant  King  who  had  not  taken 
the  Covenant ;  and  a  number  of  extreme  Whigs,  who  were  attached 
to  a  momaeh'^  ■    ^*    "  "  «  to  be  really  a  republic,  put  themselves 
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at  the  head  of  a  fEtctious  opposition,  forming  among  themselves  an 
organization  known  by  the  name  of  the  Club.  While  this  powerful 
opposition  was  beingformcdin  the  Lowlands,  war  in  behalf  ^ 
of  the  fugitive  King  actually  broke  out  in  the  High- 
lands. Dundee,  on  his  flight  from  Edinburgh,  had  remained  for  some 
time  peaceably  in  his  own  house.  But  letters  passing  between  him 
and  Melfort,  James's  minister  in  Ireland,  were  intercepted.  An 
order  was  issued  to  arrest  him,  with  his  colleague  Balcarras.  Balcarras 
was  secured,  but  Dundee  fled  towards  Inverness,  where  mi»,vm 

he  found  a  state  of  affiurs  which  he  was  able  to  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  James. 

The  politics  of  the  Highland  clans  bore  little  relation  to  the 
general  polities  of  the  nation.  The  Highlanders  were  as  mghiMd 
yet  a  half  savage  race,  devoted  to  their  patriarchal  form  p«>"*«^ 
of  society,  and  with  political  attachments  which  seldom  went  beyond 
the  head  of  their  tribe.  It  mattered  but  little  to  them  whether  James 
or  William  were  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  They  were  equally  ready 
to  oppose  by  violence  any  Government  which  interfered  witli  their 
wild  freedom.  But  among  themselves  they  had  bitter  tribal  jealousies 
and  feuds,  and  the  partial  introduction  of  the  feudal  system  had  com- 
plicated their  relations  one  with  the  other.  Qreat  chiefs,  combining 
the  character  of  feudal  lords  and  clan  patriarchs,  had  contrived  to 
extend  their  power,  and  render  other  clans  besides  their  own  depen- 
dent or  tributary.  The  Earl  or  Marquis  of  Argyle,  Mac  Galium 
More,  as  the  Highlanders  called  him,  head  of  the  great  clan  of 
Campbell  in  Argyleshire,  had  thus  extended  his  pre-eminence  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighboura  The  power  of  this  chief  was  great. 
He  could  bring  5000  men  into  the  field,  and  his  jurisdiction  was 
so  independent  as  to  be  hardly  second  to  that  of  the  Crown; 
consequently  all  his  neighbours  looked  upon  him  with  jealousy  and 
hatred.  That  the  politics  of  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan  were  con- 
sistently Whig  was  enough  to  make  all  his  rivals  and  enemies 
Jacobites.  But  of  late  years  the  power  of  the  Campbells  had  de- 
cayed; during  the  triumph  of  the  Stuart  Kings  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle  had  been  beheaded,  and  the  Earl,  his  son,  had  been  driven  into 
exile.  As  th^  Campbells  sunk,  the  Macdonalds,  the  chief  rivals  of 
their  clan,  on  whose  property  they  had  encroached,  had  risen.  But 
the  Macdonalds  had  a  constant  feud  with  the  Mackintoshes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  in  pursuance  of  which  Macdonald  of 
Keppoch  was  at  tMs.moment  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Inverness,  which 
had  made  common  cause  with  the  Mackintoshes. 
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When  therefore  Dundee  came  into  that  neighbourhood  he  found 
the  clans  already  in  arms  on  quarrels  of  their  own.  It  occurred  to 
Dundee  in  the  him  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  enmity 
™«*^*'***-  against  the  Campbells,  he  might  form  a  union  of  the 

clans,  nominally  at  all  events  in  favour  of  King  James.  His  plan 
met  with  a  partial  success.  He  could  not  indeed  induce  the 
Mackintoshes  to  join  with  the  Macdonalds,  but  he  secured  their 
neutrality.  The  eastern  clans  as  a  rule  followed  the  same  course; 
but  those  of  the  west,  more  immediate  sufferers  from  the  power 
and  encro£ichments  of  the  Campbells,  eagerly  leapt  at  the  opportunity 
of  attacking  the  party  of  which  Argyle  was  one  of  the  chiefs. 
Mackay  was  sent  to  take  the  command  of  the  English  troops. 
With  his  regular  soldiers  he  could  do  nothing  against  the  rapid 
Highlanders  in  the  mountains,  and  urged  the  plan,  subsequently 
followed^  of  building  a  line  of  forts  across  the  country.  The  cam- 
paign produced  no  event  of  importance.  A  cessation  of  arms  occurred 
in  June,  spent  by  Dundee  in  obtaining  succour  from  James  in  Ireland, 
by  Mackay  in  raising  troops  with  some  difficulty  among  the  Western 
Cameronians, 

A  fresh  dispute  among  the  clans  renewed  the  war.  The  Murrays, 
of  whom  Athol  was  the  chief,  had  not  as  yet  declared  for  either  side. 
The  Marquis  of  Athol  himself  withdrew  for  safety  to  England,  but 
his  eldest  son  declared  for  King  William,  while  his  steward,  who  was 
believed  to  be  in  his  confidence,  declared  for  James.  The  two  sections 
of  the  clan  disputed  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair  Athol^ 
the  seat  of  the  chief.  It  was  felt  by  both  parties  that 
Kimeeraokie.  the  adhesion  of  this  large  clan  was  of  great  importance, 
July  27.  ^^^  Dundee  on  one  side  and  Mackay  on  the  other 

hurried  to  support  their  friends  at  Blair  AthoL  The  castle  lies  a 
little  beyond  the  northern  end  of  the  pass  of  KilHecrankie,  a  ravine 
through  which  the  river  Gkirry  rushes,  and  which  leads  from  the 
lowlands  of  Perthshire  to  the  mountains.  The  armies  were  not  ill- 
matched  in  numbers.  Mackay's  troops  were  suffered  by  the  High- 
landers to  get  clear  of  the  difficult  pass,  and  then  found  themselves 
in  a  little  valley,  with  the  Highlanders  occupying  the  hills  around. 
As  long  as  it  was  an  affair  of  musketry,  the  Lowland  troops,  many  of 
whom  were  veterans,  held  their  ground,  but  when  the  clans  suddenly 
threw  their  firelocks  from  them  and  rushed  with  a  wild  yell  on  their 
lines,  they  broke  and  fled,  with  the  exertion  of  one  zegiment,  and 
rushed  in  helpless  flight  doim  tbumnr  mMk  It  was  the  difference 
jh  the  weapooM  ir"-^    ■  ■ '  iiii*t1iihiiiHirNr     ■      — .  TpdJidgplmed 
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over  disciplined  troops.  When  he  had  fired  his  volley,  the  Highlander 
threw  away  his  firelock,  and  was  ready  in  an  instant  to  rush  forward 
with  his  broadsword.  The  bayonet  at  that  time  in  use  was  so  con- 
structed that,  when  fixed,  it  filled  up  the  mouthlof  the|barreL  It  took 
some  minutes  to  arrange  the  clumsy  contrivance  which  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike.  While  the  regulars  were  still  fumbling  with  their 
weapons,  the  Highlanders  were  upon  them.^  Mackay  brought  off 
such  troops  as  were  left  with  rare  coolness,  and  the  death  of  Dundee 
neutralized  the  effects  of  the  defeat.  The  Highland  army  passed  under 
the  command  of  General  Cannon,  who  had  brought  over  the  Irish 
auxiliaries,  a  man  of  no  particular  ability.  Mackay  succeeded  in 
rapidly  re-establishing  his  army.  He  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the 
Highlanders  by  defeating  a  detachment  at  St.  Johnstone's,  near  Perth ; 
and  when  a  newly  raised  regiment  of  Cameronian  recruits  beat  off  the 
mountaineers  at  Dunkeld,  no  longer  held  together  by  luekay  ooa- 
a  leader  of  ability,  they  broke  up  and  retired  to  their  «*«*~  **»•  ^•f- 
own  glens,  and  the  war  was  practically  over. 

Though  William's  measures  had  thus  been  tolerably  successful, 
although  the  Revolution  was  acknowledged  in  two  por-   ^^^^ 
tions  of  the  Empire,  and  likely  soon  to  become  so  in  the  th*  BncUdi 
third,  his  position  in  London  was  most  dificult  and  '*'"**"^*- 
trying.    Success  had  dissolved  the  union  between  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  the  triimiphant  Whigs  had  time  to  remember  their  suffer- 
ings in  the  last  reign  and  to  form  plans  of  vengeance.    The  King 
desired  above  all  things  the  cessation  of  faction  and  the  union  of 
parties,  but  on  every  question  which  arose  the  Commons  displayed  a 
most  passionate  temper.     A  certain  number  of   attainders   were 
reversed,  and  this  was  well  enough ;  but  when  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
was  brought  in,  so  many  exceptions  were  made  to  it,  Biuofitodem- 
that  it  became  in  fact  rather  a  BiU  of  vengeance  than  a  ^^  <iropp«<L 
Bill  of  oblivion.    The  discussion  of  these  exceptions  lasted  so  long 
that  the  Bill  had  to  be  dropped  for  that  session.    But  the  intemperate 
Whig  leaders,  such  men  as  Howe,  Sacheverell,  and  the  younger 
Hampden,  were  not  contented  to  be  thus  balked  of  their  revenge. 
Fierce  attacks  were  brought  against  the  Lord  President  Caermarthen, 
and  Halifax,  the  Privy  Seal.     The  position  of  Caermarthen  was  so 
strong  that  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  divide  the  House  against  him. 
TTftlifftar  had  made  more  enemies,  and  was  not  so  firmly  ^tuok  oa 
•appovted  by  the  King's  influence.    The  practical  mind  Hallux. 
of  Wflfiam  found  little  to  like  in  the  subtle  and  questioning  intdl^oX 

,  Maekajr  inyeoted  tbe  bayonet  fitting  round  the'Uxr^V 
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of  Hali£ix ;  and  as  the  afiioirs  in  Ireland  had  been  virtually  entirdy 
in  that  nobleman's  control,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Protestants, 
the  lengthened  misery  of  Londonderry,  and  the  temporary  success  of 
James  and  Tyrconnel,  were  all  laid  to  his  charge.  It  was  said  that 
he  even  purposely  neglected  Ireland  in  order  to  render  a  new  Govern- 
ment indispensable.  However,  he  contrived  to  escape  impeachment 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  sixteen ;  and  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  and 
the  immediate  despatch  of  Schombeig  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  support  the  Protestant  interest,  tended  to  check  the 
vehemence  of  the  popular  anger  which  was  directed  against  him. 

Late  in  August,  the  Parliament  broke  up  till  October,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  fate  of  Schomberg's  expedition.  His  troops 
consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw  recruits,  scarcely  able  to  discharge 
their  firelocks.  He  could  not  venture  to  fight  with  such  an  army, 
but  displayed  great  skiU  and  determination  in  the  manner  in 
Miae  of  the  '^^ich  he  Overcame  overwhelming  difficulties  ;  for,  while 
English  army  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  treason 
in  Ireland.  ^^  discovered  in  the  camp  of  some  French  Protestant 
refugees,  some  regiments  of  which  accompanied  him.  The  refugees 
themselves  were  trustworthy,  but  a  certain  number  of  other  foreigners 
had  found  their  way  into  their  regiments,  and  opened  correspondence 
with  the  Irish.  Sharp  vengeance  fell  upon  the  chief  conspirators. 
But  a  more  terrible  enemy  than  treason  attacked  the  English  troops. 
A  deadly  pestilence  arose  and  carried  them  ofif  by  hundreds  :  their 
misery  was  unspeakable ;  the  ties  of  morality  and  decorum  were 
relaxed,  the  men  got  drunk  sitting  on  the  corpses  of  their  dead  com- 
rades, and  the  horror  of  the  time  is  well  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
several  ships  lay  in  Carrickfergus  Bay  filled  with  carcases,  and  not 
a  live  man  on  board.  The  blame  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
army  was  traceable  to  the  general  maladministration  which  existed 
in  the  Government.  The  Chief  Commissary  was  a  man  named  Shales, 
who  supplied  the  army  with  quite  imeatable  food,  drew  money  largely 
for  supplies  which  never  reached  the  troops,  and  let  out  the  troop 
horses,  when  collected,  to  English  farmers.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  army  that  this  maladministration  was  visible.  Admiral  Herbert, 
now  Lord  Torrington,  sunk  in  debauchery,  allowed  the  same  offences 
to  be  perpetrated  in  the  nayy.  It  would  be  unfidr  to  \mj  thk  to  the 
charge  of  William.  The  deepiootad-j 
twenty  years  rendered  St 
ivformB  with  any  lapidi 

on  blB  hgnf}^  * 
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own  department  was  well  and  snccessfully  managed,  and  the  Engligh 
troops  abroad  won  some  honour  in  a  skirmish  against  the  French  at 
Walconrt. 

Still  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament,  on  its  rcas- 
sembling,  should  be  in  a  better  temper  than  when  it 
separated.     It  again  renewed  its  violent  courses.     The  sMta. 
necessaiysupplies  were  indeed  voted;  The  Bill  of  Rights,  ^^^••^•••* 
by  which  the  Declaration  of  Bight  was  to  be  formed  into  a  statute^  and 
which  in  the  last  session  had  been  thrown  aside  because  the  Lords 
wished  to  introduce  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia  in  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  was  passed  without  that  amendment;  but 
besides  this  scarcely  any  other  work  was  done.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Whig  majority  proceeded  on  their  course  of  vengeance.     The 
Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Peterborough,  Sir  Edward  Hales  The  Tioiesee  of 
and  Obadiah  Walker  were  impeached;  a  Committee  tt»^'T»*«^ 
to  inquire  into  the  death  of  BusseU  and  Sidney,  known  as  the  Murder 
Committee,  was  appointed,  and  the  attack  upon  Halifax  renewed. 
At  length  the  Whigs,  conscious  that  the  King  was  not  well  pleased  with 
their  vindictive  temper,  attempted  to  secure  their  own  permanent 
supremacy  in  Parliament.    They  introduced  a  Corporation  Bill, 
for  restoring  all  the  charters  which  had  been  forfeited  in  the  reign 
of  James  ;  and  to  this,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sacheverell  and  Howard, 
were  appended  two  clauses,  the  one  providing  that  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  surrender  of  the  charters  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  office  for  seven  years,  the  other  adding  that  all  who,  in  spite 
of  being  thus  incapacitated,  presumed  to  hold  office  should  be  fined 
£500,  and  be  debarred  for  life  from  public  employment.    These  clauses, 
which  would  have  in  fact  disfranchized  the  Tory  party  in  every 
borough,  they  attempted  to  pass  through  the  House  by  a  surprise, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  Tory  party  had  returned  home  for 
Christmas.     But  so   violent  and  factious    a  measure  ^heTorie. 
called  out  all  the  energies   of  the  Opposition.     The   throw  out  the 
country  gentlemen  came  crowding  back  to  town,  and,   c^^"""^^*^- 
after  a  violent  debate,  the  TPZiigg  ^qj^  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 
The  Tories  tboaght  to  improve  their  triumph  by  reintroducing  the 
WLciJiidemmtywitbomthG  exceptions,  but  they  quite  overrated 
^"^"        '*'     ^^dP^^  '^^  defeated  by  an  enormous  majority, 

ita^^^^^^^  incorporated  with  the  Indemnity 
jiot  j^^^^   measure  of  proscription.    But  th\% 
^^*^rxed  to  pass  the  House.    The  ^exc^ 
JgTiant  to   the   King,  any  aU^m\>\, 
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at  firm  national  government  appeared  to  him  so  hopeless,  that,  having 
f^iiiiun  secretly  arranged  means  of  retiring  to  Holland,  he  sent 

threaten*  to  for  his  ministers,  and  told  them  it  was  his  intention  to 
eave  England,  -yj^thdraw  from  England,  leaving  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne.  The  threat  stupefied  the  Whigs.  To  whatever  excesses  their 
passion  may  have  led  them,  they  felt  that  their  safety  was  bound  up 
with  the  prudent  chief  they  had  elected.  A  passionate  scene  ensued, 
in  which  the  Tory  Nottingham  and  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  vied  with 
each  other  in  intreating  William  to  forego  his  plan.  At  length  he 
JMMoivet  yielded,  but  determined  that  he  would  escape  from  the 

Parliament,  atmosphere  of  faction  which  surrounded  him,  and  him- 
'Z^^Z>.  self  go  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland.  Having  stated 
wih  war.  ^^i^^  such  was  his  unalterable  intention,  he  prorogued 

and  dissolved  the  factious  Parliament  which  he  had  been  unable  to 
bring  to  reason. 
The  dissolution  brought  with  it  a  reaction.    The  Tories  in  the  New 
Parliament  were  as  strong  as  the  Whigs  had  lately  been. 

Tory  reaction        ___  _-°  11. 

in  new  Eveu  Loudou  retumcd  four  opponents  to  the  obnoxious 

Parliament.  clauses  of  the  Corporation  Act.  As  yet  the  theory  of  a 
ministry  not  having  been  established,  there  was  no  great  change,  yet  the 
balance  among  the  ministers  was  somewhat  altered.  Halifax  with- 
drew from  the  Government ;  the  Board  of  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  were  both  reconstituted,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  Tories, 
and  Caermarthen  attained  such  an  amount  of  power  as  to  make  hinv 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  Sir  John  Lowther  was  put  at  the  head 
venautyor  0^  the  Treasury,  while  the  purchase  of  votes,  an  art  at 
Parliament.  which  Caermarthen  was  an  adept,  and  which  for  many 
years  to  come  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Government,  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  John  Trevor,  who  became  Speaker.  William  had  hitherto 
tried  to  act  without  bribery  ;  he  had  found  his  efforts  futile,  and 
his  influence  in  Parliament  neutralized  by  the  passion  of  faction.  He 
now,  against  his  own  feelings,  allowed  Caermarthen  to  have  his  way. 
The  strange  venality  of  Parliament  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the  secrecy  with 
which  debates  in  Parliament  were  shrouded  prevented  the  exercise  of 
any  wholesome  popular  opinion  upon  the  vote  of  the  xepieaentativeB, 
\v  liile  the  Crown  had  lost  that  power  oi  coexdng  the  Opposition  which 
it  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  tiM  ^||||||m^|ill||||||p  HHMISIJ  to 
purchase  what  could  not 

pressureh-ommthi 

With  bia  n* 
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Its  first  duty  was  the  settlement  of  the  revenue.  This  had 
hitherto  been  chiefly  collected  tinder  Acts  parsed  for  Thenvenut 
short  terms  only.  It  was  now  put  on  a  permanent  ••**!•*• 
basis.  The  hereditary  revenues,  consisting  of  the  rents  of  royal 
domains,  fees  and  fines,  post  office  and  ecclesiastical  dues,  together 
with  that  portion  of  the  excise  which  had  been  paid  to  Charles  II. 
as  the  price  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  services,  were  given  to 
William  and  Mary.  These  revenues  amounted  to  about  £400,000 
or  ;^00,000  a  year.  The  King  had  hoped  to  obtain  a  grant  for 
life  of  the  other  excise  and  custom  duties  which  had  been  granted 
to  James,  and  had  amounted  to  £900,000  a  year ;  but  the  Tory 
majority  felt  as  distinctly  as  their  opponents  that  an  income  which 
set  the  Crown  free  from  the  necessity  of  consulting  Parliament  might 
prove  a  source  of  evils  similar  to  those  of  the  last  reign.  They 
therefore  gave  William  for  life  only  £300,000  a  year  from  the  excise, 
the  remaining  £600,000,  which  arose  from  customs,  they  granted 
for  four  years  only. 

On  other  points  the  Parliament  now  acted  more  in  accordance  with 
the  King's  wishes,  although  the  Whigs  produced  several  embarrassing 
measures,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  place-holders  to  take  an  oath 
abjuring  King  James.  But  William  was  determined  to  check  the 
course  of  vengeance ;  the  known  wish  of  the  King  enabled  the  Tories 
to  throw  out  the  obnoxious  measure,  and  the  revenge  of  the  Whigs 
was  finally  balked  by  an  Act  of  Grace  from  the  Crown,  j^ct  of  onuse. 
which  took  the  place  of  the  unfinished  Bill  of  Indemnity.  '•*y  *•• 
This  declared  a  perfect  oblivion  for  all  political  offences  up  to  that 
moment,  excepting  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  only  such  of  the 
regicides  as  were  still  alive,  and  about  thirty  others ;  of  whom  some 
were  either  dead  or  in  safety  abroad,  while  the  rest,  though  in 
England,  were  suffered  to  live  imharmed.  It  is  a  noble  addition  to 
the  glory  of  William  that,  through  his  fimmess  and  generosity, 
no  blood  was  shed  at  the  Qreat  Revolution. 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  been  hastening  preparations  for  his  war. 
The  number  of  the  troops  in  Ireland  had  been  raised  to  Prepantton 
30,000,  at  length  well  armed  and  well  provisioned ;   '*'  ^^' 
a  fleet,  with  still  more  provisions  and  equipments,  was  ready  to  receive 
the  King  at  Chester.    But  at  that  moment  it  became  very  difficult 
for  him  to  leave  the  country,  for  the  Jacobites  had  jwowte  plot 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  his  absence  for  a  *»»«ove"*- 
great  effort     Clarendon  the  Queen's  uncle,  Dartmouth  commaivdKi 
of  the  fleet  which  should  have  opposed  William's  landing,  an^  Vt^«Xotl 
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James's  last  Secretary  of  State,  were  the  leaders  of  the  scheme.  For- 
tunately their  secrets  were  intrusted  to  a  man  named  Fuller,  who  at 
once  determined  to  turn  traitor.  He  gave  over  to  the  Privy  Council 
the  despatches  from  the  Queen  in  France,  which  had  been  sewn  into 
his  buttons.  His  fellow-messenger  was  apprehended ;  when  con- 
victed and  cojademned  to  death,  he  too  confessed,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Goveroment.  Nevertheless 
it  was  a  terrible  time  to  be  absent  from  home.  An  insurrection  might 
break  out  at  any  moment,  and  an  invasion  was  threatened  from  France. 
William  was  determined  that,  come  what  would,  he  would  put 
an  end  to  the  disgraceful  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He  placed  the 
Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  nine, 
wiuiam  goM  with  Danby  for  her  chief  minister,  Admiral  Russell  to 
to  Ireland.  advise  her  on  naval,  and  Marlborough  on  military  affairs, 

and  then  crossed  to  Belfast.  Fortunately  the  two  objects  of  the 
Jacobites  proved  incompatible ;  the  threatened  invasion  so  roused  the 
national  spirit,  that  domestic  insurrection  became  impossible.  While 
_    ,    ,         WiUiam  advanced  southward,  and  the  Irish  army,  rein- 

Threatened  '  "^ ' 

Invasion  and  forccd  by  a  Considerable  number  of  French  under 
iwrarrection.  Lauzuu,  fell  back  behind  the  Boyne,  a  great  French 
fleet  under  Tourville  appeared  off  the  Needles.  Torrington,  the 
English  commander,  had  been  reinforced  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  yet 
shrunk  from  the  encounter,  and  retreated  towards  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  The  Queen  and  her  Council  sent  peremptory  orders  to  fight. 
Jealous  of  Bussell,  afraid  of  risking  a  great  battle  with  superior 
numbers,  Torrington  unwillingly  obeyed.  With  shameful  policy,  he 
Battle  of  sent  the  Dutch  squadron  forward  to  bear  the  brunt  of 

BeachyHead.  ]^\^q  danger,  and  left  it  almost  unsupported,  till,  after 
exhibiting  their  usual  stubborn  bravery,  the  'Dutch  were  compelled 
to  fall  back  with  their  shattered  ships,  and  Tourville  swept  the 
Channel  unopposed.  Almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  this 
disgraceful  defeat  reached  London,  tidings  arrived  that  the  allies, 
under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  had  been  beaten  by  Luxemburg  at 
Spirited  *^®  battle  of  Fleurus.    But  the  very  misfortunes  whidi 

behaviour  of  secmed  falling  upon  the  nation  roused  its  spirit.  The 
England.  j^^^^  T^B,joT  offered  the  Queen  at  once  ^100,000, 10,000 

Londoners,  well  armed  for  immediate  pnzposes,  and  lix  r^gimente  of 
foot  and  two  regiments  of  hone,  to  "h^^Jl^gf^/j^/JIglgl/ll^flO^  (WA  to 
the  Crown.    The  same 
suddenly,  after  three 
national  mir''  *^ 
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James  Iiad  determined  to  make  a  stand  behind  that  river,  which  seim- 
rates  the  connties  of  Louth  and  Meath,  falling  into  the  ^  .^. 
sea  at  Drogheda.  The  position  was  a  fairly  strong  one ;  BoyM. 
the  ground  rose  immediately  from  the  river,  and  some  of  '"^  *•  ***** 
William's  generals  scarcely  liked  to  venture  upon  an  attack.  But  he 
felt  that  some  great  blow  was  necessary  to  retrieve  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year,  and  he  gave  orders  for  crossing  the  river  at  once.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July  the  English  began  to  advance. 
Yoimg  Schomberg  was  sent  some  miles  up  the  river,  to  cross  at  the 
bridge  of  Slane,  and  thus  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Irish  army. 
His  success  in  this  movement  alarmed  Lauzun.  There  was  a  narrow 
passage  at  Duleek,  four  miles  south  of  the  Boyne,  where  two  carriages 
could  scarcely  pass  between  impassable  bogs.  If  Schomberg  could 
secure  this  pass  the  Irish  would  be  enclosed  in  a  trap.  It  was  neces- 
sary at  any  price  to  avoid  this  danger ;  Lauzun  therefore  marched  to 
oppose  him,  taking  with  him  all  the  French  troops,  leaving  the  Irish 
alone  to  hold  the  river.  William  commanded  the  left  wing,  formed 
entirely  of  horse.  He  fought  his  way  across  the  river  not  far  above 
Drogheda.  In  the  centre  Schomberg  led  the  main  body  of  the  infantry 
across  the  fords  of  Old  Bridge.  The  Irish  infantry  which  should 
have  opposed  him,  thoroughly  demoralized  by  a  year  spent  under  lax 
discipline  and  in  habits  of  plunder,  fled  at  the  first  onset  The 
cavalry,  who  had  been  more  carefully  drilled  under  command  of 
the  traitor  Bichard  Hamilton,  strove  in  vain  to  restore  the  day. 
For  half  an  hour  the  struggle  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  fierce. 
The  leader  of  the  Protestant  refugees  was  killed,  and  Schomberg 
himself^  while  rallying  these  troops,  and  calling  out  to  them, ''  Come 
on,  gentlemen,  there  are  your  persecutors,''  also  feU.  But  William, 
\iaving  crossed  with  the  left  wing,  now  came  up  on  the  flank  of 
the  Irish,  and  the  passage  was  secured.  The  Irish  cavalry  were 
left  entirely  unsupported  by  the  infantry.  Fighting  bravely,  and  with 
considerable  loss,  they  were  slowly  driven  from  the  ground.  Their 
leader  Richard  Hamilton  was  taken  prisoner.  James,  whose  personal 
courage  it  had  been  usual  to  praise,  turned  early  from  the  fight 
and  fled  towards  Dublin.  The  rout  of  fugitives  hurried  through  the 
pass  of  Duleek,  covered  by  the  French  infantry,  who  had  been 
resisting  young  Schomberg's  flank  attack  all  the  day.  William  is  said 
to  have  been  slack  in  the  pursuit ;  Schomberg's  death,  and  his  own 
exhaustion,  after  having  been  thirty-five  hours  out  of  the  last  forty  on 
horseback,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this.  On  neither  side  was  the 
loss  very  p:reat.    Of  the  English  about  500  are  said  to  \ibiiN^  \i^«a 
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killed,  of  the  Irish  1500 ;  but  they  were  chiefly  cavalry,  the  only 
trustworthy  Irish  troops. 

James,  having  reached  Dublin,  summoned  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
James's  flaai  principal  Catholic  citizens  to  the  castle.  Foigetful  of 
*"***•  his  own  speedy  flight,  he  upbraided  the  Irish  for  cowar- 

dice, and  vowed  he  would  never  more  command  an  Irish  army.  He 
then  at  once  took  flight  again,  hurried  to  Waterford,  and  thence  by 
Kinsale  to  France.  Lauzun  and  Tyrconnel,  with  the  remains  of 
their  army,  also  thought  it  desirable  to  evacuate  the  capital,  which 
William  entered  in  triumph.  For  a  short  time  he  thought  of 
returning  to  England,  for  news  of  the  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  and 
of  the  battle  of  Fleurus  had  reached  him,  and  his  presence  in  London 
seemed  necessary.  But  when  he  heard  of  the  courageous  spirit 
showed  by  the  nation,  and  knew  that  the  only  use  TourviUe  had 
made  of  his  victory  was  to  attack  and  bum  Teignmouth,  thus  still 
further  exasperating  the  people,  he  felt  that  the  crisis  was  over,  that 
he  might  remain  to  complete  his  victory. 

He  gradually  conquered  the  country  as  far  as  Limerick.  There 
siege  of  the  Irish  stood  at  bay.    In  the  eyes  of  the  French  com- 

Limerick.  mander  nothing  could  be  more  useless  than  the  attempt 

to  defend  the  city.  "  The  walls  could  be  knocked  down  with  roasted 
apples,"  said  Lauzun.  He  consequently  withdrew  his  troops,  and  the 
Irish  were  left  to  themselves,  under  the  command  of  Sarsfield,  the 
only  Irish  general  who  seems  to  have  possessed  any  military  character, 
and  vain  though  their  hopes  seemed  to  Lauzun,  the  defence  of  the 
city  was  successful.  The  want  of  artillery  at  first  checked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  besiegers.  A  daring  raid,  headed  by  Sarsfield, 
destroyed  the  convoy  which  was  bringing  up  the  siege  train.  The 
artillery  was  buried  and  exploded,  and  Sarsfield's  party  returned 
unhurt.  Then  came  the  heavy  rains  which  occur  at  this  season  in 
Ireland ;  the  country  around  the  town  became  a  marsh.  A  final 
wmiam  returns  ^igorous  assault  provcd  unsuccessful,  and  the  siege  was 
to  England.  raised.  This  check  was  somewhat  balanced  by  the 
Bept.  6.  success  of  an  expedition  planned  and  commanded  by 

Marlborough,  which  had  landed  in  the  south,  and  in  five  weeks  had 
conquered  both  Cork  and  Eansale.  William  returned  to  England  in 
icaribor  h's  September,  intrusting  the  government  to  three  Lords 
success  in  the  Justices,  and  the  management  of  the  war  to  QinkeL  But 
"^^^  no  further  militazj  opontioa  of  impaztanoe  took  plaot 

tiU  May  in  the  £olI(miBgjM|^^H^Mg|flM^v^i 
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the  English,  and  brought  under  some  sort  of  government  by  the 
Lords  Justices.    In  thi^  part  trade  and  industry  had  revived.    In 
the  Irish  portion  of  the  island,  into  which  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
had  crowded,  there  was  wild  confusion  and  much  distress.    Gangs 
of  robbers  infested  the  country,  the  soldiers  were  little  better  them- 
selves than  robbers.    The  currency  of  James's  brass  money  entirely 
rained  trade.    As  usual  in  Ireland,  jealousy  of  race  began  to  show 
itself.    In  the  Councils  of  Regency  and  of  War,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  James's  affairs  were  intrusted,  men  not  of  Irish  blood  had  con- 
siderable influence  ;  they  were  therefore  involved  in  constant  quarrels 
with  the  purely  Irish  party.    Some  order  however  began  to  show 
itself  when  Tyrconnel  returned  from  France,  accompanied  by  a 
French  general  of  ability  called  St  Ruth.    St.  Ruth  devoted  himself 
with  extreme  energy  to  discipline  the  crowd  of  disorderly  bandits 
whom  he  had  to  command,  and  prepared  as  well  as  he  could  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Ginkel,  who,  seconded  by  ToUemache  and 
Mackay,  moved  in  the  beginning  of  June  from  their  m.  sutii  eomu 
headquarters  at  Mullingar.    The  French  generals,  both  *<«»  rtwwe. 
now  and  before,  had  been  of  opinion  that  Athlono  was  the  right 
spot  for  the  Irish  to  make  a  stand.    It  lay  almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
island,  half  on  one  side,  half  on  the  other  of  the  Shannon,  separating 
the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught    Ginkel  determined  that  he 
would  take  this  place,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  key  of  the  Irish 
frontier.    It  was  a  work  of  no  common  difficulty.    St.  Ruth  thought 
thei^attempt  absolutely  hopeless.    '^  His  master,''  he  said  of  Ginkel, 
^  ought  to  hang  him  for  attempting  to  take  the  town,  mine  ought  to 
hang  me  if  I  lose  it."    The  half  of  the  town  upon  the  English  side  of 
the  river  was  taken  on  the  19th,  but  the  real  difficulty  yet  remained. 
The  narrow  bridge  which  joined  the  two  towns  was  gieg«of 
gallantly  defended.    There  was  a  ford  lower  down,  but  it  Atwon*. 
was  almost  impassable.    During  the  rest  of  the  month  the  efiforts  of 
the  besiegers  werein  vain.    At  last  want  of  supplies  compelled  them 
either  to  succeed  or  to  retreat.    A  gallant  assault  on  the  ford,  which 
was  almost  up  to  the  necks  of  the  men,  proved  successful ;  to  the 
astonishment  and  anger  of  St.  Ruth  the  town  was  taken  (June  30). 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  Sarsfield  and  the  rest  of  the  Irish  generals, 
who  wisely  wished  to  employ  their  undisciplined  troops  in  a  partisan 
warfare,  St.  Ruth  determined  to  fight.  He  fell  back  about  thirty  miles 
from  Athlone,  to  the  hill  of  Aghrim,  where  his  troops  occupied  rising 
ground,  covered  along  its  whole  front  by  a  deep  bog  ;  while  along  the 
bottom  of  the  firm  j^^und  ran  enclosures,  which  wexe  Iwtcli^ydlXa 
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breastworks.  Againsl  these  difficulties  Ginkel  marched.  But  the 
Irish,  now  well  posted  and  well  commanded^  showed  such  firmness, 
that  it  seemed  probable  they  would  make  good  their  position,  and 
evening  was  abeady  drawing  on,  when  at  length  Mackay,  with  the 
Battle  of  English  and  Huguenot  cavalry,  succeeded  in  passing 

Aghrim.  the  bog,  and  placing  his  troops  on  the  flank  of  the 

July  12, 1691.      j^^^j^  army.     At  this  critical  moment  St.  Ruth  was 

killed.  With  singular  folly,  his  friends  concealed  his  death,  not 
only  from  his  men,  but  also  from  his  generals.  Sarslield  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  immoveable  with  reserves  till  St,  Ruth 
ordered  his  advance,  as  the  order  did  not  come  Sarsfleld  did  not  move, 
and  the  victory  of  the  English  thus  became  complete.  The  Irish 
army  broke  up,  and  was  pursued  with  relentless  cruelty ;  6000  or 
7000  Irish  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  as  they  fled.  The  plain 
beyond  the  field  of  battle  was  so  studded  with  white  corpses,  that  it 
was  described  as  looking  like  a  pasture  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep. 

This  battle  completed  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  fall  of  Gal  way 
immediately  followed,  and  Ginkel  proceeded  to  attack  for  a  second 
time  the  city  of  Limerick.  The  chances  were  now  all  in  favour  of  the 
English,  while  the  Irish  were  thoroughly  disheartened  by  their  late 
defeat.  Ginkel's  army  was  well  supplied,  and  all  hope  of  succour  was 
Second  siege  cut  off  from  the  besieged  by  an  English  squadron  which 
!f  LtoeriS!'*''"  occupied  the  Shannon.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
Oct.  8.  capitulation  was  granted,  the  terms  of  which  were  fairly 

favourable  to  the  Irish.  By  the  military  treaty,  all  officers  and 
soldiers  who  desired  it  were  conveyed  to  France,  under  command  of 
their  own  generals.  By  the  civil  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
promised  the  enjoyment  of  such  privileges  as  they  had  enjoyed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  a 
perfect  amnesty  was  promised.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  England  that 
this  treaty  with  regard  to  the  Catholics  was  not  kept.  For  the  time. 
End  of  the  howevcr,  Ireland  was  completely  subdued,  and  the 
iridi  war.  English  supremacy  established  so  firmly,  that  for  more 

than  a  century,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  more  than  once  beset 
the  English  Government,  no  outbreak  of  the  Irishry  against  the 
Englishry  was  even  suggested. 

In  Scotland,  at  length,  the  establishment  of  the  Government  was 

equally  complete.    The  members  of  the  factious  Club 

completed  in       had  goue  80  jfor  as  to  make  common  cause  with  the 

^''^^^  Jacobites.    Bat  in  the  PtueUameiit  whieh  met  in  1690, 

Tinder  the  maiuigemiBB*'  -*  hit  t  m       ¥a-j  """-i^  Oommlnioiier,  tlie 
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Government  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority.  The  nnion  among 
its  opponents  was  at  once  dissolved.  A  general  acquiescence  met  the 
re-establiflhment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  no  further  dijQ&culties  of  importance  were  to  be  apprehended. 
William  could  now  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  England  and 
of  the  Continent. 

In  England,  from  the  middle  of  1690,  the  Jacobite  intrigues  con- 
tinued. The  lenity  shown  by  William,  after  the  abortive  jacowtaiooto 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  during  the  threatened  French  **BpgUiid. 
invasion,  encouraged  further  conspiracies.  It  seemed  certain  that 
William's  presence  would  be  required  abroad,  and  that  again  during 
his  absence  an  opportunity  would  be  offered  for  striking  a  blow 
against  the  Government.  In  December  1690,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
the  leading  Jacobites,  and  it  was  determined  that  Preston  should  be 
sent  to  St.  Germains.  He  was  to  beg  James  to  return  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  sufficient  French  force  to  secure  his  success,  but 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  name  of  the  Jacobites,  he  was  to  intreat  him 
to  allow  the  Protestant  religion  to  remain  undisturbed,  and  to  rule 
in  strict  accordance  with  law.  Besides  this  general  letter,  Preston's  plot 
separate  papers  were  intrusted  to  Preston,  especially  one  *J»^*rt*d. 
&om  the  nonjuring  Bishop  Turner,  apparently  in  the  name  of 
Bancroft  and  his  brother  Bishops.  He  also  took  with  him  notes  as 
to  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  the  coast.  But  the  captain  of  the 
ship  which  was  engaged  to  take  him  over  thought  it  wiser  to  inform 
Lord  Caermarthen  what  he  was  doing,  and  just  as  the  messengers 
thought  they  were  safe  out  of  the  river,  a  vessel  of  remarkable  swift- 
ness belonging  to  Lord  Caermarthen's  son  suddenly  appeared  along- 
side, and  they  were  discovered  hidden  among  the  gravel  which  formed 
the  ballast  of  their  vessel. 

The  capture  of  Preston,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  Jacobite  plot, 
allowed  William  to  go  abroad,  leaving  the  complete   ^mij^j^.g 
investigation  of  the  treason  to  his  ministers  in  England.   succesBfui 
On  the  Continent  his  diplomacy  had  been  singularly   p°  *^  *  " 
successful.     He  had  brought  together  a  great  coalition,  and  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  King  of  France 
had  reckoned  among  his  allies,  and  whose  territory  closed  the  passage 
of  the  French  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.     Success  would 
have  cemented  the  coalition,  and  induced  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
which  were  still  wavering,  to  join  it.    But  in  rapidity  of  action  a 
coalition  is  seldom  a  match  for  a  single  power,  and  Louis  was  a\i\fc 
to  ioBcrtill  the  Action  of  the  allies,  and  capture  the  important  ioitce^^ 
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of  Mons,  in  spite  of  all  William's  efforts  to  relieve  it.  But  this  first 
success,  though  damaging  to  the  coalition,  produced  no  very  important 
military  events ;  the  advantages  of  the  French  both  in  Spain  and 
Italy  were  counterbalanced  by  the  disasters  which  befell  their  allies 
FiMt  erida  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  and  the  main  armies  in  Flanders 
«he  war  over,  under  William  and  Luxemburg  were  content  merely  to 
watch  each  other.  The  first  crisis  of  the  war  was  in  fact  over.  The 
centre  of  the  coalition  was  William ;  his  strength  was  derived 
from  his  position  as  King  of  England ;  deprived  of  that  x>osition, 
he  would  have  lost  most  of  his  influence,  and  the  only  chance  ol 
depriving  him  of  it  had  been  the  success  of  the  IrisL  It  was  in 
Ireland,  therefore,  that  the  real  crisis  of  the  war  had  arrived.  The 
defeat  of  James  at  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  of  St.  Ruth  at  Aghrim 
almost  exactly  a  year  after,  had  thus  rendered  all  hopes  of  destroying 
William's  position  futile.  Once  again,  in  the  following  year,  the 
same  critical  situation  of  affairs  arose.  With  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
the  success  of  James  became  hopeless,  and  though  the  war  continued 
for  many  years,  there  is  no  other  point  in  it  which  can  really  be 
called  critical.     « 

The  causes  which  led  James  still  to  cherish  hope,  and  which 
jamet'i  iiopet  iuduced  him  to  persuade  Louis  to  contemplate  that 
teSiMi'of  the  invasion  of  England  to  which  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
«a*ni«t>T  put  an  end,  are  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the 

Jacobite  party  in  England  :  for  while  William's  attention  was 
constantly  turned  to  the  Continent,  treason  found  its  way  among 
his  own  immediate  ministers.  Uncertain  even  yet  of  the  stability 
of  the  new  Government,  three  of  the  greatest  among  them  de- 
teimined  to  be  safe  on  either  issue.  Admiral  EusseU,  and 
Qodolphin,  head  of  the  Treasury,  succeeded  in  obtaining  written 
pardons  from  James ;  and  Marlborough,  whose  previous  treachery 
might  have  been  supposed  unpardonable,  made  such  a  show  of  repen- 
tance, that  he  obtained  the  same  favour,  promising  in  exchange,  when 
he  should  be  in  command  of  the  English  troops,  to  bring  them  over  to 
and  of  the  enemy.    But  even  the  treachery  of  Marlborough  par- 

MariboroiigiL  ^ook  of  the  grcatuess  of  his  character.  His  views  reached 
far  beyond  this  commonplace  act  of  treason.  He  was  already  devising 
plans  by  which  the  fate  of  England  and  of  Europe  should  be  in  his 
own  hands.  As  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ready,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  mentioned  to  James  arose  in  Flanders,  he  contrived 
to  excuse  himself  from  performing  his  promise.  But  before  long 
eiicumstancea  led  him  to  believe  that  he  might  carry  out  his  treacber • 
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ons  plans  in  a  way  more  in  accordance  with  his  own  wishes.  The 
session  of  Parliament  had  been  a  somewhat  stormy  one.  The  im- 
mense emoluments  of  place-holders  had  excited  the  anger  of  the 
Opposition,  and  although  the  extreme  measures  suggested,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  cut  down  all  official  salaries  to  £500,  had  destroyed 
all  attempts  at  wholesome  reform,  there  was  much  continued  dis- 
content against  the  Court.  There  had  been  bitter  quarrels  also 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  upon  new  arrangements  of 
the  Treason  Law  which  bad  been  suggested,  and  all  parties  seemed 
to  be  combined  in  mistrust  and  dislike  of  the  favours  lavished  on 
foreigners.  This  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  open  the  way  for  Marl- 
borough's intrigues.  In  fact,  years  of  rival^  and  several  bloody 
wars,  coupled  with  constant  outrages  on  one  side  or  the  other-  on 
distant  colonies,  had  rendered  the  Dutch  at  least  as  hateful  to  the 
English  as  the  French ;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  seeing 
many  of  the  greater  and  more  lucrative  offices  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  hated  nation.  By  working  on  this  feeling,  Marl- 
borough hoped  to  induce  Parliament  to  petition  the  King  to  dis- 
charge all  foreign  troops,  a  line  of  conduct  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  actually  followed.  Once  rid  of  these  troops  (and  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  William,  situated  as  he  was,  could  with- 
stand a  formal  Parliamentary  request),  Marlborough  relied  on  his 
own  ability  to  induce  the  English  army,  which  was  very  jealous  of 
William's  liking  for  his  own  Dutch  troops,  to  further  his  views. 
The  absolute  autiiority  which  his  wife  exercised  over  the  Princess  Anne 
enabled  him  to  secure  her  adhesion  to  his  plans.  She  wrote  friendly 
and  repentant  letters  to  her  father.  With  the  army  at  his  command, 
and  with  the  Protestant  heiress  inclined  to  favour  his  projects, 
Marlborough  would  declare  for  James,  and  secure  his  return  without 
the  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood.  Such  at  least  was  the  story  he  told  the  Jacobites.  Men  who 
knew  his  character  mistrusted  him.  It  was  more  likely,  they  thought, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  his  real  plan,  that  he  would  declare  not 
for  King  James,  but  for  Princess  Anne .  herself.  He  would  thus 
become  indirectly  the  ruler  of  England,  and  as  such  the  head  of  the 
European  coalition,  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

Luckily  for  William,  even  the  Jacobites  looked  fith  suspicion  on 
the  scheme ;  Bentinck  received  information  of  Marl-  Mariborovgb 
borough's  treachery.    The  King,  placed  on  his  guard,  JJJJfSicM. 
stripped  him  of  all  his  offices ;  and  when  Anne,  who  J"-  io»  i«»2. 
knew  well  the  reason  of  his  disgrace,  persisted  in  ignoring  \\)  «cA  \sx 
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bringing  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  Court,  the  spirit  of  the  Queen 
nM  Queen's  was  loused,  and  a  bitter  quarrel  broke  out  between  the 
^J^J^jJ  sisters.  The  full  details  of  the  plot  were  not  at  the 
Anne.  time  kuowu,  and  a  false  plot,  invented  and  brought  to 

light  by  a  wretched  informer  of  the  name  of  Fuller,  gave  Marlborough 
an  opportunity  of  ostentatiously  clearing  his  character.  He  was 
thus  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  the  jealousy  of  William,  and  to* an 
unreasonable  dislike  of  her  sister  on  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

Although  for  the  time  the  danger  of  Marlborough's  treason  seemed 
to  have  been  escaped,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  knowledge  of  its 
existence,  and  of  the  feeling  prevalent  among  William's  other 
ministers,  that  encouraged  James  still  to  retain  hopes  of  success  in 
England. 

Before  passing  to  the  events  to  which  those  hopes  gave  rise,  an 
Mais&cre  of  incident  must  be  mentioned  which,  though  it  had  but 
Giencoe.  little  eflfcct  at  the  moment,  has  been  always  considered 

'    '  as  a  blot  on  William's  character,  and  added  point  to  the 

bitter  attacks  directed  against  him  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 
Melville  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  Scotland,  and 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  had  passed  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  father  and  son,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  having  been  lately 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stair.  The  son,  known 
as  the  Master  of  Stair,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Scotland,  resident 
in  London.  To  him  now  fell  the  duty  of  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
where  the  civil  war  continued  to  smoulder.  Unable  to  give  the 
Highlanders  any  effectual  support,  James  had  told  them  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  make  peace  with  the  conqueror.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned  that  local  politics  had  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders  than  any  question  as  to  the  reigning  dynasty, 
and  that  their  hatred  directed  against  the  head  of  the  Campbell  clan 
arose  largely  from  the  condition  of  dependence  to  him  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  and  which  was  due  in  a  great  degree  to  unpaid 
arrears  of  rent.  It  was  determined  now  to  adopt  a  plan  which  had 
been  formerly  suggested,  and  to  expend  some  £15,000  in  relieving 
them  from  their  difficulties.  The  distribution  of  this  money  was 
unwisely  intrusted  to  Breadalbane,  himself  a  Campbell,  and  too  much 
interested  in  the  encroachments  of  that  house  not  to  be  unpopular. 
He  was  profoundly  and  justly  mistrusted  by  the  Highlanders,  and 
the  negotiations  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  proceeded  but 
slowly,  the  chief  leader  ^  thu  oppoeitioii  to  ^<b  %(^tt\csn!&nt  being 
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Macdonald  of  Qlencoe,  one  of  that  tribe  which  had  suiTered  most 
from  the  growth  of  the  Campbells.  Pressure  was  put  upon  the 
Highlanders  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  A  proclamation 
was  issued,  promising  pardon  to  all  who,  before  the  31  at  of  December 
1691,  should  swear  to  live  peaceably  under  the  existing  Government. 
All  who  refused  to  take  this  oath  were  to  be  regarded  as  public 
enemies.  As  the  Qovemment  appeared  to  be  in  earnest,  the  chiefs 
yielded,  making  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  yield  as  slowly  as  possible. 
In  this  foolish  contest  of  honour  Mac  Ian  of  Qlencoe  was  unfortu- 
nately the  victor.  Not  till  the  very  day  named  did  he  appear  at 
Fort  William  to  take  the  oaths.  When  he  arrived  there  he  fouod  to 
his  dismay  that  there  was  no  magistrate  to  receive  them,  and  he  waa 
compelled  forthwith  to  set  out  through  the  winter  snow  to  Inverary 
to  find  a  magistrate.  The  journey  was  so  difficult  that  it  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  January  that  he  reached  Inverary.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  sheriff  there  consented,  though  after  the  prescribed  date, 
to  receive  the  oath,  and  sent  it,  with  a  certificate  stating  the  circum- 
stances to  Edinburgh.  The  slowness  of  Macdonald  had  played  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Campbells.  Breadalbane  and  Argyle 
were  at  one  in  their  determination  to  use  their  advantage,  and 
they  found  a  ready  assistant  in  the  Master  of  Stair,  whose  views, 
free  £x)m  all  local  feeling,  were  of  the  sternest  description,  and  who 
thought  the  Highlanders  should  be  treated  as  uncivilized  barbarians. 
He  had  been  disappointed  at  the  submission  of  the  clans,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  opportunity  of  making  one  example.  By  his  means 
the  certificate  granted  by  the  sheriff  appears  to  have  been  suppressed, 
and  an  order  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  William,  in  which,  along 
with  other  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
were  these  words  with  regard  to  the  clan  of  Glencoe  :  "  It  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to  extirpate  that  set  of 
thieves."  William  signed  the  order,  probably  without  carefully 
reading  it,  almost  certainly  without  understanding  wliat  Dalrymple 
meant  by  extirpation.  His  scheme  was  one  of  the  utmost  barbarity. 
A  detachment  of  soldiers  was  sent  into  the  glen  as  though  on  a 
friendly  mission.  They  were  kindly  received  and  hospitably  kept 
for  more  than  a  week.  Then,  at  a  fixed  date,  when  other  troops  were 
to  have  stopped  all  the  passes,  they  suddenly  fell  upon  their  kindly 
hosts  and  cruelly  murdered  them.  The  plan  was  but  partially  carried 
out.  The  passes  had  not  been  stopped,  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
eight  of  the  Highlanders  were  actually  killed.  But  the  villages  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  driven  off,  and  it  is  imknown  how  iwyxv^  \wsts 
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perished  as  they  fled  in  the  dead  of  winter  in  the  wild  mountains  which 
suiTounded  their  glen. 

It  was  just  after  this  event,  in  March,  that  William  went  abroad 
fhrMten04  ^  resume  the  Continental  war.  As  nsual,  his  absence 
invMioii  of  was  the  time  of  danger  for  England.  An  invasion  &om 
^"**"*'  France  had  long  been  planned,  and  was  on  the  point 

of  taking  place.  Excited  by  the  constant  nntruthfal  account  of  his 
agents  in  England,  encouraged  by  the  artful  and  well-planned 
treachery  of  Marlborough  and  William's  other  ministers,  James  had 
never  ceased  to  press  upon  Louis  the  wisdom  of  an  assault  upon 
England.  His  urgent  instances  had  always  been  met  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  war  minister  Louvois.  Conscious  that  his  superiority 
lay  in  the  organization  of  large  disciplined  armies  in  the  field,  and 
led  by  the  experience  of  his  life  to  look  to  the  great  operations 
of  regular  warfare  on  the  Ehine  and  in  Italy  as  the  real  sources  of 
greatness  for  France,  that  minister  had  always  set  his  face  against 
little  wars.  He  was  moreover  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Lauzun  at 
the  Court  of  St  Germains,  and  had  repeatedly  pointed  out  what  was 
very  true,  the  falseness  of  the  Jacobite  accoimts,  the  weak  character  of 
James,  the  total  untrustworthiness  of  his  resources,  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  which  would  be  laid  upon  France  of  carrying  out  such 
an  invasion,  in  fact,  entirely  unaided.  He  had  dwelt  also  upon  the 
strong  national  feeling  of  the  English,  repeatedly  exhibited  when  an 
invasion  was  threatened,  and  the  uncertainty,  even  were  the  attempt 
successful,  of  the  continued  assistance  and  alliance  of  a  Prince  so 
ignorant  and  selflsh  as  James.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance  James 
was  right,  not  that  all  and  more  than  all  that  Louvois  urged  was  not 
true,  but  that  the  separation  of  England  from  the  coalition,  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  the  blow  which  would  be  dealt  to  William's  influ- 
ence, were  worth  any  sacrifice  which  France  might  make.  Louvois' 
arguments,  however,  had  hitherto  prevailed  ;  the  assistance  given  to 
James  had  been  but  slight  But  Louvois'  death  (which  took  place  on 
the  16th  of  July  1691)  opened  brighter  hopes  to  the  exiled  King. 
Louis  was  at  length  persuaded ;  and  a  vast  plan  was  made  which, 
had  it  been  carried  out  as  intended,  might  well  have  been  successful. 
An  army  was  secretly  collected  during  the  winter  on  th§  coast  of 
Normandy.  Two  fleets  were  assembled  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon,  num- 
bering together  80  ships  of  the  line,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tourville  and  D'Estr^es,  to  convoy  this  army  to  England. 
James^  misled  by  his  hopes  and  by  the  double-dealing  of  Eussell, 
believed,  and  made  LoxuM  believe^  tJhat  the  Eng^sihfleet  was  thoroiighly 
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difiaffected.  Secure  in  this  belief,  it  was  without  much  anxiety  that 
the  inyaders  found  the  spring  far  advanced,  while  still  the  weather 
prevented  the  junction  of  the  fleets. 

But  meanwhile  all  secresy  had  been  lost.  The  Queen  in  England, 
and  William  in  Holland,  had  put  forth  all  their  energy, 
and  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  of  90  ships  l*  hocm. 
was  in  the  Channel  under  command  of  Bussell.  At  ''*^^* 
last  one  French  squadron,  that  of  Tourville,  consisting  of  44  ships, 
made  its  appearance.  It  was  supposed  that,  weak  as  it  was,  it  was 
sufficient  for  all  necessary  purposes;  it  could  probably  beat  the 
Dutch  contingent,  and  the  English  fleet  was  of  no  account,  for 
neither  Bussell  nor  his  men  were  likely  to  fight  Belying  on  this 
fidae  belief  Louis  issued  peremptory  orders  to  his  admiral  to  cover  the 
invaabn,  and  fight  the  enemy  wherever  he  met  them.  But  James's 
£>lly  had  already  gone  fieir  to  thwart  any  hopes  based  upon  the 
temper  of  the  English.  He  had  issued  a  Declaration,  the  work  of 
his  counsellor  Melfort,  excepting  from  all  hope  of  pardon,  not  only 
a  long  list  of  gentlemen  by  name,  but  whole  classes  of  Englishmen,  all 
judges,  jurymen,  and  lawyers  who  had  been  employed  in  any  of  the 
proeecutionB  of  Jacobites^  all  magistrates  who  did  not  instantly 
(regardless  of  where  they  might  be)  make  common  cause  with  him 
npon  his  appearance,  all  spies  and  informers  who  had  divulged  his 
secrets,  even  the  insignificant  fishermen  of  Sheemess  who  had  hin- 
dered him  on  his  first  attempt  to  escape  from  England.  So  ridiculous, 
so  ill-judged  was  the  Declaration,  that,  far  from  suppressing  it,  the 
English  Council  reprinted  it,  and  distributed  it  largely,  with  a  few 
pungent  criticisms  of  their  own.  Even  Jacobites  had  to  confess  that 
at  least  600  men  were  excepted.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of 
such  a  Declaration,  when  contrasted  with  William's  noble  Act  of 
Qrace  of  the  preceding  year.  What  James's  folly  had  thus  half  done 
the  Queen's  sagacity  completed.  Urged  on  all  sides  to  apprehend 
known  Jacobites,  with  the  denunciations  of  a  plot,  perfectly  fictitious 
indeed,  but  none  the  less  very  plausible,  the  creation  of  a  rascal  of 
the  name  of  Young,  just  placed  in  her  hands,  and  fully  conscious  of 
the  intrigues  of  Bussell  her  admiral,  she  wrote  a  noble  letter,  express- 
ing her  trust  and  reliance  on  the  patriotism  of  her  fleet,  and  sent  it 
to  Bussell,  with  orders  to  read  it  to  the  captains  of  his  fleet.  Bussell, 
at  heart  a  Whig  and  a  devoted  lover  of  his  profession,  hesitated  no 
longer.  He  would  fight,  he  said,  though  King  James  himself  weie  m 
the  hostile  fleet  He  wen*  horn  ahip  to  ahip,  encouraging  tlie  cie^ja, 
and  wbea  Taarville  bore  down  npon  him  there  was  no  Bign  oi  ieinV 
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heartedness  in  the  English  fleet.  Oveipowered  by  nnmbers,  the 
French  fleet  fled,  broke  into  fragments,  and  was  destroyed  piecemeaL 
But  twelve  of  the  largest  ships,  with  Tourville  himself,  took  refoge 
nnder  the  Forts  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James  and  Marshal 
Bellefonds,  commander  of  the  army.  There,  as  they  lay  in  two  divi- 
sions in  shallow  water,  they  were  attacked  on  two  successive  days  by 
a  flotilla  of  English  boats,  under  Admiral  Booke ;  and  under  the  guns 
of  the  forts,  which  were  supposed  to  render  them  quite  secure,  they 
were  taken  and  burnt,  while  James  looked  on  and  saw  the  destruction 
of  this  his  last  hope. 

This  great  victory  over  the  French,  the  first  which  the  nation  had 
Second  cririi  ©f  won  for  many  years,  drove  the  people  wild  with  delight 
tiM  war  over,  ^jj  the  more  heavy  was  their  disappointment  at  the  feeble 
manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up,  and  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
war  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  An  expedition 
nentin  ^g^^^^^^  St.  Malo  failed  through  the  jealousy  of  its  com- 
•oeoeM  of  the  manders.  The  broken  fleet  of  Tourville,  unable  to  keep 
^^^  the  sea,  assumed  a  new  form.    French  cruisers  and  pri- 

vateers covered  the  ocean,  and  hundreds  of  English  merchantmen  fell  a 
prey  to  them.  The  commercial  world  suffered  more  heavily  from  the 
individual  enterprises  of  men  such  as  the  privateer  captains  Jean  Bart 
and  Dugouay  Trouin  than  &om  the  great  united  fleets  of  France,  and 
almost  regretted  the  victory  which  had  called  to  life  such  enemies. 

The  cluef  incidents  of  the  war  in  the  Netherlands — ^the  fall  of  the 
Fan  of  HMnvr.  great  fortress  of  Namur,  and  the  battle  of  Steinkirk — 
June  80.  ^ere  very  characteristic  of  the  art  of  war  at  this  period. 

It  was  a  time  of  slow,  methodical,  and  scientific  movement  in  the 
field,  but  of  great  advance  in  the  art  of  attacking  and  defending 
fortresses,  which  in  the  hands  of  Yauban  and  Cohom  was  so  far 
perfected,  that  for  more  than  a  century  no  important  change  was 
made  in  the  system  they  advocated.  Louis  did  not  press  his 
advantage ;  after  taking  Namur  his  army  was  diminished  by  detach- 
ments sent  to  other  quarters,  and  William  thought  he  saw  an 
opportunity  of  striking  a  heavy  blow  against  his  weakened  opponent. 
A  traitor  in  the  English  army  had  habitually  informed  Marshal 
Luxemburg  of  every  movement  of  the  allied  troops.  His  corre- 
spondence was  discovered,  and  with  a  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was 
forced  to  write  false  information  which  William  dictated.  Having 
Battle  of  ^^^^'  ^  ^^  hoped,  misdiiected  the  vigilance  of  his  enemy^ 

steinkirk.  the  King  determined  upon  a  surprise.    The  unexpected 

^'^'  ^  diMealtim  offned  hgr  &e  coTiatcy  ^tevented  its  success. 
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Lnxembnig  got  Mb  troops  into  order  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and 
the  English  division  under  Mackay  soon  found  itself  hotly  engaged. 
It  was  saccessful  in  its  first  efforts,  but  the  household  troops  of 
Louis  were  sent  against  it,  and  Count  Solmes  withheld  the  supports 
which  should  have  come  to  its  assistance.  The  division  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  anger  of  the  English  blazed  up  fiercely  against  the 
Dutch  general,  who,  set  over  the  head  of  the  "RTigliab  commanders, 
thus  basely  deserted  their  troops. 

It  was  tiius,  with  many  causes  of  discontent,  that,  upon  the  return 
of  WiUiani  to  England,  the  Parliament  assembled.  Mis-  j)|,g_^*^*^ 
management  had  neutralized  the  great  victory  of  La  PwuuMBt 
Hogne ;  the  discovery  of  Preston's  plot  had  not  been  '^*  ^ 
followed  by  a  single  act  of  justice  upon  the  Jacobites;  a  sharp 
quarrel  had  broken  out  between  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  which,  as 
Marlborongh's  treachery  was  unknown,  seemed  merely  capricious  and 
causeless ;  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  been  a  mere  disastrous 
repetition  of  the  last  year's  campaign ;  William's  chief  misfortune  was 
commonly  attributed  to  the  mismanagement,  or  perhaps  the  treachery 
of  the  Dutch  general ;  the  House  of  Lords  had  been  alienated  by  the 
apprehenflion  of  two  of  its  members,  who  had  been  put  to  their 
recognizances,  and  no  further  charge  brought  against  them;  the 
harvest  in  England  had  failed,  so  that  com  had  doubled  its  natural 
price  ;  and  the  police  had  grown  so  lax  that  highwaymen  in  gangs 
of  twenty  and  thirty  infested  the  coimtry,  and  robbed  ahnost  within 
sight  of  London.  Both  Lords  and  Commons  consequently  entered 
warmly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  But  the 
continued  jealousy  which  existed  between  the  two  Houses  brought 
their  inquiries  to  nothing.  As  yet  neither  Ministry  nor  Opposition 
was  sufficiently  organized  to  secure  the  advantages  either  of  stable 
government  or  of  thorough  reform.  The  administration  was  carried 
on  as  before  with  all  the  evils  of  a  Ministry  divided  against  itself,  in 
the  presence  of  a  factious  and  disorganized  Opposition.    * 

Some  important  steps  were  however  taken  with  regard  to  finance. 
There  was  still  a  tolerably  unanimous  feeling  in  favour 

_      _  T        ▼         1        The  Lftnd  Tax. 

of  the  war,  and  money  had  to  be  procured.  In  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  the  necessary  money,  the  financial  talents 
of  Charles  Montague,  a  young  and  rising  member  of  the  Whig  party, 
first  became  conspicuous.  Early  known  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  the 
author  in  company  with  Prior  of  "  The  Town  and  Country  Mouse," 
he  had  been  introduced  to  the  King  by  his  patron  the  Earl  oi  "Dox^iiX,, 
and,  after  t^st&agthening  bis  poaition  by  a  marriage  witli  the  Do^w^ei 
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Countess  of  Manchester,  had  entered  political  life,  and  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1691.  The  financial 
measures  recommended  consisted  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Land 
Tax  and  of  the  first  establishment  of  Qovemment  loans.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  Qovemment  had  in  early  times  been  met  by  sub- 
sidies. These  subsidies  were  levied  both  on  moveables  and  on  land, 
but  were  chiefly  supported  by  an  assessment  on  the  land  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  four  shillings  in  the  poimd.  Land  had  increased  greatly  in 
value  as  the  demand  for  it  increased,  while  gold  and  silver  had  fallen 
greatly  in  value  after  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  assessment  for 
subsidies  neither  of  these  circumstances  was  taken  into  consideration. 
The  four  shilling  land  tax  had  come  in  reality  to  be  less  than 
twopence  in  the  poimd.  During  the  Commonwealth,  and  sub- 
sequently, a  different  method  of  taxation  had  been  followed.  The 
sum  to  be  raised  had  been  first  determined,  and  each  landowner 
had  been  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportional  share.  In  1692  the  Land 
Tax  was  reintroduced  and  reorganized.  A  new  valuation  was  made, 
and  upon  this  basis  a  tax  was  annually  laid  upon  the  land  varying 
from  a  minimum  of  one  shilling  in  time  of  peace  to  four  shiUings 
oiifiiiiof«he  ^  times  of  emergency.  Four  shillings  on  this  new 
NatioiudDeM.  valuatlou  produced  about  ;£2,000,000.  This  sum  fell 
Jul  20. 1698.  considerably  short  of  what  was  required.  In  addition, 
therefore,  a  loan,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  National  Debt,  was  raised. 
Money  was  plentiful  in  the  countiy,  and  was  so  easily  obtained,  that 
bubble  companies  and  stock-jobbing  had  become  rife.  Montague 
determined  to  turn  some  of  this  superfluous  wealth  to  the  use  of  the 
country,  and  to  spread  the  payment  of  the  debt  over  several  generations 
The  plan  at  first  adopted  in  raising  these  loans  was  not  exactly  the 
same  as  our  present  method  of  perpetual  funding.  The  lenders  were 
life  annuitants,  and  the  interest  of  the  loan  was  secured  on  new  duties 
on  beer  and  other  liquors.  As  each  annuitant  died  his  annuity  was 
divided  among  the  survivors,  till  their  number  was  reduced  to  seven, 
who  would  at  that  time  be  naturally  in  receipt  of  an  enormous  interest 
on  their  original  loan.  After  that,  on  the  death  of  each  of  those 
seven,  his  annuity  lapsed  to  Government  The  whole  debt  would 
therefore  be  extinguished  at  the  death  of  the  longest-lived  annuitant. 
The  money  thus  collected  was  soon  spent  upon  another  disastrous 
^^^  campaign.  Louis,  in  spite  of  the  exhausted  condition  of 
cMnpftign.  his  country,  made  extraordinary  efforts  in  all  directions. 
^^'^  As  far  as  tiie  English  only  were  concerned,  the  two  great 
events  of  ^^ *~  were  the  battle  of  Landen  and  the  destruoi 
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tion  of  the  Smyrna  fleet.    Louis,  using  his  late  conquest,  Naniur, 
for  his  point  of  departure,  had  formed  two  armies,  one  under  Boufflers, 
the  other  under  Luxemburg,  and  hoped  to  repeat  the  triumph  of 
former  years  by  the  capture  of  either  Li^ge  or  Brussels.     But  he  found 
it  was  imx)08sible  to  take  either  of  those  cities  without  fighting  a 
pitched  battle  with  William.    In  spite  of  the  earnest  request  of  his 
geneialSy  he  withdrew  to  Versailles,  and  removed  the  army  of  Boufflers 
to  the  Bhine.     Though  thus  weakened,  Luxemburg,  by  a  threatened 
attack  upon  Li^,  induced  William  to  reduce  his  forces  ^^^ 
to  save  that  town,  and  then  falling  upon  him  at  Landen,  L»iid«i. 
defeated  him  after  a  battle,  the  stubbornest  and  bloodiest  ^^  ^* 
of  the  war.     William's  smi  somewhat  neutralized  the  effect  of  his 
defeat^  and  Charleroi  was  the  only  new  acquisition  of  the  French 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Joss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  made  perhaps  even  greater  impression 
upon  the  English  than  the  defeat  of  Landen.  The  fleet,  in  which 
was  aceomulated  more  than  a  year's  supply  for  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  which  numbered  400  ships,  was  to  be  convoyed  in  safety  from 
London  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  After  passing  the  Channel 
unopposed,  the  English  admirals,  supposing  that  the  T^^^fn. 
danger  was  over,  withdrew  towards  England  with  their  smynuk  fleet, 
ships  of  war,  and  the  trading  fleet  passed  onward,  "^"^ 
guarded  only  by  Rooke  with  about  twenty  men  of  war.  Off  St. 
Vincent  it  fell  in  with  the  whole  combined  navy  of  France,  for  the 
squadrons  of  Toulon  and  Brest  had  joined,  and  were  lying  in  wait 
for  their  rich  prey  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  convoy  was  completely 
broken  up,  many  vessels  destroyed,  while  the  others  fled  for  safety 
in  all  directions.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  estimated  at  many 
millions.  The  disaster  would  certainly  have  been  much  worse  had 
not  two  Dutch  ships  which  formed  part  of  the  convoy  gallantly 
sacrificed  themselves,  and  engaged  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe  the  armies  of  France  were  equally  suc- 
cessfuL  Catalonia  had  been  invaded  and  Rosas  taken.  Catinat  had 
defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  great  battle  of  Marsiglia  (Oct.  3). 
The  Turks  had  compelled  the  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  successes,  France  was  so  worn  out,  that  hints 
of  a  desire  for  peace  began  to  reach  the  English  King. 

The  possibility  of  being  called  upon  to  settle  this  great  point,  and 
the  necessity  of  taking  speedj  advantage  of  his  eTiem.y'a  -weakiieaR, 
broi^ht  mojv  clearly  borne  to  William  th&  great  difficulty  -w^ada-YiaA 
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beset  his  reign.  For  the  position  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
wuuAia'i  to  engage  authoritatively  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  for 

JS5S  to  u?  *^®  money  required  for  the  pay  of  his  army,  and  for  the 
PariiM&eat.  subsidies  by  which  alone  the  allies  were  kept  true  to 
their  engagements,  he  was  dependent  upon  Parliament.  For  at  the 
Bevolution  the  Parliament  had  taken  upon  itself  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  nation.  Yet  upon  that  Parliament  he  was  unable 
to  rely ;  for  the  representative  body,  though  conscious  of  its  power, 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  use  it  advantageously.  It  was  that  worst 
of  all  forms  of  supreme  power,  a  large  disorganized  assembly.  Well 
aware  that,  both  as  head  of  a  confederacy  and  as  a  general,  freedom  of 
action  was  necessary  for  him,  William  had  kept  as  far  as  possible 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  in  his  own  hands,  and  had  sought 
to  win  the  favour  of  all  parties  by  a  judicious  impartiality.  In  the 
main  he  had  been  well  supported  in  his  foreign  policy ;  but  feustion 
was  so  rife,  the  increasing  divergence  of  opinion  so  great,  and  the 
capricious  character  of  the  Lower  House  so  evident,  that  he  could 
take  no  important  step  with  confidence.  He  could  not  answer  for  a 
year's  continuance  of  the  war  spirit,  nor  be  certain  that  any  steps  he 
might  take  with  regard  to  peace  would  be  acknowledged  even,  by 
his  own  ministers.  It  became  necessary,  if  possible,  to  introduce 
some  order  and  organization  into  this  uncertain  body.  It  would  be 
better  to  risk  a  formal  opposition  of  a  certain  number,  and  be  sure  of 
unanimity  in  his  own  administration,  than  to  be  at  the  caprice  of  a 
Heforaua  popular  assembly.  WUliam  therefore  listened  to  the 
united  wug  suggcstious  of  Suuderlaud,  and  determined  to  place 
"********^'  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig  party,  that 

party  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  which  was 
pledged  to  the  continuation  of  the  war.  During  the  next  two  years 
a  change  in  ministry  was  gradually  carried  out,  which  ended  by  the 
establishment  in  1696  of  the  first  united  ministry  in  English  history. 
It  was  led  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party,  of  which  the  leaders 
were  Somers,  HaHfax,  Bussell  and  Wharton  (known  afterwards  as 
the  Junto). 

Parliament  during  these  years  was  occupied  in  financial  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  constant  drain  of  the  war,  and  in  perpetual  party 
struggles  which  terminated  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Whigs, 
and  in  the  substitution  of  the  leaders  of  that  party  for  their  Tory 
rivals  in  all  the  chief  offices  of  the  administration.  The  first  trial  of 
Btrength  between  the  parties  arose  upon  the  question  ot  the  naval 
Mdminmtration  of  the  former  year.    Tlie  wkoVft  hql^otv.  smaa^Ai  Msdfii 
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the  diaasten  which  had  followed  on  the  great  victory  of  La  Hogne, 
which  the  Whigs  had  attributed  not  only  to  the  malad- 
miniBtration  of  the  two  Tory  admirals  to  whom  the  fleet  ^"^  "■•»^ 
had  been  intnistedy  bnt  also  to  treachery.  It  was  impossible,  they 
aigaedy  that  Louis  conld  have  denuded  the  Channel  of  his  fleet,  and 
allowed  a  junction  of  his  admirals  so  far  south  as  St.  Vincent,  unless 
he  had  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rich  prey  he  desired 
would  fall  into  his  hands  but  weakly  guarded.  The  Tories,  who 
were  unable  to  deny  the  maladministration,  were  anxious  to 
exclude  the  word  ''treacherous''  from  the  motion.  The  Whig 
party  was  however  triumphant,  and  by  a  considerable  majority  the 
word  was  retained.  But  tiiough  the  general  assertion  of  treason  was 
thus  made,  the  Commons,  as  was  not  unusual,  shrunk  from  fixing  the 
treaaosi  upon  any  particular  person,  and  each  individual  accused  was 
acquitted  by  a  small  minority.  Enough  had  been  done,  however,  to 
give  the  King  a  fair  opportunity  of  re-establishing  Bussell,  the  great 
enemy  of  Nottingham  the  Secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  thuB  taking  one  step  towards  his  Whig  ministry.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  Nottingham  to  remain  in  office  with  Bussdll ;  he  was  conse- 
quently removed  from  the  Secretaryship,  and  a  fresh  vacancy  thus 
created,  which,  after  some  delay,  caused  by  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  felt  keenly  the  fault  he  had  once  committed  in 
tampering  with  the  Jacobites,  was  filled  by  that  noblemau,  one  of 
the  Whig  chiefs.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  therefore,  William 
found  himself  with  most  of  his  chief  officers  belonging  to  the  Whig 
party.  Trenchaid  and  Shrewsbury  were  Secretaries.  Kussell  was 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Somers  was  Lord  Keeper,  and  Montague 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  only  two  Tories  of  importance  left 
were  Caermarthen,  Lord  President,  and  Godolphin,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  But  the  character  of  the  latter  minister  led  him  to  devote 
himself  almost  exclusively  to  his  official  business,  of  which  he  wap 
master.  Caermarthen  was  therefore,  in  fact,  the  only  important 
element  of  discord  in  the  administration. 

Montague  owed  his  elevation  to  the  continued  success  of  his  finan- 
cial plans.     A  fresh  loan,  known  as  the  Lottery  Loan — because  though 
the  whole  rate  of  interest  was  low,  in  exceptional  cases  chosen  by 
lottery  it  was  very  high — ^was  successfully  negotiated,  £rt»Miihm«nt 
and  more  important  than  this,  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  Bank  of 
was  triumphantly  established.    Banking  with  private 
goldsmiths  had  come  into  fashion  withiD,  the  last  two  leigne,  "SYVi^ii 
the  wmYemence  of  cheques  in  the  place  of  ready-money  paymenU 
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had  become  obvious,  while  the  advantage  to  the  banker  who  had 
the  use  of  the  ready  money  was  also  plain.  The  fiBtult  of  the  system 
was  its  insecurity,  which  had  been  proved  by  the  not  unfrequent 
bankruptcy  of  one  or  other  of  the  banking  goldsmiths.  A  Scotch- 
man of  the  name  of  Paterson  had  some  years  previously  suggested 
the  plan  of  a  national  bank,  by  which  the  Qovemment  should 
obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  banker,  and  the  public,  while 
gaining  the  convenience  of  cheques,  should  have  a  better  security 
than  private  goldsmiths  offered.  This  scheme  Montague  now  adopted. 
He  borrowed  rather  upwards  of  a  million,  and  formed  the  lenders 
into  a  banking  company,  allowing  them  to  treat  the  loan  to  Govern- 
ment as  part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  of  which,  secured  upon 
taxes,  gave  them  the  requisite  supply  of  ready  money.  They  were 
bound  to  pursue  no  other  business  except  banking,  yet,  even  with 
this  restriction,  so  desirable  did  the  plan  seem,  that  it  was  at  once 
triumphantly  carried  through.  As  a  contingent  advantage  to  Qovem- 
ment, it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  company,  which  included  many 
of  the  chiefs  o£jhe  moneyed  interest,  were  pledged,  for  their  own 
preservation,  to  support  the  present  settlement  of  the  throne.  Their 
existence  depended  upon  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon 
their  loan,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the  Jacobites,  if  success- 
ful, would  pay.  The  importsalce  of  this  point  became  very  obvious 
afterwards,  when,  in  more  than  one  crisis,  the  credit  of  Government 
was  saved  by  advances  from  the  Bank.    One  other  important  measure 

Triennial  ^^  carried  by  this  Parliament,  and  that  also  was  in  ac- 
hx^  pMMd.  cordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  This  was 
*^***  "^  the  Triennial  Act,  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament 

to  three  years.  The  King,  always  jealous  of  his  prerogative,  had  abeady 
once  refused  his  assent  to  this  Bill ;  but  now,  having  placed  himself 
in  Whig  hands,  he  withdrew  his  opposition,  and  the  BiU  was  passed.  « 

He  was  indeed  in  no  position  to  enter  into  a  struggle  with  his 
Parliament  A  great  blow  was  falling  on  him,  which  unhinged  him 
more  than  any  difficulties  or  defeats  had  yet  done.    This  was  the 

Death  of  Qiie«a  ^^^^  ^^  ^  wife,  who  had  sickened  of  the  smallpox, 
Mary.  and,  after  a  short  illness,  died  on  the  20th  of  December 

Deaso.  1694.     Her  death  caused  universal  sorrow  in  England 

and  among  the  Protestant  interest  on  the  Continent,  while  it  raised  the 
hopes  of  James  and  his  friends,  who  believed,  not  without  a  show  of 
reason,  that  William  succeeded  in  holding  his  place  chiefly  by  means 
oi  ^o  popularity  of  his  Queen.  Their  hopes  proved  ill  founded,  for 
though  at  £ist  the  King  seemed  so  bidkfiii-li«as\/di  that  lie  declared 
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he  could  nerer  again  lead  an  army,  when  once  he  had  conquered  hin 
fint  grie^  he  resumed  his  old  energy,  and  success  such  as  he  had 
never  jet  met  with  attended  his  efforts  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Meanwhile  in  England  there  was  no  cessation  in  the  strife  of 
partiea.  The  Whigs  pursued  their  triumphant  course,  izpiiiiom  of 
and  oombined  to  remove  the  last  of  their  opponents  from  S!!!!!!^?^' 
the  Qoreniment  Trevor,  a  Tory,  had  in  the  early  mwoiiiW 
part  of  the  reign  been  made  Speaker  of  the  House,  chiefly  for 
the  pnipoae  of  caixyiug  out  Caermarthen's  plans  of  corruption. 
Employed  in  corrupting  others,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should 
be  himself  above  corruption.  Suspicions  of  his  venality  having 
anaeni  the  Whigs  proceeded  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  City 
of  London  and  of  the  East  India  Company,  which,  after  much 
contest^  had  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  diarter.  The  Committee 
found  that  the  City  had  paid  Sir  John  Trevor  in  the  preceding 
seeaion  1000  guineas  for  forwarding  a  local  BilL  The  proof  was  too 
dear  to  be  questioned.  Trevor  from  the  chair  had  to  put  the 
question  whether  he  was  guilty  or  not  of  high  crime  and  misdemean- 
our, and  to  declare  before  all  men  that  '*  the  Ayes  had  it."  He  saved 
himself  from  the  unutterable  ignominy  of  announcing  his  own  expul- 
sion by  feigning  illness.  A  new  Speaker,  Foley,  who  did  not  belong 
deazly  to  either  party,  was  elected  in  his  place. 

The  accounts  of  the  East  India  Company  afforded  the  Whigs  even 
greater  triumph.  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  who  "^as  the  head  of  the  Com- 
pany, confessed  to  having  disbursed  very  large  sums  to  secure  the 
charter,  but  would  give  no  particular  accounts.  The  Commons, 
determined  not  to  be  thwarted,  passed  a  Bill  condemning  him  to 
zefdnd  all  the  money  thus  spent,  in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine,  unless 
lie  made  a  full  confession.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Bill  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Caermarthen,  now  Duke  of  Leeds,  who, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  solemnly  averred  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  matter,  and  was  moved  by  public  considerations 
only.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two 
Houses  should  inquire  into  the  expenditure  of  the  money  that  had 
been  secretly  spent,  and  that  if  Cook  confessed  he  should  be  held 
guiltless.  The  joint  Committee  met ;  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  whose  guilt  in  the  matter  had  been  suggested  by  the  Tories, 
were  proved  perfectly  innocent  But  ^5000  weie  traced,  if  not  to 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  himself,  at  all  events  to  his  confidential  man  of 
business.  Articles  of  impeachment  were  made  out  against  him. 
They  could  not,  however,  be  brought  forward,  because  the  man  of 
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busiiiess,  who  would  have  supplied  necessary  evidence,  had  made 
his  escape  to  Holland.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  continued  to  assert  his 
innocence,  but  confessed  that  he  had  allowed  money  to  be  paid  to  his 
steward,  considering  this  a  very  different  thing  from  taking  it  him- 
sell  It  also  appeared  that  the  money  had  been  refunded  the 
very  morning  of  the  first  sitting  of  the  joint  Committee.  Though 
fOMT.  foiled  of  their  impeachment,  tiie  Whigs  and  the  Commons 
nuurtiMn.  had  done  their  work.    Leeds  was  obliged  to  retire  from 

***^*  active  life,  and  was  never  afterwards  employed  in  the 

administration.    The  sole  discordant  member  of  the  Gk>vemnient 
was  thus  got  rid  ot 

Abroad  likewise  affairs  took  a  turn  more  &vourable  to  England 
siwMM  abroad.  ^^^  ^^  Whigs.  Just  before  the  death  of  Mary  the 
jnneieH.  ^^r  had  entered  into  a  somewhat  new  phase.  The 
navies  of  the  two  great  powers  had  transferred  the  scene  of  operations 
to  the  Mediterranean.  Thither  Tourville  had  gone  from  Brest, 
and  thither  Bussell,  with  the  English  fleet,  had  followed  him.  He 
had  found  means  to  keep  the  French  fleet  in  harbour,  and  to 
do  good  service  to  the  general  cause  by  the  relief  of  Barcelona, 
which  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  absence  of  the  French  fleet  from  Brest,  which  led  to  the 
zraachery  of  Supposition  that  the  harbour  must  be  unguarded,  seemed 
Marlborough.  ^  fiiford  an  Opportunity  for  an  attack  in  that  quarter. 
An  expedition  was  planned ;  the  forces  were  intrusted  to  Taknash, 
while  the  Duke  of  Leeds'  son  Caermarthen  commanded  the  fleet. 
It  gave  occasion  for  a  new  act  of  villany  on  the  part  of  Marlborough; 
though  the  plan  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  he  contrived  to  worm 
it  out,  and  as  had  happened  once  or  twice  before  in  his  career, 
he  used  his  knowledge  only  to  lay  the  details  of  the  plan  before 
James,  and  to  secure  the  destruction  of  the  English  expedition. 
Vauban,  the  great  French  engineer,  was  sent  down  to  re-fortify 
the  place.  Every  vantage-groimd  was  crowned  with  batteries, 
and  into  the  trap  thus  laid  for  him  Talmash  had  rushed  head- 
long to  meet  his  death,  in  company  with  700  English  soldiers 
(Jime  7,  1694).  Marlborough's  treachery  in  this  instance  was 
rather  personal  than  political  Talmash  alone  of  the  English 
generals  could  in  any  way  compete  with  him,  and  he  knew  that  at 
his  death  or  failure  William,  who  it  must  be  recollected  did  not 
know  the  full  extent  of  his  treachery,  would  be  obliged  to  restore 
him  to  his  command.  His  treacherous  plan  succeeded.  He  was 
ag^'  '      '    "  mgii  00  thoroughly  mii^xDLi^AdL)  \]kia.t  William 
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refused  when  he  went  abroad  to  give  the  regency  to  Anne,  which  he 
well  knew  wonld  be  but  to  give  it  to  Marlborough.  But  the  death 
of  Mary,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  year,  while  it  excited 
the  other  Jacobites  to  action,  for  a  time  rendered  Marlborough  true 
to  William ;  for  it  was  followed  by  a  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  the  Princess  Anne,  and  Marlborough  was  now  content  to 
wait  till  the  King's  death  for  the  completion  of  his  designs.  The 
more  earnest  Jacobites  followed  a  different  course,  and  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  conspiracy  aimed  against  his  life  by  Fenwick,  Chamock, 
and  Porter^  that  William  set  out  for  Flanders  (May  1695). 

In  that  country  he  had  no  longer  the  same  formidable  enemy  with 
whom  to  contend.    Luxemburg  was  dead,  and  his  place  was  ill  sup> 
plied  by  Yilleroy  and  Louis'  illegitimate  son,  the  Duke  of  Maine, 
who  was  sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  him.    As  Flanders  was 
expected  to  be  the  great  seat  of  war,  the  bulk  of  the  ^j^p,^,-^,, 
French  army  was  placed  under  Yilleroy  in  that  coimtry.  FUndan. 
Boufflers,    with    12,000   men,    guarded    the    Sambre.   ^*^' 
William,   however,    had   set   his   heart   upon   regaining    Namur. 
Judicious  feints  deceived  Yilleroy  as  to  his  intentions,  and  suddenly 
his  own  army,  that  of  the  Brandenburgers  and  that  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  marched  straight  against  the  city.    Boufflers  had  just 
time  to  throw  himself  with  his  troops  into  the  town.     A  body  of 
troops  under  the  Prince  of  Yaudemont  had  been  left  to  watch 
Yilleroy  in  Flanders.    When  that  general  advanced,  the  Prince  could 
not  hold  his  isolated  position,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  good 
his  retreat  through  the  cowardice  of  the  Duke  of  Maine.    Yilleroy 
advanced  almost  unopposed.     He  took  the  towns  of  Dixmuyde  and 
Deynse,  the  garrisons  of  which,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
were  sent  prisoners  to   France ;    and  hoping  by  threatening  the 
capital  to  draw  William  from  Namur,  he  approached  and  ruthlessly 
and  uselessly  bombarded  Brussels.    But,  undisturbed  by  Yilleroy's 
manoeuvres,  William  -energetically  pursued  the  siege.    He  was  assisted 
by  Cohom,  who  had  originally  fortified  the  town,  and  had  seen  it 
taken  by  the  skill  of  his  great  rival  Yauban.    Yauban  had  since 
much  increased  the  fortifications,  and  Cohom  was  eager  to  regain 
his  honour  by  capturing  it.    At  length,  after  some  fierce  assaults, 
in  which  the  English  under  Lord  Cutts,  who  for  his  bravery  under 
fire  got  the  nickname  of  "  the  Salamander,*'  had  greatly  distinguished 
themselves,  the  town  surrendered,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.    It 
became  evident  to  Yiller<9f  th&t  the  actual  presence  oi  liii^  «nxL^ 
C0ald  alone  ndae  the  siege.    DnwiDg  troops  from  all  the  iie\glQLV>OTXXm^ 
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gamsons,  he  approached  with  80,000  men.  But  William  now  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  give  him  battle  without  withdrawing  from 
his  operations.  For  three  days  the  armies  remained  in  presence, 
aiid  William  lay  expecting  the  attack,  but  Villeroy  judged  his 
position  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  withdrew.  The  fate  of  the  for- 
tress was  now  sealed,  but  Boufflers  thought  that  his  honour  demanded 
that  he  should  stand  an  assault ;  nor  was  it  till  the  English  had 
succeeded  at  the  cost  of  2000  men  in  making  a  lodgment  in  the 
_      ^     ^       place  that  he  consented  to  treat,  and*  for  the  first  time 

BllZTMlttSf  Ox  - 

Numir.  in  history  a  French  marshal  surrendered  a  fortress  to 

Aac  M.  ^  victorious  enemy.    Having  gone  through  the  cere- 

mony of  surrender,  Boufflers  was  much  surprised  and  enraged  at  being 
arrested  on  his  road  to  France.  His  angry  exclamations  against  the 
breach  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  met  by  the  reply^  that 
William  was  only  following  the  example  of  Louis  with  r^ard  to 
the  garrisons  of  Dixmuyde  and  Deynse.  He  was  kept  in  honourable 
imprisonment  till  those  garrisons  were  restored.  m 

It  was  thus  no  longer  as.  a  beaten  and  unfortunate,  though  sHlfnl 
wmiam't  tri-  general,  that  William  returned  to  Englimd.  The  Trien- 
nmvfaABt  retvra.  nial  Bill  having  come  into  operation,  the  present  Parlia- 
**^*®'  ment  would  have  come  to  a  natural  conclusion  the 

following  year.  It  had  on  the  whole  acted  so  much  in  favour 
of  William  and  the  Whigs,  that  William,  could  he  have  pro- 
longed it,  would  probably  have  been  willing  to  do  so.  But  he 
wisely  judged  that  it  would  be  better  to  call  his  new  Parliament 
while  still  popular  from  his  successes,  than  to  wait  the  chances  of  the 
whic  future  year.  The  event  proved  that  he  was  right.  A 
paruament.  brilliant  triumphant  progress  through  England  was  fol- 
H«T.  82.  lowed  by  the  return  of  a  Parliament  with  an  immense 

majority  favourable  to  the  war  and  to  the  Whig  interests.  Four 
Whigs  were  returned  for  London.  Westminster  followed  the 
example  of  the  neighbouring  city,  and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm 
that  even  the  great  Tory  leader  Seymour,  whose  interest  in  Devon- 
shire was  believed  to  render  his  return  for  Exeter  sure,  was  defeated 
in  that  town.  The  Parliament  thus  assembled  had  very  important 
work  before  it,  and,  acting  in  unison  with  the  King,  his  ministry,  and 
the  whole  country,  carried  it  through  to  a  noble  conclusion.  , 

This  important  work  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency. 

The  English  coin  had  originally  been  of  hammered 

mmtotOM        metal,  it  was  constantly  liable  to  inequality  in  weight, 

11^  J«fit  with  law  edges,  ea^^  c^i^^^ed.     In 
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Chaxles  IL'b  reign  this  defect  had  been  partially  cnied  by  the  nae  of 
machineiy,  and  words  had  been  piinted  round  tiie  edges  of  the  coin ; 
but  as  the  bad  hammered  coinage  was  allowed  to  be  coirent  side  by 
aide  with  the  new  milled  coinage,  the  better  coinage  had  either  been 
hoarded  or  had  left  the  country,  as  invariably  happens,  when  some 
part  of  the  coinage  of  the  country  is  of  less  intrinsic  yalne  than  the 
rest.  Consequently  the  evil  became  worse.  Coin  was  more  con- 
stantly dipped,  and  as  it  wore  out  was  more  easily  counterfeited. 
Its  defects  at  length  became  so  obvious  that  shopkeepers  refused  to 
take  it  except  by  weight ;  thus  causing  heavy  suffering  to  the  lower 
orders,  who  generally  received  their  wages  by  tale,  and  had  to  pay 
by  weight,  and  every  little  transaction  became  the  occasion  of  a  dis- 
pute. So  far  had  the  evil  gone,  that  when  trials  were  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  countiy,  the  coinage  had  proved  on  an  average  to 
be  little  more  than  half  its  proper  weight  A  re-issue  of  coin 
became  absolutely  necessary.  The  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Somers  and  Montague,  of  John  Locke  the  philosopher,  and  Isaac 
Newton  the  mathematician.  In  devising  their  plan  two  great 
questions  met  them.  By  whom  should  the  expense  be  borne  ?  How 
could  the  inconvenience  of  the  short  supply  of  coin  which  must 
inevitably  follow  when  the  present  coinage  was  called  in  be  best 
alleviated  ?  A  very  large  minority  wished  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
keeping  the  present  money  in  circulation,  but  lowering  its  nominal 
value.  This  plan,  which  was  in  fact  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  all 
creditors,  was  not  likely  to  find  favour  with  the  four  sagacious  men 
with  whom  the  question  rested.  Two  schemes  recommended  them- 
selves chiefly  to  their  attention.  Locke  proposed  that,  after  a  certain 
fixed  date,  the  coin  should  be  valued  by  weight  only.  This  pre- 
vented any  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium,  as  the  present 
money  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  but  it  threw  the 
whole  expense  of  bringing  the  nominal  and  real  value  of  the  coin 
into  harmony,  not  on  the  Government,  but  on  the  individual 
possessors  of  the  coin.  It  was  evidently  fairer  that,  where  the 
evil  was  a  national  one,  the  nation  should  bear  the  expense. 
Somers  suggested  that,  with  extreme  secresy,  a  proclamation  should 
be  prepared,  saying  that  in  three  days  the  hammered  coin  should 
pass  by  weight  only,  but  that  those  who  held  it  might  bring  it  in 
parcels  to  the  mint,  where  it  should  be  counted  and  weighed,  and 
immediately  restored,  with  a  written  promise  of  a  future  payment 
of  the  difference  between  the  nomizial  and  real  value  oi  iiiQ  com. 
Thus  the  monejr  would  be  withdiawn  from  circulation,  only  ioi  \*\l^ 
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short  time  necessaiy  to  count  it,  while  the  nation  would  snbseqnently 
pay  the  difference.  But  for  this  plan  secresy  and  suddenness  were 
^eLsary,  or  the  intervening  period  wonld  ikve  given  opportunity 
and  temptation  for  unlimited  mutilation  of  the  coinage.  Secresy 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  consult  Parliament,  and 
Montague,  in  the  existing  state  of  party  feeling,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  this  implied.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  act  in  a 
perfectly  honest,  simple  and  straightforward  manner ;  and  immedi- 
ately  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  a  Bill  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  certain  resolutions  previously  taken.  By  these  it  was  declared 
that  the  old  standard  should  be  kept  up,  that  milled  coin  should  alone 
be  used,  that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  nation,  not  on  individuals, 
and  that  the  4th  of  May  followin^fyiould  be  the  last  day  on  which 
hammered  coin  should  be  allowed  to^  used.  The  advantage  of  the 
good  understanding  between  the  Government  and  the  Bank  now 
became  evident  To  meet  the  expense  of  the  new  coinage  ;£l,200,000 
was  wanted.  The  Bank  advanced  it  without  difficulty  on  the  security 
of  a  window  tax,  which  took  the  place  of  the  much  hated  hearth  tax, 
and  which  lasted  on  almost  to  our  own  time.  At  last  the  critical  day, 
the  4th  of  May,  drew  near.  Fortunately  the  country  was  in  an 
enthusiastic  mood.  Two  great  Jacobite  plots,  closely  connected,  which 
had  been  concocted  during  the  previous  summer,  had  been  discovered. 
These  were  Berwick's  plot  for  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Jacobites 
and  for  an  invasion  from  France  ;  and  a  plot  concocted  at  St.  Gemudns, 
intrusted  to  Barclay,  for  the  assassination  of  William  on  his  road  from 
Kensington  to  Richmond.  Invasion  and  assassination  are  the  two 
forms  of  conspiracy  which  the  English  people  cannot  bear ;  and  the 
full  discovery  of  these  schemes,  with  the  proved  certainty  that  both 
Louis  and  James  were  folly  conscious  of  all  their  atrocious  details, 
roused  the  nation  for  an  instant  to  an  unusual  unanimity  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  enabled  Parliament  to  set  on  foot  a  great  association,  signed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  who  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  the 
King,  to  support  the  war,  and  to  pursue  with  vengeance  any  attempt 
upon  his  life.  Qood  tempered  and  loyal  though  the  people  were  the 
crisis  was  a  fearful  one.  The  operations  of  the  mint  were  very  slow. 
iAfiOOfiOO  of  the  old  coinage  lay  melted  in  the  treasury  vaults.  As 
yet  scarcely  any  new  silver  had  appeared.  Money  was  not  to  be  had 
either  for  trade  or  for  private  payments.  Large  employers  somehow 
contrived,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the  old  coinage  which  had 
not  been  clipped,  to  pay  the  wages.  But  the  greater  part  of  England 
lived  on  credit;  and  it  i»  probable  that  even,  thus  the  crisis  would 
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Bcaicelj  liaye  been  got  oyer,  had  it  not  been  for  an  expedient  of 
Montagae's,  who  issued  Gbyemment  secorities,  bearing  interest  at 
threepence  a  day  on  ^£100.  These  are  what  are  known  now  as 
Exchequer  bills,  and  form  a  floating  debt  due  by  Gk)Yeniment  They 
were  eagerly  used,  and  with  the  paper  issues  of  the  Bank  and  the 
free  use  of  dieques  and  credit  by  all,  the  dangerous  time  was  tided 
oyer. 

But  the  most  alarming  feature  was  not  the  difficulty  in  the  com- 
mercial world,  but  the  difficulty  felt  by  Qovemment  wmiaa'iwant 
and  by  the  King  himself  in  proyisioning  the  troops  and  ^^'"MMr. 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  commercial  crisis  the 
Bank  of  England  had  met  with  great  difficulties ;  the  goldsmiths,  \;\\o 
had  always  hated  their  great  riyal^  took  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  destroy  it  by  yillanous  means,  they  bought  up  all  the  Bank  paper 
on  which  they  could  lay  hands,  and  suddenly  bringing  it  forward,  de- 
manded immediate  payment.  The  Bank  directors  with  great  coufage 
gained  time  by  refusing  to  pay  the  nefarious  claim,  and  referring  their 
enemiea  to  the  courts  of  law.  By  means  of  caUs  on  their  subscribers 
they  comtinued  to  pay  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  priyate  and  just 
cLiimB  upon  them,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to 
assist  the  King  when  he  suddenly  wrote  home  to  say  that  j£200,000 
were  absolutely  necessary. 

William  had  hoped  that  his  wants  would  have  been  met  by  the 
establishment,  in  accordance  with  a  feiyourite  plan  of  The  Land  Bank 
the  Tories,  of  a  Land  Bank,  as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  •  '^"•• 
England.  This  somewhat  absurd  scheme  had  been  invented  by  a 
projector  of  the  name  of  Chamberlain,  who  supposed  that  every 
proprietor  of  land  possessing  that  security  ought  to  have  the  dis- 
posal of  at  least  as  much  money  as  his  land  was  worth,  and  therefore 
suggested  a  bank  which  shoiQd  lend  money  entirely  upon  landed 
security,  oyerlooMng  the  difficulty  that  land  is  not  always  at  hand 
and  payable  on  demand  as  money  is.  Harley,  the  representative  of 
the  Tories,  now  offered  to  advance  the  Government  £2,600,000  at  7  per 
cent.  The  payment  of  his  interest  was  to  be  secured  by  a  tax  upon 
salt.  If  half  that  sum  should  be  subscribed  before  August,  and  half 
of  that  half  paid  up,  the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  as  the 
Land  Bank.  This  Bank  was  expressly  intended  to  suit  the  wants 
of  the  country  gentry,  and  to  injure  the  moneyed  interest.  The 
company  was  therefore  bound  to  lend  no  money  but  on  mortgage,  and 
to  lend  on  mortgage  at  least  half  a  million  a  year.  It  was  not  siioNiffe^ 
to  receiya  more  than  3i  per  cent,  intereat  on  these  mortgageB.    "Kovf , 
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as  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  mortgages  was  nearly  7  per  cent 
it  was  plain  that  no  capitalist  would  lend  his  money  at  Jialf  of  the 
ordinary  profits.  It  might  have  been  plain  also  that  the  landed 
gentry  whose  chief  object  was  to  borrow  were  not  likely  to  lend. 
It  was  not  therefore  very  obvious  where  the  capital  was  to  come  from. 
The  Sang,  however,  hoping  to  obtain  money  on  easy  terms,  headed 
the  Hst  of  subscribers  with  ^£5000.  When  the  Land  Bank  was 
called  upon  to  advance  its  promised  loan,  it  was  found  that  the 
whole  subscriptions  consisted  of  no  more  than  j£6200.  So  eager  was 
the  Gbvemment  for  money,  that  it  offered  to  give  the  Bank  its  charter 
in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  £40,000  only,  but  the  subscriptions  never 
rose  beyond  £7500,  and  the  scheme  proved  completely  abortive. 

The  King  was  compelled  therefore  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
fiM  BMik  of  which  by  his  patronage  of  the  Land  Bank  he  had  done 
a«gij^wiOT»iei  jj^  ijgg^  ^  injure.  True  to  their  political  creed,  a  full 
Aac  10.  court  of  subscribers  consented  to  advance  the  necessary 

£200,000,  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The  Government  was 
saved,  and  the  connection  between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Whig  party  sealed  for  ever.  Meanwhile,  Newton's  efforts  as  Master 
of  the  Mint  had  been  ultimately  successful  Provincial  mints  had 
been  established,  and  from  them  and  from  the  mint  in  London 
£120,000  of  coin  was  turned  out  every  day.  By  August  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  a  period  of  unbroken  commercial  prosperity  b^an. 

But  although  marks  of  commercial  prosperity  were  already 
visible,  the  financial  difficulty  was  not  entirely  over.  When 
William,  who  had  been  abroad  during  the  worst  of  the  difficulty, 
opened  Parliament  upon  his  return  (Oct.  20),  he  had  to  confess 
that,  although  the  crisis  had  passed  without  disturbance  in  England 
or  great  disaster  abroad,  there  was  still  need  for  some  exhibi- 
tion of  continued  firmness  on  the  part  of  Parliament.  In  fact,  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  standard  of  the  coin  was  so  plausible,  and  had 
impressed  itself  so  deeply  on  the  ignorance  of  the  masses,  that  a 
very  large  party  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were  still  anxious  to 
have  recourse  to  that  step,  and  till  all  chance  of  such  a  measure  was 
gone  no  speculators  were  willing  to  put  the  new  money  in  circulation, 
and  it  was  constantly  hoarded.  Consequently  a  scarcity  of  money 
still  prevailed ;  and  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  Europe, 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  England  was  ruined,  that  the 
source  of  wealth  which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  European  coalition 
with  the  means  of  war  was  dried  up,  and  that  peace  was  inevitable. 
But  in  the  midrt  of  theie  difficulties  the  triumph  of  the  Whigs  was 
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complete.  The  Parliament  stood  finn,  and  carried  by  a  triumpliaiit 
majority  three  resolutionfl,  which  destroyed  all  the  «_^j4^ 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  England.  Firsts  that  the  EagiMd 
Commons  wonld  assist  the  King  to  prosecute  the  war  "■•*****• 
with  vigonr ;  secondly,  that  nnder  no  circumstances  should  the 
standard  of  money  be  changed;  thirdly,  the  Parliament  pledgeil 
itself  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  in  Parliamentary  funds  estab- 
lished since  the  King's  accession.  The  first  promise  was  at  once 
abundantly  fulfilled  by  munificent  grants  for  the  war;  the  second 
caused  the  immediate  production  of  the  hoarded  coin  ;  while  upon 
the  third  was  framed  Montague's  plan  known  by  the  name  of  the 
General  Mortgage.  Taxes  set  apart  to  meet  the  interest  of  various 
loans  had  proved  insufficient.  The  deficit  was  no  less  than  £5,160,000. 
It  was  now  ordered  that,  should  the  proceeds  of  the  old  funds 
and  new  taxes  now  set  aside  for  the  purpose  prove  insufficient,  the 
general  fdnds  of  the  country  should  be  charged  with  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts.  By  such  means  as  these  the  credit  of  the  country  was 
finally  re-established. 

The  discovery  of  the  Assassination  plot,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  has  been  already  alluded  to.    It  was  th*  jLuasda*. 
one  of  two  Jacobite  conspiracies,  matured  in  the  middle  **•■  p*"*- 
of  the  crisis,  when  it  was  a  common  belief  that  the  Government  would 
never  be  able  to  pass  securely  through  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it. 
One  of  these  conspiracies  was  for  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites 
and  a  simultaneous  invasion  of  England  from  France.    The  com- 
pletion of  this  plot  was  intrusted  to  James's  natural  son,  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  and  in  it,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  been  involved 
all  the  best  of  the  Jacobite  gentry  of  England.     But  side  by  side 
with  it  was  a  baser  conspiracy,  among  the  more  unprincipled  anl 
desperate  friends  of  James,  for  the  assassination  of  the  King.     Tiie 
management  of  this  conspiracy,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Assassination  Plot,  was  intrusted  to  Sir  George  Barclay,  a  Scotch 
refugee.     It  seems  certain  that  the  scheme  was  sanctioned  by  James 
himself,  as  Barclay  was  sent  over  with  a  few  select  followers  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  authorised  to  do  any  acts  of  hofitility 
which   might   conduce  to  the  service  of  the  King.     It  was  also 
certainly  known  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  informed  of  every 
step   in  its  progress.     He  was  too  honourable  himself  to  take  a 
declared  part  in  it,  but  did  not  feel  called  upon  in  any  way  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter.     His  own  mission  proved  unsuccessful.     The 
KngUah  Jacobites  were  willing  to  rise,  but  not  till  a  French  army 

00a.  MOM  ^D\ 
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appeared  in  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  Berwick  could  only 
assure  them  that,  after  the  failures  which  had  already  taken  place,  no 
French  army  would  enter  the  country  till  the  Jacobites  were  actually 
in  arms.  On  this  point  the  negotiation^  broke  down,  and  Berwick, 
.unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  darker  schemes  of  Barclay, 
hastened  to  leave  England  before  the  fatal  day  should  arrive.  This 
day,  the  15th  of  February,  had  been  already  fixed.  Barclay  had 
succeeded  in  collecting  about  forty  men,  some  supplied  from 
France,  some  English  Jacobites  of  desperate  character.  With  these 
it  waa  determined  to  assault  the  King  on  his  return  from  hunting  in 
Eidunond  Forest.  Every  Saturday  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
thither,  crossing  the  Tluunes  by  boat  near  Tumham  Green.  The 
spot  chosen  was  a  narrow  swampy  lane  leading  up  from  the  river. 
But^  just  before  the  time  fixed,  WiUiam  received  from  Portland 
information  that  there  was  a  design  upon  his  life.  He  was  induced 
to  postpone  his  hunting,  although  he  gave  little  faith  to  the  infor- 
mation, which  had  been  received  from  most  untrustworthy  sources. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  following  week  fresh  Information  was  brought 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pendergrass,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  honourable  man.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  allay  the 
suspicions  of  the  conspirators,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  attempt 
should  have  been  made  several  of  the  leaders  were  arrested.  The 
troops  were  set  in  motion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Kent  repaired  to 
his  county,  and  Eussell  hastened  to  take  command  of  the  fleet  to 
oppose  the  intended  invasion.  French  troops  had  been  already 
collected  at  Calais,  and  Louis,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  scheme, 
though  he  had  not  actually  authorized  it,  had  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  its  success  would  offer. 

The  measures  taken  proved  sufficient.  When  the  King  went  in 
state  to  Parliament,  and  explained  what  had  been  done,  the  enthusiasm 
^^^^  of  the  House  was  roused.  Two  Bills  were  rapidly  passed, 
sua  Muntry.  the  oue  Suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  tiie  other 
p«ii.  M.  ordering  that  the  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 

by  the  death  of  William,  and  an  association  was  set  on  foot  by  which 
the  House  of  Commons  bound  itself  to  stand  by  King  William,  to 
avenge  his  murder,  and  to  support  the  order  of  succession  settled  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Throughout  the  country  the  feeling  excited  was 
very  strong.  Means  were  taken  in  all  the  cities  of  England  to  search 
thoroughly  for  conspirators,  the  house  of  one  of  them  was  razed  to 
the  ground  by  the  populace,  and  one  after  the  other  most  of  them 
•v^eie  captured.     Three  of  them,  Chamock,  King  and  Keyes,  were 
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brought  to  trial  Only  a  few  months  before,  a  Bill  which  had 
occupied  the  public  attention  through  several  sessionB  ^^^. 
had  receiyed  the  royal  assent  By  this  the  procedure  «ucationaf  tht 
in  the  case  of  trials  for  treason  had  been  changed.  Before  ^^^^^^^'^ 
the  paaedng  of  that  Bill  a  prisoner  charged  with  treason  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see  the  indictment  before  he  was  brought  to  the  bar.  He 
could  not  put  his  witnesses  upon  oath,  nor  compel  their  attendance, 
nor  was  he  allowed  the  service  of  counsel,  while  the  Crown  enjoyed 
all  the  advantages  of  which  he  was  deprived.  The  Bill  enacted  that 
all  the  above-named  disabilities  sbotuld  be  removed.  The  opposition 
to  this  Bill  had  been  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  advantage  it  ap- 
peared to  give  to  traitors  at  a  time  when  the  Government  was 
notoriously  open  to  their  attacks ;  and  Parliament  had,  by  way  of 
compromise,  postponed  till  the  25th  of  March  1696  (at  that  time  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year)  the  operation  of  the  Act  The  prisoners 
claimed,  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  a  postponement  of  the 
trial  till  that  date.  But  their  requestlwas  overruled,  the  trial  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  once,  and  they  were  all  condemned  and  executed 
(March  24). 

But,  by  the  witness  of  two  of  the  informers,  Porter  and  Qoodman, 

a  more  important  person  had  been  implicated,  if  not  in  the  present 

plot,  yet  at  least  in  one  of  a  similar  nature  which  had   y^aiof  ai* 

been  set  on  foot  immediately  after  the  Queen's  death.   John  Penwick. 

This  was  Sir  John  Fenwick,  a  man  highly  connected,   '^"'* 

who  had  brought  himself  prominently  forward  as  a  Jacobite  intriguer, 

and  had  earned  the  personal  dislike  of  William  by  a  public  insult  to 

the  Queen.     By  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  two  witnesses  were  necessary 

to  prove  the  guilt  of  treason,  and  Fenwick*s  chief  hopes  lay  in  his 

being  able  to  bribe  either  Porter  or  Goodman  to  leave  the  country. 

His  first  attempt  on  Porter  failed.     Porter  informed  the  (Government, 

received  the  money,  and  gave  up  the  agent  who  offered  it  him. 

Fenwick  then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  making  a  confession.     This 

was  drawn  up  with  great  art :  while  none  of  the  real  facts  were 

brought  to  light,  accusations,  only  too  well  founded  upon  fact,  were 

brought  against  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  JRussell,  and  Shrewsbury. 

It  was  asserted  that  Marlborough  had  promised  to  bring  over  the 

army,  Russell  the  navy,  while  Godolphin  only  held  office  by  the  leave 

of  the  exiled  King.  William,  with  great  wisdom,  although  he  knew  how 

much  truth  there  was  in  these  accusations,  absolutely  ignored  them, 

and  ordered  the  trial  of  Fenwick  to  be  proceeded  with  without  delay. 

But  some  of  the  contents  of  the  confession  became  known,  and  the 
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Whigs  decided  tliat,  for  the  honour  of  the  party,  it  could  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Godolphin,  the  last  remaining  Tory  in  the  Govern- 
ment, they  would  have  been  unwilling  to  acquit ;  he  was  induced  to 
resign,  and  the  course  was  now  clear.  It  was  of  the  highest  importance 
that  a  real  confession  should  be  got  from  Fenwick,  but  this  he  now 
refused  to  give,  as  he  had  just  received  information  that  his  agents 
had  contrived  to  get  Goodman,  the  second  witness  against  him,  out  of 
the  country.  Exasperated  by  seeing,  as  they  thought,  the  enemy,  who 
had  tried  to  undermine  the  character  of  their  chiefs,  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  the  Whigs  brought  the  question  before  the  House.  The  confession 
was  voted  false  and  scandalous,  and  rather  than  let  their  victim  escape, 
in  the  heat  of  their  anger,  they  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder  (Nov.  13).  This  attempt, 
which,  as  it  superseded  the  law  of  the  land  by  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  Parliament,  had  an  unconstitutional  and  revengefal  appearance, 
met  with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  was  carried  in  the  Lower 
House  by  a  small  majority.  The  question  became  one  of  party,  and 
finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  passed  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  only  seven.  Great  interest  was  made  for  the  prisoner, 
Eii  exeention.  ^^^  William  refascd  to  listen  to  any  request  for  pardon, 
jMt  28,  i6»7.  an^  Fenwick  was  executed.  William's  inflexibility  is 
better  explained  by  his  desire  to  shield  the  Whig  party,  whom 
Fenwick  would  certainly  have  accused  during  his  trial,  than  by  the 
supposed  existence  of  a  personal  hostility  between  himself  and  his 
prisoner. 

This  troublesome  business  having  been  got  rid  of,  the  session 
comifleta  closed  in  complete  triumph  for  the  Whigs,  among  whose 

STto^  leaders  promotions  were  freely  distributed.  Somers  was 
April  le.  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  made  Lord  Chancellor,  Russell 

became  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Montague  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  This  triumph  of  the  party  reached  its  climax  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  the 
policy  of  William  and  the  Whigs  vindicated  by  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick. 

During  the  critical  year  1696  want  of  money  had  paralyzed  the 
action  of  both  armies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  destruction  of  the 
Louif  dedrea  French  magazines  at  Givet  had  rendered  it  difficult  for 
P*^*-  Louis  to  maintain  his  troops,  while  William,  though 

England  was  by  no  means  exhausted  as  France  was,  was  as  completely 
hampered  by  the  want  of  ready  money.  Louis  had  indeed  in  the 
course  o^   "  '        '«?tiixes  for  peace,  but  the  improvement 
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in  hii  prospects,  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Sayoy, 
who  had  deserted  the  coalition,  joined  his  army  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  CSatix^t,  and  successfully  insiBted  that  Austria  and  Spain 
should  declare  the  neutralization  of  Italy,  had  induced  him  to 
recede  from  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  peace — the  recog- 
nition of  William  as  King  of  England.  The  negotiations  had  been 
broken  off,  but  succeeding  events  induced  Louis,  in  1697,  to  renew 
his  proposals.  The  Assassination  Plot  had  failed ;  William  was 
more  popular  and  better  supported  than  he  had  ever  been ;  the  country 
had  passed  successfully  through  its  period  of  crisis,  had  emerged  more 
powezfol  than  ever  and  more  determined  to  support  the  war,  and  the 
great  French  military  project  for  the  capture  of  Brussels  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  rapidity  of  William's  movements.  Louis  therefore 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  offered  reasonable  terms,  consent- 
ing to  resign  many  of  the  conquests  he  had  made  during  the  war, 
to  give  back  Lorraine  to  its  Duke,  Luxemburg  to  Spain,  Strasburg 
to  the  Empire,  and  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England.  William, 
who  was  never  carried  away  even  by  his  most  impetuous  oppedUoB  of 
feelings,  much  as  he  hated  France,  at  once  recognized  the  ***•  ««^tton- 
justice  of  these  offers  and  the  wisdom  of  accepting  them.  He 
found  however  much  difficulty  in  managing  the  coalition.  The  two 
great  powers  who  had  done  the  least  to  support  the  war  now  did  all 
in  their  power  to  frustrate  the  pacification.  Spain,  moved  by  a 
foolish  vanity  little  suitable  to  its  weak  condition,  made  demands 
which  it  was  impossible  that  Louis  should  grant,  while  the  Emperor, 
moved  by  selfish  policy,  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  continue 
a  war,  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  England,  till  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  King,  which  was  every  day  expected.  He  would  then,  he 
imagined,  be  able  to  secure  by  means  of  the  European  coalition  his 
succession  to  that  monarchy.  At  length,  after  many  difficulties, 
plenipotentiaries  from  France  and  the  coalition  were  assembled 
(March  1607),  the  one  party  at  the  Hague,  the  other  at  Delft,  and 
conferences  were  held  at  Byswick,  which  lies  nearly  equidistant 
between  these  two  towns.  But  the  ceremonies  of  diplomacy,  the 
ridiculous  details  of  precedence,  seemed  to  promise  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  be  dragged  out  to  an  interminable  length.  William 
was  not  to  be  so  treated.  Having  made  up  his  mind  that  peace  was 
desirable  and  that  the  terms  offered  were  fair,  he  was  determined 
that  the  peace  should  be  speedily  made.  While  the  plenipotentiaries 
were  wasting  their  time  at  Byswick,  a  series  of  private  meetings 
took  place  between  Portland  and  Marshal  Boufflers,  between  tbA 
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,  the  importation  of  Irish  troops  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  and 
liondon  overawed  hy  the  great  camp  at  Hounslow.  On  the  other 
hand,  William,  with  his  eyes  fixed  abroad,  with  a  profound  mistrost 
of  France,  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  rapid  approach  of  another 
great  Continental  quarrel,  could  not  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
breaking  up  of  an  army  which  he  had  brought  to  such  perfection. 
The  ministry,  under  his  immediate  influence,  and  guided  by  the  fieur- 
sighted  sagacity  of  Somers,  believed,  like  the  King,  in  the  approach 
of  fresh  danger,  and  thoroughly  disbelieved  in  the  efficacy  of  half- 
drilled  militia  to  withstand  such  well-trained  troops  as  Louis  had 
always  at  his  disposal.  The  national  feeling  was,  however,  too  strong 
to  be  withstood.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  number  of 
soldiers  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount  as  had  been  kept  on 
foot  after  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  a  resolution  which  was  liberally 
construed  by  the  Government  to  mean  10,000.  On  other  points  the 
ministry  and  the  Parliament  remained  at  one.  It  was  in  vain  that 
an  attack  was  directed  against  William's  lavish  grants  of  Crown  lands, 
in  vain  that  an  accusation  of  peculation  was  directed  against  Montague, 
it  resulted  only  in  a  formal  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  of 
the  great  services  of  that  statesman. 

Montague's  success  as  a  financier  had  indeed  reached  its  culminating 
point  in  this  session  by  the  temporary  settlement  of  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  trade  which  had  so  long  excited  the  commercial 
TiM  SMt  public  in  England.    It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned 

Indian  trade.  that  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1693  had  produced  the  fall  of  Lord  Caermarthen.  The 
Company,  originally  consisting  chiefly  of  Whigs  and  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  had,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  who  exerted  an 
almost  dictatorial  authority  in  its  management,  allied  itself  closely  to 
the  Tories.  Its  monopoly  had  also  become  very  unpopular,  as  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  great  receipts  of  the  Indian  trade  had 
excited  a  wish  among  the  mercantile  community  to  enter  moxe  largely 
upon  that  branch  of  traffic.  As  early  as  1691  an  association  of  its 
enemies  had  been  formed,  which,  although  it  was  not  chartered,  was 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  new  Company,  and  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  request  from  the  Parliament  to  the  King  that  he  would 
give  the  old  Company  the  three  years'  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  its 
charter  which  was  legally  required.  An  accidental  illegality  had  in 
fact  just  then  invalidated  the  charter.  It  was  to  procure  its  restora- 
tion that,  in  IBdSyOook,  to  whom  Child  had  now  lelinqmshed  much 
of  Ms  authoii'  «iided  tiie  seezefc  service  money, 
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some  of  which  had  been  traced  to  Caermarthen.  His  bribeiy  was 
saccessfdl.  The*charter  was  renewed  by  the  King,  but  the  Parliament, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  new  Company,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
question,  and  declared  that  every  man  had  a  right  to  trade,  unless 
debarred  by  Act  of  Parliament.  This  declaration  of  the  limits  of  the 
constitational  power  of  the  Crown  in  matters  of  trade  William  could 
not  venture  to  oppose.  From  that  time  onwards,  therefore,  the  trade 
had  been  legally  firee,  but  the  power  of  the  Company  had  been  so 
great  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  its  conduct  so  oppressive,  that  it  had 
been  impossible  for  free  traders  to  carry  on  their  business  with  any 
BuccesB.  Again,  in  1698,  the  question  was  strongly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  again  the  old  Company  found  strong 
sappoxters  in  the  Tory  party,  while  the  Whigs  upheld  the  demands 
of  tiiose  who  wished  to  participate  in  its  advantages.  There  was  a 
division  in  the  views  of  the  opponents  of  the  Company.  Some  were 
eager  for  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  while  others  joined  in  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  that,  although  the  present  monopoly  was  a  bad 
one,  some  sort  of  restriction  was  still  necessary.  It  was  understood 
that  to  advance  money  to  Government  was  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  old  Company  offered  £700,000,  at  four  per  cent., 
as  the  price  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  But  Montague,  anxious  for 
money  to  relieve  the  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  anxious  to 
establish  a  second  great  Whig  society  of  capitalists,  who  Fonnation  of 
would  support  him  as  the  Bank  had  abeady  done,  be-  ^du  com^y* 
lieved  that  he  saw  his  way  to  gaining  those  ends  by  i«98. 
opposing  the  Company,  and  brought  forward  a  plan  by  which  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  support  of  both  sections  of  its  opponents.  He 
suggested  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called  the  General 
Company,  and  proposed  that  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  at  eight  per  cent., 
should  be  advanced  to  Government,  and  that  the  subscribers  should 
receive  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade,  but  be  free  from  the 
obligation  of  trading  as  a  joint-stock  society,  unless  they  should 
afterwards  wish  it.  He  carried  the  Bill  for  its  formation  through 
Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  the  forebodings  of  his  enemies,  found 
that  the  immense  sum  which  had  been  promised  was  readily  sub- 
scribed in  two  or  three  days.  The  Bill  was  carried  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  but,  on  the  5th  of  the  same  month,  the  greater  part  of  the 
subsmbers  declared  their  desire  to  become  a  joint-stock  company, 
which  was  therefore  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  title  of 
the  English  Company  trading  to  the  East  Indies.  The  struggle 
between  the  companies  was  foimd  to  be  so  destructive  to  English 
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trade,  that,  in  1702,  arrangements  for  their  union  were  made.  A 
The  two  Com-  common  court  of  managers  was  established,  their  stocks 
pudes  vntted.  equalized,  and  trade  carried  on  under  the  name  of  the 
"'^*'  United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 

Indies.  But  each  company  still  traded  with  its  own  separate  stock. 
Many  inconveniences  still  attended  thi^  division  of  interests,  and  at 
last,  in  1708,  upon  the  award  of  Lord  Godolphin,  a  final  and  com- 
plete union  was  made ;  and,  as  the  separate  adventurers  who  had  not 
joined  either  company  were  bought  out,  the  monopoly  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  United  Company.  But  though  his  plan  was 
thus  ultimately  a  failure,  for  the  moment  Montague  had  all  the 
credit  of  another  great  financial  triumph,  and  the  Whig  party  might 
reasonably  expect  that,  in  spite  of  the  one  single  defeat  with  regard 
to  the  standing  army,  their  position  would  be  as  good  in  the  new 
Parliament  as  it  had  been  in  that  which  was  just  closing. 

Meanwhile  the  King's  personal  attention  had  been  as  usual  directed 
wmiain'i  atten-  rather  to  foreign  than  to  home  politics.  The  great  quea- 
^s^nSh*  **  *^^^  which  at  once  occupied  the  minds  of  diplomatists 
■ooceMion.  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  the  succession  to  the 

throne  of  Spain.  It  seemed  very  improbable  that  Charles  II., 
a  miserable  hypochondriac,  should  live  much  longer.  At  his  death, 
there  threatened  to  be  a  general  scramble  for  his  vast  possessions. 
Early  in  the  year,  an  embassy  of  unusual  grandeur  had  attended 
Portland  to  France.  The  question  had  been  there  opened,  and  a 
corresponding  French  embassy  under  Tallard  had  subsequently  and 
with  the  same  object  been  sent  to  London.  On  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  the  scene  of  negotiation  was  transferred  to  Holland.  The 
question  was  one  of  great  intricacy  and  difficulty.^    It  was  not  easy 
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to  point  ont  the  legitimate  sacceBsor,  eren  had  it  been  poedble  to 
allow  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  pass  unbroken  into  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  claimants.    The  eldest  of  Char  Ws  sisters  had  married  Lonis 
Xiy.y  a  younger  sister  had  married  Leopold  of  G^ermany.    Leopold 
was  himself  Charles's  first  cousin,  grandson  of  Philip  IIL    In  direct 
descent,  therefore,  the  Dauphin  stood  next  to  the  Spanish  king. 
Next  to  him  came  the  ofGspring  of  Leopold's  first  marriage  with  the 
Spanish  Princess,  namely,  the  Electress  of  Bavaria,  but  she  gave  over 
ber  right  to  her  son,  the  Electoral  Prince.    The  third  in  order  was 
the  Emperor  Leopold.    But  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  with  Louis 
had  been  accompanied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  rights,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  the  second  Princess  with 
Leopold  had  been  attended  by  a  similar  renunciation,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Cortes.    The  marriage  of  Leopold's  mother  with  the  Emperor 
had  been  attended  by  no  renunciation  at  alL    Thus,  if  the  renuncia- 
dons  were  valid,  the  claims  in  accordance  with  them  came  in  exactly 
the  opposite  order  to  the  claims  by  order  of  descent    But  the  change 
m  the  balance  of  Europe  involved  in  the  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Spain  of  a  prince  of  either  the  imperial  house  of  Germany  or  the 
royal  house  of  France  was  of  far  graver  importance  than  the  mere 
legal  rights  to  the  throne.     Both  Leopold  and  the  Dauphin,  conscious 
that  Europe  would  not  submit  to  their  acquiring  Spain  for  them- 
selves, had  handed  on  their  claims  to  representatives,  who  might  be 
considered  as  comparatively  harmless.    Leopold  had  substituted  for 
himself  the  Archduke  Charles,  his  son  by  a  second  marriage,  the 
Dauphin  his  second  son  Philip.    But,  in  spite  of  this  arrangement, 
France,  England  and  Holland  had  considered  it  dangerous  that  the 
Spanish  dominions  should  pass  entire  into  the  hands  of  either  of  th"" 
claimants,  and  the  negotiations  of  this  year  were  directed  to  form- 
ing a  plan  for  dividing  them  with  some  sort  of  equality  among  the 
three.     The  product  of  these  negotiations  was  the  First  Fi„t  p»rttti<m 
Partition  Treaty,  definitively  signed  at  the  Hague  on  *fe»tF- 
the  11th  of  October.     By  this  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions — 
Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands — was  to  pass  to  the  least 
powerful  of  the  three  claimants,  the  Electoral  Prince.    France  was  to 
receive  Guipuscoa  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  the 
Austrian  competitor  was  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Milanese.    The 
treaty  had  been  arranged  as  quietly  as  possible,  but  the  republican 
institutions  of  Holland  were  not  favourable  to  secresy.    Rumours  of 
what  had  been  done  reached  Spain.     The  desire  of  the  King  and 
the  Castilians  was  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  the  integrity  of  the  Empir 
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Charles  was  therefore  persuaded  to  make  a  will,  and  to  declare  that 
candidate  whom  France  and  England  seemed  most  to  fayour,  namely, 
the  Electoral  Prince,  heir  to  his  whole  dominions ;  and  thus  for  a 
time  the  matter  rested. 

Having  thus  temporarily  settled  his  position  abroad,  William  le- 
NewParUameni.  ^"^^®^  ^  England  with  the  hope  of  a  peaceful  session. 
Tory  reaction.     The  hope  was  singularly  falsified  by  the  event    The  great 
***  '  Whig  party,  so  noble  and  united  in  adversity,  had  fallen 

to  pieces,  and  a  Tory  reaction  begun.  The  greatness  and  success  of  its 
measures  had  left  room  for  faction.  The  unpopularity  both  of 
William  and  Montague  afforded  opportunity  for  the  attacks  of 
malcontents.  On  the  assembling  of  Parliament  after  the  new 
elections  (Dec.  6,  1698),  it  became  evident  that  a  large  number  of 
unknown  men  who  had  been  elected,  although  nominally  Whigs, 
intended  to  make  common  cause  with  the  extreme  Tories,  and  that 
The  Country  ^^  United  faction,  under  the  title  of  the  Country 
'*^-  Party,  would  form  an  opposition  against  the  Crown. 

The  last  session  had  abeady  marked  out  the  lines  this  opposition 
would  take.  The  points  at  issue  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
army,  the  distribution  of  Crown  grants,  and  the  conduct  of  individual 
members  of  the  ministry.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the  King  did 
not  act  wisely.  Unable  to  understand  the  insular  politics  in  favour 
with  the  English,  he  insisted  that  the  ministry  should  propose  a 
standing  army  of  20,000  men.  Afraid  to  introduce  a  Bill  which  they 
knew  they  could  not  carry,  the  ministry  suffered  the  initiative  to  slip 
from  their  grasp,  and  a  private  individual  was  allowed  to  propose  that 
the  number  of  troops  should  be  further  lessened  to  7000,  and  that  all 
those  7000  should  be  bom  Englishmen.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Dismiuai  of  the  ministry  the  Bill  was  carried,  and  William  found  him- 
Dutch  guard*.  ggif  compelled  to  order  the  departure  of  his  favourite 
Dutch  guards.  Hurt  to  the  quick,  he  seriously  formed  the  intention 
of  quitting  England.  He  even  drew  up  his  farewell  speech,  and  was 
only  moved  to  remain  by  the  earnest  prayers  of  Somers  and  by  his 
own  returning  wisdom. 

Assured  of  their  majority,  the  Opposition  proceeded  to  attack  the 
late  ministry.  Their  favourite  object  was  Montague,  who  had  laid 
himself  open  to  their  assaults  by  the  pride  and  luxury  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  his  good  fortune,  and  still  more  by  the  indecent  rapacity 
with  which  he  seized  on  the  valuable  place  of  the  Auditorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  worth  at  least  £4000  a  year  ;  this  he  placed  in  the  hands 
cf  his  biotiier^  to  be  held  until  he  should  want  it.    The  next  victim 
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was  Russell,  Lord  Orford,  whose  administration  only  escaped  censure 
bja  single  vote.  And  before  tlie  session  closed,  the  third  point, 
that  of  grants  of  Grown  lands,  was  touched  upon  in  a  way  which  pro- 
duced much  after  disaster.  The  method  used  on  this  occasion 
illustrates  a  point  deserving  of  notice.  The  Revolution  had  placed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  but  Btrmby  bttwMn 
Parliament  itself  consists  of  two  elements,  of  two  Houses  **•  *^  homm. 
drawn  from  different  classes.  Besides  the  general  party  struggles, 
besides  the  frequent  contests  between  King  and  Parliament,  and 
subsequently  between  Parliament  and  people,  there  was  therefore  a 
class  liyalry  between  the  two  Houses,  which  had  shown  itself  already 
on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  reign,  and  was  rendered  more 
prominent  now  by  the  fact  that  the  party  feeling  in  the  Upper  House 
was  on  the  whole  decidedly  Whig.  The  weapon  which  the  Commons 
intended  to  use  in  this  strife  was  their  exclusive  right  of  introducing 
money  Bills.  Those  Bills  the  Upper  House  had  the  power  of 
rejecting  entire,  but  not  of  amending.  The  Commons  now  '^  tacked  " 
or  appended  to  the  Bill  for  the  Land  Tax  a  clause  appointing  seven 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  forfeited  land 
in  Ireland  had  been  granted  out.  This  obnoxious  clause  the  Lords 
were  compelled  to  pass,  or  to  reject  the  Bill  entirely,  and  thus 
stop  the  supplies.  Though  keenly  feeling  tlie  coercion  put  upon 
them,  by  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Upper  House, 
had  not  the  good  feeling  of  the  nation  and  the  strength  of  populnr 
opinion  ultimately  compelled  the  Commons  to  abandon  it,  the  Lo^(l^ 
passed  the  Bill,  feeling  probably  that  the  present  occasion  was  scarcely 
important  enough  for  a  great  constitutional  struggle.  The  Mom.*}' 
Bill  having  been  passed,  the  King,  in  some  anger,  prorogued  the 
Parliament  (May  4). 

As  usual,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  William  withdrew  to 
Holland,  a  habit  which,  now  that  the  war  no  longer  necessitated  hi^ 
presence  there,  increased  his  unpopularity  in  England,  and  tlie 
session  of  Parliament  which  he  returned  to  meet  in  November  KJDO 
was  still  more  stormy  than  the  last. 

The  discontent  in  England  was  backed  up  by  more  serious  dis- 
content in  Scotland.  The  whole  of  that  nation  might  The  Darion 
be  now  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  Court.  For,  "ciienie. 
'luring  the  recess,  on  tho  5th  of  Octolior,  certain  news  had  reached 
Kngland  of  the  failure  of  the  great  Darien  scheme,  and  the  coni])lc'tn 
il-st ruction  of  those  wild  hopes  of  wealth  and  greatness  which  li;j<l 
been  for  the  last  four  years  buoying  up  the  Scotch  natitm.     Paterson 
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the  same  man  whose  scheme  for  the  Bank  of  England  had  in  the 
hands  of  Montague  proved  so  successful,  was  the  originator  of  this 
disastrous  project.      He  had  persuaded  himself   that  the  natural 
wealth  of  a  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  prosperity.     The 
commercial  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  and  Venice  and  Holland  in 
modem  times,  had  risen  to  greatness  and  wealth  without  any  terri- 
torial possessions  of  importance.    He  believed  that  he  could  repro- 
duce this  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  Scotland.    The  scheme  of 
Columbus  had  been  to  introduce  the  wealth  of  the  East  by  a  short 
and  direct  route  into  Europe,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  traffic  of  the 
Venetians.    He  had  found  his  plan  thwarted  by  the  interposition  of 
America ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Gbod 
Hope  had  turned  all  men's  attention  in  that  direction,  and  had 
been  the  great  source  of  wealth  both  to  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese. 
But  the  plan  of  Columbus  had  never  been  quite  forgotten,  and 
Paterson  now  thought  to  renew  it  by  establishing  a  line  of  commimi- 
cation  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  Scotch  were  to  colonize  and 
occupy  the  isthmus,  which  would  become,  in  the  view  of  the  projector, 
the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  Eastern  trade.    Although  he  did 
not  explain  the  details  of  his  scheme,  it  was  listened  to  with  enthu- 
siasm by  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  in  1695,  an  extraordinary  Act 
passed  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  authorismg  the  formation  of   a  Corporation, 
half  the  capital  of  which  was  to  be  held  by  Scotchmen,  with  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  for  thirty-one 
years.    With  the  exception  of  foreign  sugar  and  tobacco,  all  its 
imports  were  to  be  duty  free.    Every  servant  of  the  Company  was 
free  iirom  imprisonment  and  arrest.    The  Company  was  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  unoccupied  territories  and  exercise  legal  rights, 
and  the  King  promised  to  obtain  satisfaction  at  the  public  charge 
if  foreign  powers  assaulted  it.    Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
;£200,000  and  upwards  were  speedily  forthcoming,  and  a  branch 
of  the  Company  established  itself  in  London.    There,  however,  the 
absurdities  of  the  plan  were  at  once  discovered,  and  it  met  with  a 
very  cold  reception.    Any  colony,  to  be  useful,  must  be  either  in 
America  or  in  the  Spice  Islands  ;  now  interference  in  America  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  Spain,  nor  would  Holland  look  on  quietly  at  the 
occupation  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  maritime  war  was  in  fact  inevit- 
able ;  Scotland,  single-handed,  could  scarcely  hope  to  carry  on  such  a 
war,  and  England  would  almost  infallibly  be  drawn  into  it,  and  this  on 
behalf  of  a  Compmj  which,  by  changing  Scotland  into  a  &ee  port^ 
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would  virtnally  make  it  an  enormous  centre  for  smnfg^linp^  to  the 
extreme  detriment  of  English  trade.  The  attention  of  the  King  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  He  expressed  his  entire  disapprobation  oif  the 
scheme,  and  dismissed  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary; 
but  the  law  was  made  and  could  not  be  rescinded.  In  1698,  in  the 
midst  of  wild  enthusiasm,  1200  colonists  set  out  from  Leith,  with 
Paterson  among  them,  and  reached  Darien  in  safety,  and  there 
established  their  colony,  but  almost  immediately  came  into  contact 
with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  governor,  and  the  inevitable  war  began. 
At  first,  however,  the  reports  were  favourable,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  new  armament  of  four  ships  and  1800  colonists  left  Scotland 
for  Caledonia,  as  the  new  settlement  was  called.  They  had  not 
been  gone  long  before  news  arrived  at  New  York  that  the  colony  no 
longer  existed,  and  that  the  wretched  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  had 
sought  refage  in  New  England.  In  fact,  the  climate  had  proved 
eminently  unhealthy,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Paterson*  Pro- 
visions had  failed,  and,  worn  out  and  enfeebled,  the  colonists,  feeling 
themselves  entirely  unable  to  repell  the  assaults  of  Spain,  determined 
to  withdraw.  After  miserable  suffering,  a  few  of  them  reached  New 
York,  and  the  second  expedition  arrived  in  Caledonia  to  find  onl} 
uninhabited  ruins.  They  determined  upon  reoccupying  these,  rebuilt 
the  fort,  and  during  the  few  healthy  months  continued,  though  with 
heavy  losses,  to  carry  out  their  operations.  But  before  long  a 
Spaidsh  fleet  appeared  before  the  town,  and  an  army,  marching  across 
the  isthmus  from  Panama,  blockaded  it  on  the  land  side.  Resistance 
was  impossible.  Already  300  of  the  new-comers  had  died,  the 
survivors  promised  to  depart  within  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  11th 
of  April  left  the  colony  for  ever.  The  disaster  was  regarded  by  the 
Scotch  as  a  national  injury  on  the  part  of  England.  The  Company 
had  throughout  excited  great  anger  in  the  Southern  kingdom ;  the 
colonial  governors  had  done  all  they  could  to  discourage  the  colony 
when  it  arrived,  and  the  Scotch  were  ready  to  trace  this  opposition  to 
national  jealousy, — ^to  attribute  it  even  to  William's  partiality  for  his 
Dutch  subjects,  whose  trade  might  have  been  injured.  In  truth,  the 
whole  business  was  a  proof,  as  William  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
liords,  of  the  difficulty  of  managing  two  countries  with  different 
interests  under  one  Crown,  and  the  necessity  of  a  closer  imion 
between  the  nations. 

It  was  thus,  supported  by  the  discontent  of  Scotland,  that  the  mal- 
contents of  Parliament  resumed  the  question  of  the  man-  hcw  Puuuntni 
Bgement  of  the  royal  property.    After  a  fruitless  attack  "•^-  *•»  *•••• 
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upon  Somers,  who  had  indeed  received  a  grant,  but  one  againat  which 
no  reasonable  complaint  could  be  made,  they  proceeded  to  follow  up 
the  work  of  the  last  session,  and  to  act  upon  tiie  recommendation  of 
the  seven  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  tacked  clause 
of  the  preceding  session.  The  Crown  lands  had  been  constantly  dealt 
with  according  to  the  King's  pleasure,  without  parlia- 
mentary  interference.  In  early  times,  however,  they  had 
been  regarded  as  a  trust.  Parliament  had  frequently  demanded  that 
the  King  should  live  upon  his  own  revenues,  and  Acts  for  the  resump- 
tion of  grants  had  been  passed,  the  last  being  that  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Since  then  the  gift  of  the  Crown  had  been 
considered  a  perfectly  soimd  title.  Whatever  dislike,  therefore,  Wil- 
liam's lavish  grants  to  his  Dutch  favourites  had  excited,  there  would 
have  been  very  great  difficulty  in  calling  in  question  his  right  to  make 
them.  The  use  to  which  the  forfeited  lands  which  had  fallen  into  Wil- 
liam's hands  after  the  Pacification  of  Limerick  had  been  put  was  more 
open  to  objection.  A  Bill  ordering  them  to  be  applied  to  the  public 
service  had  been  interrupted  and  left  incomplete,  and  the  King  had 
promised  that  the  Commons  should  have  another  opportunity  of 
considering  the  question.  As  they  had  since  taken  no  steps  in  the 
matter,  he  seems  to  have  considered  himself  free  to  act  as  he  pleased. 
Of  the  forfeited  lands,  which  amounted  to  about  1,700,000  acres,  a 
fourth  had  been  restored  to  its  ancient  possessors,  according  to  the 
Limerick  Pacification.  Some  of  the  rest  had  been  mercifully  given 
back  to  Irishmen,  some  to  men  like  Qinkel  and  Galway,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Irish  wars,  but  by  far  the  larger 
portion  had  fallen  to  the  King's  personal  friends,  such  as  Woodstock, 
the  eldest  son  of  Portland,  and  Keppel,  Lord  Albemarle.  The  Com- 
mission could  not  arrive  at  unanimity,  and  sent  up  two  reports.  But 
that  of  the  majority,  which  was  very  hostile  to  Government,  was 
alone  accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  ridiculously  over-estimated  the 
grants  at  a  sum  of  £2,600,000,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
very  undue  leniency  had  been  shown  to  the  Irish.  Had  these  grants 
not  been  made,  and  the  confiscations  properly  exacted,  much  of  the 
present  heavy  taxation,  they  said,  might  have  been  spared.  The 
Eeium  tion  CommoDs,  longing  to  be  free  from  taxes  and  hating  the 
Biu  passed.  Dutch  favourites,  took  up  the  matter  with  factious 
'  warmth,  and  the  Resumption  Bill  was  passed,  vesting 

all  the  forfeited  lands  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  offering  large 
rewards  to  informers  who  would  point  out  lands  which  ought  to  have 
been  confiscated.    They  even,  with  palpable  injustice^  included  in 
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their  inquiiy  lands  which  had  never  been  forfeited.  Expecting 
opposition  from  the  Upper  House,  they  again  tacked  this  Bill  to  the 
Land  Tax  BilL  The  Lords  now  determined  upon  a  struggle.  Little 
as  they  liked  the  Dutch  favourites^  they  could  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  thus  overridden.  Their  opposition  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
the  nation  felt  with  the  Commons,  and  foreign  affairs  had  reached 
a  crisis  which  rendered  peace  at  home  necessary  to  the  King.  The 
quarrel  was  pressed  so  for  as  to  threaten  a  complete  breach  between 
the  Houses,  and  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Constitution.  By  the  _  „ 
influence  of  the  King  the  Lords  were  induced  to  yield,  and  prorogued. 
the  triumphant  Commons  were  passiDg  to  fresh  assaults  ^1^  "•  "*** 
on  the  King's  friends,  when,  having  passed  the  Land  Tax  Bill  and  thus 
sapplied  himself  with  money,  William  suddenly  prorogued  the  Houses. 
The  necessity  which  had  driven  him  to  this  step  was  the  reopening 
of  the  question  of  the  Spanish  succession.  In  January  1699  the 
Electoral  Prince  had  died.  The  whole  question  thus  assumed  a  new 
shape,  and  "William's  undivided  attention  was  required.  For  the 
same  reason,  probably,  and  to  allay  the  opposition  in  the  House, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  remove  Somers  from  office,  and  to 
place  the  Great  Seal  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright.  The 
Second  Partition  Treaty,  which  the  King  was  now  engaged  in 
arranging,  was  such  as  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  death  of  the 
third  claimant.  The  bulk  of  the  Spanish  dominions  s^jond  Partmo* 
was  now  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke.  It  was  to  him  Treaty, 
that  now  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Netherlands  were  assigned,  while 
Milan,  which  had  formerly  fallen  to  his  share,  was  to  be  transferred 
to  France,  to  be  ultimately  exchanged  for  Lorraine,  a  German  fief, 
very  important  to  round  off  the  French  dominions.  But  again  these 
arrangements  were  upset.  Portocarrero,  the  Spanish  minister,  was  in 
the  French  interest,  and  supported  by  Harcourt,  the  ablest  French 
diplomatist.  By  playing  upon  national  feeling,  which  was  strong 
against  any  partition,  these  statesmen  excited  the  anger  of  the  Span- 
iards against  William,  who  had  already  incurred  their  enmity  by  his 
fancied  support  of  the  Darien  scheme ;  and  Charles  was  at  length 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  making  another  will.  The 
events  of  the  late  session  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  William  was 
not  really  master  of  England,  while  the  visible  greatness  of  France 
seemed  to  afford  the  best  chance  of  keeping  the  Spanish  monarchy 
undivided;  the  will  was  therefore  made  in  favour  of  the  Dauphin's 
son  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  declared  heir  to  the  whole  of 
the  Spanish  dominions.      The  treaty  was  not  well  received   in 

\3\ 
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England.  While  one  party  clamonred  that  too  much  was  given  to 
France,  another  complained  of  the  injustice  of  forestalling  the  wishes 
of  the  Spanish  people,  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  anger  at  the 
secresy  with  which  the  treaty  had  been  arranged,  a  treaty  which 
might  easily  draw  England  into  a  foreign  war,  and  which  had  been 
concluded  entirely  without  consulting  Parliament.  This  anger 
reached  its  highest  point  when,  in  November,  the  King  of  Spain  died, 
and  Louis,  in  defiance  of  all  his  treaties,  accepted  his  grandson's  great 
inheritance.  William  had  determined  that  the  whole  responsibility 
should  lie  with  himself,  trusting  in  his  own  diplomatic  skill ;  he  had 
been  beaten  at  his  own  arts,  and  his  great  treaty  was  absolutely  useless. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  time  when  the  King  had  been  so  unpopular 
fTiuiun'g  or  his  enemies  so  strong.    Nearly  every  class,  except  his 

unpopularity.  q^^^j^  immediate  followers  among  the  Whigs,  were  alien- 
ated from  him ;  the  mass  of  the  people  had  suffered  from  heavy  taxa- 
tion, the  nobles  were  sore  at  the  unwise  preference  given  to  foreigners ; 
the  whole  nation  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  disliked,  his  constant 
absences  from  home ;  the  scandal  of  the  Irish  forfeitures  had  just 
been  brought  to  light ;  the  country  gentry  remembered  with  anger 
the  failure  of  their  Land  Bank,  and  saw  with  envy  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  moneyed  interest.  One  thing  was  plain,  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  a  Parliament  so  adverse  as  the  last,  with 
New  minirtry.  &  ministry  so  powerless  as  the  late  holders  of  power  had 
Deo.  1700.  proved.  William  therefore  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
summoning  a  new  one  for  the  following  February ;  and,  freeing  him- 
self from  the  old  ministry,  called  to  his  councils  Eochester,  the  late 
Queen's  uncle  and  the  head  of  the  High  Church  Tories,  with  Gk)dolphin 
and  Sir  Charles  Hedges.  For  the  present  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  European  war ;  of  this  as  yet  there  was  but  little 
sign.  Austria  had  indeed  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  Eling  of 
Spain,  and  withdrawn  its  ambassador  from  Madrid,  but  in  other 
countries  it  seemed  as  if  the  will  of  the  late  Spanish  King  would  be 
quietly  accepted.  WiUiam  himself  could  do  nothing,  and  for  the 
time  was  compelled  to  submit.  His  new  ministry  entreated  him  to 
New  Parliament,  acknowledge  Philip;  his  Parliament  showed  no  dis- 
peb.1701.  position  to  support  him  in  any  hostile  steps  against 

France.  Two  questions  which  he  placed  before  them  in  his  opening 
speech  were,  the  succession  of  the  throne  of  England,  the  settlement 
to  which  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  late  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  the  yorong  mq  of  the  Princess  Anne  (July  29,  1700), 
and  the  poiitim  *  nd  ihoold  assome  In  the  fiace  of  the 
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altered  aspect  of  European  politics.  It  was  in  vain,  np^n  this  latter 
point,  that  he  attempted  to  \irge  them  to  energy.  The  King  of  France 
had  driven  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  Philip,  by  suddenly  entering 
the  Low  Countries,  and  capturing  15,000  of  their  troops  who  had  been 
intended  to  garrison  the  barrier  fortresses.  William  and  the  Dutch 
States  had  in  vain  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
and  the  surrender  of  the  strongholds.  But  even  this  act  of  aggres- 
sion did  not  arouse  the  Parliament  to  energy.  They  acknowledged 
the  obligations  of  England  under  the  Treaty  of  1677,  and  promised  to 
eend  succours  to  the  Dutch,  but  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect 
of  any  grants  for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  other  point  much  more 
vigorously  prosecuted.  A  Bill  of  Succession  was  indeed 
produced,  but  nearly  every  clause  seemed  evidently  aimed 
against  the  King's  former  conduct.  The  new  sovereign  was  not  to 
leave  the  kingdom  without  leave  of  Parliament;  no  person  not 
a  bom  Englishman  was  to  be  capable  of  holding  any  position  of 
trust,  or  of  receiving  any  grant  from  the  Crown.  England  was  not 
to  be  engaged  in  war  for  the  defence  of  any  dominions  not  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Government 
were  to  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Coimcil,  and  countersigned  by  such 
members  of  that  body  as  should  advise  or  consent  to  them.  Having 
thus  secured,  as  they  thought,  the  insular  position  of  England,  the 
House  proceeded  to  settle  the  succession  upon  the  Electress  Sophia  of 
Hanover.  Thus,  though  the  Protestant  succession  was  secured,  a 
Bill  which  William  had  hoped  would  be  a  singular  expression  of 
popular  sympathy  with  his  own  efforts  was  in  fact  a  vote  of  censure 
on  many  of  ^e  acts  of  his  reign. 

While  public  business  was  thus  proceeding  languidly,  the  whole 
energy  of  the  House  was  directed  against  the  old  Whig        ^^ 
leaders  and  against  the  House  of  Lords.     Impeach-  againatthe 
ments  were  hurried  on  against  Lord  Portland,  Lord  ^***** 
Oxford,  Lord  Somers,  and  Montague,  who  had  now  become  Lord 
TTfilifftT.     Against  each  of  these  the  main  charge  was  the  share 
they  had  taken  in  the  Partition  treaties.     But,  in  the  case  of 
Portland  and  Montague,  there  were  additional  charges  in  refer- 
ence to   the  grants  and  dilapidations  of  the  royal  revenue,  for 
which  they  were  said  to  be  answerable;   while   against  Somers 
and  Oxford  was  alleged  a  ridiculous  story  concerning  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  notorious  exploits  of  Captain  Kidd.    This  man  had 
been  sent  out  by  private  enterprise  to  destroy  piracy  in  the  Indian  Sea^ 
and  had  there  himself  turned  pirate.    Both  Someis  and  Oii(A^  Ya^l 
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subscribed  to  the  original  enterprise.  Somers,  as  Chancellor,  had 
sealed  Kidd's  commission.  It  was  now  ridiculously  suggested  that 
they  had  all  along  known  of  his  piratical  intentions.  But,  while 
sending  up  these  impeachments,  the  Commons  felt  absolutely  certain 
that  the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords  would  at  once  acquit  their 
victims,  for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  measure  was  not  one  of 
justice  but  one  of  faction;  they  therefore  passed  an  unjustifiable 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  to  dismiss  the  four  Peers  from  his 
Council,  even  before  the  impeachments  were  heard.  The  House  of 
Lords  produced  a  counter  address.  The  Commons  demanded  longer 
time  to  complete  their  impeachments,  but  the  Peers  were  determined 
to  bring  a  matter  on  which  their  judgment  was  in  fact  foregone  to  a 
speedy  issue,  and  had  now  both  law  and  right  on  their  side.  They 
therefore  positively  refused  to  extend  the  time,  and  the  I7th  of  June 
was  fixed  for  Lord  Somers's  trial.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up 
vdth  the  usual  preparations  for  impeachment.  The  Lords  marched  in 
all  pomp  to  their  judgment-seat  The  Commons,  declaring  they  had 
been  denied  justice,  refused  to  appear.  There  were  no  accusers,  and 
Somers  was  declared  acquitted. 

But  many  signs  had  begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  country 
which  induced  William  to  believe  that  the  popular  opinion  was 
turning,  and  he  ventured  to  put  an  end  to  the  very  dangerous  fight 
The  Kentish  between  the  Houses  by  a  prorogation  (June  24).  What 
Petition.  ia  known  as  the  Kentish  Petition  was  the  great  sign  of 

this  changed  feeling.  This  petition  had  been  sent  up  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Kent.  It  hinted  that  public  business  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  pursuit  of  personal  vengeance  substituted,  and 
humbly  deprecated  the  least  mistrust  of  the  King,  and  implored  the 
House  to  give  effect  to  its  loyal  addresses  by  turning  them  into 
Bills  of  supply.  So  arbitrary  was  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
time  in  the  assertion  of  its  privilege,  that  it  was  only  by  consenting 
to  remain  outside  the  House,  and  be  personally  answerable  for 
their  document,  that  the  five  gentlemen  who  brought  up  this  petition 
were  able  to  get  it  presented  at  all  (May  8).  It  raised  a  storm  of 
anger,  was  voted  scandalous,  infamous  and  seditious,  and  the  five 
gentlemen  were  dismissed  to  prison.  But  their  cause  was  taken  up 
by  the  whole  Liberal  party,  and  the  desires  expressed  in  the  petition 
were  brought  before  the  public  in  mach  mare  forcible  language  in  a 
The  Legion        memorial  "wiitteii  \a  TL|Tft|k|rijl|ft^'^  fxooL  its  agnatuie 

could  not  bu* 
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Hope  was  indeed  again  opening  before  him.  Not  only  could  he 
feel  certain  of  some  support,  however  weak,  at  home,  but  the  per- 
sistent retention  on  the  part  of  Louis,  in  spite  of  all  their  clamours, 
of  the  Dutch  barrier  fortresses  and  the  15,000  troops  he  had  captured 
had  begun  to  rouse  the  war  spirit  of  that  people.  Left  more  free  to 
act  now  that  Parliament  was  prorogued,  William  at  once  despatched 
10,000  troops  into  Holland,  under  command  of  Marlborough,  and 
before  long  went  thither  himself,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  Qrand 
Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the  Em})eror.  Yh.^  (y^m^ 
This  treaty  was  completed  in  September.  But  the  terms  ^u*«»««. 
of  it  proved  surely  how  low  "William's  hopes  still  were.  It  only 
declared  that  it  was  desirable  that  satisfaction  should  be  given 
to  the  Emperor  on  account  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  and  pledges 
given  for  the  security  of  England  and  her  allies.  It  allowed  two 
months  for  peaceful  negotiations.  After  that  time  the  contracting 
powers  pledged  themselves  to  attempt  the  recovery  by  force  of  arms 
of  Milan  for  Austria,  and  of  the  barrier  fortresses  for  Holland. 

At  this  moment  James  II.  of  England  lay  dying.   With  all  Europe 
submitting  with  ill-dissembled  dislike  to  the  late  acqui-   Death  of 
flition  of  Spain  by  the  Bourbons,  and  ready  to  take  any  '***•■  ^ 
opportunity  for  disturbing  the  newly-appointed  King,  to  acknowledge, 
in  contravention  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
as  K'JTig  of  England,  was  a  step  full  of  danger  for  the  French  King.    It 
conld  not  have  been  hidden  from  Louis,  as  it  certainly  was  not  hidden 
from  his  ministers,  that  the  real  strength  of  his  present  position  was 
the  depressed  condition  of  William,  thwarted  by  his  factious  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  Louis  must  have  known  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
change  that  weakness  into  strength  than  a  violation  of  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick, — the  destruction  of  the  one  great  advantage  which  England 
had  gained  by  nine  years'  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.    But  the 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  won  lovIi  acknow- 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  Stuarts,  and  a  certain  theat-  ^^JleSw* 
rical  magnanimity  which  seldom  deserted  Louis,  proved  Sept.  le. 
stronger  than  prudence.    At  the  deathbed  of  James  he  promised  to 
uphold  the  claims  of  his  son,  and  three  days  afterwards  the  young  Prince 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  whole  Court  as  King  of  England. 

No  better  news  could  have  reached  William.    Again,  as  in  the 
time  of  his  first  landing  in  England,  his  enemy  had  done  Rouei  sngudi 
more  for  him  than  any  skill  or  diplomacy  of  his  own   p»toiotiMi. 
could  effect.    The  whole  nation  burst  into  a  flame.    Patriotic  and 
loyal  addresses  came  pouring  in  upon  him.    Public  bodies  in  sJl 
pcurts  of  the  country  passed  resolutions  fall  of  affectvon  iot  \mxv.    T 
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conduct  of  tlie  late  majority  was  denounced  as  factions  wrangling, 
and  the  cause  of  the  great  insult  which  had  been  laid  on  the  country ; 
and  the  connection  between  the  Tory  party  and  Louis  seemed  to  be 
rendered  plain  when  the  French  ambassador  was  found  seated  at 
supper  in  a  well-known  Jacobite  tavern  surrounded  by  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  Tory  party.  The  King  seized  the  moment  of 
excitement,  and,  though  conscious  of  the  delays  it  would  entail,  at 
once  dissolved  Parliament.  A  struggle  such  as  has  seldom  been 
seen  excited  England  from  end  to  end,  and  everywhere  it  became 
evident  that  the  reckless  conduct  of  Louis  had  secured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Whigs.  London  returned  four  Whig  members,  Wharton 
again  won  back  his  supremacy  in  Buckingham,  even  the  virulent 
Howe  was  defeated  and  lost  his  seat  in  Gloucestershire.  The  flame 
of  indignation  still  blazed  high  when  William  met  his  new  Parlia- 
Nmr  Parliament  ment  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  and,  in  words  of  un- 
andttiniftry.  usual  fire,  bade  them  drop  their  factious  disputes,  and 
know  no  other  distinction  than  that  of  those  who  were  for  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  present  Establishment,  and  of  those  who 
meant  a  Popish  prince  and  a  French  government.  The  ministry 
was  largely  changed.  Godolphin  left  the  Treasury  to  make  room 
for.Lord  Carlisle  ;  Manchester  was  made  Secretary  instead  of  Hedges, 
and  other  Whig  Lords  were  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  is 
true  that  the  unanimity  was  by  no  means  perfect.  The  Tories  were 
still  strong  in  the  House.  There  was  still  some  fear  of  the 
ultimate  return  of  the  Stuarts.  But  the  Government  was  strong 
enough  to  pass  a  BiU  for  attainting  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  still  more  important  Bill  abjuring  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
pledging  those  who  took  the  oath  to  uphold  in  turn  each  successor 
named  in  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  acceptance  of  this  oath  was 
made  requisite  for  every  employment  either  in  Church  or  State. 

It  was  thus  in  the  full  flush  of  a  new  victory,  with  hopes  high, 
Death  of  and  with  a  well-grounded  belief  that  his  life's  work  of 

^"^^**^  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  would 

not  after  all  be  wasted,  that  William,  broken  down  by  disease  and 
suffering,  died.  He  had  long  been  so  ill  that  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of,  but  he  was  stiU  able  to  ride.  On  the  20th  of  February, 
his  horse,  stepping  upon  a  molehill,  fell  with  him,  and  his  collar-bone 
was  broken.  This  accident  rendered  his  recovery  hopeless.  He 
lived  just  long  enough  to  express  his  strong  desire  for  a  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  to  appoint  the  Commission  which  gave  the  royal 
assent  to  the  Abjuiation  Act  On  the  8th  of  Maich,  surrounded  by 
\mW  ^«dhi8last 
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IN  passing  to  a  new  reign  we  pass  to  no  new  epoch.  No  new 
principles  are  at  work,  no  new  influences  visible,  power  of 
The  same  constitutional  growth  which  had  been  gradu-  i««fii>orongii. 
ally  developing  itself  since  the  Revolution  makes  its  way  steadily 
onwards.  The  sole  difference  is  the  difference  in  the  person  of  the 
eovereign.  In  the  yet  unfixed  state  of  the  Constitution  this  might 
liave  introduced  important  changes^  and  did  in  fact,  by  the  absence  of 
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the  strong  personal  character  of  William,  tend  to  easier  and  more 
complete  development  of  parliamentary  action.  But  the  importance 
of  the  Queen  was  much  neutralized  by  the  complete  mastery  exer- 
cised over  her  mind  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  The 
effect  of  Marlborough's  supremacy  was  to  reproduce  almost  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  the  former  reign.  Though  an  immoral  politician, 
a  self-seeking  and  avaricious  man,  Marlborough  was  too  great  not  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  of  William's  European  schemes.  Thus,  as  far 
as  European  policy  was  concerned,  he  passed  almost  completely  into 
that  King's  place,  pledged  both  by  his  natural  intellect  and  by  his 
personal  interests  to  pursue  very  much  the  same  course  as  William 
had  taken.  It  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  truth  to  call  the  earlier 
part  of  Anne's  reign  the  reign  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  and 
he  encountered  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  and  was  reduced  to 
exacUy  the  same  strait  as  his  predeceaaor  held  heen  in  hia  attempts 
to  carry  out  a  national  policy  without  regard  to  party. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  had  followed  as  a  natural  consequence 
woxk  of  the  flx«t  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign  who  had  summoned  it, 
pariument.  a^^  jj^  -^f hom  it  was  regarded  as  depending.  The  new 
position  which  the  Parliament  had  occupied  since  the  Kevolution 
had  naturally  modified  that  view.  By  a  law  passed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  year  of  William's  reign.  Parliament  was 
allowed  to  sit  for  six  months  after  the  King's  death.  It  was 
therefore  with  the  same  Whig  Parliament,  which  had  come  into 
existence  just  after  Louis  had  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  Anne's  reign  began.  The  conduct  of  the  Parliament  during 
the  few  months  of  its  existence  was  entirely  free  from  faction.  It 
completed  and  applied  the  Abjuration  Bill,  on  which  it  had  been 
busy  at  the  end  of  the  last  reign,  established  an  examination  of 
public  accounts,  and  granted  vdth  great  unanimity  the  same  revenue 
as  William  had  enjoyed;  and  further,  took  a  first  step  towards  a 
measure  which  William  had  recommended,  and  which  the  failure  of 
the  Darien  scheme  had  rendered  almost  inevitable,  by  passing  a  Bill 
for  appointing  Commissioners  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  a  complete 
union  with  Scotland. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  both  the  tendencies  of  the  Queen 

and  Marlborough's  views  on  home  politics  would  lead  to  the  restoration 

of  Tory  influence.    On  the  Duke  himself  and  on  his  wife  honours  and 

offices  were  freely  lavished,  and  the  new  ministry  was 

lory  nunlstry.        i  i 

drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  Tory  party.      Thus 
'•*hin,  Marlborough's  son-in-law,  was  made  Lord  TreaBurer; 
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Nottingham  and  Six  Cliarles  Hedges,  Secretaries  of  State;  Lord 
Normanby,  shortlj  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Priyy  Seal; 
Pembroke,  Lord  President  |  Jersey  was  given  a  place  in  the  Council ; 
while  offices  were  found  for  Seymour  and  Leyison  Gk)werin  the 
Privy  Council,  from  which  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Orford  were 
excluded.  Yet  even  already  Marlborough's  intention  in  some  degree 
to  disregard  party  was  shown  in  the  retention  of  some  Whigs  in 
office,  among  others  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  kept  his  place  as 
Lord  Steward.  More  important,  with  regard  to  the  future  history  of 
the  reign,  was  the  division  which  even  thus  early  began  to  show 
itself  among  the  Tories  themselves.  Kochester,  who  had  come  over 
from  his  post  in  Lreland,  not  only  desired  a  much  more  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  Whigs  from  office,  but  also  opposed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
accepted  policy  of  the  High  Tories,  the  declaration  of  war.  Thus 
already,  before  the  dissolution  which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  May, 
two  fjBkcts,  which  together  form  the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the 
reign,  were  visible, — Marlborough's  determination  to  rely  upon  a 
mixed  Gk)vemment,  and  the  disinclination  of  one  section  of  the 
Tories  to  support  him  in  his  war  policy. 

In  pursuing  the  fature  history  of  the  reign  there  are  three  subjects 
which  require  special  attention,  the  European  war,  the  Union  with 
Scotland,  and  the  parliamentary  and  ministerial  history;  and 
although  the  war  and  the  history  of  the  ministry  constantly  affect 
one  another,  it  will  probably  tend  to  clearness  if,  for  the  first  few  years 
at  all  events,  these  three  subjects  are  treated  separately. 

The  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  had  been  entirely  useless. 
The  completion  of  the  negotiations  set  on  foot  by  William  b^^^j^jj^ 
had  been  intrusted  to  Marlborough.  Immediately,  at  of  the  war. 
the  beginning  of  the  reign,  he  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  ^^^  ^  "*^^ 
and  war  was  declared  in  London,  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  Hague  on 
the  4th  of  May.  Meanwhile  so  many  Princes  had  joined  the  Confe- 
deration, originally  consisting  of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria^  that 
war  was  declared  by  the  Diet  of  the  Empire.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  promise  of  the  royal  title ; 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  Elector  Palatine  had  also  given  in 
their  adhesion.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  brother  Electors  of  the 
Bavarian  House,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
had  at  first  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  Louis  felt  pretty  sure  of  the 
course  they  would  ultimately  take,  and  of  the  friendship  of  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  whose  daughter  had  married  the  new  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  position  of  whose  dominions  rendered  his  friend- 
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ship  of  great  value,  giving  as  it  did  an  access  into  Italy  to  the 
French. 

The  Queen's  love  for  her  husband  had  induced  her  to  vdsh  that  he 
„  ,^  ^  should  be  made  Commander-in-chief  both  of  the  English 
appointed  and  Dutch  forces,  though  utterly  unfit  for  the  post,  and 

*'**'*^°^*^**''  Marlborough  seems  to  have  honestly  attempted  to  pro- 
cure this  appointment.  But  the  Dutch  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
ultimately  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  July  as  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  Overkirk  as  his  Lieutenant  commanding  the  Dutch 
troops. 

Two  points  distinguish'this  war  from  the  preceding  one.  Hitherto 
Poiitionof  in  all  great  confederations  against  the  French  the 
Holland.  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 

federates, but  as  Spain  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  France,  it 
became  necessary  to  conquer  this  part  of  the  Netherlands,  And, 
secondly,  the  death  of  William  had  been  followed  by  the  complete 
depression  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  Holland,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  republican  party,  which  by  no  means  shared  in  the  late  King's 
hatred  to  France,  and  which,  from  jealousy  of  all  personal  authority, 
caused  the  general  to  be  accompanied  by  field  deputies,  with  a 
right  of  mixing  in  all  councils  of  war.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Marlborough's  difficulties,  as  the  deputies  seldom  failed  to 
hamper  him,  and  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  adven- 
turous plans.  Before  Marlborough  took  the  field  the  campaign 
had  opened.  The  French  had  command  of  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries,  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and,  through  the  friendship 
of  its  Elector,  of  the  territories  of  the  Elector  Clement  of  Cologne, 
who  was  both  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  Bishop  of  Li^ge.  Both  the 
Ehine  and  Meuse  were  thus  in  their  hands  and  the  fortresses  held  by 
their  garrisons.  The  whole  southern  frontier  of  Holland,  which  left 
the  sea  near  Ostend,  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  cutting  off 
a  portion  of  Brabant,  joined  the  Meuse  somewhat  to  the  north  of 
Venloo,  was  thus  open  to  them,  while  by  way  of  the  Ehine  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Dutch  provinces  from  the  east. 
While  Holland  was  thus  assailable  on  two  sides,  the  advancing  angle  of 
the  French  dominions  exposed  them  in  a  similar  manner.  The  valley 
of  the  Moselle,  which  leads  directly  into  the  heart  of  Lorraine, 
could  be  attacked  either  from  the  north  or  by  a  German  army  coming 
from  the  south  by  way  of  Landau.  Anxious  to  secure  their  frontier 
towards  the  Bhine,  the  Dutch  had  early  in  the  year  besieged  and 
taken  tlie  foztaesB  oS.  Eaiserwerthy  and  bent  chiefly  upon  their  own 
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security,  would  have  preferred  to  retain  Marlborough  and  the  anny  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  river.  But  the  Duke  saw  that  the  passage 
of  the  Meuse  where  it  makes  the  northern  frontier  of  the  Dutdi 
Brabant,  and  an  advance  southwards  towards  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, would  necessitate  a  concentration  of  the  French  troops,  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  that  province.  In  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Dutch,  he  therefore  crossed  the  river  at  Grave,  and  proceeded 
directly  south  into  Spanish  Brabant  As  he  had  expected,  his  ap- 
pearance there  obliged  Boufflers  to  withdraw  £rom  Guelders  to  oppose 
him ;  and  although  the  opposition  of  the  field  deputies  prevented  a 
general  engagement,  Marlborough  was  enabled  to  secure  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Holland,  to  take  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse, — ^Yenloo, 
Ruremond,  Stevensweerth,  and  Li^ge, — ^to  overrun  Quelders,  Cleves, 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne,  with  the  exception  of  Bonn,  the  whole  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Li^ge  and  the  Duchy  of  Limburg,  thus  cutting  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Ehine. 

Meanwhile  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  France  from  the  Upper 
Rhine.  The  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  having  crossed  the  river  with 
the  German  forces,  found  himself  opposed  by  Catinat,  who  did  not 
show  his  usual  ability,  and  suffered  the  Margrave  to  besiege  and  take 
Landau  and  to  overrun  Alsace.  The  success  of  the  German  army 
was  marred  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria,  which,  throwing  aside  its 
neutrality,  declared  in  favour  of  France.  Villars  was  detached  from 
Catinaf  s  army  to  join  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  as  an  access  was 
thus  opened  to  the  French  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  Louis  of 
Baden  had  to  withdraw  from  his  conquests,  and,  turning  to  meet  the 
new  danger,  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  at  Friedlingen, 

While  such  was  the  course  of  the  war  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
in  Italy,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  general  of  the  allies,  had,  even 
in  the    winter,  been  carrying   on  operations  against  The  war 
Marshal  VilleroL   That  Marshal  had  been  taken  prisoner  *ai*»Jy- 
at  Cremona,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Vendome.      A  great  but 
indecisive  battle  had  been  fought  in  August  at  Luzara,  after  which 
the  armies  were  left  facing  each  other,  the  French  still  occupying 
the  Milanese.    The  maritime  war  had  been  as  inde- 
cisive as  that  upon  the  Continent ;  an  English  expedition 
under  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  been  sent  against  Cadiz ;  it  had 
failed  in  its  original  object,  but  on  the  way  home  had  bacceeded  in 
destroying  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo.     In  the  West 
Indies,  an  event  occurred  almost  unprecedented  in  English  history. 
The  English  fleet  had  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  not  by  the 
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superiority  of  the  enemy,  but  by  the  treason  of  its  own  commanders. 
Admiral  Benbow,  who  had  engaged  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  fight  of  several  days,  was  deserted  by  Bome  of  his  captains. 
Wounded  and  dying,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw.  He  lived  long 
enough  to  have  his  captains  condemned  to  death  by  court  martial. 

The  campaign  of  this  year  was  thus  wholly  indecisive.  The 
English  and  Dutch  had  secured  the  possession  of  the 
Portugal  Join  Rhine  and  the  Meuse ;  but  the  German  army  was 
theooaution.  threatened  in  front  from  Alsace,  while  its  rear  and 
southern  flank  were  exposed  to  the  victorious  army  of  Villars  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria :  in  Italy  the  French  still  held  the  Milanese 
against  the  attacks  of  Prince  Eugene.  But  before  the  next  campaign 
opened  the  position  of  France  had  changed  considerably  for  the 
worse.  The  diplomacy  of  Louis  had  hitherto  secured  the  predomi- 
nance of  French  influence  in  both  Spain  and  Italy  by  the  adhesion 
of  Savoy  and  Portugal  to  his  cause.  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  had 
been  won  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  King  of  Spain ; 
but,  situated  in  the  midst  of  great  powers,  his  conduct  was  almost  of 
necessity  shifting,  and  his  policy  directed  rather  to  his  own  advantage 
and  to  the  interests  of  Italy  than  to  the  more  general  interests  of 
Europe ;  the  offer  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  give  up  to  him  the 
districts  of  Montferrat  and  Novara  induced  him  to  desert  Louis 
and  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  The  French  army 
in  the  Milanese  was  thus  separated  from  France,  and  its  energy 
paralyzed.  By  similar  means  the  fidelity  of  Portugal  was  also 
undermined.  A  promise  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  both  in  Spain  and  in  America,  and  a  treaty  known  as 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  securing  to  Portugal  great  advantage  in  her 
trade  with  England,  induced  her  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.  The 
importance  of  this  adhesion  was  great,  as  it  afforded  an  opening  for 
the  allied  armies  to  act  directly  against  Spain,  the  possession  of  which 
country  was  the  real  object  of  the  war.  Nor  were  these  defections 
the  OBly  causes  of  danger  which  beset  France.  Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  Louis'  own  dominions.  The  Protestants  of  the 
Cevennes,  driven  to  despair  by  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  Intendant, 
Marshal  de  Baville,  and  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  had  broken  into  open 
rebellion,  and  the  irregular  efforts  of  the  Camissards,  as  they  were 
called,  had  become  formidable  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Cavalier, 
a  baker's  lad,  who  showed  extraordinary  aptitude  for  partisan 
warfare. 

These  miafbiiiiiiiiF  '"  "'^        "  '  Kemoe  wvre  loiiiewliat  balanced 
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bj  the  defection^  already  mentioned,  of  the  Elector  of  Bayazia;  and 
Louis  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  road  to  c^mpfijp 
Vienna  thus  opened  to  him,  and  to  throw  his  chief  efforts  •'  "••• 
in  that  direction.  Thither  therefore  Yillars  marched  through  the 
Black  Forest,  having  previously  captured  the  fortress  of  Eehl  opposite 
Strasbourg.  The  movement,  however,  was  only  partially  successful; 
while  ViUars  wished  to  march  upon  Vienna,  already  threatened  by 
an  insurrection  in  Hungary,  the  Elector  insisted  upon  moving  into 
the  Tyrol.  The  peasantry  of  that  moimtainous  district,  deeply 
attached  to  Austria,  thwarted  all  his  efforts  to  advance,  and  when 
Louis  of  Baden,  leaving  the  lines  of  Stolhofen,  appeared  in  Bavaria, 
the  Elector  was  compelled  to  withdraw  and  rejoin  Villars.  Too  weak 
to  defeat  the  Margrave,  the  combined  generals  were  obliged  to  content 
themselves  vdth  checking  the  German  troops  coming  against  them 
from  Franconia  under  Count  Stirum  at  Hochstadt  Yillars,  who 
traced  the  ruin  of  the  campaign  to  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  clamoured 
to  be  recalled,  and  his  place  was  but  badly  filled  by  Marsin. 

Meanwhile,  Marshal  Tallard  had  been  repairing  last  year's  disasters 
in  Alsace.  Brisach  had  been  taken,  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  with  troops 
from  Stolhofen,  had  been  defeated  at  Spires  while  attempting  to 
relieve  Landau,  and  that  city  had  been  retaken  by  the  French  (Nov. 
17).  In  Flanders  Marlborough  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  conquer 
Antwerp  and  Ostend,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  the  slowness  of  the 
Dutch,  and  by  the  defeat  of  their  army  under  Opdam  at  Echeren. 
The  Duke  had  to  content  himseK  with  the  capture  of  Bonn  upon  the 
Rhine,  and  with  further  progress  upon  the  Meuse,  where  he  captured 
Huy  and  Limburg. 

The  following  year,  1704,  saw  a  change  in  the  ministry  at  home. 
Finding  himself  thwarted  by  the  extreme  High  Tories,  Marlborough 
had  obtained  their  dismissal,  and  the  admission  of  Harley  and  St. 
John  to  the  ministry.  In  the  meantime  Louis  was  making  vast 
efforts,  and  had  set  on  foot  no  less  than  eight  armies.  There  was  to 
be  war  at  once  in  Flanders,  in  Bavaria,  in  Alsace,  in  Savoy,  in 
Lombardy,  in  Spain,  and  against  the  Cevennes.  To  Villars  was 
intrusted  the  reduction  of  the  Cevennes,  which  had  been  vainly 
attempted  the  preceding  year  by  the  Marshal  Montreval.  The  Duke 
of  Berwick  was  to  subdue  Portugal,  Vendome  to  act  against  Savoy, 
Villeroi  to  stand  on  the  defensive  in  Flanders,  and  the  great  effort 
of  the  year  was  again  to  be  in  Bavaria,  where  the  events  of  the 
preceding  year  promised  fresh  success.  There  a  considerable  French 
army  xmder  Marsin  had  collected,  and  thither  now  was  proceeding 
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a  ixesh  army  under  Tallard,  which  would  raise  the  forces  in  the 
countij  much  beyond  anything  the  Emperor  could  bring  to  meet 
them.  Early  in  May  Marshal  Tallard  led  15,000  troops  through  the 
Black  Forest,  and  formed  his  junction  with  the  Elector.  He  then 
hastened  back  to  Alsace,  where  30,000  men  had  been  left  to  oppose 
the  Margrave  of  £aden. 

The  position  of  the  Emperor  seemed  indeed  almost  hopeless. 
Critical  pcMtuon  While  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  advancing 
ofAutru.  directly  towards  his  capital  on  the  west,  the  Hun- 
garians, under  Prince  BagotsM,  with  constantly  increasing  forces, 
were  approaching  Vienna  from  the  east,  so  that  in  June  it 
became  necessary  to  throw  up  works  for  the  defence  of  the 
capitaL  Marlborough  watched  the  coming  crisis  with  much  anxiety, 
and  formed  a  plan  of  great  boldness  for  the  Emperor's  relief.  It  was 
no  less  than  to  march  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  Bavaria,  interposing  between 
Vienna  and  the  advancing  Bavarians.  Previous  experience  had 
taught  him  that  there  was  no  hope  of  persuading  the  Dutch  to 
countenance  such  a  plan.  To  the  States  he  therefore  suggested  only  a 
campaign  on  the  Moselle,  and  co-operation  with  Louis  of  Baden  in 
the  south;  to  Godolphin  alone  he  told  his  secret.  At  length  a 
threat  that  he  would  move  upon  the  Moselle  with  the  English  alone, 
backed  up  by  the  influence  of  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Pensionary,  who 
was  his  constant  friend,  induced  the  Dutch  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  part  of  the  plan  he  had  disclosed  to  them.  Other  obstacles  were 
Tbe  march  to  i^^t  with  from  the  other  allies,  but  they  were  all  at  length 
BienhaiaB.  overcome,  and  early  in  May  Marlborough  set  out,  osten- 

sibly for  the  Moselle.  To  keep  up  this  notion  he  went  first  to 
Coblenz,  and  the  French  proceeded  to  collect  their  armies  to  meet 
him.  He  then  went  on  to  Mayence,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  in- 
tended to  act  in  Alsace.  He  was  there  obliged  to  disclose  his  real  object. 
He  left  the  Bhine,  marched  up  the  Neckar,  and  advanced  through 
the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg.  On  his  road  to  Mondelsheim,  he  had 
a  meeting  with  Eugene,  who  was  commanding  the  Imperial  amiy  on 
the  Rhine.  To  him  he  told  his  plans  ;  and  the  intercourse  of  the 
two  great  chiefs  ripened  into  unbroken  friendship.  They  were  there 
also  joined  by  Louis  of  Baden,  a  punctilious  German  general  of  some 
ability,  but  belonging  to  an  older  school  of  tactics.  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  suggested  that  the  Margrave  should  retire  to  his  lines 
at  Stolhofen,  and  hold  them  against  Tallard,  while  Eugene  should 
'-'ing  such  of  the  German  army  as  was  moveable  to  co-opemte  with 


THB  MARCH  TO  BLENHEIM 


the  Ei^lish.     The  Uargrave,  however,  masted  on  the  place  of 
honoar.      Eugene  went  back  to  the  Rhine,   the  Margiave  joined 


Mnrlborough ;  and  the  ilifficnlty  of  the  chief  command  was  compro- 
mised, the  genemla  wore  to  command  on  alternate  days.    Aftermakinj 
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of  a  spur  of  rising  land  wliich  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  receding  hills 
to  the  Danube,  where  its  termination  is  crowned  by  the  village  of 
Blenheim.  The  course  of  the  Nebel  is  full  of  morasses  difficult  to 
pass,  but  a  gradual  slope  of  firm  ground  leads  from  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rising  ground.  Along  this  ridge  the  French  and  Bavarians  took 
up  their  position.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  Marshal  Marsin, 
occupied  the  left,  where,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  the  rising  ground  joins 
the  hills ;  Afarshal  Tallard  with  the  French  occupied  Blenheim  and 
the  right.  Considering  Blenheim  as  the  key  of  the  position, 
Marshal  Tallard  fortified  it  with  palisades,  and  placed  in  it  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  infantry,  thus  depriving  himself  of  their 
assistance  upon  the  battlefield,  and  weakening  the  centre  of  his  army. 
To  the  French  was  opposed  Marlborough  in  person,  while  Eugene,  in 
commaiid  of  the  right  wing,  and  with  a  considerably  smaUer  number 
of  troops,  led  the  attack  against  the  Elector.  The  difficulties  he  met 
with  prevented  Eugene  from  being  early  in  position,  but  news  were 
at  length  brought  that  he  was  ready  to  begin  the  battle,  and 
Marlborough  at  once  proceeded  to  the  attack.  The  battle  began  on 
the  part  of  the  English  with  an  assault  upon  the  intrenched  village. 
It  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  the  assailants  were  driven  back 
with  some  loss.  But  the  vigour  of  the  opposition  his  troops  had  met 
with  showed  Marlborough  his  enemy's  mistake.  He  determined  to 
direct  his  chief  assault  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  The  infantry 
which  were  attacking  Blenheim  were  ordered  to  seek  shelter  behind 
some  rising  ground,  and  to  keep  up  such  a  feigned  attack  upon  the 
place  as  should  give  employment  to  the  troops  stationed  there. 
Meanwhile,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  English  army  was 
brought  across  the  marshes^  and  established  in  position  upon  the 
firm  ground  beyond.  In  the  French  line  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
interlaced;  this  arrangement  was  copied  by  the  assailants.  The 
first  efibrt  of  the  English  to  ascend  the  slope  was  defeated,  but  after 
a  fierce  interchange  of  fire,  a  second  attempt  broke  the  French 
cavalry,  and  destroying  the  infantry,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  French 
line.  The  battle  was  in  fact  won,  no  help  could  be  sent  to  Tallard 
by  the  Elector,  a  decisive  charge  of  cavalry  drove  the  enemy's  horse 
off  the  field,  and  the  army  fled  in  two  bodies,  one  towards  the 
river,  the  other  towards  Hochstadt.  Both  were  hotly  pursued, 
and  of  those  who  fled  towards  the  river  thousands  perished  in 
the  stream.  Blenheim  still  held  out,  but,  cut  off  from  all  succour, 
eurrounded  by  the  whole  English  army,  and  threatened  by  the 
dng  artillery,  the  gallant  garrison  was  compelled  to  capitu- 
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]ate>  and  ll^OOO  men  laid  down  their  arms.  The  right  wing  being 
completelj  destroyed^  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  battle^  although  they  had  hitherto 
held  their  position  against  the  fierce  attacks  of  Eugene.  In  the  con- 
foaion  he  managed  to  retire  without  much  loss.  The  victory, 
however,  was  a  very  complete  one ;  60,000  strong  in  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  on  the  14th  the  French  and  Bavarian  generals  found 
themselves  at  the  head  of  no  more  than  20,000  men.  All  their  tents 
and  baggage,  and  most  of  their  artillery  and  colours,  had  fEiLlen  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side 
of  the  allies  was  about  12,000.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  was  among 
the  prifloners.  Again,  even  after  this  defeat,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
declined  aU  terms,  and  his  wife,  as  Begent,  had  to  submit  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Cierman  Emperor  chose  to  impose.  So  great  was 
the  blow,  that  the  French  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity ;  they  gave 
up  the  strong  fortress  of  Ulm,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Bhine, 
whither  they  were  pursued  by  the  allies,  who,  following  separate  routes, 
again  assembled  at  Philipsburg ;  nor  even  there  did  Yilleroi  withstand 
them,  but  still  falling  back,  allowed  them  to  recapture  Landau,  during 
which  operation  Marlborough  completed  his  work  by  rapidly  marching 
into  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  and  conquering  Treves  and  Trarbach. 

Events  of  some  importance  had  been  taking  place  in  three  of  the 
other  seats  of  war.    In  Spain,  Berwick  had  completely  progreu  of  the 
worsted  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  so  badly  succoured  ^^JJ^^Jqm,' 
by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Schombcrg  that  he  wwiitaiy. 
had  been  recalled,  and  Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  a  French  refugee,  put 
in  his  place ;  while,  to  balance  this,  a  fleet  under  Sir  George  Rooke, 
having  on  board  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  and  some  troops,  while 
returning  from  an  imsuccessful  attack  on  Barcelona,  made  an  easy 
conquest  of  Gibraltar,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
the  English,  to  whom  it  has  ever  since  belonged.    In  the  Cevennes, 
a  merciful  policy  had  brought  the  rebellion  to  an  end,  and  Cavalier 
having  been  offered  the  conmiission  of  colonel  in  the  French  army, 
which  he  at  first  accepted  and  then  declined,  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  country.    He  entered  the  English  army,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  general,  and  was  subsequently  Governor  of  Jersey. 

Meanwhile  affairs  in  Italy  had  been  assuming  a  shape  which  ren- 
dered it  probable  that  the  great  interest  of  the  war  would  be  trans- 
ferred thither  in  the  following  year.  Vendome  had  been  rapidly 
reducing  the  territory  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  One  after  the  other 
his  fortresses  had  been  captured,  and  no  hope  seemed  left  him  but  in 
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immediate  Eniccour,  either  from  the  Emperor^  who  was  not  likely  to 
give  it,  or  from  Marlborough  himsell 

As  was  natural  after  his  great  successes,  Marlborough  expected  that 
Kariboroiuii'  *^®  Tisii\»  year  would  be  one  of  much  importance.  Seeing 
pbuu  for  the  impossibility  of  himself  assisting  Savoy,  he  had  con- 

*'*"•  trived  to  persuade  the  King  of  Prussia  to  allow  8000  of 

his  troops  to  proceed  to  Italy,  and  to  serve  under  Eugene,  who  had 
been  despatched  thither.  His  own  intention  was  to  follow  up  his 
late  victory  by  an  invasion  of  France.  He  had  intended  that  this 
invasion  should  be  by  the  valley  of  the  Moselle,  upon  which  a  joint 
attack  was  to  have  been  made,  by  himself  up, the  river,  and  by  Louis 
of  Baden  coming  from  Landau.  The  plan  had  been  so  far  foreseen, 
that  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals.  Marshal  Yillars,  was  stationed 
on  the  Moselle,  while  Flanders  was  intrusted  to  Villeroi,  and  Marsin 
continued  in  Alsace.  The  weak  co-operation  of  the  German  Prince 
rendered  the  plan  abortive,  nor  did  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
nor  the  succession  of  Joseph  the  young  King  of  the  Eomans,  increase 
for  any  length  of  time  the  vigour  of  the  Lnperial  armies.  But 
while  Marlborough  was  still  waiting  for  the  Margrave's  assist- 
ance, Villeroi  had  suddenly  assumed  the  offensive,  had  retaken 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Meuse,  and  invested  Li^ge.  As  usual, 
on  the  slightest  sign  of  danger,  the  Dutch  were  clamorous  for  Marl- 
borough's return.  His  disappointment  on  the  Moselle  inclined  him  to 
listen  to  them,  and  his  appearance  in  Flanders  at  once  re-established 
affairs.  Though  disappointed  in  his  main  object,  he  still  intended  to 
fight  a  great  battle ;  but,  as  usual,  jealousy  of  the  allied  commanders, 
and  the  constant  slowness  and  opposition  of  the  Dutch  general,  pre- 
vented him  from  bringing  on  an  engagement.  He  however  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  great  line  of  French  fortifications  extending  from 
Antwerp  to  Namur  upon  the  Meuse,  and  in  advancing  to  the  attack 
of  Brussels  across  the  plain  of  Waterloo,  where,  but  for  the  opposi- 
tion he  met  with  among  his  own  colleagues,  a  great  battle  might 
have  been  fought :  he  writes,  that  he  felt  sure  that,  had  he  fought 
such  a  battle,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  victory  than  that  of 
Blenheim.  However,  his  difficulties  were  more  than  he  could 
overcome.  The  year  passed  away  without  great  events,  and  the 
French  began  to  think  that  he  had  owed  his  victories  to  chance. 
Upon  the  Khine,  Louis  of  Baden,  though  he  had  been  so  backward 
in  his  support  of  Marlborough,  showed  the  ability  which  he  reaUy 
possessed  by  wixming  a  great  battle  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  Hagenau, 
anfortoiiab  '  ^  ICarUxmrngh  in  his  plans.    In  Italy, 
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thougli  Eugene  won  the  battle  of  Cassano,  the  position  of  the  Duke  of 
Savojbecamecontinaallymore  precarious,  and  the  crisis  had  not  passed. 
It  was  in  fiEict  not  with  either  of  the  great  regular  armies  that  the 
allies  this  year  won  any  great  successes,  but  with  the  PttoriNiroiigh't 
small  and  mixed  forces  in  Spain,  which  had  been  placed  »«»«■**  8.p»in. 
under  the  eccentric  but  vigorous  command  of  Lord  Peterborough. 
Leaving  Qalway  to  prosecute  the  war  in  the  west,  this  general,  who 
held  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  a  joint  command  of  the  fleet  also, 
drew  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  from  Qibraltar,  and  sailed  round  the 
east  of  Spain.  After  some  successes  on  the  eastern  coast,  he  was 
eager  to  march  direct  upon  Madrid.  But  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  calling  himself  Charles  III.,  Who  was  with  him,  listened  in 
preference  to  the  suggestions  of  Darmstadt,  who  had  once  been 
Grovemor  of  Catalonia,  and  trusted  much  to  his  influence  in  that 
province.  The  plan  of  an  attack  upon  Madrid  was  therefore 
overriden,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  besiege  Barcelona.  Serious 
quarrels  occurred  between  the  leaders,  for  which  Peterborough's 
want  of  caution  was  no  doubt  much  to  blame,  and  the  siege 
was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up.  Already  the  heavy  cannon 
were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches  and  carried  on  board  ship,  when 
suddenly  Peterborough  appeared  in  the  tent  of  the  Prince  of  Darm- 
stadt, with  whom  he  was  not  on  speaking  terms,  and  telling  him 
that  he  intended  to  attack  the  enemy  that  night,  challenged  him  to 
follow  him.  Laying  aside  his  animosity,  the  Prince  at  once  accom- 
panied him.  Peterborough's  intention  was  to  capture  the  citadel  of 
Montjuich,  a  fort  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town  itself,  and 
this  he  trusted  to  do  by  a  sudden  attack  when  the  enemy  were  oflf 
their  guard.  The  attempt  was  perfectly  successful.  The  English 
troops  followed  the  defenders  pell  mell  into  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Scarcely  was  the  stronghold  taken  than  the  Spaniards  began  to 
advance  from  the  town  to  retake  it.  Peterborough  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre ;  a  panic  seized  his  troops  in  his  absence,  and  they  were 
already  relinquishing  the  fort,  when  he  galloped  back  and  rallied 
them,  and  fortunately  found  that  their  absence  had  been  unperceived. 
The  possession  of  this  citadel  was  followed  before  long  by  the  fall  of 
the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  9th  of  October  (1705).  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  in  Barcelona,  and  much  of  the  open  country, 
at  once  declared  for  King  Charles.  The  kingdom  of  Valencia 
followed  this  example,  and  in  the  capital  of  that  province  Peter- 
borough subsequently  took  up  his  abode.  Nor  did  his  successes  end 
there.    In  the  following  year,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Tess4  and 
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King  Philip  himself,  attempted  to  regaiii  Barcelona.  The  Count  of 
Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of  the  French  King,  blockaded  it  from  the 
sea.  Peterborough,  moving  from  Valencia  with  but  3000  regular 
troops,  did  his  best  to  employ  Tessa's  army,  which  was  20,000  strong. 
But  the  siege  went  forward  uninterruptedly.  Already  the  trenches 
were  within  150  yards  of  the  wall,  and  an  immediate  assault  was  to 
be  expected,  when  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  John  Leake,  second  in 
conunand,  approached.  Though  his  numbers  were  nearly  equal  to 
those  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  Leake,  a  prudent  commander,  wished 
to  wait  for  expected  reinforcements  under  Byng.  But  Peterborough, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  ruinous,  determined  upon  a  strange  step 
to  compel  immediate  action.  He  got  on  board  an  open  boat  and  pro- 
ceeded in  quest  of  the  English  fleet  After  searching  for  a  whole 
day  and  night  in  vain,  he  at  length  reached  the  squadron.  Having 
produced  a  new  commission  which  had  been  given  him,  which  gave 
him  full  command  over  Leake  whenever  he  was  himself  on  board, 
he  at  once  hoisted  his  flag  and  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  But 
meanwhile,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  English,  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  had  withdrawn  his  fleet,  the  town  could  be  easily  ap- 
proached from  the  sea,  and  Tess^  thought  it  better  to  raise  the  siege. 
After  this  brilliant  exploit,  Peterborough  again  wished  to  march 
upon  Madrid  from  Valencia,  but  King  Charles,  on  the  advice  of 
his  German  council,  whom  Peterborough  speaks  of  by  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  "  the  Vienna  crew,"  determined  upon  advancing 
straight  through  Aragon,  and  called  upon  Peterborough  to  move  his 
troops  from  Valencia  to  join  him  on  the  march.  Meanwhile  the 
army  of  the  west,  under  Galway  and  Das  Minas,  had,  after  consider- 
able delay,  moved  upon  Madrid  also,  and  had  occupied  it.  They 
found,  however,  the  feeling  there  strongly  in  favour  of  King,  Philip. 
As  Aragon  and  Catalonia  had  favoured  Charles,  so,  in  the  spirit  of 
hereditary  opposition,  the  Castilians  devoted  themselves  to  the 
interest  of  PhOip.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  they  met  with, 
that  the  allies  had  to  leave  the  capital  and  fall  back  eastward  towards 
the  approaching  army  of  Charles,  with  whom  they  formed  a  junction. 
But  in  the  combined  army  there  were  far  too  many  commanders  for 
vigorous  action.  Peterborough,  the  only  man  of  genius  among  them, 
found  himself  constantly  thwarted :  he  put  no  restraint  upon  his 
tongue.  Bitter  quarrels  were  the  consequence,  and  he  found  it 
r.ecessary  to  leave  the  aimy  and  betake  hiioself  to  Italy,  which  had 
been  his  original  destinatioiiy  in  order  to  negotiate  with  the  Genoese 
for  a  supply  of  money. 


.1700]  BAT7LE  OF  RAMILLIES 

The  game  year  vhiclt  bbw  theae  sudden  and  unexpected  bi 
in  Spain  was  marked  by  etil]  more  cnmplete  success  against  the 
French  in,  other  parta  of  Europe  Marlboroi^h  waa  determined  to 
wipe  ont  the  had  impreaaioii  nhich  the  inactivity  of  the  last  cam- 
paign had  caused  His  own  ardent  wish  was  to  march  with  the  army 
txB  he  had  in  the  Blenhemi  campaign  and  to  throw  himself  into 
Italy  where  the  cntical  position  of  affairs  atiU  continued.    Finding 


it  impossible  to  gratify  this  wish,  he  determined  that  he  would  at  least 
do  aomething  vigoroua  in  Flanders  which  might  serve  as  a  diversion  to 
his  feiend  Eugene  in  Italy.  Bringing  his  anny  therefore  across  tho 
linea  which  he  had  broken  the  year  before  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sources  of  the  little  river  Gboet,  he  came  in  sight  of  Villeroi,  with 
whose  army  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  having  lost  oU  troops  of  his  own, 
was  m>w  Berring.    The  place  whore  the  anuies  met  was  RamiUiM 
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Thither  Villeroi  had  drawn  his  troops,  with  the  intention  of  cover- 
Batueof  ^^  NamuT,  which  Marlborough's  advance  seemed  to 

BMniiiiM.  threaten.   The  French  general  had  received  instructions 

May  2%  17M.  ^  jjg^  ^  battle  to  save  that  town,  and  therefore  afforded 
Marlborough  the  opportunity  he  so  much  desired.  The  French  army 
was  very  strongly  posted  upon  a  range  of  heights  forming  a  semi- 
circle round  the  sources  of  the  little  Qheet  river.  Their  right  almost 
touched  the  MehaignQ  river,  and  was  covered  by  the  villages  of 
Tavi^re  and  Bamillies.  Across  it  ran  an  old  road  known  as  the  road 
of  Queen  Brunehaud,  closely  adjoining  which,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  position,  was  a  barrow  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Ottomond  :  from 
this  point  the  position  swept  round  till  it  terminated  at  the  village 
of  Autre-Eglise,  being  covered  from  that  point  by  the  Gheet  and  the 
marshes  in  which  it  rises.  The  steepness  of  the  heights  at  Autre- 
EgHsej  and  the  river  and  marsh  in  its  front,  rendered  the  position 
almost  impregnable,  but  at  the  same  time  made  it  difficult  for  the 
troops  stationed  there  to  act  upon  the  offensive.  Marlborough  at 
once  saw  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  inside  of  a 
circle,  so  that  to  any  given  point  the  movement  of  his  troops  was 
shorter  than  that  of  his  enemy's  could  be.  He  saw  also  that  the 
Tomb  of  Ottomond  was  the  key  of  the  position.  If  this  was  once  in 
his  possession,  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy  could  be  enfiladed.  He 
ordered  therefore  a  vigorous  but  false  assault  on  Autre-Eglise.  His 
feint  succeeded ;  both  the  French  generals  rode  to  that  part  of  the 
field,  believing  it  to  be  the  point  of  danger.  Then  Marlborough 
ordered  the  real  attack  to  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tavifere, 
Bamillies,  and  the  road  of  Brunehaud.  He  was  enabled  to  draw 
troops  from  his  right  to  streugthen  his  left  in  their  attack,  and  after 
some  warm  fighting,  especially  about  the  village  of  Ranullies,  the 
position  was  forced,. the  English  troops  formed  at  right  angles  to 
their  original  position,  and  pressed  onward  along  the  high  ground 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Villeroi  and  the  Elector  found  it  impossible 
to  save  the  day.  Fresh  difl5.culty  was  caused  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  French  baggage  as  it  was  withdrawing  northwards  towards 
Judoigne.  Thus  interrupted,  the  retreat  became  a  rout ;  the  enemy 
were  pursued  far  beyond  Judoigne  to  within  two  leagues  of 
Louvain.  They  did  not  even  rest  there;  a  hurried  consultation 
was  held  by  torchlight  in  the  market-place^  and  the  flight  im- 
mediately continued  towaida  Bnuieli.  T^MBt.  ny«r  T^^s^  which  Marl- 
borough had  flEiiled  to  pM  t^  ivq|||||gg||igg||||g^^ 
The  conaequeftceiK         "  --    -     ^^ 
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opened  its  gates  to  the  adyandng  conquerois ;  King  Charles  was  pio- 
daimed  King  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  even  the 
line  of  the  Scheldt  was  deserted,  and  Qhent,  Bruges,  and  Ondenarde, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  allies ;  the  great  naval  strongholds,  Ant- 
werp and  Ostend,  which  had  before  now  sustained  memorable  sieges, 
surrendered,  the  one  on  account  of  some  quarrel  within  its  walls, 
the  other  because  of  its  inability  to  withstand  the  advancing  allies. 
The  list  of  conquests  is  concluded  by  the  strongholds  of  Menin  and 
Ath«  In  fact  the  effect  of  the  battle  was  to  drive  the  French  entirely 
out  of  the  Netherlands  ;  Mons  and  Namur  being  the  only  towns  of 
importance  still  remaining  in  their  hands. 

The  battle  even  influenced  affairs  in  Italy.  The  complete  disorgani- 
zation of  the  French  army  in  Flanders  made  a  change  of  commanders 
imperatively  necessary.  Y endome,  regarded  in  some  ways  as  the  ablest 
French  general,  was  summoned  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  acting 
successfully  against  Eugene.  He  had  driven  the  Imperial  army  to 
retreat  behind  the  Adige ;  the  Milanese  had  thus  been  u,yvi  svf«&e 
cleared,  and  Piedmont  conquered  with  the  exception  of  **  '*^' 
Turin.  Into  that  last  fortress  the  unfortunate  Duke  had  withdrawn. 
For  the  purpose  of  taking  it,  a  well-appointed  army,  under  the  Duke  de 
la  Feuillade,  son-in-law  of  ChamiUart  the  war  minister,  but  without 
other  claiins  to  the  command,  crossed  the  Alps  and  invested  the  town. 
It  was  of  the  last  importance  that  it  should  be  relieved,  and  Eugene 
determined  upon  a  march,  bold  even  to  rashness,  for  the  purpose. 
Crossing  the  Po  not  far  from  its  mouth,  he  followed  the  river  up- 
wards upon  its  south  bank.  The  obstacles  he  encountered  were  many ; 
but  Vendome  at  this  critical  moment  was  recalled  to  Flanders,  and 
Marsin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  took  the  command,  allowed 
Eugene  to  cross  river  after  river  without  opposition,  contenting 
themselves  with  following  his  movements  upon  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  At  length  Eugene  approached  Turin,  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  laxity  of  the  siege  had  allowed 
to  leave  the  city  with  10,000  men,  and  passing  beyond  Turin,  turned 
his  back  upon  France,  and  marched  against  the  investing  army.  The 
siege  had  been  carried  on  without  skill,  the  lines  were  of  immense 
length,  and  severed  into  various  sections  by  the  numerous  rivers 
which  join  the  Po  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin.  Orleans  was 
eager  to  lead  the  troops  out  of  the  trenches  and  risk  a  pitched  battle, 
which,  as  the  French  had  a  considerable  advantage  in  numbers, 
mig^t  easQy  have  resulted  in  Eugene's  defeat  He  was  overruled 
\fj  ya^rfnj  who  unexpectedly  produced  a  commission  as  commander- 
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in-cliief,  and  the  army  awaited  the  assault  in  their  trenches.  Even 
in  this  position  they  were  badly  commanded.  Three  generals, 
issuing  sometimes  contradictory  orders,  prevented  the  proper  concen- 
tration of  troops,  and  when  Eugene  marched  against  that  section  of 
the  works  which  lay  between  the  Doria  and  the  Stura,  not  more  than 
a  third  of  the  French  army  is  said  to  have  been  ready  to  oppose 
him.  The  route  of  the  French  was  complete,  200  guns,  and 
much  stores  and  money,  fell  a  prey  to  the  victors  (Sept.  7).  The 
effect  of  the  victory  was  greater  than  the  victory  itself,  It  was  found 
impossible  to  lead  the  broken  troops  into  the  l^^lanese ;  they  fell  back 
in  confusion  behind  the  Alps,  thus  leaving  the  force  on  the  Adige  to 
be  surrounded  by  enemies.  Piedmont  returned  to  its  allegiance, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  of  Italy  was  irretrievably  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Qrand  Alliance. 
The  disasters  of  France  had  been  continuous.  Blenheim  had 
fasten  of  ^^^^^^^  Germany,  and  in  this  year  of  1706,  Ramillies 
fiw  French  in  had  been  followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the 
"^  Netherlands,  Turin  by  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of 

Italy,  the  relief  of  Barcelona  by  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by 
the  allied  forces,  although  they  had  subsequently  been  com- 
makeLoidB  polled  to  fall  back  towards  Valencia.  So  great  were 
deiire  peace.  the  French  disasters  that  Louis  began  to  think  of 
treating,  and  suggested  as  terms  on  which  peace  might  be  made 
a  new  Partition  Treaty,  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  Dutch  the  barrier  they  demanded, 
to  grant  great  commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime  powers, 
and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles, 
if  only  he  could  preserve  for  his  grandson  Philip  a  kingdom  in 
Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  These  terms  were 
very  attractive  to  the  Dutch,  who  thought  they  had  already  secured 
all  they  required,  but  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
Emperor,  who  saw  that  the  barrier  given  to  the  Dutch  must 
of  necessity  be  taken  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  therefore  from  his  brother  :  ^  nor  to  Marlborough,  who,  though 
he  confessed  he  did  not  believe  that  the  King  of  France  would  ever 
make  peace  without  securing  some  kingdom  for  his  grandson,  was 
desirous  for  his  own  sake  to  continue  the  war,  and  thought  the 
Marlborough  ^Fiench  demand  for  the  Milanese  after  the  great  victories 
rijeetabii         wMdi  lud  boeu  won  uTiTemonable.    With  some  diffi- 

^""^  ^°^.  ^  ^SVfh n^  ^^''^"'^  ^  ^y^  ^  terms,  and 

the  "war  **«■■*•**■■■■■'•**■'**'*■'""  •■  "'luwe  been  better  to  have 

^  '  '''  "T^  or  Qpain  in  oppoeitloii 
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accepted  LouIb'  teims.  Never  again  were  the  affairs  of  the  allies  in 
BO  piospeians  a  condition,  although  the  continuation  of  the  war 
undoubtedly  told  in  their  favour  by  the  gradual  exhaustion  it  pro- 
duced in  France. 

It  seemed  indeed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  as  if  the  tide  of 
Tictory  had  wholly  turned.     Peterborough  had  re-  ne  tide  of 
tamed    to    Spain,  and  viewing  the  altered  state    of  ^i"**"!  twM. 
afiGEors,  was  now  as  eager  to  act  on  the  defensive  as  he  had  been  before 
to  urge  an  advance  upon  Madrid.    His  advice  was  again  diEvegarded. 
The  introduction  of  Sunderland  into  the  ministry  at  home  was 
nn&vonxable  to  him,  and  he  was  recalled,  leaving  the  command  of 
Spain  in  the  somewhat  incompetent  hands  of  Das  Minas  and  Galway. 
These  generals,  determining  to  act  on  the  offensive,  marched  out  of 
Valencia  towards  Madrid,  but  were  met  near  Almanza  by  the  lately 
reinforced  army  of  Berwick,  and  suffered  a  complete   ^i.«>«^ 
defeat    The  consequence  was  the  loss  of  Valencia  and  ^^^  ^  ^'®*- 
Saragossa,  so  that  Charles  was  only  able  to  maintain  himself  iu  the 
province  of  Catalonia.    The  battle  of  Almanza  was  fought  on  the  25th 
of  ApriL    On  the  22nd  of  the  following  month,  Marshal  stomofen. 
VUlars  completely  surprised  the  Margrave  of  Bareuth,  ■'^  **• 
who  had  succeeded  the  late  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  in  command 
of  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  Rhine.    The  lines  of  Stolhofen,  which 
had  been  so  long  held  against  the  French,  were  taken  and  destroyed. 
Nor  was  the  advance  of  the  allied  army  of  Italy  into  the  south 
of  France  more  successful.     Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  reached 
Toulon  and  besieged  it.    But  sickness  had  much  decreased  the  number 
of  the  allies ;  a  considerable  detachment  had  been  sent  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  appearance  of  Marshal  Tonion. 
TessS  with  a  large  army,  and  the  threat  of  an  assault  upon  '^^-  ^o. 
their  rear,  induced  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  beyond  the  Alps. 
Nor  was  there  anything  done  in  Flanders  to  redeem  the  ill-success 
which  had  met  the  allied  arms  elsewhere.     Marlborough  in  vain 
attempted  to  bring  the  French  to  a  pitched   battle.      The  Dutch 
had  lost   confidence    after  receiving  the    news   of   Almanza   and 
Stolhofen,  and  renewed  their  old  dilatory  policy ;  the  rains  also 
somewhat  impeded  the  campaign,  which  was  closed  without  any 
important  event. 

One  valuable  diplomatic  service,  however,  Marlborough  had  per- 
fbnned.      Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  in  the  midst  „  ,^ 
of  hifl  victorious  career.    Having  defeated  the  Russians  divarti  chariei 
it  Narva,  he  had  succeeded  in  driving  Augustus,  Elector 
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of  Saxony,  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  entering  Saxony  itself, 
was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leipdc.  Sweden  was  the  old  ally 
of  France,  and  Louis  did  not  let  Charles  forget  it  For  a  moment 
there  seemed  a  chance  that  Charles  would  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  throw  himself  and  his  victorious  army  into 
Qermany,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  allies.  To  deter  him  from  this 
step  Marlborough  visited  him  at  his  camp,  and  successfully  directed 
his  ambition  towards  his  old  enemies  the  Russians,  against  whom  he 
shortly  marched  to  meet  his  ruin  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa. 

The  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year  was  marked  by  a  new  incident 
nrMtened  in  the  war.  The  hopes  of  Louis  were  raised  by  the 
SSSS**^  reports  of  the  general  discontent  prevalent  in  Scotland ; 
iw*  a  large  portion  of  that  nation  had  seen  with  dislike  the 

late  completion  of  the  Union,  and  assurances  were  brought  to  France 
of  the  readiness  of  the  Jacobite  party  to  rise  in  arms.  An  invasion 
was  determined  on  and  actually  set  on  foot.  The  fleet  was  all  ready 
to  sail,  when  Prince  James  Edward,  afterwards  called  the  Old  Pre- 
tender, but  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
who  was  to  accompany  it,  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles.  The  expedi- 
tion was  postponed  for  some  weeks,  and  these  weeks  were  enough  to 
destroy  its  chance  of  success.  Byng  with  a  powerful  fleet  appeared 
in  the  Channel,  troops  were  brought  over  from  the  Continent  and 
others  collected  in  England,  and  though  the  Httle  squadron  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  fleet  and  reached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  general  rising  of  the  Jacobites,  and  it  had  to  return  from  its 
fruitless  expedition,  glad  to  escape  with  safety. 

This  threatened  invasion  had  of  course  retained  Marlborough  in 
Oftmpidca  of  England.  It  was  not  till  somewhat  late  that  he  could 
^^®*-  join  the  army.    With  a  slight  change  of  generals  the 

war  continued  its  old  course.  Villars  was  employed  to  reduce 
Piedmont,  Berwick  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  were  on  the  Rhine, 
Spain  had  been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  in  Flanders, 
which  was  this  year  selected  as  the  great  battlefield,  Vendome  was 
to  oppose  Marlborough,  having  with  him  as  nominal  commander-in- 
chief  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  heir  to  the  French  throne. 
Marlborough  had  again  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  campaign. 
His  intention  was  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  after  the  defeat 
of  Stolhofen  had  taken  command  of  the  Imperial  troops,  should 
remain  on  the  Rhine,  and  that  Eugene,  with  whom  he  again  longed 
Marlborough's  ^  ^ct  in  co-operation,  should  form  a  new  army  and  assist 
P^  him  on  the  Moselle.    The  two  generals  met  in  April  at 
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tiie  Hague,  and  theie  agreed  that  they  would  make  an  ostensible 
plan  for  the  mYasion  of  Loiiaine^  but  that  they  should  in  fact  join 
their  two  armies,  and  act  rapidly  and  decisively  to  complete  the 
conqnest  of  the  Netherlands.  Eugene  met  with  infinite  difficulties  in 
forming  his  new  army,  and  Marlborough  was  still  single-handed 
when  Yendome  began  an  offensive  movement 

The  French  army  had  been  concentrated  at  Mons,  on  the  south- 
west of  the  Netherlands.  It  thence  advanced  northward  towards 
BmsseLs.  Fearing  for  the  capital,  Marlborough  took  up  a  position 
to  cover  it,  but  suddenly  the  French  marched  off  eastward,  and 
threatened  Louvain.  This  was,  however,  but  a  feint  The  real 
mtention  of  the  French  was  to  act  upon  the  western  frontirr,  upon 
the  river  Scheldt  The  Dutch  had  made  themselves  highly  un- 
popnlar  in  the  Netherlands  since  they  had  had  possession  of  that 
province;  the  disaffected  inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  on  the 
Scheldt  had  opened  correspondence  with  Yendome,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  Bozrender  their  cities  to  him.  Having  therefore  drawn 
Marlborough  towards  Louvain,  he  suddenly  marched  westward 
to  Alost,  across  the  front  of  the  English  army,  sending  forward  on 
Ms  march  detachments,  to  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  surrendered 
without  a  struggle.  As  the  town  of  Oudenarde,  somewhat  higher 
up  the  river,  would  complete  the  security  of  these  new  acqui- 
sitions, it  was  determined  to  besiege  it.  Marlborough  had  followed 
dose  upon  the  heels  of  the  French,  circling  round  Brussels  so  as  to 
defend  the  capitaL  He  had  not  ceased  to  urge  Eugene  to  join  him 
with  his  troops,  which,  according  to  agreement,  should  have  been 
with  him  many  weeks  before.  The  delay  was  no  fault  of  the  Prince's ; 
he  was  already  hurrying  to  join  Marlborough,  when,  hearing  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  fight  a  battle  in  defence  of  Oudenarde,  and 
unable  to  bring  up  his  troops,  he  hastened  forward  alone  and  joined 
the  English  army.  Between  Marlborough's  army  and  Oudenarde  ran 
the  river  Dender,  which  the  French  determined  to  hold  to  cover 
the  siege.  Alost,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde, 
they  already  possessed;  at  about  an  equal  distance  to  the  south, 
also  on  the  river  Dender,  was  the  entrenched  camp  of  Lessines. 
Could  they  occupy  this  they  would  be  in  a  good  position  to  cover 
the  siege.  Marlborough  foresaw  their  intention,  and  determined  to 
forestall  them.  Although  the  river  between  Lessines  and  Alost 
makes  a  considerable  curve,  and  Marlborough,  on  the  convex  side  of 
it,  had  almost  twice  the  distance  to  traverse  that  the  French  had,  he 
pushed  on  with  such  rapidity  that  he  secured  Lessines  and  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  river  before  the  French  columns  appeared  in  sight.  It 
was  now  evident  to  the  French  generals  that  Marlborough  intended 
to  fight  They  drew  in  their  detachments,  and  marched  rapidly  to 
cross  the  Scheldt  at  Qovre,  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde.  Marlborough 
marched  direct  upon  that  city,  so  that  the  converging  lines  of  march 
would  speedily  meet.  It  was  known  that  there  was  much  disputing 
and  ill-feeling  between  Yendome  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
that  the  latter  Prince  intended,  if  possible,  to  avoid  an  engagement. 
With  all  speed  Marlborough  sent  forward  General  Cadogan  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  river,  and  prepare  bridges  for  his  army.  After  he 
had  performed  this  duty,  Cadogan  rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
saw  the  French  troops  crossing  at  Gavre,  and,  in  ignorance  of  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  English,  quietly  sending  out  foragers.  With 
such  troops  as  he  had  he  drove  in  the  outlying  posts  of  the  enemy, 
who  now,  apprised  of  the  approach  of  Marlborough,  found  a  battle 
inevitable. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  Oudenarde  the  river  Norken  joins  the 
Battle  of  Scheldt,  after  a  course  almost  parallel  to  that  river. 

Oudenarde.  Between  the  Norken  and  the  Scheldt  an  irregular  semi- 
Juiy  11, 1708.      (jir^jie  Qf  iui]g  sweeps  with  the  convex  side  of  one  of  its 

arms  ait  Oudenarde,  while  the  other,  surmounted  by  the  village  Oycke, 
overhangs  the  NorkenJ;  it  contains  in  its  hollow  two  little  brooks 
which  fsdl  into  the  Scheldt  just  north  of  Oudenarde.  On  the  other 
side  of  these  brooks,  closing  the  opening  of  the  semicircle,  is  an 
irregular  mass  of  rising  ground  sloping  away  northward  towards  the 
junction  of  the  Scheldt  and  Norken.  Vendome  gave  orders  to  occupy 
this  irregular  mass  and  the  valleys  of  the  brooks,  the  arm  of  the 
semicircle  between  Oudenarde  and  the  course  of  the  brooks  being 
occupied  by  Cadogan.  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  counter-ordered 
his  commands,  and  arranged  his  troops  upon  what  was  doubtless  a 
stronger  position,  the  range  of  hills  beyond  the  Norken.  But  though 
stronger  for  defence,  it  was  much  less  favourable  for  an  offensive 
battle.  These  contradictory  commands  cost  the  French  their  first 
loss.  Seven  battalions  of  their  troops  having  pushed  forward  towards 
Oudenarde  as  far  as  Eyne,  were  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by 
Cadogan,  who  thus  crossed  the  brook  and  ascended  the  irregular 
high  land  beyond  it.  Had  Vendome's  order  been  carried  out  the 
position  of  Cadogan  would  have  been  very  precarious.  He  was 
almost  unsupported,  although  Marlborough  was  coming  to  his 
assistance  with  some  cavalry,  which  he  led  forward  for  several  miles 
at  a  gallop.    Ab  it  was,  however,  the  English  army  came  up  by 
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degrees,  and  took  position  with  their  left  on  the  semicircle  of  hills, 
and  their  right  supporting  Cadogan  beyond  the  brook.  Thwarted 
in  his  first  schemes,  Yendome  now  wished  to  remain  beyond  the 
Norken,  knowing  that  the  enemy  were  wearied  with  a  long  march 
(it  was  already  four  in  the  afternoon),  and  that  he  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  withdrawing  quietly  in  the  night  towards  France. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  again  thwarted  him.  He  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  insisted  upon  sending  his  troops  forward  across  the 
Norken  into  the  valleys  where  the  brooks  ran.  The  country  was 
there  broken  up  with  enclosures,  and  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  battle 
was  fought  with  the  English  right,  which  Marlborough  had  intrusted 
to  Eugene.  The  exhibition  of  all  the  English  cavalry  upon  the 
high  lands  beyond  the  brooks  held  the  French  left  entirely  in  check ; 
and  while  Eugene  and  the  English  were  disputing  the  hedges  and 
enclosures  in  the  valley,  Marlborough,  passing  to  the  left,  observed 
that  the  extremity  of  the  semicircle,  which  overhung  the  Norken  and 
was  occupied  by  the  village  of  Oycke,  was  unguarded  by  the  French. 
He  caused  Overkirk  with  the  Dutch  reserve  to  march  round  the  hills 
to  occupy  this  point,  and  thus  completely  envelop  the  French  right. 
The  effect  was  the  total  annihilation  of  that  part  of  the  French  army, 
and  it  was  owing  to  an  accident  alone  that  any  part  of  it  escaped.  The 
two  extremes  of  the  enveloping  English  line  came  so  close  together, 
that  in  the  darkness  they  fired  upon  each  other.  The  mistake  was 
happily  soon  discovered,  but  fearing  a  repetition  of  the  accident, 
the  general  gave  orders  rather  to  let  the  French  escape  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  renewing  such  a  disaster.  Some  9000  men  thus  broke  through 
at  a  gap  in  the  semicircle  of  hills  near  the  Castle  of  Bevere,  and 
made  their  escape  to  France.  The  rest  of  the  beaten  army  retired 
toward  Ghent. 

Both  armies  were  speedily  reinforced.  Eugene's  troops  arrived 
from  the  Moselle,  and  joined  the  English ;  Berwick,  with  part  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  been  observing  them,  reinforced  the 
French,  but  the  relative  numbers  of  the  troops  were  not  much  changed. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  now  to  settle  upon  a  further  plan  of 
action.  Before  them  lay  the  great  city  of  Lille,  one  of  the  earliest 
conquests  of  Louis  XIV.,  newly  fortified  with  all  the  skill  of  Vauban. 
BiegaofLiUe.  ^^^  ^^  allies  should  cross  the  frontier  and  enter 
Deo.  9, 1708.  France  was  speedily  determined.  But  while  Marl- 
borough suggested  the  bold  plan  of  leaving  troops  to  mask  Lille,  while 
the  main  army  mazdied  dizeefc  to  Paxifl^  Engene,  though  by  no  means 
a  timid  geaMaaL  ^*'-^  **^  ■*'■—  •— — '—  oonna  of  besieging  and 
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eaptnxing  the  great  fortress  which  lay  in  their  way  before  proceeding 
farther.  The  argnments  in  favour  of  this  plan  were  too  plausible  to 
be  disregarded.  It  was  decided  that  while  Eugene  in  person  under- 
took the  siege,  Marlborough  should  command  the  covering  army. 
Even  to  bring  the  siege  material  to  the  spot  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  ;  the  artillery  alone  required  16,000  horses,  and  the  progress 
of  the  siege  was  watched  by  a  French  army  of  100,000.  When  these 
preUminaiy  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  there  still 
remained  the  great  fortress  itself,  occupied  by  15,000  men,  under  the 
able  command  of  Boufflers.  At  one  time  the  Dutch  deputies  were  so 
akimed  at  the  slowness  of  the  progress  made  that  they  urged  the 
renunciation  of  the  project  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  the  allied  commanders  was  the  provisioning  of  the  army  ; 
the  land  communication  with  Brussels  was  entirely  cut  off,  all 
provisions  had  to  be  brought  from  Ostend,  whither  they  had  been 
conveyed  by  sea.  The  French  determined  to  interrupt  this  line  of 
eommunication  also,  and  to  destroy  one  of  the  convoys  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  General  Webb,  with  a  most  insufficient  detachment  of 
troopB.  It  has  been  suggested  tbat  Marlborough  was  here  playing 
one  of  his  old  tricks,  that,  in  his  jealousy  of  Webb,  he  wished  for  his 
destruction,  and  had  intentionally  exposed  him  to  this  danger.  If 
such  was  the  case  he  was  thoroughly  disappointed.  When  the  French 
troops  fell  upon  the  convoy  at  Wynendale,  Webb  made  a  most 
gallant  defence  and  beat  them  offl  The  very  slight  notice  taken 
by  Marlborough  in  his  despatches  of  this  gallant  action  gives 
some  colour  to  the  rumour.  The  victory  of  Wynendale  was  at  all 
events  the  turning-point  of  the  siege ;  from  this  time  rapid  progress  was 
made.  On  the  22nd  of  October  Boufflers  found  it  necessary  to  cai)i- 
tulate  for  the  town,  while  retaining  the  citadel,  and  on  the  9th  of 
December  he  marched  out  of  his  last  stronghold  with  all  the  honours 
of  war.  The  re-conquest  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  followed  upon  the 
fall  of  LiUe. 

In  other  directions  the  war  had  been  languid.  In  Spain  only  had 
anything  been  done.  There  Stanhope  had  taken  the  capttxre  of 
command  in  conjimction  with  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  ^®^  Mahon. 
general,  and  had  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  capturing 
Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  a  place  then  regarded  as  more  valuable 
than  Gibraltar,  and  of  the  highest  importance  as  affording  a  safe 
winter  harbour  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

For  some  years  the  exhaustion  of  France  had  been  great.    The 
finance  ministers  had  been  reduced  to  the  most  ruinous  expedients 
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to  maintain  the  war,  and  tlie  whole  people  were  suffering  terribly. 
Ezhftiution  ^^  crown  their  misery,  the  winter  of  1708  was  of  ex- 
of  France.  traordlnary  Severity  and  duration.     The  corn  crops  were 

*^^''  frozen  in  the  ground,  the  very  apple  trees  perished 

with  cold.  Famine  threatened  to  destroy  what  the  war  had  spared. 
Louis  became  very  anxious  to  treat ;  and  as  for  some  years  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Dutch  were  inclined  to  accept  a  separate  pacifica- 
tion, it  was  to  them  that  Louis  addressed  himself.  The  war  party  was 
however  for  the  present  in  the  ascendant,  and  Heinsius,  who,  as  Grand 
Louis  offen  Pensionary  of  Holland,  exercised  a  predominant  influ- 
to  treat  g^ce  in  the  Council  of  the  Dutch,  let  it  be  clearly  under- 

stood that  the  Republic  would  treat  only  in  conjunction  with  the  allies, 
and  that  the  allied  demands  would  be  very  high.  Louis  however  de- 
spatched an  ambassador  to  see  what  terms  could  beniade,buthemet  with 
a  cold  reception.  The  Government  in  England,  especially  the  Whig 
members  of  it,  were  indignant  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  Scotland  in 
the  previous  year,  and  induced  the  Parliament  to  vote  that  the  Queen*s 
title  and  the  Protestant  succession,  the  dismissal  of  the  Pretender  from 
m^  demands  France,  and  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
of  tbe  auies.  ^irk,  should  be  necessary  elements  in  any  treaty :  while 
the  Dutch  claimed  a  line  of  ten  fortresses  on  the  Flemish  frontier 
(including  some  still  in  the  possession  of  France),  and  the  restoration 
of  Strasburg  and  Luxemburg.  Nor,  in  exchange  for  these  high 
demands,  was  any  specific  promise  of  peace  given.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  French  Government,  that  even  these  terms  were  taken 
into  consideration,  and  Torcy  the  French  minister  offered,  though 
he  could  get  no  proper  passport,  to  go  himself  privately  and  see 
what  could  be  done  to  ameliorate  them.  He  found  the  allies  deter- 
mined to  demand  at  least  the  resignation  of  the  whole  Spanish 
succession,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England. 
This  demand  put  Louis  in  a  difGlcult  position.  It  was  no  longer,  he 
declared,  in  his  power  to  surrender  Spain,  for  his  grandson  King 
Philip  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and,  although  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  resign  Spain  for  an  Italian  kingdom,  did  not  choose  to 
become  altogether  crownless.  Louis  now  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
former  bad  faith  as  a  negotiator.  The  allies,  believing  that  tliis 
excuse  was  fictitious,  and  alleged  merely  to  gain  time,  drew  up  their 
demands  in  accordance  with  the  preliminaries,  and  would  promise 
in  exchange  for  the  great  concessions  demanded  from  Louis 
only  two  months'  truce.  If  in  that  time  Philip  could  not  be 
induced  to  resign  Spain,  the  French  King  was  to  pledge  him- 
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aelf  to  join  "with  the  allies  to  expel  him  bj  force  of  arms.  When 
Tozcy  letmned  with  these  terrible  terms,  a  Council  B^MUd 
was  held  at  Versailles,  and  amidst  tears  of  indignation  at  ^^  ^<**^ 
the  ignominions  propositions,  it  was  determined  that,  in  spite  of  the 
necessity  of  the  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  accept  them.  Louis 
declared,  if  he  had  to  fight,  he  would  rather  fight  against  his  enemies 
than  against  his  own  children.  And  now  at  length,  humbled  by 
reverses,  he  threw  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  his  people ;  a  stirring 
proclamation  was  circulated  through  the  provinces ;  the  King  set 
the  example  of  patriotism  by  turning  his  plate  and  costly  works  of 
art  into  money;  the  whole  nation  was  touched  by  his  humility, 
and  the  war  began  again  with  renewed  vigour.  The  allies  had 
indeed  pressed  their  demands  beyond  what  was  either  generous  or 
politic^ 

VUlaiB,  the  only  great  French  marshal  as  yet  undefeated,  was 

mtmsted  with  the  duty  of  checking  the  victorious  advance  of  Eugene 

and  Marlborough.     His  name,  and  the  newly  roused   Batueof 

patriotism  of  the  country,  raised  the  spirits  of  the  army,  m^x^w*- 

though  they  were  in  want  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Villars, 

determined  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  saw  Toumay  fall  without 

moving.      Thence  the  conquerors  advanced  to  Mons,  the  capital  of 

Hainault.     It  seemed  necessary,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  siege  of 

this  town.      The  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  allies  prevented 

Villars  from  attaining  that  object,  but  the  iuvestment  was  scarcely 

formed  when  he  crossed  the  Scheldt  at  Valenciennes,  and  appeared 

with  his  army  m  the  immediate  neighbourhood.     The  corner  of  the 

country  between  the  Haine  river  on  the  north,  and  the  Trouille  on 

the  east,  in  which  Mons  stands,  is  crossed  by  a  barrier  of  high  ground, 

rendered  more  difficult  by  large  woods  and  forests.    To  approach 

Mons  from  the  south  and  west  this  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  and  the 

only  convenient  passage  is  by  the  Trou^ey  or  open  gap,  between  the 

woods  of  Lani^re  towards  the  east,  and  Taisniere  towards  the  west. 

Between  these  woods  the  high  land  falls  by  several  ravines  into  the 

plain  of  Mons.     On  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  the  heath  and  village  of 

Malplaquet.     Marlborough  and  Eugene,  supposing  that  the  object  of 

Villars  would  be  to  pass  through  this  gap  and  attempt  to  raise  the 

siege  of  Mons,  brought  their  army  to  the  foot  of  the  ascending  ravines. 

But  Villars,  under  whom  Boufflers,  though  his  senior  in  rank,  was 

serving  as  a  volunteer,  feeling  certain  that  at  all  events  a  battle 

would  be  fought,  determined  to  adopt  a  defensive  position,  and 

during  the  night  and  day  after  his  arrival  at  Malplaquet  strongly 


fortilied  the  flanking  woods  and  the  crown  of  the  hill.     Marlborough 
was  auxioiiB  to  attack  b«fore  the  fortificatione  were  complete,  hut 


Eugene  thought  it  necessary  to  await  the  arrival  of  troops  comiiii; 
from  the  siege  of  Toiimay.  A  day  was  thus  lost,  and  time  allowed 
to  render  the  fortiAcataons  much  stronger.    The  hattle,  which  bej^an 
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upon  the  llth  of  September,  was  the  most  bloody  and  hardly  contested 
of  the  war.  In  their  first  assaults  the  allies  were  repeatedly  driven 
back,  but  the  pressure  upon  the  wood  of  Taisni^re  was  so  strong, 
especially  when  it  was  outflanked  and  threatened  from  the  extreme 
right  of  the  allies  under  Withers,  that  Y illars  had  to  weaken  his  centre 
to  hold  his  ground.  Marlborough  perceived  the  weakness  and  took 
advantage  of  it.  The  entrenchments  in  the  centre  of  the  line  were 
broken  through  and  captured,  and  thus  the  position  forced.  Yillars 
had  been  severely  wounded,  and  the  command  had  devolved  upon 
Boufflers,  who  brought  off  the  French  army  in  perfect  order,  and  the 
fruit  of  the  hard-earned  victory  was  nothing  but  the  field  of  battle. 
The  English  encamped  the  following  night  upon  the  French  position, 
having  lost  in  their  disastrous  victory  20,000  men.  Mons  fell,  but 
the  campaign  had  then  to  be  closed. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  possible  to  follow  without  interruption  the 
general  course  of  the  war,  but  from  this  time  forward  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  state  of  politics  in  England  exercised  so  decided  an  pouticai  purttes 
influence  upon  it,  upon  the  negotiations  which  were  to  ^ 
bring  it  to  a  close,  and  upon  the  position  and  conduct  of  Marl- 
borough, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  turn  back  and  trace  the  history 
of  parties  since  the  Queen's  accession.  Speaking  quite  generally, 
that  history  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  of  a  Whig  for  a  Tory 
Government  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  were  disinclined 
to  a  great  offensive  war,  and  consequently  directly  opposed  to 
Marlborough.  The  Duke,  not  wishing  to  break  with  any  great 
section  of  English  politicians,  attempted,  as  William  had  done, 
to  govern  by  means  of  the  moderate  men  of  both  parties.  But 
there  was  a  second  question  which,  even  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  Tories  who  disliked  the  war,  prevented  the  completion  of  his 
plan.  The  Tories  were  desirous  that  stringent  measures  should  be 
taken  to  support  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  English  Church,  and 
in  this  point  were  strongly  supported  by  the  feelings  of  the  Queen. 
The  Whigs,  on  whom  Marlborough  was  induced  for  the  purposes  of 
the  war  more  and  more  to  rely,  were  on  the  other  hand  inclined 
towards  more  liberal  measures.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the 
second  secession  of  the  Tories  took  place,  leaving  Marlborough 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  in  a  certain  degree  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Queen.  It  was  the  Whig  determination  when  triumphant 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  High  Church  feeling  that  produced  the 
complete  overthrow  of  Marlborough's  ministry.  At  the  same  time, 
as  in  the  former  reign,  disputes  between  the  Houses  continued^ 
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especially  when  a  Tory  majority  in  the  Lower  House  came  into 
collision  with  the  constant  Whig  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Already,  before  the  Parliament  called  by  the  late  King  had  been 
dissolved,  Rochester  and  the  extreme  high  Tories  had  shown  their 
disinclination  to  the  war,  and  had  besides  given  proof  of  a  more 
exclusive  party  spirit  than  suited  the  views  of  Marlborough,  to  whom, 
as  to  William,  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  conduct  of  the  war  were 
all  in  all,  and  who  had  no  taste  for  party  conflict.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  ministry,  a  strong  Tory  majority 
was  returned  in  October  to  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
But  Rochester's  views  were  not  shared  by  the  whole  of  his  party ; 
Tory  parua-  indeed,  the  Strength  of  party  feeling  tended  for  the  time 
ment.  to  givc  Marlborough  the  support  of  the  Tories.     In 

their  eagerness  to  throw  blame  upon  the  late  King, 
they  could  not  refrain  from  contrasting  him  with  the  Duke. 
Marlborough  had  by  this  time  begun  his  successful  career  by  cap- 
turing the  towns  of  the  Meuse,  and  the  Commons  proceeded  to 
congratulate  the  Queen,  saying,  "The  wonderful  progress  of  your 
Majesty's  armies  under  the  conduct  of  Marlborough  have  singularly 
retrieved  the  ancient  honour  ot  the  English  nation."  The  word 
retrieved,  intended  to  imply  censure  on  the  late  King,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  carried  by  a  large  majority.  For  the 
present  then,  if  merely  out  of  opposition  to  William,  the  Tories  as 
jjj^jj^j^^  ^j  a  whole  seemed  pledged  to  support  Marlborough,  liberal 
Eocherter.  grants  Were   made,  and  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 

"®'*  session,  the  Government,  resting  upon  the  general  feeling 

in  its  favour,  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  Rochester. 
Displeased  at  receiving  no  more  important  office  than  that  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  left  his  government  there,  and  remained 
in  England.  He  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his  enemies  to  order 
him  to  return  to  his  duties.  On  his  refusing  to  do  so,  the  command 
was  repeated  in  a  more  peremptory  manner,  and  in  his  anger  he  sent 
in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

Before  this,  however,  the  question  of  Church  government  had  been 

raised  in  the  House,  and  the  storm  it  excited  had  caused  a  somewhat 

hasty  prorogation.     It  had  been  the  habit  of  dissenting  members  of 

corporations  so  far  to  do  violence  to  their  conscience  as  to  receive  the 

,     ,  Sacrament  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 

Occasional  "  .   ,  ^ 

Conformity  BUI  upoH  their  appointment  to  municipal  offices.  Having 
unownovk  thiM  duly  qualified  themselves,  they  had  continued  to 
hcHi^  fone  back  to  their  old  forms  of  worship.    This 
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habit,  known  as  occasional  conformity,  was  viewed  with  great 
jealonsy  by  the  Tories.  In  the  first  session  of  the  Parliament  a  bill 
was  bronght  in  to  lender  occasional  conformity  illegal,  and  to  inflict 
heavy  fines  npon  those  who  held  office  on  such  terms.  The  chief 
Kipporter  of  the  measure  was  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  so  well 
kxiown  as  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
monSy  bnt  its  amendment  by  the  House  of  Lords  produced  such 
violent  altercations,  that  the  Queen  found  it  necessary  to  put  an  end 
to  the  session.  It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Union  with  Scotland  first  held  their  sittings.  The  progress 
of  the  negotiations  which  produced  the  Union  in  1706  will  be  given 
subsequently. 

The  Parliament  reassembled  in  November  1*703,  a  month  rendered 
remarkable  by  the  greatest  storm  ever  known  in  England;  it  is 
calculated  that  no  less  than  8000  lives  were  lost  in  it,  while  800 
houses  and  400  windmills  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  devastation 
caused  among  the  forests  in  the  country  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  Defoe,  travelling  through  Kent,  counted  17,000  uprooted  timber 
trees,  and  then  desisted  from  reckoning  them  from  weariness. 

The  session  was  again  the  scene  of  a  great  contest  between  the 
Houses.  The  war  was  still  well  supported,  and  the  grants  were  upon 
a  very  liberal  scale,  rendered  necessary  by  the  additional  troops 
required  for  Portugal  and  Spaiu,  since  Portugal  had  joined  the  Great 
Alliance,  first  imder  a  treaty  with  Austria,  and  subsequently  imder 
the  well-known  Methuen  Treaty  with  England.  This  Yh»  Methnen 
treaty,  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  diplomacy,  was  com-  Treaty* 
pleted  by  Mr.  Methuen,  the  English  minister  at  Lisbon,  at  the  close 
of  1703.  It  was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  commercial  views  of 
the  time,  and  contained  but  two  aiticles.  By  the  first  English 
woollen  manufactures  were  admitted  into  Portugal,  by  the  second  it 
was  arranged  that  the  duty  on  Portuguese  wines  should  always  be 
less  by  one-third  than  that  on  the  wines  of  France.  It  was  supposed 
that  this  would  not  only  secure  the  friendship  of  Portugal,  but  would 
also  bring  much  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Peninsula  was  the 
great  emporium,  into  England,  an  object  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  imder  the  mercantile  system.  It  was  when  the  Bill 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  had  been  dropped  occasional 
in  the  preceding  session,  was  reintroduced  that  the  JJ^'J^^"* 
contest  began.  The  ministers  who  had  been  eager  out. 
the  preceding  year  that  the  Bill  should  be  carried,  had,  since  the 
resignation  of  "Rochester  and  the  opposition  offered  by  his  friends, 
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grown  less  eager  in  their  Tory  views.  In  spite  of  their  very  lukewarm 
biipport,  the  Bill  again  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large 
majority.  But  again  it  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Lords, 
and  was  finally  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  As  no  amend- 
ments had  been  proposed,  there  was  no  room  for  angry  conferences 

Dinmtai  on  the  ^6*^^®^  *^®  Houses.  But  an  Opportunity  for  quarrel 
AyiMbnry  was  found  in  questions  arising  from  the  Aylesbury  elec- 
•lection.  ^ozi.    The  returning  officers  for  that  borough  had  been 

notoriously  guilty  of  tampering  with  the  returns  in  favour  of  their 
own  friends.  At  the  last  election  the  vote  of  Matthew  Ashby  had 
been  rejected.  He  brought  an  action  against  the  returning  officer, 
and  a  verdict  was  found  in  his  favour.  The  case  was  removed  into 
the  higher  court,  and  three  of  the  four  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
decided  that  all  decisions  with  regard  to  votes  rested  entirely  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  Upon  this  Ashby  brought  his  case  by  a 
writ  of  error  before  the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  decision  of  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  set  aside,  and  the  case  finally  settled  iu  favour 
of  Ashby.  On  this  the  Commons  engaged  ia  the  quarrel,  and 
declared  that  Ashby,  by  appealing  to  the  law,  was  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  privilege.  The  Lords  replied,  declaring  that  the  right  of  voting, 
like  any  other  right,  might  be  maintained  by  an  action  at  the 
common  law.  There  for  the  present  the  quarrel  was  left.  It  seems 
tolerably  clear  that  on  this  point  the  Lords  were  in  the  right,  but  the 
newly  won  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  inspired  its  members 
with  most  overweening  views  of  their  own  importance.  In  February 
of  this  year  (1704)  the  Queen  celebrated  her  birthday  by  surrendering 
her  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  which  were 
hereafter  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  and  which 
have  since  been  administered  under  the  well-known  name  of  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty. 

It  was  with  the  knowledge  and  co-operation  of  Marlborough — 
Dismissal  of  though  he  had  himself  taken  the  opportunity  aflforded 
Hottingham,  by  the  prorogation  to  go  abroad  to  fight  the  great  battle 
seymoii!'  of  Blenheim — that  his  friends  in  the  ministry  succeeded 

May  1704.  '^^  relieving    themselves  of   the  rest  of   the  extreme 

Tories.  For  the  removal  of  Rochester  in  the  previous  year  had  by  no 
means  cleared  the  Government  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  war.  His  views  were  accepted  and  supported 
by  Nottingham  and  Jersey  in  the  Upper  House,  by  Hedges  and 
Seymour  in  the  House  of  Commons,  NottiQgham,  true  to  his 
principles,  had  thrown  erery  obstacle  in  his  power  in  the  way 
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of  a  plan  which  had  come  before  the  Council  for  utilizing  fox 
the  genexaL  purposes  of  the  war  the  insurrection  of  the  Ceyennea 
Thwarted  in  his  opposition^  after  the  close  of  the  session,  he  haughtily 
demanded  of  the  Queen  the  immediate  diBmiHsal  of  all  the  Whigs  in 
the  Gtovemment,  threatening  in  case  of  refusal  to  retire.  The  Queen, 
who  loTed  the  Tories,  would  probably  have  wished  to  retain  bim, 
but  she  was  irritated  at  the  tone  of  his  demand.  Her  irritation  was 
fostered  by  Gkxlolphin  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  she 
brought  herself  to  dismiss  both  Nottingham  and  his  followers,  Jersey 
and  Seymour.  The  ministry  had  to  be  reconstructed,  ^.-j^^^^  ^ 
But  Marlborough  and  Qodolphin  were  by  no  means  modwau 
disposed  to  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs ;  '^'^^ 
they  therefore  called  to  ofiGlce  another  section  of  the  Tories  not 
adverse  to  the  war.  Harley,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  Mansell  replaced  Seymour,  the  Earl 
of  Kent,  a  moderate  Whig,  succeeded  Jersey,  while  the  Secretary  of 
War,  an  unimportant  person,  made  room  for  St.  John. 

These  changes  did  not  improve  the  position  of  the  ministers,  as  the 
Tory  Party  had  still  a  strong  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Marlborough's  own  popularity  with  the  House  was  p«riumait. 
shaken,  and  in  the  autumn  session  of  1704,  the  pre-  ®®*-  *•»  ^'^ 
vailing  feeling  showed  itself  in  the  form  given  to  the  vote  of  thanks 
with  which  the  Commons  met  the  victory  at  Blenheim ;  this  was 
so  expressed  as  to  place  on  a  level  with  the  great  general  who  had 
saved  the  Empire  the  Tory  Admiral  Rooke,  who  had  fought  an 
indecisive  battle  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  which  many  men  thought 
he  deserved  rather  blame  than  praise,  for  though  almost  as  strong  as 
the  enemy,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  battle  without  effecting 
anything.  The  Tory  temper  of  the  House  was  again  shown  by  the 
increased  passion  with  which  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  was  intro- 
duced and  supported.  A  considerable  number  of  the  most  vehement 
Tories  were  eager  to  adopt  their  old  method,  and  to  tack  it  to  a  Bill 
for  the  Land  Tax.  The  Government,  and  that  section  of  the  Tories 
who  followed  the  newly-appointed  ministers,  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  defeat  this  movement,  and  the  Bill  met  its  usual  fate  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Aa  in  the  preceding  session,  unable  to  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Lords  for  exercising  their  undoubted  right,  the  Commons 
found  means  of  attacking  them  by  renewing  the  question  of  the  Ayles- 
btiry  election.  Resting  upon  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  other 
inhabitants  of  Aylesbury  had  sued  the  returning  officers.  The  House 
of  Commona  had  committed  them  to  Newgate.    The  Queen's  Bench 
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had  refused  to  interfere;  the  prisoners  demanded  a  writ  of  error. 
The  Commons  addressed  the  Queen  against  the  writ,  and  put  the 
prisoners  into  the  custody  of  their  own  serjeant-at-arms.  The  heat 
of  the  dispute  rendered  a  prorogation  necessary  (March  14). 

But  the  conduct  of  the  Tory  majority  had  tended  still  further  to 
GradiuJ  iatro-  incline  the  ministry  towards  the  Whigs.  Rooke  was 
dnctio&of  superseded  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  Sir 
Whig  misisten.   QiQ^^ggigy  Shovol,  a  Whig,  put  in  his  place,  and  as 

the  three  years  of  the  Parliament  were  now  run  out,  the  Government 
influence  was  exercised  at  the  elections  against  all  those  who  had 
voted  for  tacking  the  Occasional  Conformity  BilL  Even  stronger 
signs  were  visible  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  Whigs ;  the  ministers  began  an  intrigue  with  the 
Jimto,  promising  before  long  to  give  the  Great  Seal  to  William 
Cowper  (a  promise  which  was  shortly  after  fulfilled),  and  admitted 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  the  ministry  as  Privy  Seal  in  the 
place  of  the  Tory  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Nor  was  it  the  Govern- 
ment only  which  was  changing  its  views.  The  nation  at  large, 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  war  and  disgusted  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  returned  at  the  new  elections  a  large  majority  of 
Whigs.  The  growing  influence  of  the  Whigs  was  supplemented 
by  a  family  tie  which  connected  Marlborough  with  that  party;  as 
Godolphin,  whose  son  had  married  one  of  his  daughters,  formed  a  link 
with  the  Tories,  so  Sunderland,  who  had  married  another,  connected 
him  with  the  Whigs.  It  seemed  as  though  a  bargain  advantageous  to 
both  sides  might  be  struck  between  the  Duke  and  the  Whig  party. 
The  accession  of  Sunderland  to  the  ministry  would  on  the  one  side 
strengthen  Marlborough's  personal  position,  and  render  it  more 
possible  for  him  to  carry  on  his  plan  of  government  without  parties ; 
while,  on  the  other,  it  would  secure  to  the  Whigs  a  means  of  at  once 
influencing  the  character  of  the  administration.  It  was  determined 
therefore  that  Suuderland  should  enter  the  ministry,  and  as  there 
was  then  no  vacant  office,  he  was  employed  at  once  as  extraordinary 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  (1706) 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  His  appointment,  and 
the  gradual  inclination  of  the  Government  to  the  Whigs,  was  followed, 
Mariborovgii'i  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1707,  by  the  creation  of 
"SS!^.  several  Whig  Peera,  and  by  a  final  bzeach  with  the  High 

1707.  Tories,  whea  thft  anM^l^taA^^MaKif  Nottingham, 

and  Rochester  were  atann^il^^^^^^^^^kff^^  CoonciL 
Marlborough  Mtf  dminia- 
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tratioii  was  a  thoroughly  composite  one.  On  the  one  side  were  a 
number  of  Whigs  led  by  Lord  Sunderland,  on  the  other  a  section  of 
more  moderate  Tories  headed  by  Harley  and  St.  John. 

But  Marlborough  underrated  the  difficulty  of  managing  a  coalition. 
In  his  necessary  absence  abroad  this  difficult  operation  was  in  the 
hands  of  Godolphin,  always  a  timid  minister,  without  any  real  poli- 
tical convictions,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  great  party  struggle.  And 
such  a  party  struggle  was  now  inevitable.  All  the  ministers  were 
indeed  at  present  willing  to  uphold  the  war.  On  other  points  their 
views  were  diametrically  opposed,  and  both  sections  were  anxious 
for  a  more  complete  admission  to  power  of  their  own  friends.  It 
was  the  personal  influence  of  the  Churchills  alone  which  could 
support  so  strange  a  conjunction.  That  influence  depended  upon 
the  favour  of  the  Crown,  which  by  its  indirect  power  of  influencing 
Parliament  was  practically  rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by 
the  Revolution.  If  that  favour  could  be  withdrawn  the  ill-assorted 
ministry  must  inevitably  fall.  This  truth  was  clear  to  Harley,  a 
man  of  intriguing  character  and  the  leader  of  the  Tory  section  of  the 
Cabinet.  He  perceived  that  it  might  be  possible  to  Eariey.Meiag 
rise  upon  the  fall  of  the  Churchills,  and  saw  how  their  '*•  w«*kneii, 
power  might  be  undermined.  The  Queen  was  a  devoted  High 
Church  woman;  Marlborough  and  his  friends,  especially  since  bis 
growing  predilection  for  the  Whigs,  were  avowedly  careless,  if  they 
were  not  Low  Church ;  Harley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  religion  and  orthodoxy.  Again  and  again  patronage  had 
been  bestowed  on  what  the  Queen  considered  Latitudinarian  principles. 
Displeased  and  hurt,  she  was  yet  too  timid  to  stand  alone,  Harley 
supplied  her  with  the  support  she  wanted.  His  cousin,  Mrs.  Abigail 
Hill,  who  was  a  cousin  and  prot^g^e  also  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, ingratiated  herself  with  the  Queen;  she  was  appointed 
bedchamber  woman,  and  married  with  the  Queen's  influence,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  to  Mr.  Masham,  a 
member  of  Prince  George's  household.  Her  quiet,  even  ,^*^^ 
temper  formed  a  happy  contrast  to  the  termagant  vio-  agatnit 
lence  of  the  Duchess,  and  Harley  succeeded  in  making  ''*'^*««>"«*^ 
her  his  instrument.  He  roused  in  the  Queen  a  dread  of  the  subver- 
sion of  the  Church,  and  she  found  courage  to  make  several  Bishops 
without  consulting  her  ministers. 

The  Whig  Junto  was  even  more  angry  than  the  ministers  themselves 
at  this  conduct.  They  suspected  Harley's  design,  and  determined  to 
drive  him  from  the  ministry.    Both  parties  felt  th&t  \\\!&  msA&V^ 
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arrived.  One  or  other  of  them  must  become  predominant.  They  both 
determined  to  make  their  power  felt,  and  by  a  strange  mancBuvre 
the  extremes  of  both  sides  joined  to  attack  the  ministry.  The  chief 
points  of  attack  were  the  naval  administration, — ^which,  as  it  impli> 
cated  her  husband,  was  always  a  tender  point  with  the  Queen, — and 
the  determination  of  Marlborough  to  pursue  the  course  William  had 
Failure  of  marked  out,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  chiefly  in  Flanders, 

the  compoiito  It  was  iu  this  session  of  Parliament,  which  began  on 
"*******^'  October  23, 1 707,  that  the  j  oint  assault  upon  the  Govern- 

ment was  made.  The  maladministration  of  the  navy  was  the  chief 
topic,  but  the  Tories  also  introduced  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recommending  a  change  of  the  seat  of  war  from  Flanders  to  Spain, 
where  the  battle  of  Almanza  had  lately  proved  disastrous  to  the 
allied  armies.  Marlborough  pointed  out  in  vain  that  this  would 
produce  an  immediate  peace  with  the  Dutch,  who  would  feel  their 
country  open  to  invasion  from  France;  and  although  the  Whigs, 
pledged  as  they  were  to  support  the  policy  of  William,  could  not  join 
in  such  a  motion,  Somers  drew  up  a  declaration,  embodying  both  the 
disapprobation  felt  for  the  management  of  the  fleet,  and  as  much  of 
the  Tory  feeling  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  war  as  was  possible 
for  his  party  to  accept.  The  declaration  stated  that  "  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee  that  no  peace  can  be  honourable  or  safe  to  her 
Majesty  or  her  allies,  if  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  be  suffered  to 
continue  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon."  But  the  mancBuvre 
of  the  Whigs  in  joining  in  the  assault  against  Government  had 
been  successful ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  press  the  hostile  resolution. 
Gbdolphin  had  been  thoroughly  frightened,  and  recognized  the 
necessity  of  breaking  up  the  unnatural  friendship  and  of  allying  him- 
self with  one  or  other  of  the  great  parties.  With  the  war  still  con- 
tinuing he  could  not  but  choose  the  Whigs.  At  once  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  chief  of  that  party,  he  induced  Somers,  as 
President  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  throwing  the 
late  resolutions  into  the  form  of  an  address,  to  change  the  resolutions, 
by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  words,  from  an  attack  upon  Government 
into  a  pledge  for  the  continuation  of  the  war  till  the  French  had  been 
entirely  broken.  The  suggested  resolutions  mentioned  the  West  Indies, 
reflecting  on  the  comparative  weakness  of  our  naval  efforts,  and  Spain, 
implying  a  change  of  the  scene  of  war.  The  introduction  of  the 
Hariey  and  bii  words  ''  or  any  other  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy," 
J^|5^**  entirely  destroyed  these  liostOe  allusions.  The  Whigs 
Feh.  u,  i7ot.     had  shown  th  ^longer possible  to  refuse 
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them  their  reward.  It  became  neccss^nry  to  break  'with  Harley  and 
the  moderate  Tories.  The  discovery  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gregg, 
a  clerk  in  Harley's  office,  was  in  treasonable  correspondence  with 
France,  threw  some  suspicions  on  his  master's  fidelity,  and  Marl- 
boron^  and  Gh)dolphin  agreed  on  Harley's  diflmiflsal.  The  Queen 
was  more  difficult  to  move.  It  required  a  threat  of  resignation  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers  to  induce  her  to  give  up  one  who,  as  she 
believed,  thought  entirely  with  her  on  Church  matters,  but  she  was 
not  yet  free  fiom  the  influence  of  the  Churchills,  and  she  yielded. 
With  him  retired  St  John,  Harcourt,  and  Mansell,  whose  places  were 
taken  by  Boyle,  a  zealous  Whig,  as  Secretary  of  State,  John  Smith  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Eobert  Walpole  as  Secretary  of 
War.  Marlborough  and  Gh)dolphin  had  apparently  triumphed  by 
means  of  the  Whigs,  but  their  victory  was  won  at  the  price  of  the 
Queen's  fiavour  and  of  submission  to  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  at  once  set  to  work  to  secure  office  for  themselves ;  nor  were 
they  scrupulous  vdl  the  means  they  used,  the  threat  that  they  would 
turn  their  assault  on  the  naval  administration  directly  and  by  name 
upon  her  husband,  then  on  his  deathbed,  induced  the  Queen  to  remove 
Pembroke  and  give  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  to  Somers.  Sunder- 
land, though  himself  a  minister,  intrigued  with  the  Scotch  Jacobites  to 
throw  out  the  ministerial  candidates  at  the  election  of  Peers  held  in 
accordance  with  the  Union.  To  all  this  the  General  and  Treasurer 
had  to  submit.  The  administration  was  completed  upon  a  Whig  basis, 
when  Orford  was  forced  upon  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Admiralty. 

Marlborough  was  fully  aUve  to  the  insecurity  of  his  position.  It 
is  often  attributed,  though  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
the  desire  to  keep  up  his  personal  ascendancy,  that  he  refused  the 
terms  offered  by  Louis ;  and  in  the  following  year  the  j^g^j^^ty  of 
disastrous  victory  of  Malplaquet  has  also  been  con-  Mariborongh'i 
sidered  a  political  battle.  A  truer  view  of  the  case  seems  J^****®"- 
to  be  that,  afraid  of  taking  any  decided  steps,  he  chose  to  occupy 
merely  the  position  of  an  agent  of  Government,  and  obey  even  against 
his  own  convictions  the  dictation  of  the  Whig  party.  At  the  same 
time,  he  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  obtain  a  position  independent 
of  home  politics — he  applied  to  the  Archduke  Charles  for  the  office 
of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  which  would  have  produced 
about  X60,000  a  year,  and  he  also  demanded  from  Queen  Anne  the 
position  of  Captain  General  for  life.  In  both  cases  his  efforts  failed. 
As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  he  probably  owed  his  disappoint- 
ment chiefly  to  the  conduct  of  his  wife.    Finding  herself  supplanted 
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by  Mrs.  Masham,  she  lost  all  commaiid  of  her  temper,  and  perpetually 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  Queen  by  her  violent  complaints. 

The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  which  had  seemed  so  complete,  was  of 
-,«  ,  .V  very  short  duration.    Their  fall  was  caused  by  a  fault 

PUlof  tht  *'  *'  . 

whjgi.  which  had  been  too  prevalent  among  them  since  the 

*'*®*  Revolution — whenever  they  had  the  upper  hand,  they 

became  dictatorial  and  overbearing.  Already  they  had  made  them- 
selves distasteful  to  the  Queen  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  had 
forced  themselves  into  power,  and  an  unnecessary  exhibition  of  that 
power  rendered  them  distasteful  to  the  people.  A  certain  Dr.  Henry 
Sacheverell,  a  strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  had 
^^-  preached  two  sermons,  one  at  the  Assizes  of  Derby,  one 
before  the  mayor  and  aldermen  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
mayor,  who  sympathized  with  his  views,  suggested  that  he  should 
print  the  sermons,  and  though  the  conmion  council,  when  consulted, 
declined  to  authorize  this  step,  the  preacher  acted  on  the  mayor's 
suggestion  and  published  both.  They  became  a  sort  of  political 
manifesto,  which  was  largely  circulated  through  the  country.  The 
Whigs  were  naturally  angry  at  this  semi-official  production  of 
doctrines  subversive  of  all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They 
determined  to  take  notice  of  the  sermons,  and,  foolishly  disregarding 
the  advice  of  Somers,  they  proceeded  by  the  extraordinary  method 
of  impeachment  instead  of  the  conmion  process  of  law.  This 
naturally  raised  the  foolish  utterances  of  a  clergyman  to  the  dignity 
of  a  party  question ;  and  when  they  further  insisted  upon  a  cere- 
monious hearing  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  trial  became  the  fashion- 
able topic  of  the  day.  The  excitement  throughout  England  was  very 
great.  All  other  public  business  came  to  a  standstill,  and  when  the 
Lords,  though  they  found  Sacheverell  guilty,  took  a  very  moderate 
view  of  his  guilt,  and  punished  him  only  with  three  years'  suspension, 
the  verdict  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  acquittal,  and  celebrated  as  a 
party  triumph.  The  exhibition  of  feeling  called  forth  by  this  trial 
proved  both  to  the  Queen  and  to  her  secret  advisers  how  great  a 
hold  the  Tory  party  had  upon  the  country.  Encouraged  by  Harley, 
who  loved  an  underhand  intrigue,  and  by  his  creature  Mrs.  Masham, 
she  proceeded  to  act  upon  her  new-found  knowledge,  and  it  became 
evident  how  formidable  the  power  of  the  Crown  still  was.  Without 
DinniMiaof  Consulting  Godolphln,  she  made  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
SSSi^f  *^  ^^"y  ^'^  Chamberlain.  Qodolphin,  instead  of  resign- 
▲vg.  8.  ing  at  thia  madced  aet  of  duAms^  put  up  with  the  affront. 

Still  further  embdiW**^  v-.«w-  .^...i^ —  ^  Queen  dismiased  Lord 
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Sunderlandy  whom  she  had  always  disliked,  and  followed  up  the  blow 
by  the  dismissal  of  Gk>dolphin  himself.    The  office  of  Lord  Treasurer 
was  for  the  time  kept  in  abeyance,  but  Harley  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exdiequer,  and  was  virtually  Prime  Minister.    For  a  little 
while  Harley  attempted  negotiations  with  the  Whigs,  who  still 
retained  office,  but  finding  them  impracticable,  he  determined  to 
rest  upon  the  Tories  only,  induced  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
and  formed  an  entirely  Tory  ministry,  the  most  im-   ^^j,-.,  j^— 
portant  members  of  which  were  Harcourt,  who  became  adnigtry. 
Lord  Chancellor,  Rochester,  Lord  President,  and  St  '*^* 
John,  who  succeeded  Boyle  as  Secretary  of  State. 

It  was  with  this  ministry  that  Louis  attempted  to  renew  the  in- 
termpted  negotiations  of  1709.  The  battle  of  Malpla-  o^„j,„„g,  ^ 
quet  and  the  fall  of  Mons  had  forced  him  to  this  ocrtrnyduibtrg. 
couise,  and  to  consent  that  a  congress  should  be  held  at  ""*■ 
Gertmydenberg.  At  first  Holland  refused  to  treat  except  upon  the 
preliminaries  of  the  preceding  year,  and  they  still  demanded  the 
assistance  of  Louis  in  ejecting  his  grandson  the  King  of  Spain. 
Finally,  both  English  and  Dutch  seemed  to  have  waived  this  point, 
but  the  opposition  of  Austria  and  Savoy  rendered  any  general  nego- 
tiation impossible,  and  the  war  was  resumed. 

In  Flanders  it  produced  nothing  beyond  the  capture  of  Douay,  but 
in  Spain  it  was  of  more  importance.  There  Stanhope  succeeded  with 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  his  colleague  Storemberg  and  The  w&r 
the  Archduke  Charles  to  advance  towards  Madrid.  *asp»*»- 
They  defeated  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  French  assistance  was  with- 
drawn during  the  negotiations,  at  Almenara  and  Saragossa.  They 
pushed  on  into  Castile,  and  again  occupied  Madrid.  Thus,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  had  been  fairly  successful,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  Whigs, 
although  the  successes  having  been  chiefly  in  Spain  (the  pursuance 
of  the  war  in  which  country  was  a  part  of  the  Tory  programme),  they 
were  less  important  politically  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
taken  place  in  Flanders.  But  whatever  advantage  the  Whigs  might 
have  obtained  from  the  war  was  neutralized  when,  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  events  occurred  in  Spain  which  entirely  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  affairs  in  that  country.  Stanhope's  hopes  for  a  successful 
issue  of  his  enterprise  were  based  on  the  active  co-operation  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  Philip,  with  his  Spanish  army,  having  retired  north- 
wards, there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  English  general,  the  Portuguese 
would  not  move,  and  as  the  hope  of  any  successful  issue  to  the  nego- 
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tiations  dwindled,  Louis  again  allowed  assistance  to  be  sent  to  Spain, 
and  a  considerable  aimy,  which  the  national  spirit  of  the  Castilians 
had  formed  ronnd  Philip,  was  placed  under  the  able  command  of 
Vendome.  He  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  preventing  the  proposed 
union;  and  his  advance  to  the  Bridge  of  Almaraz  rendered  it 
henceforward  impossible.  Stanhope  was  for  wintering  in  Castile, 
and  the  army  withdrawing  from  the  capital  amidst  the  joyful  shouts  of 
the  inhabitants,  took  up  a  position  in  accordance  with  Stanhope's 
wishes.  But  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was  as  uxorious  as  his  rival, 
could  not  bear  separation  from  his  wife,  and  hurried  home  with 
upwards  of  2000  cavalry,  the  arm  in  which  the  allied  troops  were 
already  overmatched.  When  it  became  evident  that  no  hope  was  to 
be  expected  from  Portugal,  the  general  saw  that  to  winter  in  Castile 
was  impossible,  and  withdrew  towards  Aragon.  But  Yendome, 
smarting  under  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  at  Oudenarde,  outdid 
himsell  With  extreme  rapidity,  he  pressed  upon  his  enemy,  who 
was  retreating  in  two  parallel  armies,  one  under  Staremberg,  the 
other  under  Stanhope.  With  vastly  superior  forces  he  came  upon 
the  latter  general,  as  he  was  resting  his  troops  at  Brihuega,  without 
the  least  notion  of  the  close  approach  of  Yendode.  Stanhope  made 
a  most  gallant  defence,  expecting  to  be  relieved  by  Staremberg,  but 
hours  passed  by,  and  for  some  unexplained  reason,  Staremberg  did 
not  appear;  thus  having  continued  his  defence  till  ammunition 
failed,  Stanhope  was  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  surrender  was 
already  completed  before  Staremberg  appeared.  His  slowness  had 
ruined  his  cause,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  re-establish  it ;  and  at 
Yilla  Yiciosa  a  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory.  But  no  fresh  victory  could  have  given  Yendome  more 
perfect  success.  Staremberg  was  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  reached 
Barcelona  with  7000  men  only,  the  relics  of  the  army  which  had  been 
so  triumphant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 

The  elections,  made  while  the  ferment  of  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  was 
still  unsubdued,  produced  a  strong  Tory  majority.  And  it  was  thus, 
Barley*!  policy  strong  at  home  and  assisted  by  disaster  abroad,  that 
for  peace  Harley  and  his  Government  were  able  to  set  on  foot 

their  change  of  policy,  and  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  prelimin- 
aries at  Gertruydenberg,  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  final  peace. 
It  seems  probable  that  from  the  first  Harley's  policy  was  directed  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  as  well  as  to  a  return  to  the  main 
feature  of  their  foreign  policy,  Mendship  with  France.  It  is  of 
eourse  possible  that  his  intenoane  wiHi  the  Jacobites  was  merely 
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intended  to  Becure  his  parliamentary  position,  but  certainly  Lis  con- 
duct was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
The  toitnouB  and  underhand  manner  in  which  the  peace  was  first  set 
on  foot  points  in  this  direction,  still  more  so  do  the  letters  of  the  Abb^ 
Gaultier,  written  in  the  year  1710,  which  declare  that  Midr«itorati<m 
the  new  ministry  had   a  great  consideration  for  the   ©'thestiurtfc 
Pretender,  and  that  some  members  of  it  were  working  for  him  only. 
The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  would  be  rendered  easier  by  three 
things.    In  the  first  place  it  was  scarcely  possible  without  the  assis- 
tance of  France.    This  seems  to  explain,  better  than  the  mere  wish 
to  follow  the  traditional  Tory  policy  of  peace,  the  immediate  steps 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  the  very  favourable  terms 
granted  to  Louis  after  his  disasters.    Secondly,  it  could  not  be  under- 
taken without  the  support  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  was 
very  strong.  This  explains  the  constant  support  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  that  party.    And  thirdly,  the  success  of  such  a  scheme  would 
have  been  best  secured  by  the  assistance  of  Marlborough,  who  was 
known  to  have  already  frequently  intrigued  with  the  Court  of  St. 
Germains.  On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  would  be  the  most  formidable 
opponent    Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  secure  his  assistance,  and 
when  that  was  found  impossible,  his  complete  ruin  became  the  object 
to  be  sought. 

On  his  return  from  his  somewhat   unfruitful  campaign,  Marl- 
borough seemed  inclined,  with  his  usual  selfishness,  to  jj„ii,oronaii 
submit  to  anything  for  the  continuation  of  his  personal  only  a&zioiu  to 
position.    We  are  told  by  St.  John  that  he  expressed  ^**'*  ^  **^*' 
his  sorrow  for  his  former  wrong  step  in  joining  the  Whigs.     He  even 
attempted  to  soften  the  angry  vehemence  of  his  wife,  but  her  fate 
was  in  fact  determined  by  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Queen.    No 
entreaties  of  the  Duke,  who  even  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
her,  could  induce  the  Queen  to  go  back  from  her  wish  to  deprive  the 
Duchess  of  all  her  offices.    She  was  compelled  to  surrender  her  gold 
key,  and  left  her  apartments  at  St.  James's,  having  first  gratified  her 
spite  by  carrying  off  the  brass  locks  and  marble  chimney-pieces. 
The  Duke  himself,  though  he  had  sufi'ered  many  indignities,  was 
permitted  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the  war,  being  assured  that 
he  should  be  well  supported. 

Having  thus  for  the  time  secured  themselves  from  his  opposition, 
the  Government  proceeded  to  open  secret  negotiations  secret  peace 
with  the  Court  of  Versailles.     The  agent  employed  was  negotiatioM. 
a  priest  named  Gaultier,  who  had  been  Tallard's  chaplain,  and  was  a 

ooH.  MON.  [h1         \ 
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warm  Mend  of  the  Pretendex^B  cause.  This  sadden  idea  of  peace 
was  most  nnezpeetod  and  wehsome  to  the  French.  ^Asking  us 
whether  we  wished  for  peace,"  says  Toroy,  ^  was  like  asking  a  sick  man 
whether  he  wishes  to  recoveor.''  Ganltier  xetomed  with  the  message 
that  Louis  could  not,  so  soon  after  the  fEuilure  of  the  late  treaty, 
suggest  peace  to  the  Dutchi  ^ut  he  would  gladly  listen  to  the  medi- 
ation of  Engliemd;  a  shrewd  answer,  which  at  once  tended  towards 
separating  England  fitxm  her  allies.  The  knowledge  that  a  peace 
with  France  was  likely,  and  that  aU.  further  help  from  England  was 
hopdees,  induced  a  French  refugee  of  the  name  of  Quiscard,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  arranging  attacks  upon  France  and  assistance 
to  the  rebels  in  the  Cevennes,  to  turn  traitor.  His  correspondence 
was  discovered,  and  in  despair,  upon  being  examined  in  the  Council, 
he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  authors  of  his  misfortune, 
and  stabbed  Harley  with  a  penknife.  Hailey't  popularity  was  raised 
itill  higher  by  this  attack  on  him ;  he  was  made  Earl  of  Oxford, 
and  shortly  after,  on  the  supposed  success  of  his  financial  scheme  for 
incorporating  the  public  creditors  into  a  company  to  trade  in  the 
South  Seas,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer.  The  High  Church  temper 
of  the  time  was  further  illustrated  by  the  passage  of  a  Bill  for  erect- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  of  the  Occasional  Conformity 
Act,  now  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  had  always  previously 
obstructed  it. 

The  negotiations  opened  by  Gaultier  were  also  continued,  Prior 
was  sent  to  Paris,  and  a  more  specific  scheme  was  set  on  foot  than 
had  been  produced  by  the  verbal  negotiations  of  the  spring, 
although,  unmoved  or  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  Gk)vemment, 
Marlborough  was  attempting  to  continue  his  great  career.  He  had 
Kttfbofooih'a  planned  a  combined  movement  with  Eugene  against 
^^Hjj^,^^  Yillars,  who  had  constructed  lines  near  Arras  and 
ITU.  Cambrai  so  strong  that  he  boastfully   said  he   had 

brought  Marlborough  to  the  ''non  plus  ultra."  The  vigour  of 
the  campaign  was  checked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene,  who 
was  required  to  superintend  and  guard  the  Electoral  Diet  at 
Frankfort,  which  had  been  summoned  to  elect  the  successor 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had  died  on  the  17th  of  April.  It 
was  Marlborough's  intention  to  zednise  Bouohain  and  Le  Quesnoy, 
to  winter  in  France,  and  ia  the  spring  praw  forward  towards 
Paris.  His  schemes  wwe  ^gjjg  tMTfjMfc. jWjWflJjf ul|  owing  prin< 
dpally  to   the  fBUmum^/U^Mt^^KtM  some  skilful 

manoBUvies  b<  *  **     li]ifi%  and 
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bedeged  and  took  Boachaiiiy  but  waa  unable  to  cany  his  great 
project  faztheor. 

On  his  airiyal  in  Pazis,  Prior  found  that  Louis  had  authority  to 
treat  for  Spain  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  proceeded 
to  explain  the  conditions  demanded.  England  no  ^ 
longer  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  crown,  but 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  pledge  that  the  two  crowns  should 
never  be  united ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfoundland  must  be 
■ecoied  to  England ;  Dunkirk  demolished,  and  four  towns  granted 
for  trade  in  South  America.  Qreat  commercial  advantages  must 
be  granted  both  to  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  fortified  towns 
given  as  barriers  for  the  Dutch  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  for 
Austria  on  the  Rhine.  All  this  was  as  yet  kept  profoundly  secret 
The  negotiation  was  subsequently  transferred  to  London,  and  there, 
in  September,  eight  preliminary  artides  were  drawn  up.  Louis 
was  to  acknowledge  Anne  and  the  Protestant  succession;  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  was  to  be  made ;  Dunkirk  was  to  be  demolished, 
some  fSsur  equivalent  being  given ;  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  Newfound- 
land, with  the  exception  of  some  fishing  rights,  were  to  be  seonred  to 
the  English.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Assiento,  or  grant  of  the 
slave  trade  with  America,  was  withdrawn  by  Spain  £rom  France  and 
given  to  England.  A  second  set  of  preliminaries  was  prepared  for 
Holland,  omitting  the  chief  advantages  gained  by  England,  but  in- 
troducing stipulations  to  secure  a  barrier  and  to  prevent  the  jimction 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  Dutch,  though  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  desertion  of  the  English,  were  compelled  to 
give  in  their  adhesion,  and  Utrecht  was  appointed  as  the  place 
where  the  conference  was  to  be  held.  Austria  was  even  more  out- 
spoken in  its  anger,  and  the  Imperial  minister  in  London,  who  was 
rash  enough  to  express  the  indignation  of  his  Court  in  a  published 
appeal  to  the  people,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country. 

Affairs  had  reached  this  point  when  Marlborough  returned  firom 
his  campaign.    Entering  into  communication  with  his  old  friends 
the  Whigs,  he  found  that  they  had  formed  a  coalition  ^^^j^^^ 
with  a  section  of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham,  who  Mftriborovgh 
was  much  displeased  at  having  been  excluded  from  all  ***  ^  "*"^ 
the  late  ministerial  arrangements.      Marlborough's  object  was  no 
doubt  to  join  the  strongest  side.    The  present  position  of  the  Whig 
party  seemed  to  him  so  promising  that  he  gave  it  his  adhesion.    Nor 
was  he  mistaken  as  things  then  stood.    On  the  opening  paruaiiMBt. 
■f  PiHdiament,  Nottingham  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  ^'^^  ^* 
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the  Address,  the  old  Tory  resolution  that  no  peace  could  be  safe  or 
honourable  to  Great  Britain  or  Europe  if  Spain  or  the  West  Indies 
were  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and  after  a  hot  discus- 
sion succeeded  in  beating  the  Government  by  a  majority  of  eight.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Government  com- 
manded a  large  majority.  Harley  and  St.  John  had  now  to  con- 
sider what  steps  to  take  against  this  hostile  coalition  in  the  Lords. 
They  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
Marlborough,  and  the  report  of  a  Commission  which  had  been  issued 
to  examine  into  the  public  accounts  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Basing  its  assertion  on  the  deposition  of  Sir  Solomon 
Medina,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  the  army  in  Flanders  with 
bread,  the  Commission  reported  that  the  Duke  had  received  on  those 
contracts  large  sums  of  money,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £63,000, 
while  his  secretary,  Cardonnel,  had  also  received  large  douceurs. 
It  also  declared  that  Marlborough  had  received  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  £177,000. 
Acting  on  this  report,  the  ministry  stripped  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices.  Marlborough  was  so  notoriously  avaricious,  and  his  character 
was  so  mean,  that  these  charges  seemed  to  the  public  probable ;  but, 
in  fact,  his  reply  was  tolerably  complete.  The  bread  money  had 
habitually  been  received  by  every  commander-in-chief  in  Flanders, 
and  had  been  expended  chiefly  in  obtaining  information  as  to  the 
enemies'  plans.  The  percentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  princes  to  whom  they  were  paid,  and  Marlborough  had  not 
accepted  them  without  the  royal  warrant.  In  the  state  of  feeling 
at  the  time  these  excuses  were  not  much  regarded.  Having  got 
rid  of  their  most  powerful  enemy,  the  ministry  made  use  of 
the  royal  prerogative  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Lords. 
Twelve  new  Peers  were  created,  which  gave  them  a  permanent 
majority. 

Having  by  these  strong  measures  secured  their  position  in  Parlia- 
ment, Harley  and  St.  John  proceeded  with  their  negotiations.  There 
Command  of  the  was  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
oimoiSr***  ***  ^^^  while  the  Congress  was  sitting.  The  command  had 
1712.  been  given  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  man  of  strong 

Jacobite  principles  ;  he  was  privately  instructed  not  to  undertake  any 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  and  he  consequently  informed 
Yillars  that  he  need  not  be  a&aid  of  attacks  from  the  English, 
although  the  pressure  wMgIi  iBiUMMJpiilt  upon  him  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  not '   *  '"*"  ^  *  ^       oy.    His  strange 
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lukewaxm  prosecution  of  the  war,  whicli  seemed  rather  like  Mendship 
than  hostility,  did  not  pass  xmnoticed  in  England.    But  all  complaints 
were  answered  hy  the  assertion  that  the  Queen  would  shoitiy  lay 
before  Fktrliament  the  conditions  of  a  peace.    In  fact,  she  was  only 
waiting  till  Philip  of  Spain  should  have  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
accept  an  equivalent  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  retain  his  rights  on 
France,  oir  remain  where  he  was  and  renounce  those  sfe«QM«i 
daims.    When  the  answer  arrived,  preferring  the  latter  ^JJS'**'  ** 
alternative,  the  Queen  went  down  to  the  House  and  'ouIl 
explained  the  proposed  treaty.    Though  violently  opposed,  addresses 
of  confidence  were  carried. 

An  armistice  was  at  once  declared,  and  the  English  troops  ordered 
to  separate  £rom  Eugene.  It  was  not  without  a  considerable  feeling 
of  disgrace  that  12,000  English  troops  withdrew  from  their  old  com- 
rades in  arms ;  the  English  stipendiaries  refused  to  obey  the  command, 
and  remained  with  the  Prince.  A  visit  of  St.  John,  now  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  to  Paris,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  negotiation,  and  peace 
was  virtually  declared.  The  campaign,  completed  by  Eugene  fdone, 
was  unsuccessfuL  His  defeat  at  Denain,  and  further  successes  won 
over  the  allies  by  Yillars,  inclined  the  new  Emperor  to  look  more 
favourably  upon  the  peace.  The  treaties  were  ultimately  p^^^  ^ 
signed  at  Utrecht  on  the  3l8t  of  March  1713.  The  xrtrecbt 
Emperor's  peace,  by  which  the  Electors  of  Cologne  and  """ 
Bavaria  were  reinstated,  was  postponed  for  a  year,  and  was  finally 
completed  at  Bastadt  in  the  following  March.  It  is  certain  that  the 
terms  gained  were  infinitely  less  advantageous  than  the  lengthened 
and  victorious  war  might  have  justified,  or  than  those  which  could 
have  been  obtained  at  the  negotiations  of  Gertruydenberg.  The 
desertion  of  the  Catalans,  who  had  risen  in  insurrection  chiefly  at  the 
instigation  of  the  English,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  selfishness ;  and 
(Jovemment  would  even  have  sacrificed  the  advantages  of  the 
Methuen  Treaty,  and  granted  commercial  terms  far  more  in  favour 
of  France,  had  not  the  moneyed  interest  proved  too  strong  for  it. 
At  the  same  time,  though  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  a  glorious 
one,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour ;  the  changed  position  of 
Europe,  by  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  Imperial  crown,  had  in 
truth  put  the  questions  at  issue  upon  a  totally  new  footing  ;  it  would 
have  been  quite  as  disadvantageous  to  the  general  European  balance 
thit  Spain  and  Austria  should  have  been  joined  in  the  hands  of  the 
gitpwiai  house  as  that  Spain  and  France  should  have  been  in  the 
^  of  the  Bourbon  Princes. 
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After  the  close  of  the  great  war,  the  question  of  succession, 
rendered  more  pressing  by  the  failing  health  of  the 
Queen,  came  prominently  forward.  In  the  midst  of 
the  negotiations  the  Pretender  had  written  a  letter  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  Boljngbroke  had  been  throughout  in  correspondence  with  him. 
Hariey'i  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Harley  was  really 

conduct.  mixed  up  in  the  plot  of  changing  the  succession.    That 

he  had  frequently  expressed  himself  as  friendly  to  the  Pretender  is 
certain;  but  his  indolence  in  business,  his  constant  difficulty  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  his  love  of  intrigue,  prevented  him  from 
taking  any  strong  or  definite  line  in  the  scheme  for  the  Stuart  restora- 
Boiiagiiroke'a  tion.  With  Bolingbroke  the  case  was  different.  He 
viewfc  y^Q^g  unaffected  by  any  Church  views,  for  he  did  not 

believe  in  Christianity;  he  knew  that  the  part  he  had  already 
played  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he 
had  therefore  little  hope  of  office  after  the  Queen's  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  certain  of  being  a  trusted  minister  of  the  new 
Stuart  king.  To  help  him  in  the  Cabinet  he  had  Brumley, 
Ormond,  and  probably  Harcourt.  But  for  the  success  of  his  plan 
extreme  care  was  necessary ;  for  the  general  feeling  of  the  country, 
though  Tory  and  High  Church,  was  nevertheless  Protestant  and 
Hanoverian.  An  over-hasty  declaration  of  Jacobitism  would  pro- 
bably destroy  his  ministry. 

A  new  Parliament  assembled  in  February.  It  was  again  Tory  in 
Hew  To  ^^  views  ;  and  it  shows  the  real  object  of  Bolingbroke's 

Parliament.  tactics,  that  the  Pretender  during  the  elections  wrote 
*^^*'  to  his  friends  to  use  their  best  efforts  in  favour  of  the 

Government.  The  new  appointments  also,  which  were  made  on  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies  by  deaths,  show  the  same  Jacobite  tendencies. 
Wyndam  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Athol  and  Mar  two  of 
the  chief  officials  in  Scotland.  Nor  was  the  Jacobite  scheme  con- 
fined to  the  appointment  of  ministers,  more  immediate  practical 
measures  for  securing  the  change  of  Government  were  taken.  The 
,^_    ^  Cinque  Ports  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Ormond,  and 

reorganiMf  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  force  into  England  thus  ren- 
the  army.  dered  easy;  the  army  was  remodelled,  and  the  greater 

part  of  those  troops  which  William  had  organized  disbanded  ;  while 
a  plan  was  set  on  foot  for  obliging  officers  in  the  army  known  to  be 
friendly  to  Marlborough  to  sell  their  commissionB,  which  only  failed 
because  Harley,  either  through  indolepoe^  or  because  he  really 
shrank  from  suppozting  the  -"     ~  "  '  iML  to  bftve  the  funds 
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vnidy  for  the  puichase.  The  Whigs,  on  theii  eode,  also  oxganized 
theniBelyeB  f oor  ihe  comiiig  ciisiB.  Cieneiol  Stanhope  was  i^^aided 
as  their  leaden  They  seem  to  have  been  leady  for  all  emeigenciefl, 
intending  even  to  employ  force,  if  neceBsary,  to  Becnre  the  throne  for 
the  Hanoveiian  Elector.  In  spite  of  the  caution  of  Bolingbroke,  the 
eoope  of  his  plans  b^;an  to  be  discoYeied^andit  became  necessary  still 
fdrther  to  blind  the  nation.  Pretending  to  treat  as  libek  all  siiggea- 
tiona  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  he  intro- 
duced a  resolution  that  the  Protestant  succession  was  in  no  danger, 
but  his  credit  was  too  far  shaken  to  allow  of  a  complete  yiotoiy.  The 
motion  was  indeed  passed,  but  the  small  minority  proved  how  large 
a  flection  of  the  Tories  were  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  house,  and 
were  willing  on  that  point  to  make  common  cause  with  the  "Whigs. 
That  party  were  encouraged  to  take  a  farther  step.  Thinking  it  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  Electoral  Prince  should  be  in  England 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  his  house  on  Anne's  death, 
they  induced  the  Hanoverian  minister  to  demand  his  writ  of 
summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  English  Peer  in  virtue  of 
his  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Government  was  thrown  into 
great  perplexity;  to  refuse  it  seemed  to  confess  their  Jacobite 
tendencies,  to  grant  it  was  certain  to  enrage  the  Queen,  who,  like 
other  childless  sovereigns,  was  morbidly  touchy  about  the  succession, 
and  it  would  moreover  deal  a  heavy  blow  at  their  own  plans.  The 
writ  was  given,  but  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  couched  in  such  angry  language  that  it  is  said  to 
have  caused  the  death  of  that  princess,  now  far  advanced  in  years. 

But  a  schism  within  its  own  body  was  gradually  undermining  the 
ministry.  Harley,  undecided  upon  all  points,  and  strongly  bound  by 
old  ties  to  the  Low  Church  and  dissenting  interest,  could  not  throw 
himself  heartily  into  the  vigorous  policy  of  Bolingbroke;  he  was, 
moreover,  jealous  of  the  ever-increasing  importance  of  his  energetic 
colleague.  The  Schism  Act,  a  measure  conceived  in  the  most  ex- 
clusive High  Church  spirit,  brought  their  rivalry  to  a  crisis.  It 
enacted  that  no  person  should  keep  a  public  or  private  school,  or  act  as 
tutor,  unless  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  licensed  by  his 
Bishop,  thus  in  f^t  throwing  the  whole  education  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  Church.  Harley,  bred  a  dissenter,  and  always 
xeLying  much  on  the  support  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies,  could  not 
give  it  his  hearty  support.  With  his  usual  indecision,  he  played  fast 
jnd  looie  with  the  Bill  But  he  had  loeb  tli^  eax  oi  ^^  ^^\^^ 
and  Mrs,    Masham   had   sup^^ldxiXA^  Yi^)  ^sA  '^^ 
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favourite  so  played  upon  the  Queen's  High  Church  propensities, 
that,  after  a  hot  altercation  in  the  Council  hefore  the  eyes  of  the 
Queen,  she  was  induced  to  dismiss  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

In  the  dismissal  of  his  dilatory  rival  Bolingbroke  saw  the  removal 
of  the  last  obstacle  to  the  completion  of  his  schemes,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  form  a  ministry  wholly  in  the  Jacobite  interest,  when 
the  Queen's  sudden  illness  upset  all  his  plans.  Had  the  matter 
come  to  the  decision  of  arms,  Marlborough,  who  had  just  returned 
from  abroad,  might,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Tories,  have  been  trusted  to  do  his  best  for  the 
Whigs.  But,  fortunately,  the  question  was  destined  to  meet  with  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  time  the 
leader  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  guilty  of 
treacherous  correspondence  with  the  Stuarts,  continued  his  vacillat- 
ing policy.  The  part  he  had  taken  in  1708,  in  persuading  the  Queen 
to  rid  herself  of  the  Whigs,  had  given  him  the  confidence  of  the  Tory 
party.  But  he  had  never  ceased  to  regret  the  one  false  step  of  his 
life,  and  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  His 
position  in  the  ministry  enabled  him  for  the  time  to  become  really 
master  of  the  situation,  and  to  thwart  all  the  schemes  of  Bolingbroke. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  arranged  a  plan  with  the  Dukes  of  Argyle 
and  Somerset.  As  the  Council  was  sitting  to  consider  what  steps  to 
TheQneen'i  ^^.ke  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's  illness,  the  two 
death.  Dukes  Suddenly  made  their  appearance,  claimed  their 

right  as  Privy  Councillors,  were  by  Shrewsbury's  advice  admitted, 
and  at  once  proposed  that  the  Queen,  who  had  for  the  moment 
recovered  consciousness,  should  be  requested,  in  view  of  the  coming 
crisis,  to  make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  Lord  Treasurer.  A  deputa- 
tion, of  which  the  Duke  was  himself  a  member,  went  to  her  bedside, 
and  persuaded  her  to  give  him  the  White  Staff.  Vigorous  measures 
were  at  once  taken.  Troops  were  collected,  the  Elector  summoned 
over,  and  everything  was  ready  to  withstand  armed  invasion,  and  to 
hasten  the  peaceful  acceptance  of  the  legal  heir,  when  the  Queen 
died  on  the  1st  of  August. 

For  several  sessions  the  Parliament  had  been  acting  under  the 

new  title  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  Union 

with  Scotland  having  been  completed  in  1707.     Quite 

at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  in  1702,  leave  having  been  given  both 

by  the  Scotch  and  English  Parliaments,  Commissioners  had  met  to 

make  arrangements  for  the  Union,  which,  liad  a\\^aya\i^eiv  ^i^.^0Mnt« 
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project  of  William's.  Neither  party  were,  however,  much  in  eamest, 
and  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  lax  in  their  att^idance. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  main  points,  but  upon 
trade  and  finance  the  claims  advanced  by  the  Scotch,  who  seemed  to 
wish  on  the  one  hand  for  equality  of  duties,  and  on  the  other  for  ex- 
emption from  liabilities,  were  r^arded  as  untenable,  and  in  February 
1703  the  Commissioners  ceased  to  meet. 

On  the  6th  of  May  in  that  year  the  Scotch  Parliament  met,  under  the 
Fxeaidency  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  Lord  Com-  g^.^^^^ 
missioner.  Its  temper  was  anything  but  conciliatory.  PwUMMBt. 
The  ill  feeling  excited  by  the  Darien  Scheme  had  by  ^^*** 
no  means  subsided.  The  late  futile  efforts  of  the  joint  Commission 
had  still  farther  roused  the  angry  feelings  of  the  people,  and  there 
was  an  idea  afloat,  by  no  means  without  foundation,  that  the  High 
Church  Tories,  who  were  just  coming  into  power,  would  seize  the 
opportunity  for  an  assault  upon  the  National  Church.  All  these 
causes  influenced  the  temper  of  the  Parliament,  and  instead  of  taking 
measures  tending  towards  the  Union,  it  seemed  bent  upon  doing  all 
that  was  possible  to  render  the  kingdoms  quite  separate.  The  Queen's 
letter,  in  which  she  recommended  toleration,  was  contemptuously 
neglected,  and  a  strong  declaration  passed,  confirming  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  "as  the  only  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom." 
Politically,  the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  was  even  less  conciliatory. 
Resolutions  were  passed  declaring  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  no 
Eiug  of  England  should  make  peace  or  war  without  consent  of  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  though  the  nation  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war  with  France,  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  French  wine  were  re- 
moved; Fletcher  of  Saltoun  introduced  what  were  known  as  the 
Limitations,  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Crown  was  seriously  com- 
promised ;  its  power  of  appointing  to  the  great  offices  of  Government 
was  transferred  to  the  Parliament ;  and  finally,  a  Bill  of  Security 
with  regard  to  the  succession  was  introduced,  authorizing  Parlia- 
ment to  name  a  successor  from  among  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  royal  line,  but  asserting  that  whoever  that  successor  might  be 
he  was  not  to  be  the  same  as  the  successor  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
unless  proper  security  was  given  for  the  freedom  of  religion  and  trade. 
The  nomination  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  hazarded  by  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  was  received  with  derision  and  anger.  AH  these  Bills, 
except  the  last,  received  the  royal  assent.  But  the  refusal  to  pass 
the  BiU  of  Security  was  ^  unpopular,  that  it  "waa  ioTmi^T^RR^asajrj  \ft 
adjourn  the  House  without  securing  any  subddy. 
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In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  again  met.  It  was  hoped 
that  a  new  Commissioner  would  manage  it  more  successfully, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  appointed  to 
pariument.  Bucceed  Queensbeny.  The  policy  of  conciliation  was 
Jniy  1704.  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  Godolphin,  always  a  timid 

minister,  allowed  Tweeddale  to  give  the  royal  assent  even  to  the 
Act  of  Security. 

The  hoHtile  feeling  exhibited  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  only  went 
^^^^y^  still  farther  to  prove  what  the  Darien  Scheme  had  made 

ParUameai  evident,  that  the  Union  was  imperatively  necessary. 
oc*-  "04.  Whigs  and  Tories  therefore  combined,  when  the  English 

Parliament  met,  in  attacking  Gk)dolphin  for  his  weakness ;  and  in 
December,  Somers  brought  forward,  and  succeeded  in  passing  through 
both  Houses,  a  law  which  seemed  to  threaten  war  between  the 
countries.  After  Christmas  1705,  all  Scotchmen  were  to  be  regarded 
as  aliens,  the  importation  into  England  of  the  chief  Scotch  products — 
cattle,  coal,  and  linen — ^was  prohibited ;  and  as  a  still  stronger  threat, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Border  towns  should  be  fortified  and  put 
into  a  state  of  security,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  counties 
called  out.  This  severe  threat  was  not  without  its  effect.  But  the 
anger  of  the  Scotch  at  the  time  only  grew  more  vehement.  In  April 
of  the  following  year,  1705,  Thomas  Green,  a  captain  of  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  new  East  India  Company,  had  been  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  Darien  Company,  charged  with  piracy  in  the  East,  and  with 
the  murder  of  a  Darien  captain.  It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the 
captain  was  alive ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  orders  from  the  English 
Council,  the  Scotch  ministers  were  overawed  by  the  popular  feeling, 
and  the  unfortunate  man,  with  some  others  of  his  crew,  was  hanged. 
But  England  was  now  determined  that  the  Union  should  be  effected. 
Tweeddale  was  removed  from  his  commissionership,  and  Argyle, 
assisted  by  Queensberry,  put  in  his  place.  This  gave  Tweeddale  an 
Scotch  opportunity  of  forming  a  thinl  party  in  the  Parliament, 

Parliament.  wMch  attempted  to  hold  the  balance  between  those  who 
■were  for  the  Union  and  those  who  opposed  it,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Squadrone  Volante.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, this  party  acted  with  the  Government.  The  Queen  had  in- 
structed the  Parliament  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlement 
of  the  succession,  and  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  treat. 
With  regard  to  the  first  point  it  proved  obstinate,  it  insisted  on 
£r8t  (UBcnaang  the  condition  of  trade,  and  could  not  be  induced  to 
^2ame  any  saoceaBor,     With  some  slight  alterations,  it  passed  again 
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the  Limitatioiis  suggested  by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  added  further, 
that  a  Scotch  ambassador  should  be  present  at  all  treaties  involving 
the  two  nations.  But  upon  the  second  point,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Sqnadrone  Yolante,  the  Government  was  successful.  The  threatened 
Alien  Bill  indeed  began  to  have  its  effect ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Commissioners  should  not  begin  to  act  till  that  Bill  was  repealed. 
Ab  it  seemed  to  have  done  its  work,  this  suggestion  was  attended  to, 
and  in  November  the  English  Parliament  repealed  the  Act 

Thus  then,  the  chief  obstacles  being  removed,  in  April  1706,  the 
Commissioners,  thirty-one  on  each  side,  met.  The  Eng-  ^j^  oommi^ 
lish  Commissioners  at  once  suggested  as  the  prime  object  aionen  mtt*. 
of  negotiation,  that  there  should  be  one  Kingdom,  one  ^^^' 
Parliament,  and  one  Successor.  The  Scotch  seemed  first  to  desire 
a  Federative  Union,  but  yielded,  on  condition  that  their  religion 
should  be  free,  and  that  their  trade  should  enjoy  a  general  equality 
of  advantage.  It  was  the  details,  especially  of  taxation  and  trade, 
which  gave  the  greatest  trouble.  The  Scotch  insisted  on  discussing 
them  in  detail.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  be  exempt 
from  terminable  taxes,  and  receive  an  equivalent  for  any  present 
loss  they  might  sustain,  by  taking  their  share  in  the  public  debt  of 
England,  which  was  larger  than  their  own.  The  revenue  of  England 
was  about  £5,700,000,  that  of  Scotland  about  £160,000.  The  debts 
of  England  amounted  to  £1 7,700,000,  those  of  Scotland,  taken  roughly, 
to  £160,000 ;  that  is,  England  owed  three  and  a  half,  Scotland  only 
one  year's  revenue.  The  equivalent  fixed  was  £398,000,  which  was 
employed  to  pay  off  the  whole  Scotch  debt,  to  dissolve  the  Darien 
Company  and  indemnify  its  shareholders,  and  for  other  Scotch  pur- 
poses. The  other  questions  were  easily  settled.  The  title  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  to  be  Great  Britain,  the  national  flags  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  one.  The  Scotch  taxes  amounted  to  little 
more  than  a  fortieth  of  the  Enj^lish.  Had  this  been  observed  as  a 
basis  of  representation,  they  would  have  had  but  thirteen  members  of 
Parliament.  But  this  being  held  too  few,  they  were  granted  forty-five 
members,  which  was  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
The  same  proportion  was  taken  for  the  basis  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  Upper  House,  and  thus  of  the  whole  Scottish  Peerage  sixteen 
were  to  be  elected  to  sit  in  the  united  House  of  Lords. 

When  the  Treaty  had  been  settled  by  the  Commissioners,  it  was 
brought  before  the  Scotch  Parliament,  where  it  met  with  violent  oppo- 
sition.   In  one  way  or  another  it  was  objectionable  to  "cxasi.'^  ^\^'^<y^* 
The  Jacobites  saw  in  it  the  final  destructioii  oi  «^\3tL"eaVQ^^Vk^'l  ^  - 
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change  of  dynasty.  The  extreme  Presbyterians  did  not  believe  in  a 
Union  which  would  leave  their  Church  untrammelled.  The  views 
of  the  Kevolution  had  gone  further  in  Scotland  than  in  England, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  active  spirits  had  adopted  republican 
views;  to  them  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy  backed  by  the 
strength  of  England  was  distasteful,  as  rendering  any  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes  impossible.  And  the  Edinburgh  tradesmen  recognized 
to  the  fall  the  loss  they  would  sustain  by  the  removal  of  Pariiament 
to  London.  The  discussion  on  the  various  points  went  on  through- 
out  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  final  effort  of  the 
PMiUunrat  Opposition  was  to  be  a  great  protest,  to  be  produced 
"°**  at  the  debate  upon  the  share  Scotland  was  to  have  in 

the  national  legislature.  This  protest  was  to  be  presented  by 
Hamilton,  as  premier  Peer,  and  to  be  followed  by  a  secession  of  the 
minority.  But  Hamilton's  heart  failed  him  at  the  appointed 
moment,  the  protest  was  not  presented,  and  on  the  16th  of  January 
1707  the  measure  was  finally  carried  by  110  votes  to  69. 

Having  been  successfully  passed  through  the  Scotch  House,  the 
Bill  had  now  to  be  ratified  by  the  English  Parliament.  So  many 
changes  had  been  made  that  it  was  possible  there  might  be  much 
difficulty  in  securing  the  easy  passage  of  the  BilL  But  as  the  Whigs 
and  the  Government  were  determined  that  at  all  hazards  it  should 
become  law,  they  accepted  without  question  all  the  Scotch  amend- 
ments. When  the  articles  of  the  Treaty  had  thus  been  carried  through 
the  House,  there  yet  remained  the  Act  of  Ratification  to  complete 
it.  It  was  still  possible  for  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  reopen 
discussion  upon  each  article  in  detail.  The  skill  of  Sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  the  Attorney-General,  thwarted  this  disastrous  intention, 
by  so  wording  the  Bill  that  the  articles  themselves  were  not  called 
in  question,  but  their  ratification  alone  demanded.  He  induced  all 
parties,  who  were  on  the  whole  agreed  that  in  some  shape  or  other 
the  Bill  had  better  pass,  to  accept  it.  With  little  opposition  therefore 
it  was  carried  through  both  Houses,  and  became  law,  and  the 
succeeding  Parliament  took  the  name  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  Party  feeling  was  at  the  time  very  high,  and  accusations 
of  bribery  were  lavishly  flung  abroad,  but  a  closer  examination 
appears  to  prove  that  these  charges  were  unfounded. 
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Townshend. 

Newcastle. 


1724 1 


ENGLAND  had  been  slow  to  accept  the  principle  of  succession 
by  parliamentary  instead  of  hereditary  right;    pro,,abiuty  of  a 
since  1688  the  struggle  had  been  continuous,  it  had   reatoration  of 


the  Stnarts. 


reached  a  crisis  in  the  closing  years  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  triumph  of  the  Whigs,  secured  to  them  by  \\ie  <iOi\&\»X!L\,v^\RR^^^'^ 
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of  the  War  of  Succession,  had  rendered  them  over-confident,  and  an 
act  of  foolish  severity  had  been  followed  by  their  complete  over- 
throw. The  natural  inclinations  of  the  Queen,  and  the  weakness  of 
her  character,  which  rendered  her  constantly  liable  to  be  subjugated 
by  the  influence  of  those  around  her ;  the  talents  and  intriguing 
ambition  of  St.  John,  and  the  energy  and  compactness  of  the  Jacobite 
body  resting  upon  the  general  Conservative  feeling  of  the  nation, 
had  rendered  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  a  very  probable 
event.  A  few  weeks  only  were  wanting  for  the  completion  of  the 
plot,  and  James  Edward  would  probably  have  been  received  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  the  work  of  the  Kevolution  have  been  undone. 
The  unexpected  illness  of  the  Queen,  the  rapidity  and  energy  with 
which  the  Hanoverian  Lords  of  the  Council  had  carried  out  what 
was  virtually  a  c^wg  di!4iat^  had  destroyed  these  hopes.  When  the 
Lord  Treasurer's  staff  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  aU  hope  of  carrying  out  this  counter-revolution  with 
the  aid  of  the  executive  was  at  an  end.  Although  he  had  more 
than  once  faltered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Whig  party,  it  was  now 
well  understood  that  he  was  endowed  with  something  not  far  short 
of  a  dictatorship,  for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
enactments  of  the  Act  of  Succession.  Everything  was  done  as 
arranged  by  that  Act.  There  was  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
regency;  sealed  packets  containing  the  names  of  those  who  were 
to  act  as  the  Council  of  Kegency,  chosen  by  the  Protestant  suc- 
oovneu  of  cessor,  were  in  his  hands.     On  their  being  opened,  the 

Eegency.  names  of  eighteen  Lords,  almost  exclusively  of  the  Whig 

party,  were  found,  who,  together  with  the  seven  great  officers  named 
in  the  Statute,  were  to  act,  under  the  title  of  Lords  Justices,  as  an 
interim  Government  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  King.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  not  among 
them. 

Parliament  was  to  continue  for  six  months  before  dissolution,  and 
Peaceful  everything  for  the  present  passed  off  quietly ;  the  Civil 

accession  List  was  votod  as  in  the  preceding  reign ;  and  on  the 

e  King.  \^]^  of  September  the  King  and  his  eldest  son  arrived 
in  England.  He  was  not  a  man  to  excite  enthusiasm.  An  unosten- 
tatious man,  used  to  a  Court  where  his  will  was  law,  but  where  the 
manners  were  smgularly  primitive  and  plain,  he  was  little  suited  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  an  English  Parliamentary  sovereign,  from 
whom,  along  with  the  poBsession  of  biili  little  real  power,  much 
dignity  and  some  magnificonoo  w*~^       ■  •**■■■»■  » ■  -  *.».— .r--^  ^ 
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compreheud  the  working  of  that  constitution  over  which  he  had 
come  to  preside,  and  without  ability  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  policy  of 
his  own,  he  naturally  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  that  party  to 
which  he  owed  his  Crown.  The  great  offices,  several  of  which  had 
been  for  the  last  month  united  in  the  hands  of  Shrewsbury,  were 
therefore  distributed  among  the  Whigs.  Townshendwas  HewWhJc 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  with  him  were  n»ini«*«T. 
Halifax,  General  Stanhope,  Lord  Cowper,  Nottingham,  and  Lord 
Townshend's  brother-in-law.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ;  while  Sunderland 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
(though  the  King  had  already  shown  his  well-founded  mistrust  of 
him)  reassumed  the  offices  of  Commander-in-chief  and  Master  of 
the  Ordnance.    His  power,  however,  was  gone. 

The  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  house  had  thus  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph  of  a  faction.  There  were  Triiimiih  of 
no  attempts  at  conciliation,  such  as  had  been  made  after  *^  ^^'***"- 
the  Eevolution,  no  efforts  to  give  a  general  and  national  character  to 
the  Government.  The  King  came  forward  as  the  head  of  the  trium- 
phant Whig  party.  This  attitude  naturally  at  the  time  excited 
much  ill-feeling,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  wise.  George  was  not  the 
man  to  carry  out  a  scheme  of  comprehensive  government  which  had 
already  twice  failed  in  the  abler  hands  of  William  and  of  Marl- 
borough. The  questions  at  issue  were  too  vital  to  admit  of  com- 
promise, and  the  Whig  party  were  wise  in  their  view  of  the  crisis. 
A  crushing  victory  was  necessary  to  teach  both  their  conscientious 
and  factious  opponents  a  lesson, — the  one  must  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances,  the  other  must  discover  that  their  only  road  to  office 
lay  in  concession  to  principles  which  they  were  too  weak  to  shake. 
Conscientious  upholders  of  the  Stuarts  must  be  taught  that  theur 
choice  lay  between  submission  and  the  resignation  of  their  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  Englishmen ;  those  who  used  the  Stuarts  as  a  road 
to  power  must  be  led  to  see  that  they  must  henceforward  limit  theii 
opposition  to  points  of  minor  importance,  that  the  main  principles 
of  government  were  fixed  for  ever. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  King  and  of  the  Whigs,  though  wise,  was 
such  as  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities,  and  to  mots  in  the 
render  an  appeal  to  arms  sooner  or  later  almost  certain.  «owitnr. 
The  irritation  of  the  high  Tories  at  once  showed  itself.  In  January, 
as  the  six  months  had  elapsed,  the  House  was  dissolved,  and  on  the 
meeting  of  the  new  House  in  March,  it  was  found,  as  was  at  that 
niually  the  case,  that  the  party  in  powei  gotmcl^tA^^  ^\5Kt'^ 
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majority.  This  however  had  not  been  secured  without  serious  riots. 
In  Manchester  and  the  midland  counties  the  riots  assumed  the 
form  of  an  attack  upon  the  dissenters,  and  were  so  serious  as  to 
necessitate  the  passing  of  a  Kiot  Act.  By  this  Act,  which  is  still  in 
force,  it  is  enacted,  that  "  If  any  twelve  persons  are  unlawfully 
assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  tiie  peace,  and  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  sheriff,  &c.,  shall  think  proper  to  command  them  by  proclama- 
tion to  disperse,  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  continue  together 
for  one  hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy." 

Having  secured  their  majority,  it  became  evident  that  the  Whigs 
Xtaipeadunant  intended  to  use  their  regained  ascendancy  to  the  utter- 
SSsteri*  most.  The  Address,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
i«Mfd».  the  Commons,  was  obviously  pointed  against  the  framers 

of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  before  three  weeks  were  over  a  secret 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  that  peace.  Bolingbroke  had 
already  fled  and  taken  service  with  the  Pretender.  Ormond,  who 
till  this  time  had  remained  in  England,  putting  himself  ostentatiously 
forward  as  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  opposition,  followed  his  example. 
Oxford  alone  awaited  his  trial.  The  two  fugitives  were  proceeded 
against  by  bill  of  attainder.  The  impeachment  of  Oxford  was  after 
a  while  dropped ;  in  fact,  it  was  difficult  to  substantiate  the  charge 
of  treason  against  him.  It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  any  real 
proof  existed  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Pretender ;  and 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  twist  the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  the 
Peace,  the  desertion  of  the  Catalans,  even  the  surrender,  unasked,  of 
Toumay,  one  of  our  conquests,' into  crimes  imder  the  law  of  treason ; 
nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  ministers  as  yet  suffi- 
ciently established  to  allow  the  majority  at  once  to  answer  Oxford's 
solemn  declaration,  that  he  had  acted  distinctly  upon  the  royal 
authority.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  had  been  overruled  in  the  case 
of  Danby ;  but  even  in  the  last  reign  the  Whigs  had  themselves 
sought  shelter,  after  the  battle  of  Almanza,behind  the  royal  authority, 
and  it  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  of  regular  party  govern- 
ment had  intervened  that  the  doctrine  was  thoroughly  understood 
and  adopted. 

Meanwhile  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Whigs  was  hurrying  on 

Jacobite  ^^  Outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  timely  death 

conspiracy.         of  the  late  Queen  had  checked.    It  was  widespread. 

Ormond,  nutil  his  flight,  had  been  busily  engaged  in  organizing  it 

in  England,  while  JBdlingbroke  bad  taken,  it  in  hand  in  France : 
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for  then,  as  always,  it  seems  to  have  been  accepted,  that  any  insur- 
rection would  be  useless  without  material  help  from  France.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  west,  the  feeling 
against  the  Hanoyerian  succession  was  strong,  and  measures  had 
been  taken  to  secure  Bristol  and  Exeter,  and  other  great  western 
towns.  In  Scotland  the  difficulty  was  rather  to  restrain  than  to  urge 
forward  the  Jacobite  feeling.  Many  causes  combined  to  create  a  wide- 
spread discontent  in  that  country.  In  the  north  the  Disaffection 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  an  hereditary  chief  was  part  of  the  **  8«>tt»a*- 
national  character,  inwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  clanship. 
The  national  pride  was  flattered  by  the  thought  of  a  Stuart,  a 
Scotchman,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  England.  Moreover,  there 
was  one  chief  of  predominant  power  whose  interests  had  been  always 
Whig,  and  jealousy  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  clan  Campbell,  and 
of  its  head,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  Mac  Galium  More,  on  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  tended  to  throw  all  rival  clans  into  the 
arms  of  any  party  of  which  he  was  the  declared  enemy.  In  the 
Lowlands  other  influences  were  at  work.  The  Presbyterians  were 
not  likely  to  forget  the  unsparing  cruelty  of  the  later  Stuarts,  and 
now  that  they  had  the  upper  hand,  the  tolerated  Episcopalians  met 
with  no  great  courtesy  at  their  hands ;  a  constant  source  of  quarrel 
was  thus  opened,  and  the  Episcopalians  and  Catholics  might  be 
well  expected  to  seek  refuge  from  the  intolerance  of  their  vic- 
torious rivals,  and  a  restoration  even  of  their  former  superiority, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  But  more  than  that, 
everything  English  was  unpopular.  Two  great  imaginary  injuries 
were  rankling  in  the  national  mind.  The  nation  had  never  forgiven 
King  William's  treatment  of  the  Darien  Scheme,  and  were  still 
smarting  under  the  supposed  yoke  which  the  Union  had  laid  upon 
them.  Whoever  was  King  of  England  was  their  natural  enemy,  so 
that,  except  in  those  places  where  settled  industry  had  already  felt 
the  advantage  of  the  union  with  England,  there  was  great  readiness 
to  join  in  any  enterprise  which  would  be  injurious  to  her.  There 
were  therefore  ready  to  join  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  north  all 
the  great  clans  except  the  Campbells,  and  in  the  south  the  Episco- 
palians, and  those  nationalists  who  regarded  as  righteous  any  act  of 
antagonism  to  England. 

But  the  movement,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  was  held  to 
depend  on  the  conduct  of  France,  and  it  was  probable  paiinw  of  the 
tliat,  under  Bolingbroke's  able  management,  aasvBt««cvQ,^  ^^S^^^-^"*^ 
Tvould  come  from  that  country.     The  Kin^  'waa  iwvievivl  %MN>^«Mi'^. 

cox  MO.X  w  ^^ 
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far  different  from  the  Louis  of  other  daye.  Enslaved  by  the  religious 
influence  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  surrounded  by  bitter  party 
disputes  with  regard  to  the  legitimization  of  his  bastards,  his  energy 
was  gone,  while  war  and  taxes  and  persecution  had  much  depressed 
the  power  of  France.  Still,  irritated  by  the  Whig  assault  upon  his 
friends  in  England,  the  champion  as  he  believed  himself  of  legitimacy, 
and  angry  at  the  opposition  raised  by  the  English  ministry  to  his 
new  fortifications  at  Mardyke,  he  had  used  his  influence  with  Spain 
to  procure  sums  of  money  for  the  conspirators,  had  himseK  supplied 
arms,  and  had  allowed  a  small  squadron  to  be  equipped  at  Havre  at 
the  expense  of  France.  The  flight  of  Ormond,  the  first  blow  to  the 
conspiracy,  was  followed,  on  the  1st  of  September,  by  the  death  oi 
Louis.  The  Government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
whose  policy  was  of  a  purely  personal  character,  his  chief  aim  being 
the  exclusion  of  the  Spanish  house  from  the  succession  should  the 
young  King  die.  To  secure  his  plans  at  home  external  peace  was 
necessary.  Personal  friendship,  both  for  Stair  the  English  ambas- 
sador, and  for  Stanhope  the  Ihiglish  secretary,  rendered  him  still 
more  disinclined  to  break  with  England.  Hope  from  France  was 
gone.  Bolingbroke  saw  at  once  the  course  affairs  were  taking,  and 
despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  that,  as 
Scotland  could  not  rise  without  England,  and  England  could  not  rise 
without  France,  and  France  had  no  intention  of  moving,  all  thoughts 
of  insurrection  had  better  be  dropped. 

His  prudent  message  came  too  late.  The  Pretender,  weary  of 
waiting,  had  taken  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  a  leader  had 
^^^^  already  been  despatched  to  raise  the  northern  coimties 
the  inrarreettoB  of  Scotland,  lliis  leader  was  the  Earl  of  Mar.  At 
in  sootiaad.  Anne's  death  Mar  was  Secretary  for  Scotland,  a  man  of 
no  very  great  ability,  but  who,  for  his  skill  in  trimming  his  sails  to 
the  wind,  had  earned  the  nickname  of  "  Bobbing  John."  He  once 
more  tried  to  play  his  old  game,  but  found  himself  mistrusted,  and 
had  to  give  place  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  now  hurried  to 
London,  sought  favour  at  Court,  took  a  wife  from  among  the  leaders 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  having  thus  thrown  people  oiff  the  scent, 
hurried  back  to  Scotland  to  organize  the  insurrection.  His  chief 
influence  was  in  Aberdeenshire,  north  of  the  Grampian  hills ;  and 
there,  early  in  September,  he  contrived  a  meeting  of  the  chief  clang 
of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  joined  by  Tullibardine,  the  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  brought  with  him  the  Murrays,  and  by  the 
Kreatclan  of  the  Gonlonfl,  with  Lord  Panmuie,froTft.t\vft  north  of  Perth- 
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•hin^  tirprazds  which  county  he  at  once  b^^an  to  march.  The  Pre- 
tender could  not  reliue  to  ropport  Mar's  open  movement  on  hiBbehalL 
In  October  he  hmried  acroes  France,  evading  an  attempt  of  Orleans 
to  aneat  him,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  English  ambassador 
to  ■i—Bsmsto  him.  He  reached  St.  Malo  in  safety.  Thence  an  expe- 
dition under  Ormond  was  to  have  been  thrown  npon  the  English  coast 
Twice  Ormond  was  thwarted  by  the  weather ;  his  third  attempt  was 
toolatey  the  English  fleet  lay  before  the  port  Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  landing,  no  better  fortune  woidd  have  awaited 
him;  the  English  Qovemment  had  already  heard  of  the 
gathering  of  the  Highland  dans,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended, the  more  active  Jacobites  arrested;  such  troops  as  were 
then  in  England,  some  8000  in  number,  were  hurried  to  the  west 
(for  the  Scotch  outbreak  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  feint);  some 
6000  troops^  due  from  Holland  as  a  guarantee  for  the  Protestant  suo- 
eeesion,  were  demanded;  fresh  regiments  were  rapidly  formed;  and 
the  command  in  Scotland  was  given  to  Argyle,  the  natural  opponent 
of  the  Jacobite  dans.  The  vigorous  measures  of  the  Oovemment 
had  in  feet  already  broken  the  neck  of  the  conspiracy. 

But  there  was  still  real  danger  in  the  North,  for  Mar  had  an  over- 
whelming superiority  of  forces,  and  before  the  end  of  itar*i  nooMi  la 
October  he  had  the  complete  command  of  Scotland  as  *"*•  Highund^ 
far  as  the  Forth.    Argyle,  desirous  of  confining  the  rebellion  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  north  and  east,  attempted  to  hold  the  line  of  that 
river.     Mar,  to  whom  immediate  success  was  everything,  and  who 
overrated  the  strength  of  his  party  in  England,  was  desirous  of  cross- 
ing the  Border  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  rally  the  disaffected 
round  him.    He  had  now  about  12,000  men  with  him,  but  these 
were  poorly  aimed,  and  even  this  poor  equipment  was  due  to  no  care 
of  Mar's,  but  to  a  gallant  dash  by  the  Master  of  Sinclair  upon  an 
English  ship  lying  in  the  Forth.    With  these  iToops  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  unable  to  have  passed  Argyle  at  Stirling,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  prevented  from  moving  by  the  expected  arrival  of  the 
Pretender.    It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  detachment  under 
Brigadier  Mackintosh  shoidd  be  thrown  across  the  Firth,  ^^  detadi- 
and  marched  direct  for  England,  while  the  main  body  mtnt  nArchea 
should  threaten  and  retain  Argyle  upon  the  upper  river.  *"**  sagund. 
The  movement  was  well  executed,  and  1600  men  passed  over  at  a 
broad  x>aTt  of  the  estuary  near  North  Berwick.    Thsy  tk^ssiJ^^^S^JSt. 
an  ineffectual  march  wpon  Edinburgh,  pioceede^Si  xmoY^o^^  ^^Ri^     ^ 
math  to  Keho,  as  Argyle  was  kept  from  ioWowm^  \5a,<es3a.  Vj  ^^&ssa?%  1 
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movements.  They  were  here  jomed  by  some  horse  tinder  Lord 
•  Kenmnre,  and  by  a  few  English  horsemen  nnder  Mr.  Forster,  with 
whom  was  Lord  Derwentwater.  One  canse  at  least  of  the  insurrection 
is  dearly  pointed  out  by  a  proclamation  which  was  here  issned^  in 
which  the  chief  stress  was  laid  upon  the  foreign  domination  imposed 
upon  the  nation  by  the  late  Union.  Some  difficulty  was  found  in 
persuading  the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  Border^  and  the  march  was 
directed  therefore  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  following  along  the 
back  of  the  Gheviots,  and  crossing  into  England  near  Longtown  in 
the  direction  of  Oarliisle.  Even  in  spite  of  this  concession  to  their 
fseUngSy  seyeral  hundreds  of  the  Highlanders  deserted,  and  the  rest 
had  to  be  tempted  forward  by  a  promise  of  pay.  From  Carlisle  they 
mazehed  up  the  Tslley  of  the  Eden  to  Penrith,  crossed  the  hills  to 
Lancaster,  where  they  were  well  received  by  the  many  Catholic 
families  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  foolishly  leaving  this  strong  place 
behind  them,  poshed  on  for  Preston  on  the  Bibble.  Since  entering 
England,  the  command-in«di£ef  had  devolved  on  Mr.  Forster,  and  the 
insurgents  knew  that  they  were  being  followed  by  General  Carpenter 
with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men.  Forster^-a  very  inefficient 
CQmmander'-<lirected  his  attention  only  to  the  pursuing  army,  and 
discipline  was  much  relaxed.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Gkoieral 
Wills  was  marching  upon  Preston  northward  from  Wigan.  To  reach 
Preston  he  had  to  cross  the  Bibble  by  a  bridge,  and  then  pass  upward 
along  a  lane  which  is  described  by  Cromwell,  in  1648,  as  ''very  deep 
andill,''  and  which  it  had  cost  him  four  hours  to  clear.  Wills  met 
no  opposition  till  he  reached  the  town,  where  a  gallant  defence  was 
■adiidttetod  ™*^  behind  barricades.  The  neglect  of  all  proper 
•imrtMb  precautions  is  somewhat  .explained  by  the  iAxsIt  that 
"^'  ^  Mr.  Forster  was  unable  to  attend  a  council  of  war  held 

that  morning,  having  been  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed  on  account 
of  ^some  damage"  which  he  had  recdved  ''  at  a  convivial  entertain- 
ment" On  the  13th,  however.  Carpenter  joined  Wills,  the  town  was 
completely  surrounded,  and  the  insurgents  saw  the  necessity  of  a  sur- 
render. Much  dispute  has  arisen  about  the  terms  of  that  sur- 
render. It  seems  probable  that  Wills  used  ambiguous  language, 
understood  by  the  insurgents  to  contain  a  promise  of  clemency — ^by 
himself  as  insisting  upon  an  unconditional  surrender.  Colonel 
Oxburgh,  Mr.  Forster's  negotiator,  declared  upon  the  scaffold  that 
the  words  used  were :  ^'Tou  cannot  better  entitle  yourselves  to  that 
clemency  i2uui  Iry  snrxenderiug  yourselves  prisoners  at  discretion." 
'^^^  ^fcflBflalras  np^  among  them  dg\Lt  iio\A&m<&Ti.    Aa 
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ItowevBT  ft  eoimideiable  number  of  English  Gotiiolici  liad  joined 
the  Sootoh  since  entering  Lancashire,  a  good  many  of  the  rebels  most 
have  made  good  their  escape. 

On  the  same  18th  of  Noyember  on  which  Generals  Carpenter  and 
Wills  had  joined  their  forces  the  insurgent  operations  in  the  North  had 
also  come  to  a  disastrous  condnsion.  Mar  had  moved  slowly  south 
and  west  along  the  great  valley  of  StraUmiore,  which  leads  direct  from 
Berth  to  Stibding.  He  was  approaching  Dnnblane  when  he  heard 
that  Argyle  with  4000  regular  troops  was  already  occnpying  it  On 
a  neighbouring  eminence  called  Sherifihiniry  a  spur  of  the  Ochil 
hills^  the  armies  encountered.  The  royalist  left  wing  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  rush  of  the  clansmen,  and  immediately  withdrew 
towards  Stiding.  The  insurgents  had  held  that  their  naxx^^omstnk 
ownleft  wing  was  secured  by  some  marshy  ground,  but  •»•*■■  ifti«ii. 
Argyleperceivedthat  a  light  night-frost  had  rendered  the  morass  pas* 
sable.  He  fell  with  his  cavalry  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  ISgUanders, 
and  drove  them  firom  the  field.  The  battle  was  thus  equally  balanced, 
the  peculiar  curve  of  the  ground  rendered  any  general  view  of  the 
action  impossible,  and  Mar,  on  his  return  -from  the  pursuit  of  the 
right  wing,  finding  his  own  left  destroyed,  determined  to  retreat, 
leaving  to  Aigyle  the  fall  advantages  of  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Preston  had  proved  the  impossibility  of  relying  upon 
any  formidable  insurrection  in  England.    As  the  royalist  troops  were 
collected  and  armies  strengthened,  the  chances  of  success  nM,rretfiid«r 
became  less  every  day.    Mar  remained  quiet  at  Perth,  JSTSrHT* 
and  Argyle  and  the  English  saw  that  delay  was  wholly  aoti*. 
in  their  favour.    But  in  January  a  new  colour  was  given  to  the 
afi&dr  by  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  at  Peterhead.     He  at  once 
assumed  the  style  of  royalty,  issuing  proclamations  and  appointing  a 
day  for  his  coronation.    The  English  ministry  could  not  bdieve  that 
so  bold  a  step  would  have  been  taken  without  promised  support  from 
France.    Immediate  action  became  therefore  necessary,  and  through 
villages  burnt  by  the  Pretender's  order,  and  deep  snow  which  Ifor 
believed  impassable,  Argyle  moved  northwards,  gradually  threatening 
Perth.    From  the  first  James  had  shown  but  little  military  spirit, 
and  now,  although  the  clansmen  offered  to  fight  for  him  to  the  last, 
on  the  30th  of  January  (1716)  the  army  was  withdrawn  from  Perth 
across  the  frozen  Tay,  and  marched  along  the  coast  to  Montrose^ 
whence  James  and  Mar  withdrew  secretly  to  'Fiexifii^)  ^<»ee!^k!(i<^'*(^^ 
followers^  who,  sfciZZ  Tetdnng  northward^  were  wliolly'VswiteTL^s^  ^s^  «2E!l 
Mimjr  when  Argyle  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  8t\i  <>i  "E^txjjbs^^  M^*^ 
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eveiy  man  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  Stuart,  with  fair  abilities, 
James  was  selfish  and  self-seeking  to  the  last  degree.  Faithless  to  his 
Mends,  a  slave  to  his  sensual  passions,  he  was  respectable  only  in  a 
certain  gift  of  personal  bravery,  in  a  sort  of  grandeur  of  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  tenacity  with  which  he  clung  to  his  religious  creed  and 
his  hereditary  rights. 

As  is  always  the  case  on  the  defeat  of  a  domestic  treason,  strong 
yui.«.««.i:  of  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ministers  to  in- 
the  rebeii.  d^ce  them  to  act  leniently  towards  the  prisoners.  The 
seven  noble  prisoners — Derwentwater,  Eenmure,  Nithsdale,  Wintoun, 
Widdrington,  Camwath  and  Nairn — were  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  all  but  Lord  Wintoun  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  was 
pronounced.  Then  every  means  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  King 
--^private  petitions  &om  the  wives  of  the  accused  noblemen,  supported 
by  the  influence  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court ;  petitions  of  ladies  to 
Parliament,  and  lastly,  an  address  from  the  majority  of  the  Lords, 
urging  ^^^  to  reprieve  if  possible.  These  efforts  were  so  far  success- 
ful that  all  were  reprieved  with  the  exception  of  Derwentwater, 
Kenmure,  and  Nithsdale.  The  two  first  were  executed,  the  escape 
of  the  last  was  contrived  by  the  skill  of  his  wife,  who  conveyed  a 
woman's  dress  to  her  husband,  in  which  he  passed  safely  out  of  his 
prison,  personating  a  lady  Mend  who  had  accompanied  the  Countess 
on  her  visit,  and  who  remained  in  his  place.  Three  other  important 
prisoners,  Mackintosh,  Forster,  and  Lord  Wintoun  also  made  good 
their  escape,  which  seems  to  indicate  either  a  strong  sjrmpathy  on 
the  part  of  the  gaolers,  or  perhaps  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  necessity  of  more  executions.  Of  the  lesser 
prisoners,  many  of  the  common  men  were  executed  or  transported ; 
officers  who  had  been  in  the  King's  service  were  summarily  shot; 
but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  captured  in  Scotland  being 
brought  for  judgment  to  Carlisle,  in  contravention,  it  was  asserted, 
of  the  terms  of  the  Union,  were  punished  lightly  or  released,  for 
fear  of  exciting  fresh  national  quarrels. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  excitement  on  the  part 
,    . ,    of  the  Jacobites,  or  the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Hano- 

Th6  S0pt6IUlXkl  '*' 

iusi  verians,  was  by  any  means  allayed,  and  as  by  the  exist- 

Apru  26, 1716.  ^  Statute  of  6  WiUiam  and  Mary,  Parliament  would 
be  dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  in  the 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of  a  renewal  of  the 

contest,  or  sA  least  of  yaij  serious  liots  during  the  election  time. 

Witik  J n  piopoBed  llaal  l\ift  esa&Xim!^  P^lia- 
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ment  should  be  continued  for  a  teim  of  seven  instead  of  three  years. 
This,  which  was  meant  for  a  temporary  measure,  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  stiU  the  law  under  which  Parliaments  are  held. 
It  has  been  often  objected  to  this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  was 
acting  arbitrarily  in  thus  increasing  its  own  duration.  ''  It  was  a 
direct  usurpation/'  it  has  been  said,  "of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
analogous  to  the  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  in« 
destructible."  It  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a  party  measure  than 
as  a  forward  step  in  liberal  government.  We  must  seek  its  vindica- 
tion in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  was  useless  to  look  to 
the  constituencies  for  the  support  of  the  popular  liberty.  The  return 
of  members  in  the  smaller  boroughs  was  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  or 
cozmptible  freemen ;  in  the  counties,  of  great  landowners ;  in  the 
larger  towns,  of  small  place-holders  under  Government.  A  general 
election  in  fact  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  House  of  Lords — ^freedom  and 
independence  in  the  presence  of  these  two  permanent  powers  could 
be  secured  only  by  the  greater  permanence  of  the  third  element  of  the 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  thus  that,  though  no  doubt 
in  some  degree  a  party  measure  for  securing  a  more  lengthened  tenure 
of  office  to  the  Whigs,  the  Septennial  Act  received,  upon  good  consti- 
tutional grounds,  the  support  and  approbation  of  the  best  statesmen 
of  the  time.  It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  Lord  Somers  declared 
that  the  measure  would  be  the  greatest  possible  support  to  the  liberty 
of  the  country,  and  Speaker  Onslow,  with  a  clear  view  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Act,  believed  that  it  would  emancipate  the  House  of  Commons 
from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  was  however  probably  the  more  far-sighted  only  who  saw  the 
advantages  to  which  the  Septennial  Act  would  lead.  It  was  meant 
for  a  temporary  Act,  and  the  reasons  for  its  necessity,  as  set  forth  in 
the  preamble,  are  the  expenses  of  frequent  elections,  the  constant 
renewal  of  party  animosities,  and  the  probability,  "  at  this  juncture, 
when  a  restless  and  Popish  faction  are  designing  and  endeavouring 
to  renew"  the  rebellion  within  and  invasion  without,  of  an  election 
being  likely  to  prove  destructive  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
Government.  At  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  men's  eyes  were  being 
opened  to  the  threatened  loss  of  independence  of  the  Lower  House, 
for  a  private  Bill  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  carried  through 
in  a  modified  form  by  Government,  to  forbid  the  \ioW<S£^  oil  "^^TkS&ss^Si 
withdrawable  at  tfiI?  from  diiiiijg  in  the  Ho\ifie. 
No  aoc>ner  was  the  great  question  whicU  Ixad  \vA^  >aoi,^^WQc^^^"ss^. 
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together  settled  by  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  than  certam 
«__^  .       ,      elements  of  disunion  which  already  existed  in  the  Cabinet 

Fust  sl^pus  of 

the  breaking  up  began  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  a  train  of  circum- 
of  the  Cabinet,  g^j^nces  began,  which  ended  in  the  disruption  of  the 
ministry.  The  tumult  of  pardon  and  execution  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  the  King,  to  the  great  dislike  of  his  ministers,  giving  way  to 
those  natural  inclinations  which  were  for  many  years  to  be  the  chief 
weakness  of  our  Hanoverian  Princes,  insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  restrained  the  King  from  leaving 
England,  and  hurried  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  Stanhope  accom- 
Oeor  and  panied  him  as  representative  of  the  English  ministry, 
stanhope  go  Towusheud  being  left  at  home.  This  separation  of  the 
**="*^^*'-  ministry  of  itself  afforded  room  for  intrigue,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad  supplied  a  more  than  usually 
appropriate  occasion  for  it ;  for  the  hereditary  family  quarrel  had 
already  broken  out  between  George  and  his  eldest  son.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  ignore  his  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
father's  absence,  nor  would  Townshend  permit  them  to  be  over- 
looked. The  King  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  hands,  with  the  inferior  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Realm 
and  Lieutenant,  and  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  minister 
in  England  was  thus  at  once  put,  in  some  sort,  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  and  in  a  position  which  gave  great  opening  for  the  intrigues 
of  his  enemies  who  surrounded  the  King ;  for  a  clique,  consisting 
of  the  King's  Hanoverian  courtiers,  Bernsdorf,  Bothmar,  George's 
private  Secretary  Robethon,  and  Madame  de  Schulenberg,  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  the  royal  mistress,  were  full  of  animosity  to  the  minister. 
Like  the  Scotch  followers  of  James  I.,  they  regarded  England  as  a 
sort  of  promised  land,  and  took  umbrage  at  the  attempts  of  the 
English  ministry  to  check  their  rapacity.  The  mistrust  thus  engen- 
dered was  rapidly  increased  by  subsequent  events,  chiefly  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 

As  the  King  entered  Hanover  with  Stanhope,  the  minister  was 
FegoUationa  ^^'^^  ^1  ^^  Abb6  Dubois,  an  agent  of  the  Regent  Orleans, 
with  France.  and  negotiations  began  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  France,  which  mark  an  entire  change  in  the  politics 
of  Europe.  To  complete  the  security  of  the  new  succession,  it  was 
regarded  as  necessary  that  the  Pretender  should  be  removed  beyond 
the  Alps,  and  that  all  hope  of  assistance  to  his  cause  from  France 
should  cease.  Oi^en  hostilities  to  gain  this  end  seemed  out  of  the 
qnestion,    Austria  was  much  irritated  "by  t\ift  "Bomet  Tt^t^,  b^ 
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which  the  Dutch  were  secured  a  line  of  fortresses  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands^  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch,  but  paid  by  Austria.  The 
Emperor,  too,  was  naturally  jealous  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  three  of  whom  had  acquired  kingdoms ;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
King  of  Prussia,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  King  of  England*  The 
temper  of  Austria  thus  forbade  all  hope  of  re-establishing  the  Grand 
Alliance.  The  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  Pretender  had  to  be 
sought  by  peaceful  means ;  and  the  Begent,  intent  on  his  personal 
aims,  was  willing  to  surrender  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to  de- 
stroy  the  works  at  Mardyke  as  the  price  of  peace  with  England.  On 
these  terms  negotiations  for  a  treaty,  in  which  Holland  was  to  share, 
were  begun. 

The  German  objects  of  the  King  rendered  its  speedy  conclusion  an 
object  of  the  first  importance.  After  his  defeat  at  ^  ^^^^ 
Pultowa,  Charles  XII.  had  withdrawn  to  Bender,  where  Hanover  from 
he  had  vainly  attempted  to  rouse  the  Turks  to  assist  him  ***'^**  ^°- 
against  the  Bussians.  In  his  absence,  Bussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
the  countries  which  in  turn  he  had  conquered,  combined  against 
his  deserted  country;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  for  his  own  ends  no 
doubt,  but  with  some  appearance  of  keeping  the  balance  between 
the  parties,  succeeded  in  neutralizing  Pomerania,  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  sequestration  into  his  own  hands  of  the  strong  town  of 
Stettin.  This  arrangement  by  no  means  pleased  Charles,  who  hastened 
home  from  Bender,  hoping  by  an  alliance  with  England  to  keep  his 
enemies  at  bay.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  destroyed 
this  hope.  The  Elector  of  Hanover  had  obtained  from  Denmark 
Bremen  and  Verden,  part  of  the  spoils  of  Charles,  and  was  pledged 
by  his  own  interests  to  oppose  him.  He  insisted  upon  an  English 
fleet  being  sent  to  the  Baltic,  though  the  question  was  obviously  one 
of  Gterman  interest  only.  Not  content  with  opposing  Sweden,  George 
eagerly  desired  that  the  fleet  should  be  used  against  Bussia,  for  that 
country  had  invaded  Mecklenburg,  and  intended  apparently  to  appro- 
priate it.  Again  it  was  evident  that  the  question  was  chiefly  of 
German  interest.  Townshend  placed  the  English  view  of  the  afliair 
before  the  King — ^it  did  not  matter  much  who  possessed  Mecklenburg, 
but  to  attack  Bussia,  the  chief  opponent  of  Sweden,  was  to  leave 
Charles  XII.  free  for  dangerous  designs  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
which  he  was  now  almost  openly  engaged.  Fortunately  dii^loisvaj;.^ 
induced  the  Czar  to  withdraw,  and  the  quealion  "waa  ^i!tL^\a  ^o\:5i^^ 

But  while  eager  for  war  with  Sweden  and  "ELuasva.,  Q^^ox^^  ^^ 
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natuiallj  anxioTU  for  the  conclnsion  of  the  peace  with  France^  and 
thought  himself  puipoeely  thwarted  by  his  minister^  when  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  constitution  threw  delays  in  the  way  of  its 
completion,  and  Townshend  refused  to  break  faith  and  conclude  the 
treaty  without  the  accession  of  the  Dutch.  The  King's  dislike  for 
T^^-^Pff^i  of  Townshend,  excited  by  his  opposition  to  his  German 
'f**^*™'^*^  plans,  was  sedulously  fomented  both  by  his  Hanoverian 
courtiers  and  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  thoroughly  dis- 
contented with  his  subordinate  position  in  the  ministry  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Lreland,  had  joined  the  King  at  Hanover,  and  had 
entered  busily  into  the  intrigues  going  on  there.  A  letter  &om 
Townshend,  in  which,  in  order  to  allow  the  longer  absence  of  the 
King,  he  recommended  that  additional  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Prince  in  England,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Townshend  was 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  offered  in  exchange  the  viceroy alty  of 
Lreland*  For  the  sake  of  the  party,  and  upon  some  sort  of  apology 
&om  the  King,  Townshend  accepted  his  new  office,  and  the  quarrel 
was  temporarily  healed. 

During  this  brief  reconciliation,  the  negotiations  which  had  been 
carried  on  at  the  Hague  and  Hanover  were  completed,  and  a  Triple 
Alliance  was  signed  in  January  1717,  by  which  the 
AiiLmce.*  clauses  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  having  reference  to  the 
Jan.  1717.  Protestaut  succession  in  England,  to  the  French  succes- 
sion, and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  King  to  his  claims  on 
the  French  throne,  were  guaranteed. 

But  Walpole  and  the  other  Mends  of  Townshend  took  an  early 
ffhasim  In  Opportunity  of  showiug  their  discontcut  at  the  treatment 
the  minictrr.  of  their  leader,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  them. 
April.  rpj^g  direction  of  the  Government  thus  fell  into  the 

hands  of  Stanhope,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Simderland  and 
Addison  became  Secretaries  of  State,  and  James  Craggs  Secretary 
at  War.  The  occasion  of  the  final  scMsm  was  a  demand  for  a  supply 
to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The  lukewarmness 
of  Walpole's  support  was  so  marked  that  his  Mends  and  those  of 
Townshend  voted  against  Government,  and  the  supplies  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  four  only.  The  fraction  of  the  Whigs  who  thus  left 
office  at  once  passed  into  vigorous  opposition;  yet  the  crisiB  was  one 
which  should  have  overpowered  party  feeliiig. 

The  state  rrf  ^-TTTrr-^  it ^  "'  *^  *^nnlTn  iMVnyfr  ini^  JtHflT^, 
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intrigues  for  a  moment  biought  them  together^  there  was  a  brief 
interval  of  real  danger.  These  were  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  and 
Alberoni,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Spain. 

Charles  had  found  himself  thwarted  in  his  schemes  for  re- 
establishing his  power  by  the  opposition  of  the  English  -^.  _- 
King.  The  same  opposition  had  checked  the  Czar  in 
his  ambitious  schemes  on  Mecklenburg.  In  union  with  his  minister, 
QdrtZy  an  adventurer  who  had  passed  into  his  service  from  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Gk)tthorp,  Charles  determined  on  a  new  combination  of 
the  North  to  suit  the  altered  politics  of  Europe.  He  allied  himself 
with  his  old  enemy  the  Czar,  and  despatched  GK)rtz  to  Holland,  to  see 
what  he  could  do  in  France  and  England.  In  each  of  those  countries 
he  found  it  possible  to  enter  into  communication  with  a  large  dis- 
contented minority.  In  France,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  irritated  at  the 
loss  of  the  position  which  the  late  King's  will  would  have  given  him, 
had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  older  and  graver  statesmen, 
who  clung  to  the  old  policy  of  enmity  with  England.  In  England, 
the  Jacobites  were  still  looking  out  for  foreign  support  To  both 
countries  Gortz  sent  an  agent, — ^while  Spaar  was,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  of  government  in  France,  Gyllenborg  was  instructed 
in  England  to  promise  the  Tories  the  assistance  of  12,000  men  under 
the  personal  command  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  In  seeking  assistance 
for  his  plans,  Gortz  had  come  across  another  intrigue  tending  in  the 
same  direction.  He  found  in  Alberoni  a  man  whose  views  were  for 
the  time  identical  with  his  own,  and  Spanish  money  found  its  way 
largely  both  to  the  Pretender  and  to  the  Swedish  agents.  Fortun- 
ately the  English  Government  obtained  information  of  what  was 
going  on.  Justly  holding  that  his  ambassadorial  rights  were  for- 
feited by  his  treason,  they  apprehended  Gyllenborg  and  seized  his 
papers,  and  persuaded  Holland  to  act  in  the  same  manner  with 
regard  to  Gortz.  The  papers  thus  seized  afforded  full  justification 
for  what  they  had  done.  But  though  thwarted  in  this  scheme,  both 
Charles  and  the  Czar  continued  to  act  in  unison  with  Spain  against 
the  interests  of  England.  It  was  to  meet  this  plot  that  the  supply 
was  demanded  which  caused  the  final  schism  in  the  English  ministry. 
The  death  of  Charles  in  September  1718,  at  the  siege  of  Friedrichs- 
halle,  whither  he  had  gone  in  his  haste  to  secure  Norway,  the  pos- 
iesBian  of  which  was  a  part  of  his  bargain  with  Russia,  prevented  the 
NorthenL  branch  of  the  intrigue  frcyn  bearing  fcuita^^sA^'E&^O^x^^Tv 
Jft  Swedov  whicZt  ctuaiged  it  into  little  moie  tl[iaii  esi  ^<^!ixO!ui$^'t&- 
fk^imioffeditfoTmoie  than  sixty  years  iromt\iawi«Ekfeoi\s^^«s5 
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Alberoni's  plots  were  of  more  importance.    He  was  one  of  those 
statesmen  who  owe  their  rise  to  the  democratic  character  of  the  Roman 
Church.    The  son  of  a  market  gardener,  of  a  singularly  nndignified 
^^  exterior,  he  had  found  means  to  make  himself  indis- 

pensable to  the  Duke  of  Y endome  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and  had  subsequently  established  his  position  in 
Spain  by  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  Philip  with  Elizabeth  of 
Parma,  His  object  was  entirely  patriotic;  he  desired  to  replace 
Spain  in  the  list  of  great  European  nations.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
to  work  with  remarkable  success  to  revive  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  But  his  views  reached  further  than  this ;  he  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  By  that  treaty  Austria 
had  gained  almost  all  that  Spain  had  lost  It  was  therefore  against 
Austria  that  his  designs  were  chiefly  directed.  Knowing  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  between  Austria  and  England  with  regard  to 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  believing  that  France  would  be  unwilling  to 
do  anything  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  Bourbon  kingdom  of  its  own 
creation,  he  supposed  that  Austria  would  be  without  allies.  To 
secure  fidendship  with  England,  he  even  granted  her  great  commercial 
advantages.  The  defensive  alliance  between  England  and. Austria, 
in  1716,  was  the  first  blow  to  his  plan.  The  subsequent  conclusion, 
in  1717,  of  the  Triple  Alliance  opened  his  eyes  to  the  probable  policy 
of  France.  It  was  then  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jacobites  and  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  put  himseK 
into  communication  with  Charles  of  Sweden.  Alberoni's  chief  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Conscious  that  Spain 
had  gained  in  strength  by  the  loss  of  her  widespread  foreign  depen- 
dencies, he  had  no  intention  of  conquering  that  coxmtry.  But  he  wished 
to  restrict  the  Austrian  power  there,  firstly,  by  the  establishment  of 
younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  house  in  Sicily  (at  the  instant  be- 
longing by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy),  and 
in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  where  the  reigning  houses  were 
drawing  towards  extinction,  and  to  which  Elizabeth  Famese  had 
claims ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  increase  of  the  territory  of  Savoy,  which 
he  designed  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  the  cession  of  a  por- 
tion of  Lombardy.  The  possession  of  Sicily  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  to  him.  But  Austria  had  already  been  negotiating  with  the 
powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  exchange  of  that  island  for  Sar- 
dinia. Alberoni  himself  desired  Jbo  wait  till  Spain  had  acquired  more 
power  at  home,  but  the  appiehfiinsion  by  the  Austrians  of  a  newly 
appointed  8paikt  h  -^  fhe  «Q|S6t  c&  'SlciUi^  Y«^  and, 
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against  Ids  will,  Alberoni  was  hunied  into  war.  To  prevent  the 
exchange  of  Sicily  he  at  once  took  possession  of  Sardinia^  and  would 
probably  have  proceeded  to  attack  Sicily,  when  the  Powers  of  the 
Triple  AUianoe  intervened. 

Their  offer  of  mediation  involved  the  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
Austria  of  all  claims  on  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  ^  ^^^^^  ^ 
had  never  hitherto  been  dropped,— on  the  part  of  Spain  um  Upi* 
of  all  claims  on  the  Italian  provinces.  The  exchange  of  ^^'^''^ 
Sicily  for  Sardinia  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
be  given  to  Don  Carlos.  Enraged  at  this  offsr,  the  work  of  men,  as 
he  said,  ^'  who  cut  and  pared  countries  as  they  would  Dutch  cheeses," 
Alberoni  at  once  set  to  work  all  the  apparatus  his  intrigue  had  pre- 
pared. The  anger  of  Savoy  was  aroused  at  the  loss  of  SicQy;  the 
Turks,  already  at  war  with  Austria,  were  subsidized  and  ui^ied  to 
further  exertions;  Bagotski,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  brought 
forward  to  demand  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  hamper  Austria  on 
the  east;  the  Spanish  envoy  in  France  busily  stirred  up  fsction 
there;  CSiarles  XIL  and  the  Ozar  were  urged  to  immediate  action; 
and  an  expedition  against  England,  headed  by  Ormond  or  the  Pre- 
tender hlniflelf,  was  set  on  foot  The  whole  of  Europe  seemed  involved. 
The  mediating  Powers  found  themselves  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
war.  Stanhope  was  removed  £rom  his  position  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  made  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department, 
which  included  foreign  affairs,  and  on  June  4,  1718,  Admiral 
B jng  set  sail  from  England  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crisis  was  so  threatening  that  the  Austrian  Emperor,  who  had 
Tcfosed  to  accede  to  the  mediation  of  the  Powers,  yielded,  pomiatifm  of 
England  procured  for  him  the  Treaty  of  Passowitz,  JiiSlSl!"'** 
which  secured  him  from  the  Turks,  bought  off  at  the  Avgwt  int. 
expense  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  they  had  conquered  the  Morea; 
and  a  Quadruple  Alliance  between  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Holland  was  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  old  project  of  mediation, 
with  this  difference,  that  Parma  and  Tuscany  were  to  be  held  by  Don 
Carlos  only  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.   Without  open  declaration  of  war, 
France  and  England  had  virtually  joined  the  Austrian  alliance. 
Alberoni,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes,  but  fortune  had  turned 
against  Witti,    The  Spanish  fleet,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  peace 
or  war,  was  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  by  Byng  off  Cape  Passaro; 
Savoy,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  accepted 
Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily ; .  the  death  of  Charles  X.II.  bfic^k&'o;:^ 
the  Northern  Alliance ;  the  conspiracy  in  Fiance  wsa  di^a/cA-^cssfti^NR^srir^ 
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approaching  maturity,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and  the  Duke  and 
Dacheas  of  Maine  apprehended;  of  the  Pretender's  expedition,  scat- 
tered in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  two  frigates  only  reached  Loch  Alsh  in 
Scotland.  A  few  hundreds  of  the  £0[ghlanders  gathered  to  their 
standard,  but  the  appearance  of  English  troops  put  them  to  flight ; 
the  chiefii  escaped  to  Spain,  the  Highlanders  were  allowed  to  fly 
y^  .  unmolested  to  their  hills,  the  Spanish  troops  were 

AibwnL  taken  prisoners  of  war.    War  having  now  been  r^u- 

^^  **"•  larly  declared,  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 

again  and  again  defeated  the  Spanish  troops ;  and  at  length  Philip 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  his  great  minister,  and  on  the  19ih  of 
January  1720  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

The  affiurs  in  the  North  of  Europe  were  settled  in  a  similar  high- 
handed fieuahion.  There  too  a  nation,  struggling  to  regain  its  old  pre- 
ponderance, had  to  be  crashed.  The  death  of  Charles  XIL,  and  the 
reydlution  which  followed  it^  put  an  end  to  any  chance  of  Sweden's 
regaining  its  position  in  Europe.  The  new  Qovemment  fell  back 
upon  the  old  policy  of  the  country ;  Bremen  and  Yerden  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  George,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  and  France  was  entered  into.  As  a  necessary  consequence 
the  late  allies  of  Sweden  again  became  its  enemies.  But  the  Mend- 
ship  of  France  and  England  droTe  them  to  peace.  Orders  were  even 
issued  to  the  English  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  to  ia31  upon  the  fleet  of 
the  Ciar  without  declaration  of  war,  unless  with  Denmark,  his  ally,  he 
consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Too  weak  to  resist,  Denmark 
aiccepted  a  sum  of  money  and  retired  from  the  contest ;  and  the  Czar, 
rmfwif  w  ^^'^  standing  alone,  withdrew,  though  still  in  arms,  t6 
^'^^  await  a  better  opportunity  for  action.     The  foreign 

policy  of  Stanhope  had  thus  been  suooes^ial,  and  though  unjust  and 
domineering,  secured  for  Europe  a  peace  of  twelve  years. 

Meanwhile  the  minister  had  carried  out  with  consistencv  the 
f*y«*.,y^  politics  of  his  party  at  home.  In  acting  thus  he  was  met 
*•■•  '•*^'  with  oonsidenLble  difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  he  had 
to  manage  and  repress  the  meddlesome  and  rapacious  German  coterie 
which  surrounded  the  King,  on  the  other  he  was  met  by  a  strong 
iipposition  headed  by  that  party  of  the  Whigs  which  had  left  office 
with  Townshend. 

In  all  the  chief  measures  cf  Lis  administration  be  found  an  ea^er 

opTCMdtdia  «f      ^^^  ^  times  a  sQCoessful  antagonist  in  TValpole.    It  was 

^*''***^  chiefly  through  his  instmrnentalin-  that  the  impe^ch- 

i2jeDt  of  Oxford  came  to  an  untimelv  end,  Tho  IiCNTcl«i  tk-ctv  T-ers-a.^.L-r. 
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to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  of  misde- 
meanour before  they  had  heard  that  on  the  graver  charge  Mai  «f  ooBtord. 
of  treason.  They  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  '"•  *"^- 
Commons  to  support  the  more  important  charge.  A  quarrel  between 
the  Houses  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  Lower  House  to  proceed  to 
the  impeachment  The  Lords  gravely  assembled  on  the  appointed 
day  in  Westminster  Hall,  sat  there  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  and 
then,  as  no  accusers  appeared,  declared  the  impeachment  at  an  end. 
Again,  Walpole,  regardless  of  party  ties,  vehemently  upheld  the 
charges  of  peculation  brought  against  Lord  Cadogan  by  the  Jacobites 
in  the  House  headed  by  Shippen.  And  again,  with  great  inconsistency, 
he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act.  The  Act  for  ^^^  ^^^ 
restraining  Occasional  Conformity  passed  in  the  last  sdiiniAetw 
reign,  and  the  Schism  Act  of  1714,  by  which  it  had  been  "^  *"*• 
followed,  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  Dissenters ;  and  Stanhope,  whose 
views  appear  in  some  respects  to  have  been  more  liberal  than  those 
in  vogue  at  the  time,  went  so  far  in  his  wish  to  relieve  them  as  even 
to  dream  of  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
However,  wisely  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  he  confined 
himseK  to  an  attempt  to  get  the  Schism  Act  repealed,  and  succeeded, 
after  much  opposition,  in  both  Houses ;  but  his  narrow  majorities 
show  that  a  more  extensive  measure  would  have  been  useless.  The 
Test  Act  continued  in  force,  though  rendered  practically  nugatory 
after  the  beginning  of  George  II.'s  reign  by  'a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  almost  every  year  in  favour  of  those  who  had  evaded  it. 

On  the  two  last  named  occasions  Walpole's  opposition  had  been 
useless.      On   the  more  important  question    of   the  _.   « 
limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create  Peers  bui  rejected, 
by  the  Peerage  Bill,  he  fortunately  proved  too  strong   ^^'  ^'^'* 
for  the  minister.    Like  the  Septennial  Act,  the  Peerage  Bill  was 
introduced  partly  on  theoretical,  partly  on  party  grounds.      The 
Kevolution  had  been  an  aristocratic  rather  than  a  popular  movement 
The  power  or  rather  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  not  been  destroyed, 
but  was  in  abeyance,  the  Hanoverian  monarchs  being  as  it  were  in 
a  state  of  tutelage  to  the  Whig  party,  whose  strength  was  in  the 
Upper  House.    Popular  in  language,  but  aristocratic  in  feeling,  this 
party  regarded  political  Uberty  as  best  secured  by  its  own  pre- 
dominance, rendered  permanent  by  such  institutions  as  a  Septennial 
Parliament  and  an  exclusive  hereditary  nobility.    It  feared  alike  the 
power  of  the  King  and  the  power  of  the  people,  aiA  ^^a^  'Oc^^ 
adqptio72  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  carried  "by  tVie  popxiXax  ^'Jr^  «d^^ 
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by  a  large  creation  of  Peers,  liad  shown  the  possibility  of  a  union 
between  King  and  people  which  might  sooner  or  later  destroy 
its  influence.  To  guard  against  such  a  danger  was  the  primary 
object  for  which  Stanhope  introduced  his  Peerage  BilL  But  tem- 
porary party  interests  had  as  much  weight  with  him  as  general 
theory.  Stanhope  and  his  friends,  especially  Sunderland,  were 
in  dread  of  the  conduct  which  might  be  pursued  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  He  was  on  bad  terms  with 
his  father,  and  regarded  Sunderland  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  royal 
jealousy.  It  was  generally  believed  that  his  accession  would  be 
followed  by  a  creation  of  peers  from  among  his  own  favourites. 
Thus  both  on  public  and  party  grounds  the  ministry  thought  it 
desirable  to  limit  the  royal  prerogative.  As  was  natural,  the  Tories, 
in  their  dislike  to  restrictions  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  the 
party  of  Walpole,  who  opposed  it  because  it  was  a  Government 
measure,  made  common  cause  against  the  BILL  By  its  enactments 
the  Crown  was  to  be  restrained  from  the  creation  of  more  than 
six  beyond  the  existing  number  of  178  English  peerages  (the 
power  of  creating  a  new  peerage  whenever  an  old  one  became  extinct 
being  reserved),  no  new  peerage  was  to  be  created  with  remainders 
except  to  the  original  recipient  and  his  heirs  male ;  while,  to  place 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  the  sixteen  representative 
Peers  of  that  country  were  to  give  way  to  twenty-five  hereditary 
Peers  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Bill  met  with  little  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  Lower  House,  where  Walpole  pointed  out  "that  one  of  the 
most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue  would  be  taken  away,  since  there 
would  be  no  arriving  at  honour  but  through  the  winding-sheet 
of  a  decrepit  lord,  or  the  grave  of  an  extinct  noble  family." 

At  the  present  time  a  defeat  on  so  important  a  measure  must 
strwigthof  have  driven  the  ministry  from  office.  But  the  theory 
tb«  lainif try.  of  party  government  was  as  yet  so  little  perfected,  that 
not  only  did  Stanhope  retain  his  place,  but  his  administration  was 
so  strong,  that  the  Whig  malcontents  thought  it  better  to  renew 
their  old  connection  with  it,  and  both  Walpole  and  Townshend 
re-entered  the  Government,  the  one  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the 
other  as  Lord  President.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  short  of  some 
great  convulsion  could  shake  so  powerful  a  Government,  and,  though 
little  apprehended,  such  a  convulsion  was  near  at  hand. 
It  was  still  early  in  the  history  of  finance.  It  was  only  of  late 
yeara  that  the  monejed  interest  had  become  so  important  in  the 
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country  as  to  admit  of  the  discharge  of  the  public  liabilities  by  means 
of  large  and  regular  loans.  But  when  once  the  prac-  n^  sontii  bm 
tice  had  been  begun  it  had  been  largely  adopted,  and  »<*•»•• 
during  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  debt  had  risen 
from  sixteen  to  fifty-two  millions.  Ignorant  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  of  the  ease  with  which  such  a  debt  might  be  supported, 
the  financiers  of  the  day  were  in  constant  terror  of  its  rapid  increase. 
A  member  of  the  House,  a  certain  Mr.  Broderick,  was  expressing 
the  general  feeling  when  he  said,  ''I  agree  with  the  ministers, 
that  untn  the  National  Debt  is  discharged,  or  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
so,  we  cannot  properly  call  ourselves  a  nation."  But  besides  the 
general  dread  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  there  was  a  very  well- 
grounded  dislike  to  the  high  terms  on  which  much  of  it  had  been 
contracted.  The  money  having  been  borrowed  in  time  of  war  and 
difficulty,  the  terms  offered  to  the  lender  had  been  proportionately 
favourable.  A  settled  Government,  the  success  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  and  the  continued  and  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which 
had  followed  it,  had  rendered  money  much  cheaper,  and  Govern- 
ment was  paying  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  upon  its  loans,  when 
private  individuals  could  borrow  on  good  security  at  four  per  cent. 
But  the  manner  in  which  much  of  the  money  had  been  raised  forbad 
any  effort  at  changing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  loans  had  been 
largely  contracted  in  the  form  of  annuities,  many  of  them  for  ninety- 
nine  years ;  and  of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  irredeemable, 
that  is  to  say,  Government  was  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
as  originally  arranged,  unless  some  change  could  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditors. 

Financiers  had  therefore  two  objects  in  view, — to  lessen  the  whole 
amount  of  debt,  and  to  lower  the  interest  payable  on  what  remained. 
The  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  shown  the  value,  in 
a  mercantile  point  of  view,  of  the  Government  credit.  It  became  an 
understood  principle  that  money  lent  to  Government,  and  thus 
secured  upon  the  credit  of  Government,  was  an  excellent  form  of 
capital ;  and  when  advances  were  required,  or  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  substitute  a  single  great  creditor  for  a  number  of  little 
ones,  this  principle  had  been  brought  into  use.  Two  such  attempts 
had  been  made,  the  one  by  Harley  in  1711,  the  other  by  Walpole  in 
1717.  Harley,  when  Lord  Treasurer,  had  found  a  floating  debt 
(a  debt,  that  is,  payable  on  demand  of  the  creditor)  of  ten  millions, 
and  had  got  rid  of  the  danger  of  immediate  demonjWsy  icrtTKOi^^ 
company  of  the  creditors  of  this  floating  debt.    T\i^  teIlTKK^^C!^J^9^^^sss^ 

cox.  Moy,  \^\ 
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ftmded^  that  Is^  the  inteiest  and  not  the  capital  was  paid ;  the  interest 
was  secured  upon  the  customs,  and  the  fund  of  ten  (millions  became 
Fomuttioa  of  the  capital  of  the  company  of  creditors,  who  were  in- 
oomp!^  ****  duced  to  allow  their  claims  to  be  thus  funded  by  the 
1711.  promise  of  the  monopoly  in  the  mercantile  advantage 

which  Spain  had  granted  England  at  Utrecht.  This  came  to  but 
little, — the  Assiento,  or  supply  of  slaves,  and  the  admission  of  a  yearly 
■hip  of  500  tons  burden  to  the  American  colonies.  Even  this 
advantage  was  lost  in  the  difficulties  which  arose  with  Alberoni. 
The  first  ship  did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  as  far  as  the  South  Sea 
trade  went  Harley's  plan  was  a  failure.  But  the  credit  gained  by 
the  Company  in  tiie  transaction  was  good,  other  lines  of  trade  were 
opened  up,  and  the  Company  became  great,  flourishing  and  powerful 
In  1717  Walpole  had  been  very  desirous  to  diminish  the  National 
Debt  He  established  the  first  sinking  fund,  borrowing  ;£600,000  at 
only  four  per  cent.,  using  this  money  to  pay  off  liabilities  bearing  a 
higher  interest,  and  applying  the  money  thus  saved  to  the  extinction 
of  the  debt.  He  also,  talking  advantage  of  the  value  of  Government 
credit,  induced  both  tiie  Bank  and  the  South  Sea  Company  to  accept 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  they  had  already  advanced, 
and  to  advance  between  them  nearly  ;£5,000,000  more,  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  off  as  far  as  possible  those  holders  of  redeemable  debts 
-w  -   *t. «        who  refused  to  accept  the  lowered  rate  of  interest.    The 

The  South  Sea  *■ 

Bdheme.  great  South  Sea  Scheme  of    1720  was  in    principle 

^'*®-  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  this  manoBuvre.    The  South 

Sea  Company,  believing  devoutly  in  the  power  of  credit,  was  anxious 
to  extend  itself  as  far  as  possible.  The  Government  was  so  eager  for 
the  reduction  of  the  debt  that  the  King  had  made  special  mention  of 
it  in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  Parliament  in  the  close  of 
1719.  Under  these  circumstances  the  proposition  of  Blunt,  director 
of  the  South  Sea  Company,  found  a  ready  hearing  with  the  ministers. 
Between  them  an  arrangement  was  devised,  perfectly  justifiable  and 
harmless  as  far  as  the  principle  of  it  went.  The  bulk  of  the  Govern- 
ment debt  consisted  in  redeemable  and  irredeemable  annuities,  on 
all  of  which  large  interest  was  paid,  and  on  which  that  interest  must 
continue  to  be  paid  unless  the  holder  of  the  annuity  voluntarily 
reduced  it  There  is  said  to  have  been  about  sixteen  millions  of  each 
class  of  security.  Gk)vemment  wished  to  bring  the  whole  mass  into 
one  ggneral  fund,  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  was  so  greedy  of  the  Government  credit,  that  it  expressed 
itself  anxiouB  to  add  the  whole  of  tMft  «noimo\xfi  amount  to  its 
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capital  ItisplainlliatanytxaxiBactionof  thesortyasfBrasxegaided 
the  iiredeemable  annuities,  mnst  have  been  entirely  yolnntaiy.  All 
that  the  €k>yeniment  could  do  was  to  allow  the  Company  to  persuade 
the  holdeia  to  exchange  their  annuities  for  shares  in  tiie  Company. 
With  z^ard  to  the  holders  of  redeemable  annuities,  payment  in  full 
must  be  offered,  but  that  payment  might  be  given  in  shares  of  the 
Company.  In  other  words,  tiiose  who  accepted  the  exchange  became 
proprietors  in  the  Joint-stock  South  Sea  Company  to  the  amount  of 
their  claim  on  the  €k>yemment.  With  regard  to  the  €k>yemment, 
the  South  Sea  Company  alone  became  creditor,  instead  of  a  multitude 
of  old  annuitants,  and  was  contented  to  receive  henceforward,  instead 
of  the  seven  or  eight  per  cent  the  annuitants  had  received,  five  per 
cent  till  the  year  1727,  and  after  that  four  per  cent  till  the  capital 
as  well  as  the  interest  should  be  returned,  for  the  fund  was  made  a 
redeemable  one.  If  the  transaction  were  thoroughly  successful  the 
capital  of  the  South  Sea  Company  would  be  increased  by  about  thirty- 
two  millions,  advanced  to  Government  at  five  per  cent,  and  €k)vem- 
ment  would  have  to  pay  five  per  cent  interest  instead  of  seven  or 
eight,  besides  having  the  power  of  redeeming  the  capitaL 

So  great  were  the  advantages  understood  to  be  gained  by  this 
accession  of  capital  in  Gtovemment  hands,  that  other  oompeutioa 
companies  wished  to  share  in  them.  It  was  voted  by  of  oth«r 
a  la^e  majority  that  these  advantages  should  be  put  up  •***'*'**^ 
to  public  competition.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  set  to  work  outbidding  each  other,  the  latter  finally  pro- 
posing terms  which  were  virtuaUy  a  payment  to  Government  of 
seven  millions  and  a  half.  This  money  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  to  pay  off  debts  contracted  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1722,  and  after  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  capital  of  the  South 
Sea  Company  itself.  It  is  plain  that  for  the  success  of  this  scheme 
two  things  were  requisite.  In  the  first  place,  a  readiness  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  accept  the  Company's  shares  in  exchange  for  their 
Gbvemment  annuities ;  without  that  Government  would  not  be  freed , 
nor  would  the  Company  get  its  increased  capital.  But  this  exchange 
would  of  course  bring  in  no  ready  money.  Secondly,  therefore,  a  large 
number  of  new  shareholders  would  be  required  to  subscribe,  paying 
for  their  shares  in  ready  money,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
those  holders  of  redeemable  annuities  who  refused  all  exchange,  and 
to  cover  the  heavy  premium  of  £7,000,000.  Now  both  of  these 
objects  were  dependent  on  the  popularity  of  )^<&  Ooxxr^vcc^^  ^Ss\ssft3i^\ 
and  it  was  in  this  that  the  mistake  of  tbe  axraii^emfcTL\.\K^  \  ^^'^^:^^'- 
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ment  had  in  fact  made  too  good  a  baigain*  By  an  extenmye  STBtem 
of  bribes  large  smns  of  fictitious  capital  were  invented  and  dis- 
tributed gratis  among  influential  members  of  the  Gk>yemment,  and 
stiU  more  largely  among  the  hungry  Hanoverian  courders,  whose 
influence  it  was  regarded  as  all  important  to  secure.  All  fear  of  the 
success  of  the  scheme  was  almost  immediately  removed.  So  great 
was  the  belief  in  the  vast  Company,  backed  up  by  this  huge  accession 
of  Government  credit,  so  well  had  the  directors  done  their  business, 
that  a  veiy  large  majority  of  the  annuitants  pressed  with  extreme 
haste  to  accept  the  t^ms  offered,  though  those  terms  were  very  low. 
The  public  were  then  invited  to  subscribe  the  new  capital.  Five 
separate  subscriptions  of  upwards  of  a  million  were  in  succession 
opened,  and  all  filled,  with  equal  rapidity. 

It  was  however  in  its  secondary  effects,  rather  than  in  its  immediate 
consequences,  that  the  scheme  exerted  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
fiuence.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  country,  and  there 
was  no  satisfeuitory  way  of  using  it  Much  had  been  hoarded,  for 
there  were  not  then  as  now  numerous  industrial  investments  in  the 
market  in  which  small  sums  could  be  employed.  The  apparent 
dMragcfor  succcss  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  promises 
itoek-jobung.  YT^ns^  it  held  out  for  rapid  fortime-making,  excited  the 
spirit  of  speculation  to  the  highest  degree,  and  companies  sprang 
into  existence  with  unexampled  rapidity.  Some  were  real  and 
serious — ^waterworks,  paving  companies,  and  companies  for  the 
improvement  of  all  branches  of  manufacture.  Some  were  mere 
transparent  impostures-as  a  company  for  the  importation  of 
Spanish  donkeys,  for  the  fixing  of  quicksilver,  or  for  wheels  of 
perpetual  motion.  It  did  not  matter  much  what  they  were,  for 
the  rage  for  stock-jobbing  was  such  that  any  hardy  promoter  of  a 
company  might  hope  to  float  it  at  all  events  till  he  had  himself 
realized  a  handsome  fortune.  Change  Alley  became  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  excitement— people  in  all  lines  of  life  hurrying  to  buy  and 
sell  as  during  the  railway  mania  of  our  own  time.  But  among  aU 
the  companies  the  South  Sea  Company  maintained  its  pre-eminence, 
and  its  shares  rose,  till  in  August  the  £100  share  was  worth  ;£1000. 
The  Company  continued  to  promise  largely,  even  fifty  per  cent 
profits.  The  absurdity  and  danger  of  such  reckless  proceedings  began 
to  become  obvious.  The  nominal  value  of  aU  the  shares  in  all  the 
companies  then  existing  was  held  to  be  «£500^000,000,  or  twice  the 
value  of  aU  the  land  in  England,  Bok  JBumj  of  tliese  companies, 
being  unchartered,  were  illi    "       -  •  =  ^  -      '  '  *  to  iiKUA  shares, 
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and  the  legitimate  companies,  especially  the  South  Sea,  looked  with 
jealousy  at  their  illegal  competitors.    Apparently  unconscious  how 
much  their  own  success  depended  upon  the  universal  delusion,  they 
proceeded  to  prosecute  some  companies  which  had  acted  Burning  of 
illegally.    The  effect  was  instantaneous.    The  nation  «»«i>«J»w«- 
began  to  return  to  its  senses ;  the  bubble  burst,  and  the  stocks  of 
all  unchartered  companies  fell  with  extreme  rapidity.     In   the 
universal  ruin  they  carried  with  them  the  South  Sea  Company. ' 
The  panic  was  as  rapid  as  the  eagerness  to  purchase  had  been. 
Before  the  end  of  September  South  Sea  stock  was  at  175.    The 
difference  between  that  sum  and  the  £1000  which  they  had  touched 
will  give  some  measure  of  the  loss  involved.    The  ruin  among  all 
classes  was  unspeakable. 

So  great  was  the  desolation  that  it  was  found  necessary  for 
Parliament  to  intervene.  Not  that  the  great  Company  itself  was  in 
any  way  bankrupt,  its  shares  were  still  at  a  large  premium,  they 
never  fell  below  175 ;  not  that  any  law  of  political  economy  had 
been  broken ;  Government  had  never  pledged  itself!  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  Company,  or  to  force  either  its  shares  oi  its  engagements 
on  the  public ;  but  simply  because  private  speculation  pnBiahmeBt  of 
had  caused  so  vast  an  amount  of  misery,  and  because  ***•  <"'•«*«»• 
the  nation  was  exasperated  at  it,  interference  became  absolutely 
necessary.  Examination  into  all  the  details  of  the  plan  no  doubt 
proved  a  considerable  amount  of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  ministry, 
of  bribery  and  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  But  even  thus  it 
was  freely  acknowledged  that  under  no  old  law  had  any  crime  been 
committed,  and  it  required  a  retrospective  Act  of  Parliament  and 
the  creation  of  a  temporary  crime  to  bring  the  directors  within  the 
reach  of  punishment.  As  Gibbon  said,  the  steps  taken  were  in 
fact  an  act  of  popular  vengeance  and  contrary  to  justice.  They 
consisted  in  the  appropriation  of  the  private  property  of  the  directors 
to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  for  distribution  among  the  sufferers, 
the  remission  of  the  £7,000,000  due  by  the  Company  to  Government, 
the  payment  of  all  the  just  liabilities  to  the  Company,  and  a  division 
of  the  capital  that  then  remained,  about  thirty-three  per  cent., 
among  the  proprietors. 

These  measures  are  due  exclusively  to  Walpole,  the  one  man 
specially  fitted  from  his  financial  abilities  to  deal  with  the   g^pre^^c- 
present  crisis,  and  in  whose  favour  it  was  remembered  of  waipoi*. 
that  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the  plan  "wa^  &e\.  on 
€k>&    The  o&dal  inqniriea  into  the  circumstanaea  oi  >i3aa  '^o>oJOti'^^»» 
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Scheme  left  him  indeed  in  a  position  of  nndisputed  supremacy  in 
the  House.  Several  members  of  the  Government  were  implicated 
in  the  frauds  of  the  Company;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  found  guilty  and  expelled  the  House.  The  younger 
Craggs  died  of  smallpox  before  the  inquiry  was  completed,  and  his 

'  father  committed  suicide.  Charles  Stanhope  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  three  only,  and  although  Sunderland  was  declared 
innocent  by  a  large  majority,  pubHc  opinion  was  so  strong  against 
him  that  he  had  to  leave  the  ministry.  In  the  following  year  he 
died.  During  the  angiy  debates  which  arose  on  these  matters  Lord 
Stanhope  had  been  attacked  with  virulence  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton, 
and  the  anger  which  he  had  felt  had  been  such  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  head,  of  which  he  died  shortly  before  his  relative  Charles 
Stanhope  was  acquitted.  There  remained  no  possible  rival  to 
"Walpole,  who  with  his  brother-in-law  Townshend  returned  to  power 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thus,  when  the  new  Parliament 
assembled,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  of  the  field,  at  the  head 
of  an  unbroken  Whig  party,  supported  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  for  twenty  years  maintained  his  position,  to  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  England  and  to  the  lasting  security  of  the  reigning  house. 

Not  that  the  Jacobites  were  as  yet  extinct,  but  they  were  silenced 
Eevivaiof  ^  Parliament,  and  had  to  rely  upon  conspiracy  or 
jacouto  bopes.  foreign  assistance.  Their  hopes  in  fact  were  at  this 
moment  in  some  respects  higher  than  ever,  for  the  disturbance  and 
discontent  caused  by  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  together 
with  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  seemed  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  for 
greater  activity.  The  Stuart  papers  prove  the  existence  of  a  well- 
organized  intrigue,  under  the  management  of  a  Committee  of  five. 
Lord  Orrery,  the  Earl  of  Arran  Lord  Orford's  brother,  Lord  North, 
Lord  Gower,  and  Atterbury  Bishop  of  Kochester.  The  letters  display 
in  a  very  curious  manner  the  false  hopes  with  which  the  party  were 
constantly  buoyed  up.  Atterbury  indeed  showed  signs  of  considerable 
BiBho  wisdom,  the  reintroduction  of  Walpole  and  Townshend 

Atterbury^i  to  the  ministry  seemed  to  him  a  great  blow  to  the  cause. 
^°**  "The  reconciliation,'*  he  writes,  "is  not  yet  hearty 

and  sincere,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  by  degrees  become  so.  The 
Tories  have  no  good  foundation  on  which  to  stand.  Disaffection 
and  uneasiness  will  continue  everywhere,  and  probably  increase. 
Q^'he  bulk  of  the  nation  will  be  ever  in  the  true  interest  and  on  the 

Bide  of  justice.    The  pvewnt  setQieBiieii^  "^nllX  "^t^v^  \^^  ^^\.^<^ft^ 
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eveary  day  more  and  more^  and  yet  no  effectual  step  will  or  can  be 
taken  to  ahake  it."    The  great  South  Sea  Scheme  also  seemed  to 
him  a  difficulty.    '^That  body  of  men,  who  have  increased  their 
capital  by  j£40,000,000,  begin  to  look  formidable.    They  cannot  but 
be  the  governors  of  the  kingdom."    He  therefore  urged  instant  action 
before  the  Whig  settlement  had  time  to  ripen  or  the  financial  plans 
to  be  brought  to  successful  conclusion.    Even  a  few  years  later  the 
Earl  of  Orrery  wrote,  ''  It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation  that 
four  out  of  five  of  the  whole  nation  wish  well  to  you."    Nevertheless 
all  these  Jacobite  writers  were  obliged  to  confess,  even  after  the  fiedlure 
of  the  scheme,  that  the  united  Whigs  were  too  powerfol,  and  the 
general  prudence  of  all  classes  too  great,  to  allow  of  any  successful 
movement  without  assistance  from  abroad.    It  is  plain  also  that 
there  were  nimierous  sections  and  much  want  of  discipline  in  the 
Jacobite  camp.    Atterbury's  influence  was  disapproved  of  by  many ; 
Qower  had  a  band  of  followers  of  his  own ;  and  James  was  so  aUve 
to  this  source  of  weakness  that  he  earnestly  pressed  for  the  election 
of  a  responsible  head,  naming  the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  the  fittest  person 
for  the  purpose.    These  divisions,  and  the  want  of  self-reliance  in 
the  face  of  the  powerful  Government,  constantly  prevented  the 
Jacobites  £rom  obtaining  success;  their  agents  were  Faiiimof 
perpetually  soliciting  foreign  countries  for  help,  and  tt»««««p*»oy. 
the  chain  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  Stanhope  had  wrought  was 
so  close,  that  such  ill-advised  requests  could  scarcely  fail  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  English  ministry.     Thus  a  determination   to   take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  by  the 
death  of  Stanhope,  which  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  link  with 
France,  and  by  the  new  election  for  Parliament,  was  brought  to 
Walpole's  knowledge.     The  Eegent  had  been  asked  to  supply  5000 
men,  but  Dubois  was  not  likely  to  overthrow  the  diplomatic  edifice 
he  had  so  carefully  built  up.    He  at  once  informed  the  English 
minister  at  Paris.    And  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament 
George  was  able  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  conspiracy,  involving 
an  expedition  headed  by  James  and  Ormond  from  Spain  and  Italy, 
the  seizure  of  the  Tower,  the  Bank  and  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
declaration  in  London  of  King  James ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
could  state  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  especially  the  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
were  already  under  arrest. 

The  superiority  of  the  Whig  party  was  now  shown  in  the  Bills 
that  were  passed  relative  to  this  conspiracy.    T\i^  "EaX^^:^  d^T^-sM^ 
Act  was  Buspended  for  a  whole  year,  the  loug^&^t  \Axafc  ^"a.  ^cftsei^N 
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Bums  were  granted  for  an  Increase  of  the  army  ;  a  tax  of  ;£100,000, 
to  be  collected  from  all  Nonjurors,  was  enacted  ;  and  as  the  evidence 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  go  before  a  Court  of  Law,  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  were  introduced  against  some  of  the  subordinate 
agents,  and  against  Atterbury  himself,  who  was  forced  to  leave 
the  kingdom.  At  Calais  he  met  Bolingbroke,  who  had  just 
received  his  pardon  and  was  returning  to  England.  He  had 
been  dismissed  by  the  Pretender  after  the  failure  of  1715,  and 
had  vowed  never  again  to  serve  so  ungrateful  a  master.  None 
the  less  did  he  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  hamper  by  his 
intrigues  the  Whig  party.  The  chief  cause  of  his  irritation  Was 
Qnmrr«ib6tweai  *^^*  ^  Overtures  were  rejected  by  Walpole,  who  already 
Carteret  and  began  to  show  that  thirst  for  power  and  jealousy  of  men 
Walpole.  ^£  great  talents  which  was  one  of  his  marked  character- 

istics, and  which  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  fialL  Carteret,  who 
with  Townshend  was  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  his  first  victim — ^a 
man  of  the  most  brUliant  parts  and  of  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
foreign  afiOedrs.  He  had  succeeded  to  much  of  the  influence  as  well 
as  to  the  views  of  Stanhope.  Abroad  he  was  inclined  to  plunge 
England  into  the  complications  of  Hanoverian  policy.  It  was  in 
fact  natural  that  with  his  great  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  he 
should  be  led  to  consider  them  more  important  than  other  English 
statesmen,  who  then  as  now  were  inclined  towards  a  policy  of  isola- 
tion. At  home,  too,  his  views  were  less  exclusively  those  of  a  Whig 
partisan  than  those  of  his  fellow  ministers.  He  feared  probably 
less  than  the  occasion  demanded  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites.  He 
looked  upon  the  sole  possession  of  power  by  the  Whigs  on  the 
Hanoverian  succession  as  a  necessary  but  only  temporary  eviL  He 
was  desirous  of  a  far  larger  admission  of  the  Tory  element,  and 
would  willingly  have  admitted  Bolingbroke  and  those  Tories  who 
would  have  accompanied  him  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  or  at 
all  events  among  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  supporters.  But  to 
Walpole  such  views  were  exceedingly  distasteful.  He  well  knew 
Bolingbroke's  ability  and  feared  him  as  a  personal  rival.  He  felt 
also  that  if  Bolingbroke  were  instrumental  in  destroying  the  Tory 
opposition,  the  T^JTig  could  not  but  feel  under  considerable  obligations 
to  him,  and  that  his  own  exclusive  influence  would  be  shaken. 
Bolingbroke's  overtures  were  therefore  most  coldly  received,  and  he 
withdrew  again  to  Paris,  where  an  intrigue  was  going  on,  in  which  he 
took  ft  prominent  part,  and  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  his  friend 
Carteret    ^^^  ^^^dtSOA  itself  waa  of  a  v^  despicable  character,  and 
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was  connected  with  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen, 
sister  of  the  Eling's  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington.  To  coun- 
teract Carteret,  who  was  employing  the  English  ambassador  in  the 
Countess's  interest,  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpole  as  his  agent  to 
Paris.  The  existence  of  two  rival  ambassadors,  one  only  properly 
accredited,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  King,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
personal  friendship  for  Carteret,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  influence 
of  Walpole,  and  his  rival  had  to  withdraw  to  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland. 

But  although  the  office  given  to  Carteret  was  regarded  as  a  retire- 
ment, in  the  present  instance  it  promised  to  be  no  sinecure.  Lreland 
was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  lashed  to  fury  by  the  Bzettemoit 
exceedingly  able  but  untrue  writings  of  Swift,  who  in  taiwiand. 
his  Drapier's  Letters  had  by  exaggeration  and  falsehood  given  an 
aspect  of  tyrannical  misgovemment  to  a  commonplace  and  legitimate 
financial  act.  There  was  great  need  of  a  new  small  coinage  for 
Lreland,  and  Walpole  had  given  a  patent  in  1722  to  a  certain  William 
Wood,  giving  him  power  to  coin  farthings  and  halfpence  to  the  value 
of  ^108,000.  The  contract  and  quality  had  been  declared  satisfac- 
tory by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  Irish  Parliament 
declared  that  the  patent  would  occasion  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  an  extraordinary  assertion  based  upon 
the  fact  that  a  pound  of  rough  copper  in  Ireland  was  worth  twelve 
pence,  while  a  pound  of  coined  fine  copper  was  to  be  worth  thirty 
pence.  But  the  mint  in  London  gave  eighteenpence  a  pound  for  its 
copper.  The  charge  of  coinage  was  fourpence,  the  duties  upon 
copper  imported  into  Ireland  were  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  difference 
of  exchange  between  England  and  Ireland  rendered  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  the  weight  reasonable.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  certain  that 
the  patentee  made  something  by  the  bargain,  especially  as  the 
voracious  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  been  bribed  to  obtain  it.  But  all 
facts  and  all  reasoning  were  useless  against  the  storm  raised  by  Swift's 
Letters,  and  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  exhibited  his  usual  prudence 
in  accepting  inevitable  defeat,  and  cancelling  the  patent,  that  Ireland 
was  quieted. 

It  was  not  in  Ireland  only  that  the  financial  measures  of  Walpole 
met  with  opposition.    For  years  the  tax  upon  malt  had  been  with 
great  difficulty  collected  in  Scotland.      This  tax  had 
been  changed  into  a  charge  of  threepence  upon  every  in  Scotland, 
barrel  of  ale.    Edinburgh  was  in  commotioii,  an^  VJ^^fe  ^'^'^^ 
hrewers  refused  to  hiew.    Lord  Isla,  the  D\ik.e  oi  lii^\<s5^  Vt^'Oass.^ 
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was  acting  as  Walpole's  agent  in  the  matter.  He  prudently 
declined  to  interfere^  certain  that  love  of  profit  would  speedily  break 
up  the  combination.  A  public  meeting,  Walpole  tells  us,  was  held, 
and  the  question  put  by  the  chainnan,  "Brew  or  not  brewl"  He 
began  by  asking  the  man  on  his  right  hand.  But  he  and  many 
who  followed  him  refused  to  vote,  till  at  last  one  bolder  than  the 
rest  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  majority  and  voted  "Brew."  The 
assembly  broke  up  in  some  confusion,  but  before  morning  there  were 
forty  brewhouses  hard  at  work  in  Edinburgh  and  ten  in  Leith. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  offers  but  little  of  interest  in  domestic 
history,  but  before  Walpole  could  enter  unchecked  on  that  course  of 
peaceful  policy  which  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  long  tenure  of 
office,  he  had  yet  one  difficulty  with  Spain  to  overcome,  while  at 
home  there  was  already  springing  up  that  opposition  of  discontented 
Whigs  combined  with  the  Tory  party,  which,  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  BoUngbroke  behind  the  scenes,  and  led  in  Parliament 
by  the  ability  of  Pulteney,  formed  the  formidable  opposition  to 
smnish  which  Walpolo  ultimately  succumbed.    Since  the  adhe- 

diiiumitiei.  sion  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  fall  of 
^^^'  Alberoni,  a  Congress  had  been  sitting  at  Cambrai  to 

arrange  the  details  of  the  final  settlement  of  Europe.  The  chief 
points  at  issue  were  the  renunciation  of  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  to 
which  the  Austrian  Empire  fondly  clung,  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  the  Emperor  also  claimed,  and 
the  restoration  to  their  owners  of  certain  Italian  provinces  of  which 
the  Emperor  had  taken  possession.  To  gain  these  ends,  Spain, 
absolutely  renouncing  the  policy  of  Alberoni,  attached  itself  closely 
to  France  and  England,  purchased  the  favour*  of  the  latter  country 
by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  renewing  the  Assiento  and  the  annual 
ship  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  of  the  former  by  a  marriage-treaty. 
This  marriage-treaty  Orleans  was  induced  to  accept  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan  for  keeping  continual  hold  of  the  regency ;  all  views  of 
ultimate  succession  were  gradually  fading  from  him  as  the  young 
King  improved  in  health.  It  was  a  threefold  arrangement;  the 
Infanta  Mary  Anne,  then  only  three  years  old,  was  to  marry  Louis  XV., 
the  two  daughters  of  the  Regent  were  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  Don  Carlos,  presumptive 
heir  to  Parma  and  Tuscany.  Spain  had  thus  done  so  much  that  she 
awaited  with  confidence  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  at  Cambrai. 
But  that  Congress  was  Teiy  ilow  in  ifai  opemfcions,  and  the  hasty 
Queen  of  Spain  and  her  mt  ~     ~    *"&  ^M^S^si  \o  ir^ax^  otthk 
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ill  saccess  of  their  concessioiiB,  and  to  think  that  perhaps  after  all 
matters  might  be  brought  to  a  more  speedy  termination  by  direct 
action^  without  mediators^  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Spanish 
Gbvemment  was  the  more  inclined  to  this  step,  because  it  had  been 
persuaded  that  the  Austrian  court  would  lend  no  unwilling  ear  to 
direct  negotiations. 

This  belief  had  been  forced  upon  the  King  and  Queen  by  a 
strange,  adventurous,  but  very  able  foreigner,  who  was  iMriguei  of 
rapidly  rising  into  somewhat  the  same  position  in  Spain  wppwd*. 
that  Alberoni  had  held.    This  was  the  Baron  Bipperda.    A  Dutchman 
by  origin,  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was  unusually  well  versed  in 
the  details  of  business  and  of  political  economy.    He  had  taken  up 
all  Alberoni's  views  as  to  the  possible  expansion  of  the  resources  of 
Spain,  and,  thinking  there  was  more  room  for  his  ability  in  that 
country  than  in  Holland,  had  had  himself  naturalized  there.    He 
followed  the  King  during  his  temporary  resignation  of  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  returned  with  him  on  his  son's  death  to  the  possession 
of  full  power.    There  seems  little  doubt  that  throughout  Eipperda 
had  been  in  the  pay  of  the  Austrian  court,  and  it  was  chiefly  at  his 
instigation  that  the  Congress  at  Cambrai  was  deserted  and  direct 
negotiations  between  the  courts  opened.    He  had  set  before  the 
King  and  Queen  very  plausible  reasons  not  only  for  a  negotiation 
but  for  a  change  of  policy,  no  less  complete  than  an  entire  desertion  of 
the  mediating  Powers  and  of  the  principle  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
and  a  close  friendship  with  the  House  of  Austria.    Spain  would 
thus  be  freed  from  the  constant  encroachments  of  England  upon  her 
trade,  and  the  interference  of  France,  which  had  been  very  irksome 
to  the  Spaniards  since  the  Bourbon  accession,  would  be  avoided. 
The  old  question  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  exciting  the  animosity 
of  England  and  Austria ;  for  Austria,  in  distinct  contravention  of 
the  commercial  articles  of  that  treaty,  which  forbade  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  the  trade  of  India,  had  established  a  great  Ostend  India 
Company.    And  there  was  another  object  very  dear  to  the  Emperor's 
heart  towards  which  Spain  could  lend  important  aid.    It  could 
guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  pledge  itself,  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
Austrian  succession  to  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  a  pledge  which 
in  the  case  of  Spain  meant  a  great  deal,  as  Spain  had  fair  claims  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  succession  on  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  male  line  of  the  Austrian  house.    With  these  hopes  and  with 
these  offers  Bipperda  set  out  for  Vienna,  "with.  t\ie  mt^TL\AOTL  oi  «oJC\!t^ 
destroying  the  present  arrangements  of  Exxrope,  oi  "VsteslDssxa^  KJaftk 
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existing  maniage-treaty  with  the  Orleans  princesses,  of  sahetituting 
lor  them  the  Anstriaii  arokduQheesety  and  of  restoring  Europe  to 
its  ancient  attitude  by  the  dose  alliance  of  Austria  and  Spain  in 
opposition  to  France  and  England. 

The  success  of  Bipperda's  scheme,  the  completion  of  his  great  act  of 
treacheiy,  was  rapidly  secured  by  an  act  of  a  veiy  similar  description 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  That  prince  had  an  almost 
insane  dread  of  the  possible  succession  of  the  Orleans  house  to  the 
French  throne ;  to  preclude  its  possibility  he  desired  the  immediate 
nuoriage  of  the  young  king.  But  his  betrothed  Spaniah  bride  was 
but  a  baby ;  r^^odless  therefore  of  all  treaty  obligations,  the  Duke 
sent  her  back  almost  without  explanation  to  Spain,  and  married  the 
young  Eling  to  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  the  ez-Eing  of  Poland. 
The  rage  of  the  Spanish  king  knew  no  bounds ;  he  sent  peremptory 
^g^^^  orders  to  Bipperda  to  bring  the  treaty  with  Austria  to  a 

vsmuL  condusion  upon  any  temuk    Under  these  circumstances 

Apiis^  ins.    ^^  gj^^  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  made  on  the  SOth  of 

April  1725.  It  consisted  of  three  separate  treaties,  two  public  and 
one  priyate.  By  the  public  treaties  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  was 
guaranteed ;  the  Spanish  ports  opened  to  German  commerce ;  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  promised  to  Don  Carlos ;  and 
Austria  pledged  herself  to  use  her  best  influence  to  secure  the 
restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  Had  this  been  all  it  would 
have  been  £edr  enough,  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  countries  left 
negotiating  uselessly  at  Cambrai,  but  not  otherwise  than  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance. 

On  the  supposition  that  there  was  no  secret  treaty  the  English 
TIM  Moret  Opposition  desired  that  no  notice  might  be  taken  of  the 
^*^»^'  transaction,  and  reprobated  the  action  of  the  Gk)y6m- 

ment  in  forming  a  counter  treaty  as  Hanoverian.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  secret  treaty.  Its  tenor  was  after- 
wards disclosed  by  Bipperda.  In  it  the  marriages  between  the  two 
houses  were  arranged ;  Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts ;  and  to  compel,  if  necessary  by 
force,  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  existence  of 
this  treaty  before  long  reached  the  ears  of  the  English  ministers. 
For  some  little  time  the  Jacobites  had  been  extremely  active.  An 
envoy  had  come  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  clans,  and  had  found 
them  not  disinclined  to  revolt ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  one  of  the 
Jacobite  leadeii;,  had  gone  abioad  and  held  ostentatiously  secret 
meetings  with  BippeidtL,    Bippeida's  own  ton^^^  N7^  u^iii^  ol  Iha 
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quietest,  and  lie  boasted  constantly  of  his  great  plans.  The  thieat 
against  the  power  of  England  was  rendered  more  dangerous  by  the 
attitude  of  Kussia,  where  the  Empress  Catherine^  who  was  receiving 
large  subsidies  from  the  Spanish  court,  was  eager  to  win  for 
her  son-in-law  the  Duke  of  Holstein  the  province  of  Sleswig,  which 
the  Danes  had  taken  from  him. 

To  meet  this  threatening  alliance  therefore,  on  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover  was  signed  ne  Treaty 
between  England,  France  and  Prussia,  for  mutual  assist-  •'  =«»▼«. 
ance  should  either  of  the  countries  be  attacked.  The  real  inteiltion 
was  to  compel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend  Company, 
and  to  withstand  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pretender. 
Ripperda  had  returned  in  triumph  to  Madrid ;  but  his  success  was 
shortlived.  He  found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Austrians ;  the  people  of  Spain  hated  him ;  he  was 
driven  from  office,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  the  British  embassy, 
where  his  confessions  completely  justified  the  precautions  the 
Government  had  taken  in  bringing  about  the  Treaty  of  Hanover. 
In  spite  of  his  fall  the  treaty  he  had  arranged  still  continued 
effective. 

It  seemed  as  if  Europe  was  upon  the  verge  of  a  great  war,  divided 
as  of  old  into  North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic  Excitement 
The  indignation  excited  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  ©'Europe. 
England  was  very  great.  As  it  was  well  put  in  the  King's  speech, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  appropriation  of  the  English  trade  was  to  be 
given  to  one  country,  and  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  to  another,  as 
a  price  for  assisting  the  Stuart  Pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
Very  large  subsidies  were  granted,  and  the  army  and  navy  increased. 
A  British  squadron  blockaded  Porto  Bello,  another  squadron  entered 
the  Baltic  to  overawe  the  Russians;  the  Spanish  galleons  were 
seized.  The  foolish  publication  of  a  direct  appeal  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  the  English  people  excited  the  anger  even 
of  the  Opposition,  and  secured  the  speedy  dismissal  of  Palm, 
the  Austrian  ambassador.  A  Spanish  army  proceeded  to  invest 
Gibraltar. 

But  the  skilful  though  selfish  policy  of  Prussia,  and  the  pacific 
tendencies  of  Walpole  and  of  the  new  French  minister  Fleury, 
produced  an  arrangement.  The  Emperor  found  that  his  position 
was  becoming  dangerous.  Prussia,  at  once  the  leader  of  the  princely 
opposition  to  the  Imperial  house,  and  yet  thotoxx^DX^  Q^^Tsiasss. 
in  its  tendencies,  determined  to  be  neutral.    It  covAi^l  liCiX.  wss^  "vJaa 
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Emperor  in  supporting  a  treaty  which  by  its  marriage  clanses 
threatened  to  pnt  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
King  had  hopes  of  gaining  from  France  some  portion  of  the  Jnliers 
succession.  But  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  become  of  great 
p>>ifa.hii^Hi>«  importance  in  European  politics ;  neither  party  could 
of  peace.  wcU  act  without  it.    Its  neutrality  induced  the  Emperor 

Kay  8X,  1787.  ^  consent  to  the  signature  of  preliminaries  of  peace, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  31st  of  May  1727.  He  agreed  to  suspend  the 
Ostend  Company  for  seven  years,  and  to  refer  other  disputes  to  the 
general  Congress.  The  pacific  poHcy  which  had  produced  this 
arrangement  was  Walpole's.  The  skill  which  had  formed  the 
Treaty  of  Hanover,  the  dread  of  which  had  undoubtedly  produced 
the  peace,  belonged  to  Townshend.  And  here  began  the  ill-feeling 
between  the  brothers-in-law  which  ultimately  produced  the  dis- 
ruption of  their  Mendship. 

The  period  of  this  exciting  foreign  crisis  was  rendered  interesting 
in  England  by  the  rising  power  of  the  Opposition  to  Walpole.  At 
the  back  of  that  Opposition  was  constantly  Bolingbroke.  Enormous 
^^^  bribes  had  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  the  Duchess  of 

Walpole  beaded  Kendal.  Great  stress  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
byBoUni^broka.   ^j^pQ^g  ^  consent  to  his  Complete  restitution.    But 

Walpole  would  go  no  further  than  to  allow  a  restoration  of  property, 
the  attainder  and  consequent  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Peers 
was  kept  constantly  suspended  over  his  head.  His  anger  against 
the  minister  who  thus  thwarted  him  knew  no  bounds.  He  set 
himself  to  work  to  form  an  Opposition.  William  Pulteney,  an  old 
friend  of  Walpole's,  but  like  Carteret  cast  off  as  too  able,  lent  himself 
to  Bolingbroke's  plans,  and  became  his  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Between  them  they  established  the  Opposition  paper, 
the  Oraftsmcm,  and  under  their  influence  every  measure  of  the 
Government  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jacobite  or  Whig 
members.  Underhand  intrigue  promised  to  be  even  more  effectual 
than  overt  opposition.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  by  dint  of  bribing, 
had  grown  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Opposition.  She  was 
constantly  at  work  on  the  King,  urging  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke,  urging  even  the  admission  of  him  and  his  friends  to 
the  ministry,  and  the  dismissal  of  Walpole.  G^rge  indeed  held 
bravely  to  his  old  minister.  He  showed  him  the  insidious  attacks 
which  the  Duchess  put  into  his  hand%  and  allowed  him  thus  to  meet 
and  counteract  them.  But  Wa]p(riAJriB|tt|Myfe^f^  constant 
unportumty  of  the  fAYorxaJbe  — — ^■^^^^^^^^■■i***  **-  "'fbck 
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Hie  was  eyen,  it  is  said,  thinking  of  withdrawing  to  the  Upper 
Hoixse,whjentheEiiig'sdeathatOsnabriick,oiihisretiiin  ^bm^^^ 
home  from  Hanover,  put  an  end  for  a  moment  to  the  amml 
almost  saecessM  intzigae.  **"  ^  ^'*'' 

England  had  been  gingnlarly  fortunate  in  escaping  the  dangen 
which  generally  accompany  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  ^mr  oc 
The  attention  of  the  new  Gfovenmient  is  usually  so  ^^'•ii^ 
constantly  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  its  position  in  the 
&oe  of  the  eager  opposition  of  its  worsted  rivals,  that  it  neglects  the 
external  interests  of  the  countzyy  and  the  natLon  sinks  fbr  a  tune 
into  insignificance.    In  the  first  days  of  the  Bevdution  the  nation 
had  fortunately  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  great  statesman,  whose 
wide  poli<7,  carried  out  with  consunmiate  ability  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  had  raised  it  to  a  very  high  position.    At  ^^^^^^^ 
Utrecht  it  had  treated  as  one  of  the  first  European  impartuatof 
nations.    The  skill  of  Stanhope  had  secured  the  prestige  "■v****  *'■'**'- 
thus  won.    It  was  England  which  was  the  chief  power  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  her  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  which  gave  the 
first  great  blotv"  to  the  plans  of  Alberoni    Twice  the  appearance  of 
her  fleet  in  the  Baltic  had  overawed  the  North,  and  when  the  new 
European  combination  brought  about  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  had 
threatened  the  existing  arrangements  of  Europe,  it  was  the  diplomacy 
of  England  which  called  into  existence  the  counter  Treaty  of  Hanover. 

At  home  the  survey  of  the  reign  is  not  so  satisfactoiy.    There  was 
deep  depravity  in  both  domestic  and  public  life.    The  p^vate  ud 
licentiousness  which  had  marked  the  whole  Stuart  pvuia 
period  had  lost  nothing  of  its  wickedness,  but  a  good  *'*™**'*'*'^* 
deal  of  its  elegance,  in  its  union  with  the  corruption  of  a  small 
German  court.    With  a  king  without  wit,  without  taste  for  the  arts, 
without  knowledge  of  literature,  without  perception  of  beauty,  and 
swayed  by  two  ugly,  ignorant  and  rapacious  mistresses,  we  hear  with 
no  surprise  tales  of  the  coarseness  of  the  time.    If  possible,  the 
.  depravity  of  public  life  was  greater  than  the  private  immorality.    It  is 
enough  to  mark  the  character  of  the  reign  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  towards  its  close  convicted  of  disgracing  the 
seat  of  justice  by  receiving  bribes,  and  was  removed  with  ignominy 
ficom  his  office ;  that  three  ministers  at  least,  if  not  more,  were  compro- 
mised in  the  iniquitous  transactions  of  tiie  South  Sea  Company, 
and  that  the  King's  mistress  amassed  an  immense  fortune  from  the 
Inibes  l^  which  her  favour  was  purchased.    But  ^^^CL^^Tei^  ^v^ 
lids  shameless  renAlity  was  the  poMcal  in-^d^ty  ^^^Oii^xsccq^'s^d^ 
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prevailecL  It  is  this  wMcli  is  the  real  danger  of  a  disputed  sucoes- 
sion.  There  is  an  Tmcertainty  as  to  which  party  may  ultimately  be 
successful;  which  engenders  a  spirit  of  political  gambling,  while  for 
any  fancied  insults,  or  any  real  loss  of  power,  immediate  revenge  can 
be  sought^  by  a  mere  transfer,  and  frequently  a  secret  transfer  of 
allegiance.  To  this  may  be  added  the  tendency  of  compulsory  oaths, 
which  men  persuade  themselves  that  they  may  accept  as  a  matter 
of  form^  and  which  therefore  weaken  all  sense  of  conscientious 
engagements.  There  was  hardly  a  statesman  of  note  who  had  not 
more  or  less  tampered  with  the  Jacobite  party.  Even  Walpole  is 
not  quite  clear  of  the  charge,  while  the  whole  body  of  High  Tories 
were  in  constant  danger  of  drifting  into  Jacobitism. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  cause  leading  to  low  political  morality, 
inflaeiiee  of  "^^  reigning  King  was  a  foreigner  in  all  his  habits  and 
tiM  HaaoTariAii  in  all  his  tastes.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  Hanoverian 
"•"^  court,  who  regarded  England  as  an  instrument  for  the 

aggrandizement  of  Hanover,  and  formed  a  centre  for  all  intrigues  to 
win  the  royal  favour  at  the  expense  of  patriotism.  It  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  their  influence  was  less  directly  felt  in  English  politics, 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  those  very  Hanoverian  predilections  of 
the  E^ing,  which  are  so  often  urged  against  him,  that  their  influence 
was  not  greater.  He  was  so  thoroughly  German  in  language  and  in 
thought,  he  was  so  incapable  of  comprehending  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  manners,  that  his  real  interests  were  entirely  centred 
on  his  Hanoverian  dominions,  and  in  all  matters  in  which  they  were 
not  concerned  he  left  England  to  work  out  its  own  revolution,  and 
was  compelled^  moreover,  to  throw  himseK  wholly  into  the  hands  of 
that  party  on  whom  the  revolution  rested,  and  with  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  secure  the  completion  of  that  revolution, 
and  to  maintain  the  security  of  the  Parliamentary  King.  It  was 
fortunate  that  that  party  was  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  Walpole. 
That  jealousy  of  power  which  was  his  chief  weakness  was  itself  an 
advantage,  since  it  tended  to  exclude  from  power  the  Tory  party,  and 
gave  a  united  character  to  the  Government,  which  proved  the  hope- 
lessness of  success  to  all  who  did  not  accept  it. 
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THE  ascendancy  of  WaJpole  was  in  great  jeopardy  on  the  death  of 
George  I.    Bolingbroke's  intrigues  against  him,  backed  by 
waipoie  ^  ^^®  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  had  indeed 

retaimhii  been    thwarted   by   the    straightforward   manner   in 

^'   °°'  which  George  I.  had  put  all  complaints  against  him  into 

the  minister's  own  hands — a  striking  instance  of  that  love  of  justice 
and  fideUty  to  old  friends  which  were  the  redeeming  traits  of  his 
otherwise  iminteresting  character.  But  Walpole  had  now  to  do  with 
a  sovereign  whom  as  Prince  of  Wales  he  had  always  opposed,  and 
who  had  been  known  to  use  strong  expressions  of  disapprobation 
with  regard  to  him.  George  II.,  a  Kttle,  dry  man,  gifted  with  the 
hereditary  bravery  and  obstinacy  of  his  family,  but  with  very 
limited  abilities,  and  a  mind  feu:  more  easily  touched  by  little  things 
than  by  broad  interests,  could  not  be  expected  to  forget  Walpole's 
opposition,  nor  to  appreciate  his  calm,  tolerant  wisdom.  When 
Walpole  brought  him  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  at  once 
directed  to  apply  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  a  dull,  orderly  man. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Walpole  was  wise  enough  to  profess  friendship  for  the  new 
favourite,  who  even  employed  the  ability  of  his  predecessor  to  draw 
up  the  speech  which  the  King  was  to  deliver  to  the  Council  For 
some  days  it  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  was  gone.  His 
usual  throng  of  followers  deserted  him  and  crowded  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton's  lev^e.  But  before  any  definite  arrangements  had  been 
made,  Sir  Spencer  unwisely  gave  Walpole  opportunities  for  personally 
explaining  himself  to  the  King.  He  was  thus  able  to  remove 
the  bad  impression  the  King  had  received  as  to  his  foreign  policy, 
and  to  outbid  his  rivals  in  the  arrangements  he  proposed  to  make  for 
the  Civil  List,  a  point  very  close  to  the  King's  heart.  He  completely 
succeeded  in  winning  the  Queen  to  his  interests  ;  and  when  she  heard 
that  Comptoif  had  had  to  appeal  to  his  assistance  in  arranging  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  she  took  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
George  the  absurdity  of  employing  a  minister  who  was  obliged  to 
lean  for  support  upon  his  rivaL  The  Queen's  influence,  which  was 
very  great,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour.  The  ministry  continued 
unchanged.  Compton,  feeling  his  brief  importance  at  an  end, 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  shortly  afterwards  accepted  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Council  as  Lord  Wilmington. 

The  offer  .which  had  proved  so  effective  a  means  for  securing 
increaw  of  tiM  Walpols's  poweT  coxisisted  of  jgl30,000  to  the  Civil  List, 
aviiLM.  imd»j[ointitt««f^'^^«»tft<kiacaCai:oline,    The  Civil 
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List,  which  had  been  settled  after  the  Revolution  at  ;fi700,000  a  year 
from  all  sources,  had  proved  insufficient,  saddled  as  it  then  was  with 
a  variety  of  expenses,  such  as  the  judges'  and  ambassadors'  salaries, 
beyond  the  mere  expenses  of  the  Court.  Anne  had  been  £1,200,000 
in  debt,  George  I.  ^£1,000,000  Walpole  now  offered  to  induce  the 
House  to  raise  it  to  ^£800,000  a  year,  allowing  the  King  to  claim 
anything  beyond  that  sum  which  should  arise  from  the  hereditary 
revenues. 

Before  long  Walpole  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  King  himself, 
but  it  was  at  first  chiefly  on  the  friendship  of  the  Queen  that  he 
relied.  She  was  a  woman  of  very  considerable  ability.  Her  intellec- 
tual fault  indeed  was  an  attempt  to  know  too  much,  me  inflnenea 
She  collected  around  her  men  of  learning  of  all  sorts,  o'*»»QweiL 
dabbled  in  divinity,  dabbled  in  metaphysics,  patronized  poetry,  and 
delighted  in  listening  to  theological  discussions,  in  which  she  kept  the 
part  of  strict  neutrality,  believing  it  is  thought  but  little  on  either 
«ide.  But  her  influence  in  bringing  forward  men  of  ability,  especially 
in  the  Church,  was  very  great.  Her  sense  was  excellent,  and  by 
means  of  it,  in  spite  of  the  King's  royal  immorality,  she  contrived 
to  rule  him  absolutely.  She  thoroughly  appreciated  Walpole,  and 
together  they  pursued  that  policy,  which  was  no  doubt  the  right  one 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  This   _      .  .  ^- 

,  ,  Cn&racter  ox 

consisted  in  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  every  direction —  waipoie'« 
peace  abroad,  peace  at  home.  If  any  point  was  strongly 
contested  it  was  given  up;  if  any  abuse  was  unobserved  it  was 
suffered  to  rest  untouched ;  and  in  general  their  object  was  to 
let  the  nation  learn  by  its  material  prosperity  the  advantages 
of  an  orderly  and  settled  Government.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy  the  period  of  Walpole's  government  was  uneventful,  and  was 
occupied  rather  with  the  great  Parliamentary  struggle  between 
himself  and  the  Opposition  under  Pulteney  than  by  any  great 
national  affairs. 

The  chief  strength  of  that  Opposition  consisted  of  the  discontented 
Whigs,  most  of  whom  were  driven  to  oppose  Walpole  character  of 
by  his  insatiable  love  of  power.    We  have  already  seen  *^*  oppo»***<>a- 
Pulteney  and  Carteret  forced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Government,  and 
all  overtures  with  Bolingbroke  rejected.    In  1730,  Walpole  quarrelled 
with  his  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  Townshend,  who  was  only 
restrained  by  his  patriotism  from  joining  the  Opposition.    Iil  W^^ 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  added  to  the  list.    These  \ft«Aet»'Wi^\i^3c^^ 
ibanz  a  certain  quantity  of  suppoHeira  who  took  tlie  uaiaa  Qi'S^\3C^<^^»»> 
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and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  old  Whigs,  looking  upon 
Walpole  with  his  large  majority  as  seceders  from  .them.    There 
was  much  plausibility  in  this  view :  for  the  Whig  party  under 
Walpole  seemed  to  have  become  closely  attached  to  the  Crown^  and 
was  supported  principally  by  Crown  influence.    As  the  original 
principle  of  the  Whigs  had  been  antagonism  to  the  over-great  power 
of  the  Crown,  it  could  be  plausibly  urged  that  they  had  now  assumed 
the  position  of  their  former  enemies.    The  Hanoverian  line  had 
ascended  the  throne  with  a  parliamentary  as  contrasted  with  a 
hereditary  title  ;  it  had  therefore  naturally  found  its  chief  supporters 
among  the  Whigs.    With  the  Hanoverians  that  party  had  entered 
upon  power.    But  the  Revolution,  while  practically  subordinating 
the  power  of  the  King  to  that  of  Parliament,  had  constitutionally 
left  it  untouched.    The  Hanoverian  kings  did  not  indeed  employ  it 
to  its  full,  but  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  minister,  who,  by  means 
of  the  royal  influence,  practically  ruled  England  with  as  unques- 
tioned a  sway  as  any  great  minister  of  the  Stuarts.    The  difference 
lay  in  this,  that  the  power  of  the  Crown  consisted  in  the  immense 
influence  it  possessed  by  means  of  pensions,  places,  and  the  command 
of  the  public  money,  and  worked  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  not  in  opposition  to  it.    The  patriot  Whigs  were  conscious  of 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  were  true  to  their  principles  in  opposing 
it.    Their  error  lay  in  this,  that  they  did  not  understand  that  that 
power  was  formidable  only  so  long  as  there  was  a  venal  House  of 
Commons.    Eager  as  they  thought  for  liberty,  they  formed  a  close 
connection  with  the  High  Tories  and  Jacobites,  the  greatest  enemies 
of  liberty ;  and  in  their  eagerness  for  office  did  their  best  to  oppose 
that  Government,  which  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  was  the  only 
safeguard  against  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  for  the  events  of  1746 
render  it  plain  that  danger  from  the  Jacobites  was  as  yet  by  no  means 
over.    In  fact,  however,  principle  had  little  to  do  with  the  matter, 
it  was  personal  animosity  to  the  minister,  and  anger  at  exclusion 
from  office,  which  inspired  the  Opposition.    Even  the  party  names 
"  Whig  "  and  "  Tory  "  were  beginning  to  lose  their  meaning.     By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  House  was  thoroughly  attached  to  the 
Hanoverian    succession.    Some  fifty  Jacobites  sat  in  it  under  the 
guidance  of  Shippen,  and  a  certain  number  of  country  gentlemen, 
with  Wyndham  at  their  head,  still  retained  the  title  of  Hanoverian 
Tories.    But  the  Parliamentary  struggle  lay  in  fact  between  different 
sectioBB  of  the  Whigs,  either  of  which,  whatever  their  pretensions 
majr  have  been  wheia  out  of  ottiti  iroraSid^  -^iisAiaXA^  \i&^^  «kX^  ygl 
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much  the  same  way  had  they  succeeded  in  obtaming  it.  It  was  not 
till  the  dose  of  this  reign  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  the  old 
party  names  began  again  to  acquire  significance.  It  had  become 
evident  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  but  little 
diminished,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  Kevolution,  had  as  it  were  been 
placed  in  commission  in  the  hands  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party,  who  by  means  of  their  own  Parliamentary  influence,  added  to 
the  King*s  power  which  they  wielded,  had  assumed  a  monopoly  of 
the  Goyemment  antagonistic  at  once  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  people. 
Those  who  regarded  this  condition  of  things  as  a  disturbance  of  the 
old  balance  of  the  Constitution  began  to  rally  round  the  King,  and 
when  George  III.  resumed  into  his  own  hands  the  power  of  the 
Crown  and  broke  with  the  Whig  oligarchy,  he  found  his  support  in 
this  new  Tory  party. 

To  oppose  the  many  able  men  whom  enmity  to  the  ministers  had 
driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  Patriots,  the  Government  streagth  of 
had  little  more  than  the  inert  strength  of  an  unfailing  «»«Qov«mtttiit. 
majority  to  show.  Besides  Walpole  himself,  whose  talents  were 
unquestioned,  the  Government  consisted  of  somewhat  second-rate 
men,  such  as  Newcastle,  whose  fussy  silliness  was  a  constant  theme 
of  jest.  Stanhope,  Lord  Harrington,  an  excellent  diplomatist  but 
no  politician,  and  Lord  Harvey,  a  clever  but  bitter  and  effeminate 
courtier.  But  the  Government  was  supported  on  almost  every 
question  of  importance  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  House,  whose  votes 
the  surpassing  skill  of  Walpole  as  a  manager  secured — many  of  them 
by  small  places  and  pensions,  or  other  "considerations,"  as  bribes 
were  then  called.  That  Walpole  reduced  the  purchase  of  a  majority, 
a  practice  by  no  means  unknown,  to  a  system  must  be  allowed. 
It  may  be  urged  in  his  favour,  that  he  used,  but  did  not  cause,  the 
venality  prevalent  among  all  public  men  of  the  time,  and  employed 
it  so  as  to  secure  what  was  upon  the  whole  the  government  most 
advantageous  for  England  at  the  time. 

The  folly  of  the  Pretender  spared  the  minister  all  trouble  with 
regard  to  the  Jacobites,  for  James  had  succeeded  in  Deivendonof 
alienating  his  ablest  partisans.     He  had    quarrelled  to«J«»wtM. 
with  Atterbury  as  he  quarrelled  with  Bolingbroke,  he  had  excited 
scandal  by  his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  had  suffered  an  unworthy 
favourite.  Colonel  Hay,  or  Lord  Inverness  as  he  called  himself,  to 
supplant  all  his  better  partisans  in  his  favour.    And  when  the  death 
of  Lord  Mar  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Duke  of  WasolcfCL  «sA  <2>\ 
Atterbury  in  1782,  the  Jacobite  cause  feU  m\.o  \\vei  \i3bsij^  ^^  ^^x^ 
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inferior  agents,  whose  intrigues,  insignificant  as  they  were,  seem  to 
have  been  thoroughly  known  by  Walpole. 

It  was  thus  with  one  source  of  danger  practically  removed  that 
Walpole  resumed  the  threads  of  foreign  policy.  The  last  reign  had 
European  closed  before  peace  had  been  concluded  with  Spain,  and 

compucatioiis.  while  there  were  still  unsettled  difficulties  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  although  preliminaries  had  been  signed  both  in  Pans 
and  in  Spain  by  what  is  known  as  the  Convention  of  the  Pardo. 
It  must  indeed  have  been  obvious  that  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  plau- 
sible as  it  seemed,  could  not  have  been  a  lasting  treaty.  The  Bourbons 
were  upon  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  close  junction  of  the  houses 
of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg  was  an  impossible  contradiction  of  all 
history,  especially  as  the  desire  which  was  really  the  moving  passion 
of  the  Spanish  court,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a  Spanish  kingdom 
in  Italy,  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  iuterests  of  Austria.  At 
the  same  time  the  shadow  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom  at  his  death  was  constantly  overhanging  the  Emperor. 
No  ideas  of  present  greatness,  not  even  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
Empire  to  the  position  it  had  held  under  Charles  V.,  appeared  in  his 
eyes  so  important  as  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  estates  for 
Ids  daughter,  according  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which,  in  1713, 
he  had  arranged  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  kingdoms.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  hurry  into  a  general  war,  which  must  of 
necessity  prevent  the  acceptance  of  that  arrangement  There  was 
already  a  strongly  expressed  feeling  in  Germany  against  the 
marriages  on  which  the  Vienna  Treaty  rested,  and  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  placing  a  Spaniard  on  the  Imperial  throne.  The 
tlireatened  secession  of  his  chief  allies,  and  the  fear  of  postponing  the 
acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  sufficient  reasons  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  from  his  bargain.  He  therefore  accepted 
the  mediation  of  France,  where  Fleury,  though  he  probably  never 
forgot  the  old  policy  of  the  country  which  he  governed,  always 
apparently  exhibited  a  love  of  peace ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  disputed 
points  should  be  referred  to  a  general  Congress  to  be  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  but  subsequently  moved  to  Soissons. 

At  the  Congress  the  Emperor,  afraid  of  exciting  the  national 
congreii  at  prejudices  of  the  Germans,  entirely  deserted  his  Spanish 
Boissona.  allies,  and  instead  of  hastening  a  favourable  negotiation, 

perpetually  threw  obstacles  in  the  way.  As  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  the  great  point  at  issue  was  Gibraltar,  which  Spain  had 
besieged  in  vain.    The  ministiy,  both  before  and  now,  seem 
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to  have  regarded  the  surrender  of  it  as  neither  impossible  nor  very 
injurious ;  the  view  of  the  nation  was  very  different.  But  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  the  Congress  came  to  very  little,  Spain,  finding  her- 
self deserted  by  Austria,  and  observing  that  the  Congress  was  falling 
to  pieces  by  constant  delays,  had  recourse  to  a  direct  j^^^  ^. 
treaty ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November  1729  the  cele-  Bevuia. 

Nov  ft   1.7Sft 

brated  Treaty  of  Seville  was  signed.  It  was  a  defensive  *  ' 
alliance  between  England,  Spain  and  France,  to  which  Holland 
subsequently  acceded.  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges  granted  to 
Austrian  subjects  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  re-established  English 
trade  in  America  on  its  former  footing,  and  restored  all  captures. 
The  Assiento  was  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea  Company,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  securing  the  succession  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  by  substituting  Spanish  troops  for  the  neutral 
forces,  which  since  the  Preliminaries  had  been  occupying  those 
countries. 

The  Emperor  now  found  that  he  had  outwitted  himself.  He  had 
clung  to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  just  long  enough  to  irritate  two  of  the 
great  countries  of  Europe,  he  had  put  difficulties  in  the  DUappoiatment 
way  of  its  completion,  and  hesitated  about  fulfilling  it,  o«o»«  Emperor 
just  long  enough  to  irritate  the  third.  Old  friends  and  old  foes  had 
made  common  cause.  His  hopes  for  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  seemed 
entirely  gone.  It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  sit  down  quietly 
while  Spanish  troops  occupied  fortresses  in  what  he  considered  his 
dominions.  He  broke  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain, 
sent  troops  into  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma 
seized  his  duchy.  But  all  men  really  knew  that  the  bribe  was 
ready,  if  they  would  only  give  it,  to  put  an  end  to  all  his  opposition. 
And  the  impatient  Queen  of  Spain — angry  with  the  shilly-shally 
policy  of  her  new  allies  (who  would  not  insist  with  sufficient 
rapidity  on  the  completion  of  the  Seville  treaty),  throwing  over 
France,  which  she  regarded  as  the  chief  delinquent  in  the  matter — 
joined  with  England  and  Holland  to  offer  the  long  wished  for 
guarantee.  Thus  at  length  by  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna  all  the 
much  vexed  questions  were  decided.  Austria  was  glad  to  accept  the 
terms  proposed  at  Seville,  agreed  to  destroy  the  Ostend  ^^^^^  ^j^^ 
Company,  to  establish  Don  Carlos  in  his  duchies,  and  of  Vienna, 
not  again  to,  threaten  the  balance  of  European  power.  ^*'  ^    * 

And  in  1732,  under  the  escort  of  English  ships,  the  Spanish  troops 
took  possession  of  the  disputed  fortresses. 

Both  these  treaties  were  avrins^ecl  m  aceordau-C.^  mNJci  \N^^  's^''^^^^ 
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views  of  Walpole.  When  the  second  was  concluded  he  was  absolute 
oomxd«to  niaster  of  affairs  in  England ;  for  almost  immediately 

rapremM7of      after  the  Treaty  of  Seville  the  old  jealousy  which  had 

^  '  long  smouldered  between  him  and  Townshend  burst  out, 

and  Townshend  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw.  Townshend 
was  a  proud,  rough  man,  ill  fitted  to  play  the  subordinate  part  which 
Walpole  was  determine  to  thrust  upon  his  colleagues.  Besides 
general  ill-feeling,  several  specific  groimds  of  difference  e^ted 
between  them.  The  first  Treaty  of  Vienna  had  greatly  irritated 
Townshend,  who  would  have  wished  to  avoid  all  compromise  and  to 
proceed  to  extremities  with  the  Emperor.  The  link  which  had  bound 
the  brothers-in-law  together  had  been  broken  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Townshend,  Walpole's  sister;  and  Walpole's  conduct  with  regard 
to  the  Pension  Bill  supplied  a  fresh  ground  of  quarreL  The 
Opposition  had  discovered,  without  exactly  tracing  it  to  its  con- 
Thepeniioa  stitutional  sourcc,  the  power  of  the  royal  influence, 
"*"•  and  early  in  1730  Mr.  Sandys  introduced  the  first  of 

those  Bills  for  restraining  it  which  became  from  this  time  onwards 
one  of  the  regular  weapons  of  attack  against  the  ministry.  He 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  disable  all  persons 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  who  had  any  pension  direct  or  indirect 
from  the  Crown,  and  proposed  that  every  member  as  he  took  his  seat 
should  swear  that  he  held  no  such  pension.  The  attack  was 
exceedingly  well  judged,  for  it  gave  expression  to  a  very  general 
feeling,  and  Walpole,  who  studiously  avoided  shocking  the  feelings 
of  any  large  section  of  the  nation,  was  at  some  loss  how  to  meet  it. 
But  he  knew  that  he  could  rely  upon  his  great  Whig  supporters  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  of  that  House  Townshend  was  the  leader. 
Walpole  therefore  suffered  the  Bill  to  pass  the  Lower  House  without 
opposition,  so  that  it  was  upon  Townshend  and  the  Lords  that  the 
whole  odium  fell  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  rejected  it.  On 
these  and  various  other  grounds  such  ill  blood  sprang  up  between 
the  brothers,  that  it  is  told,  though  upon  doubtful  authority,  that  they 
nearly  came  to  blows  at  an  entertainment  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Selwyn.  It  was  impossible  that  both  the  ministers 
Townshend.  should  remain  in  office ;  the  influence  of  the  Queen  turned 
"^^*  the  scale  in  favour  of  Walpole,  and  Townshend  resigned, 

withdrawing  with  unusual  patriotism  from  political  Hfe,  and  devoting 
himself  at  Beynham,  his  house  in  Norfolk,  to  the  improvement  of 

Culture.    It  is  to  him  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  cultivation  of 
This  change,  by  allowing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and 
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tihns  avoiding  the  necessity  of  leaving  fields  to  lie  fallow,  added  nearly 
a  third  to  the  cultivable  area  of  England,  while  by  supplying  large    ' 
quantities  of  cattle-food  from  a  comparatively  small  space  of  ground, 
it  enormously  increased  the  food-producing  resources  of  the  country. 

For  two  years  the  ascendancy  of  Walpole  was  unquestioned.  He 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  domestic  improve-  waipoia*!  kone 
ments.  English  was  substituted,  certainly  most  reason-  ••▼^i»»«». 
ably,  for  the  ancient  Law  Latin  in  all  legal  proceedings,  to  the 
grief  it  is  said  of  some  conservative  lawyers,  and  against  the 
opposition  of  most  of  the  judges.  There  was  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  also  into  the  condition  of  public  prisons,  which  brought  many 
revolting  horrors  to  light.  Both  in  the  Fleet  and  Marshalsea 
torture  by  thumbscrew  and  otherwise  was  constant,  and  the  condition 
of  poor  prisoners  who  could  not  bribe  the  gaolers  was  inconceivably 
horrid.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them,  for  instance,  were  locked  up  for 
the  night  in  a  cell  not  sixteen  feet  square.  Gkiol-fever  and  famine 
were  constantiy  destroying  them,  so  that  the  deaths  at  one  prison 
were  frequentiy  eight  or  ten  a  day. 

But  it  was  as  a  financier  that  Walpole  .was  most  favourably 
known,  and  somewhat  strangely  it  was  a  great  financial  ^^^  tauidai 
reform  in  the  year  1733  that  almost  brought  him  to  ruin.  meMure*. 
Walpole  was  desirous  of  lessening  even  the  weak  opposi- 
tion by  which  he  was  confronted  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  to  himself  the  country  gentlemen,  he  appealed,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  principle,  to  their  love  of  money,  and  sought  some  way 
to  lessen  the  Land  Tax.  For  this  purpose  he  suggested  an  excise  upon 
salt.  This  must  have  been  contrary  to  his  own  convictions.  He 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  how  important  an  article  salt  is  in  many 
manufactures,  how  necessary  an  article  of  purchase  even  among  the 
poorest.  He  was  in  fact  taxing  the  poor  and  the  manufacturing  classes 
for  the  sake  of  winning  the  landed  interest,  which  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  land  tax  of  one  instead  of  two  shillings.  The  new  duty 
was  carried,  but  by  no  large  majority.  The  chief  argument  against 
it  was  that  it  was  a  step  towards  a  general  excise,  which,  because 
it  seemed  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  subject  by  giving 
revenue  officers  the  right  of  entering  houses,  was  much  detested, 
and  regarded  as  a  badge  of  servitude.  Although  the  tax  upon 
salt  was  not  really  intended  as  a  beginning  of  a  general  excise, 
it  was  nevertheless  true  that  Walpole  had  a  scheme  of  that  nature  in 
his  mind  :  for  it  was  found  after  a  year* b  ex^enena^  >iXi^  >2ckaTssi:^ 
tax  upon  salt  fell  short  by  two-thirds  of  t\ie  «vrai  T^ic^xafeftLXft  ^^skc^   j 
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of  the  redaction  of  the  Land  Tax  to  one  shilling.  It  wis  to  a  new 
measure  of  excise  that  Walpole  looked  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
excisable  articles  at  that  time  were  malt,  salt,  and  distilleries,  and  the 
produce  of  the  tax  in  1733  was  about  ;fi3,200,000.  When  WalpoWs 
project  of  extending  the  excise  got  wind  it  proved  most  repugnant  to 
the  people.  Numerous  meetings  were  held^  and  many  members  were 
instructed  to  vote  against  any  such  attempt.  But  when  the  project 
was  brought  before  the  House,  then  in  Committee,  it  appeared  that 
Walpole,  disowning  all  intention  of  establishing  a  general  excise, 
confined  himself  solely  to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco ;  and  even 
on  those  commodities  designed  no  increase  of  the  present  duties,  but 
merely  a  change  in  the  manner  of  collecting  them.  In  future  the 
dues  were  to  be  collected  afker  the  manner  of  an  excise  from  the 
retailers,  and  not  as  heretofore  in  the  form  of  customs  at  the 
ports.  Fraud  and  smuggling  were  so  prevalent  that  in  tobacco 
alone  the  customs,  which  ought  to  have  produced  ^£750,000  a 
year,  produced  in  feust  only  j£l 60,000.  As  these  frauds  took  place 
chiefly  at  the  ports  or  along  the  seaboard^  Walpole  hoped  by  taxing 
the  retail  trade,  and  not  the  importation,  much  to  lessen  them.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  would  have  established  a  system  of  warehonsing 
without  tax  for  re-exportation,  thus  making  London  a  free  port.  It 
was  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plan.  As  he  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
shops  and  warehouses  alone  which  were  under  supervision,  not  the 
houses  of  the  retailers  ;  liberty  was  in  no  way  infringed ;  it  enabled 
him  to  remit  the  Land  Tax  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  gentlemen ; 
the  scheme  was  advantageous  to  the  importer,  who  could  re-export 
free  of  duty ;  the  price  of  the  commodity  was  not  raised.  But  none 
the  less  did  it  meet  with  the  most  violent  opposition.  Wyndham 
likened  it  to  the  unjust  imposts  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  Pulteney 
derided  it  as  a  vast  plan  to  cure  an  almost  imaginary  eviL  The 
people  beset  the  doors  of  the  House  during  the  debate  in  great 
crowds,  irritating  Walpole  till  he  let  fall  the  unhappy  words — "  It 
may  be  said  that  they  came  hither  as  humble  suppliants,  but  I 
know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  beggars ; "  an  expression  which  was 
never  forgiven.  The  resolution  was  carried,  but  by  an  unusually 
small  majority.  On  this  and  subsequent  motions  a  Bill  was  founded, 
and  in  the  course  of  many  discussions  a  new  cry  was  raised  by 
Pulteney,  that,  as  most  of  the  seaport  boroughs  were  already  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  administration,  this 
waa  a  plan  for  bringing  inland  towns  under  the  same  influences ; 
and  before  the   Bill   came  to  a  tccOAii  Te9A\x\%)  \^i<%  T&inisterial 
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mAJoiity  of  nxty  had  dwindled  to  sizteezi.  The  excitament  became 
dasgerouB;  even  the  anny  waa  infscted,  and  Walpole,  acooidizig  to 
his  Tumal  principle,  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  stonn  and  with- 
drew the  BilL  Bnt  tiiongh  thus  thwarted,  he  did  not  forego  his  leFenge 
on  the  de£ATilten  of  his  own  party.  Chesterfield^  the  ablest  man  in 
the  ministry,  Lord-Steward  of  the  Household,  was  somewhat  rudely 
dismissed.  Lord  Clinton,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  the  Dnke  of  Mon- 
trose, the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and  Stair,  and  by  a  questionable 
exercise  of  prerogatiye  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  were 
deprived  of  their  oommission  in  the  army, — an  arbitrary  act  not  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Opposition. 

As  Walpole,  true  to  his  principles,  had  purchased  peace  at  home  by 
concession,  we  find  him  the  next  year  for  the  same  object  ak  pMite  » 
keeping  entirely  aloof  from  a  new  war  which  had  brcdum  '"■•Mp  pqUqt. 
out  in  Europe.-  The  Peaces  of  SeyOle  and  Vienna  had  apparently  cont- 
pleted  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  settled  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Vienna ;  but  treatLes  based 
upon  arbitrary  territorial  arrangements  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power  are  always  very  liable  to  be  broken.  Neither 
party  considers  itself  quite  fairly  treated,  and  is  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  some  opening  to  regain  its  lost  power  or 
to  acquire  some  new  influence.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  had  closed  the 
War  of  Succession,  undertaken  solely  to  establish  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  had  been  exactly  such  a  treaty  as  has  been  described. 
The  Peaces  of  Seville  and  Vienna  had  been  necessary  to  modify  in 
some  degree  its  arrangements.  A  quarrel  as  to  the  election  of  a  new 
King  of  Poland  was  sufficient  to  render  for  the  time  all  three  of 
them  useless.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  King  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-King  of  Poland.  All  French 
influence  therefore  was  now  employed  to  secure  his  re-election,  while 
the  Czarina  Anne  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  strongly  upheld  the 
claims  of  Augustus,  son  of  the  late  King.  A  Bussian  and  a  Saxon 
army  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  throne  for  Augustus;  but  the 
Emperor's  interference,  although  indirect,  had  enabled  Fleury  to  show 
himself  in  his  true  colours,  to  listen  to  that  great  section  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  weary  of  the  lengthened  peace,  and  to  bring 
on  a  war  which  promised  to  be  far  more  advantageous  to  France  than 
any  success  in  Poland  could  have  been.  L:i  his  attack  upon  Austria 
he  was  joined  at  once  by  Spain :  for  the  Queen,  the  mil  ruler  of 
the  Peninsula,  was  still  discontented  with  th.^  loaa^  ^'^^ol  \ks^ 
woSksxeA  hjr  the  late  treatiea,  and  was  besidea  "very  ^xoaoxsa  \.q  ^^^^SkS& 
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ft  crown  for  her  eon  Don  Carlos,  who  was  already  Duke  of  Paima. 
There  was  a  short  campaign  upon  the  Rhine,  where  Berwick  com- 
manded the  French,  Eugene  the  Imperial  army.  Though  the  French 
lost  their  general  before  Philipsburg,  they  were  everywhere  saccessfnly 
and  when  the  united  armies  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  threw  themselves 
on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  they  found  no  great  difficulty  in  conquer- 
ing the  Austrians,  and  completing  the  conquest  of  that  country  and 
of  Sicily  by  the  victory  of  Bitonto.  Don  Carlos  assumed  the  king- 
dom as  Charles  III. 

Nothing  could  induce  Walpole  to  side  with  either  party  in  this 
D«iBttiv«  war,  although  he  suffered  much  obloquy  for  refraining 

5^^  from  it ;  and  the  Emperor,  unable  to  secure  his  assistance, 

Mot.  f,  iTst.  allowed  the  pacific  mediation  of  France  and  England 
to  have  its  weight  Preliminaries  of  peace  were  set  on  foot  (Oct.  1735), 
which  ripened  in  three  years  into  the  great  treaty  called  the  Definitive 
Peace  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  Spanish  house  was  allowed  to  retain 
Naples  and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was  rewarded  with  some  frontier  towns, 
among  others  Novara  and  Tortona,  Lorraine  was  ceded  to  France, 
and  the  young  Dake  of  Lorraine,  Francis,  the  afi&anced  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa  (heiress  to  the  Austrian  Empire),  was  persuaded  to 
accept  Tuscany  in  exchange.  France  and  Sardinia  again  ratified  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  This  somewhat  trivial  war  thus  completed  the 
incorporation  of  France,  established  the  Bourbons  in  Naples,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  connection  between  Tuscany  and  the  Austrian  house. 
Walpole  had  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  keep  clear  of 
xncreMiBg  European  wars,  because  the  time  for  the  dissolution  of 

5^22^°  **       the  Parliament  under  the  Septennial  Act  was  rapidly 
17M.  approaching,  and  there  seemed  every  reason  to  believe 

that  the  struggle  at  the  coming  election  would  be  a  very  fierce 
one.     The  Opposition  were  already  supplied  with  several   very 
effective  cries.     The  Excise  scheme,  the  arbitrary  punishment  of 
his  opponents,  and  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  standing  army, 
would    all    powerfully    excite    the  people    against    the    minister. 
Before  the  dissolution  they  added  one  more  cry  against  him  by 
making  a  strong  attack  upon  the  Septennial  Act.    As  most  of 
the  Opposition  Whigs  had  voted  for  this  Act,  they  had  always 
shrunk  from  demanding  its  repeal     It  required  all  the   skiU  of 
Bolingbroke,  the  wire-puller  of  the  Opposition,  to  induce  the  two 
parties  to  unite  in  the  assault.    The  debate  is  interesting,  as  showing 
in  a  great  speech  of  Wyndham  the  temper  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
Bort  of  chargf}6  to  which  Walpole  vroa  «x^%ft^,    "\jfc\.Tva%W5po8e," 
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said  Wyndbam,  ^'a  man  abandoned  to  all  notions  of  virtue  and  honoory 
of  no  great  fiBunily,  and  of  but  a  mean  fortune,  raised  to  ^  ^.^>. 
be  cbief  Minister  of  State  by  the  concurrence  of  many  ipeecii  acaiut 
whimsical  events,  afraid  or  unwilling  to  trust  any  '^**'^** 
but  creatures  of  his  own  making,  and  most  of  them  equally  aban- 
doned to  aU  notions  of  virtue  or  honour,  a  man  ignorant  of  the  true 
history  of  his  country,  and  consulting  nothing  but  that  of  enriching 
and  aggrandizing  himself  and  his  favourites ;  in  foreign  a£fairs  trust- 
ing none  but  those  whose  education  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  have  Emch  knowledge  or  such  qualifications  as  can  either  be  of 
service  to  their  country  or  give  weight  or  credit  to  their  n^otiations. 
Let  us  suppose  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  by  such  means 
n^lected  or  misunderstood,  her  honour  and  credit  lost,  her  trade 
insulted,  her  merchants  plimdered,' her  sailors  murdered;  and  all 
these  things  overlooked  only  for  fear  his  administration  should  be 
endangered.  Suppose  him  next  possessed  of  great  wealth,  the 
plunder  of  the  nation,  with  a  Parliament  of  his  own  choosing,  most 
of  their  seats  purchased,  and  their  votes  bought  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Let  us  suppose  attempts  made  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  the  reasonable  request  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority  of  his 
creatures.  .  .  .  Upon  this  scandalous  victory  let  us  suppose  this 
chief  minister  pluming  himself  in  defiances,  because  he  finds  he  has 
a  Parliament,  like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  him  at  all  adven- 
tures. Let  us  suppose  him  arrived  to  that  degree  of  insolence  as  to 
domineer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient  families,  all  the  men  of  sense, 
figure,  or  fortune  in  the  nation,  and  as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own, 
ridiculing  it  in  others,  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  or  corrupt  it  in 
alL  .  .  .  Then  let  us  suppose  a  prince,  ignorant  and  unacquainted 
with  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  his  people.  .  .  ,  Could  there 
any  greater  curse  happen  to  a  nation  than  such  a  prince  on  the 
throne,  advised  and  solely  advised  by  such  a  minister,  supported  by 
such  a  Parliament]"  Walpole  replied  in  a  speech  scarcely  less 
vigorous,  unveiling  the  secret  influence  of  Bolingbroke,  attributing 
to  him  the  whole  management  of  the  Opposition,  and  pointing  out 
his  vast  ambition  and  unequalled  faithlessness. 

The  election,  after  a  severe  struggle,  ended  by  giving  Walpole  a 
large  majority,  although  considerably  smaller  than  he  had  hitherto 
commanded.  The  depression  of  the  Opposition  was  great,  especially 
as  Bolingbroke,  weary  of  all  exclusion  from  power,  and  involved  in 
quarrels  with  Pulteney,  withdrew  to  France. 

The  leadership  which  Bolingbroke  tkuB  i^saigj^ia^  i"^  m  ^asssaRk 
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degree  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  indeed  that  he 
Prince  of  wum  possessed  any  of  the  talents  of  a  leader,  but  that  he  foimed 
oroo^tira!  ^  rallying-point  for  all  sections  of  the  Opposition.  From 
1735.  liis  first  arrival  in  England,  in  1728,  there  had  been  the 

usual  differences  between  him  and  his  father.  He  had  thought 
himself  ill-used  in  the  matter  of  his  intended  marriage  with 
Wilhelmina  of  Prussia,  whom,  though  he  had  never  seen,  he  pretended 
to  adore.  The  mutual  dislike  of  the  fathers  of  the  proposed  bride 
and  bridegroom  had  broken  off  that  match.  He  had  since  married  a 
sensible  wife,  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha.  But  it  was  the  parsimony 
of  his  father  which  had  principally  excited  his  displeasure.  He  held 
his  income  of  ;650,000  a  year  entirely  at  his  father's  will,  whereas 
his  father  when  Prince  of  Wales  had  ^£100,000  secured  to  him. 
But  parsimony  was  the  ruling  passion  of  George  II.,  and  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  increase  his  son's  income.  Bound  the  Prince 
had  collected  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition ;  Pulteney, 
Chesterfield,  Carteret,  Wyndham  and  Cobham  were  intimate  with 
him,  and  Bolingbroke  was  his  political  instructor.  Nor  was  this 
alL  Although  the  Queen  had  a  love  of  literature,  and  in  some  ways 
patronized  clever  men  (especially  in  the  matter  of  Church  preferment), 
Walpole  had  always  refused  to  show  them  the  least  favour ;  and  as 
a  natural  consequence,  all  the  better  writers  allied  themselves  closely 
with  the  clever  men  of  the  Opposition,  especially  with  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  always  been  their  friend.  Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot, 
were  constantly  writing  vigorously  against  Walpole.  "Gulliver's 
Travels"  are  full  of  strokes  of  satire  against  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
Some  of  Pope's  sharpest  lines  refer  to  the  Queen's  implacability 
towards  her  son.  The  "  Beggars'  Opera  "  of  Gay  was  regarded  as  being 
directed  almost  entirely  against  the  Government.  The  "Quarrels 
between  Peacham  and  Lockit'*  were  by  some  thought  to  allude  to  the 
quarrel  between  Townshend  and  Walpole  ;^  and  in  the  Graftsmcm, 
the  organ  of  the  Opposition,  letters  of  the  most  virulent  description 
were  constantly  published  against  Walpole.  To  this  briUiant  Court 
it  was  natural  that  the  younger  men  rising  to  notoriety  should  ally 
themselves.  The  intellect  of  the  political  world  seemed  there  to  be 
centred,  and  the  specious  name  of  Patriot  was  apt  to  attract 
enthusiastic  youth.  Pitt  and  Lyttelton  began  their  political  career 
as  members  of  this  Opposition. 

s  Hie  applications  of  the  passages  in  tiie  "Beggars*  Opera"  must  have  been  after- 
'  l^itBy  as  the  play  was  brought  out  in  1728,  before  the  quarrel  at  Mrs.  Selwyn's,  if 
Ml  there  was,  took  place. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1737  that  a  public  outbzeak  between  the 
King  and  Prince  took  place.  In  the  preceding  year  an  event  had 
happened,  which,  though  of  little  historical  importance,  has  been 
rendered  interesting  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  **  Heart  of  Midlothian.** 
During  the  King's  absence  in  Hanover  the  Qneen  was  left  Begent. 
Two  smngglers,  Wilson  and  Bobertson,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tolbooth,  and  tried  to  escape.  Wilson  went  first,  but  being  a  big 
man,  coxdd  not  get  through  the  aperture  they  had  made.  Feeling 
that  he  had  ii^ured  Bobertson,  on  the  following  Sunday  in  church  he 
succeeded  in  grasping  one  of  his  guards  in  each  hand,  and  a  third  with 
his  teeth,  thus  giving  Bobertson  an  opportunity  of  escape,  of  which 
he  availed  himself.  A  strong  sympathy  was  excited  for  Wilson,  and 
after  his  execution  the  soldiers  were  attacked  with  stones.  Porteousi 
who  commanded  the  guard,  fired  upon  the  crowd.  For  this  he  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  death,  but,  in  consideration  of  the  provoca- 
tion, was  reprieved  by  Queen  Caroline.  The  people,  enraged  at  this, 
organized  a  riot,  and  though  notice  was  given  to  the  magistrates,  no 
efficient  means  were  taken  for  suppressing  it.  The  gates  were  locked, 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  fidlghtened  by  Porteous^  example, 
refdsed  to  act  The  Tolbooth  was  broken  open,  and  Porteous  hanged 
to  a  barber's  pole,  all  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity.  Having 
done  this,  and  paid  for  the  rope  with  which  they  hanged  Porteous, 
the  crowd  dispersed,  nor  could  any  of  the  rioters  be  detected*  The 
Queen,  regarding  the  disturbance  as  a  personal  insult  to  her  authority, 
was  extremely  angry.  It  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  Edinburgh  city 
guard  and  the  city  charter,  level  the  gates,  and  declare  the  provost 
incapable  of  holding  any  office.  The  opposition  of  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers and  of  the  Scotch  nobles  was  however  too  great  to  be  disregarded, 
and  ultimately  the  city  being  fined  j£2000,  and  the  provost  declared 
incapable  of  office,  no  further  punishment  was  inflicted. 

During  this  year  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  married.  But  this 
by  no  means  tended,  as  it  was  hoped,  to  the  union  q„^,^^,*^^ 
of  the  Boyal  Family,  for  the  Prince  at  once  renewed  sing  and  prinee. 
his  demands  for  an  increase  of  income.  He  determined  at  ^^^* 
length  to  follow  Bolingbroke's  advice,  and  demand  that  the  sum  he 
received  should  not  depend  on  the  King's  will,  but  be  permanent  and 
fixed  by  the  Parliament  This  threat  induced  the  King  to  make  some 
oyertures,  with  a  promise  to  give  the  Princess  a  jointure.  They 
were  rejected,  however,  and  the  battie  fought  out  The  great 
flaw  in  the  organization  of  the  Opposition  was  then  made 
manifest,  for  the  Tories  (forty-five  in  num\>es)  xc^oa^^  \a  "^^Ni^  Vs^ 
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favour  of  a  Hanoverian  prince,  and  the  ministers  were  victorious. 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  a  still  more  scandalous  squabble, 
the  Prince  hurried  his  wife  from  the  King's  residence  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St.  James's  when  she  was  on  the 
point  of  giving  birth  to  her  first  child,  who  would  be  in  the  direct 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  This  insult  was  never  forgiven, 
and  the  King  gave  his  son  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  Court 
He  withdrew  at  once  to  Norfolk  House  in  St.  James's  Square, 
DM«h  of  the  which  became  the  centre  of  the  Opposition.  The  Queen 
^^•^  remained  implacable,  refusing  to  see  him  even  on  her 

deathbed.  Her  death  happened  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  unhappy 
qu&rrel,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  King,  whose  want  of  intellect  she 
had  chiefly  supplied,  of  Walpole,  whose  staunch  friend  she  had  always 
been,  and  indeed  of  all  England,  for  by  seconding  Sir  Robert's  views 
she  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  securing  for  it  that  period  of 
comparative  rest  which  was  so  much  wanted  to  re-establish  its  well- 
being  after  the  troublous  time  of  revolution  it  had  passed  through. 
It  was  believed  that  Walpole's  power  had  rested  chiefly  on  her 
influence,  and  there  was  a  general  expectation  that  her  death  would 
be  followed  by  his  downfall.  The  Opposition  were  much  disappointed 
when  they  found  his  influence  with  the  King  as  great  as  ever.  It  is 
rttaini  ^^  *^*  vfiih  her  parting  words  she  had  recommended 
his  inflMuce  the  King  to  continue  to  trust  in  her  favourite  minister ; 
with  tbe  Sing.     ^^^  -^^^  advice  was  then  as  always  followed  by  him.  For 

though  he  was  not  a  faithful  husband,  having  had  Lady  Suffolk 
for  his  mistress  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  and  now  allying 
himself  with  Sophia  de  Walmoden,  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth, 
his  mistresses  never  had  any  great  political  influence  over  him — ^no 
influence  at  all  events  comparable  to  that  exercised  by  the  Queen. 
The  Opposition,  though  disappointed,  by  no  means  relaxed  its  efforts, 

The  oppoiition  ^^^  found  a  favourable  point  of  attack  in  Walpole's 
attaekihu  pacific  tendencies.  There  were  still  several  points  of 
'^^"^  **"*'•  dispute  unsettled  with  Spain.  The  limits  between 
Georgia  and  Florida  were  undetermined.  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville  trade 
was  established  on  its  former  footing  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
commercial  relations  between  them  were  therefore  regulated  by  tbe 
somewhat  indefinite  treaties  of  1667  and  1670.  By  these  the  right 
of  search  and  the  right  of  seizure  of  contraband  goods  was  allowed  to 
the  respective  nations.  This  right  was  exercised  with  varying 
^mcity  by  the  Spaniards  according  to  their  relation  with  England 
Htaha  time.     But  the  trade  of  English  America  had  very  much 
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incieasedi  and  would  not  be  reBtrained  from  BeekiAg  legally  or 
illegally  the  trade  of  Soath  America.  There  was  no  doobtalranidant 
smuggling.  Even  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  allowed  to 
send  one  ship  a  year,  contrived  in  fsjut  much  to  increase  that 
number  by  sending  tenders  with  her,  which  secretly  replenished 
her  cargo  as  she  parted  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equaUy 
certain  that  the  Spanish  Quarda-Costas  had  exercised  their  authority 
roughly,  and  many  tales  of  the  ill-usage  of  British  subjects  were  current 
These  stories  were  collected  and  brought  up  in  Parliament  by  the 
Opposition,  the  best  known  being  that  of  JenMn's  ear.  Jenkin  was 
a  captain,  who  asserted  that  his  ear  had  been  torn  from  him,  and  that 
he  had  been  bidden  to  take  it  to  his  king.  ^Then," said  he,  "I 
recommended  my  soul  to  Gk)d  and  my  cause  to  my  country.*  The 
ear,  wrapped  in  cotton,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  showing  to  OMngt  dsdrM 
his  listeners.  This  daptrap  story  was  most  effectiye  ^^• 
in  rousing  the  popular  indignation.  Walpole  resisted  the  clamour, 
but  met  with  great  difficulties.  The  King,  who  was  at  heart  a  soldier, 
now  freed  from  the  peaceful  influence  of  his  wife,  was  urgent  for  war ; 
and  in  the  Cabinet  itself  Newcastle  began  to  bid  for  increased  power 
by  &youring  this  desire  of  the  King. 

In  this  eagerness  for  war,  which  is  frequency  represented  as  a  folly 
on  the  part  of  the  nation,  the  people  were  probably  really  wiser  than 
their  rulers.  The  state  of  Europe  was  becoming  such  that  war 
was  necessary  for  England,  if  she  was  to  uphold  her  position,  and  to 
obtain  that  paramount  situation  in  commerce  and  on  the  sea  which 
her  people  then  as  now  regarded  as  her  due.  Walpole's  peace  policy 
was  certainly  directed  rather  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  party  than 
to  the  general  interest  of  the  nation,  and  in  pursuit  of  it  he  had 
aUowed  himself  to  be  duped  by  the  pacific  language  of  Cardinal 
Fleury.  His  attention  had  been  distracted  from  the  broader  lines  of 
European  politics  to  the  details  of  the  constantly  shifting  diplomacy 
of  the  time.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  early  as  1733,  the  Family 
Compact  had  been  entered  iuto  between  the  two  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hampering  the  trade  of 
England,  and  with  a  stipulation  for  mutual  assistance  both  in  war- 
sliips  and  privateers  in  case  of  any  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
England.  Nor  was  the  agreement  a  dead  letter.  M.  de  Maurepas 
had  been  busily  and  successfully  emiployed  in  reorganizing  the 
French  navy. 

Walpole  attempted  at  first  to  pursue  his  establi&li^d^\is>^  Ql^'Q^^bKi^* 
He  opened  negotiations  with  Spain,  supported  \>7  «OiOa.  «^\gBR^'^ 

com  MON.  \^\. 
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coining  hostilities  as  induced  that  Court  to  agree  to  a  conyention. 
Many  English  prisoners  and  some  English  prizes  were  zestoied,  and 
Kegotuttona  compensation  was  promised  to  the  amount  of  ^^00,000. 
with  spidn.  Against  this,  however,  was  set  j£60,000  to  be  paid  by 
*"••  England  for  the  destruction  of  Spanish  ships  by  Admiral 

Byng  in  1718,  and  in  his  eagerness  for  prompt  payment  Walpole 
suffered  it  to  be  further  reduced  to  j^5,000.  The  disputed  points 
were  left  for  further  negotiation.  No  mention  was  made  of  the  light 
of  search ;  the  limits  of  Georgia  were  not  defined.  When  this 
convention  became  known  the  popular  indignation  was  great.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  resignation  of  our  rights.  The  ridiculously  small 
sum  given  for  compensation  was  pointed  out,  and  the  payment  of 
£60,000  for  what  the  people  regarded  as  a  glorious  victory  was 
naturally  much  resented.  It  was  in  opposing  this  convention  that 
Pitt  seems  first  to  have  shown  his  great  powers  of  oratory.  The 
ministerial  majority  was  only  twenty-eight  Believing  that  they 
could  now  safely  proceed  to  extremities,  the  Opposition  determined 
upon  seceding  from  the  House.  With  the  arguments  all  on  one 
side,  and  the  votes  upon  the  other,  it  was  impossible,  they  said,  for 
them  to  continue  to  do  their  duty  there.  It  was  a  foolish  manoeuvre, 
which,  though  tried  more  than  once,  has  never  been  successfid. 
To  the  public  it  invariably  appears  factious,  and  as  no  Opposition 
has  been  found  determined  enough  to  keep  it  up  for  any  length  of 
time,  it  has  always  been  made  ridiculous  by  the  speedy  return  of  the 
seceders.  In  the  present  instance  Walpole  sarcasticaUy  thanked  the 
Opposition  for  their  withdrawal,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  pass  several 
measures  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sharply  opposed ;  among 
others,  a  subsidy  to  Denmark  for  a  palpably  Hanoverian  object — 
the  security,  namely,  of  the  little  castle  of  Steinhorst  in  Holstedn. 

But  though  he  had  carried  his  convention,  and  although  the 
Opposition  had  withdrawn,  and  Cardinal  Fleury  had  offered  the 
mediation  of  France,  it  became  obvious  to  Walpole  that  he  must 
Walpole  either  declare  war  or  resign.    Btts  love  of  power  pre- 

SS!«r*tiiS'  vented  him  from  taking  the  latter  and  more  honourable 
re^  course,  and,  to  the  loss  of  both  power  and  fame,  he 

suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  against  his  convictions  into  war, 
which  was  declared  on  the  Idth  of  October.  The  joy  of  England  was 
very  great,  although  Walpole  was  full  of  gloomy  forebodings,  for,  as 
he  himself  said,  "no  man  can  prudently  give  his  advice  for  declar- 
ing war  without  knowing  the  whole  system  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
M  thejr  stand  at  present.  .  •  .  It  iano\.t\ift  ^^^^  ol  ^■^^Ma.wvdthe 
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power  of  this  natioii  only  that  we  ought  in  each  a  case  to  know  tnd 
to  compare.  We  ought  also  to  know  what  allies  our  «n<wniflif  may 
haTe^  and  what  assistance  we  may  expect  from  our  friends.''  He  felt 
certain  that  the  area  of  the  war  would  soon  be  extended^  for,  althou^ 
he  had  successfully  used  his  efforts  to  maintain  friendship  with 
France,  he  knew  that  there  was  an  intimate  connection  between 
France  and  Spain  which  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  former  into 
the  field.  Moreover,  his  information  as  to  the  plans  of  the  Jacobites 
was  exceedingly  accurate,  and  while  the  Opposition  were  constantly 
dending  the  notion  of  any  formidable  organization  of  that  party,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  on  his  guard  against  it.  The  justice  of  his  views 
was  at  once  shown,  when  the  declaration  of  war  called  to  life  the 
slumbering  energy  of  the  Jacobites.  Intrigues  were  immediately  set 
on  foot ;  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  England ;  overtures  were 
addressed  to  Spain  ;  and,  as  Fleury  gradually  grew  colder  and  mortf 
estranged  from  England,  proposals  were  made  to  him  also,  to  which 
he  lirtened,  and  promised  that  he  would  send  a  body  of  troops, 
probably  the  Irish  Brigade,  to  support  any  attempt  in  favour  of  the 
Stuarts ;  thus  would  be  folfilled  the  condition  without  which  the 
English  Jacobites  had  always  refused  to  rise.  It  was  hoped  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  Earl  Marischal  might  make  a 
simultaneous  expedition  from  Spain. 

Meanwhile,  Walpole,  having  once  yielded,  seemed  conscious  that 
he  no  longer  possessed  the  absolute  dominion  over  xnanMed 
Parliament  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.    Wyndham,  his  SISSS^ 
chief  enemy,  indeed  had  died  :  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  ^^m* 
Opposition  were  still  to  be  found  aU  those  men  of  ability  whom 
twenty  years  of  exclusive  and  jealous  power  had  made  his  enemies ; 
and  to  his  old  foes  was  now  added  the  exciting  eloquence  and 
uncompromising  energy  of  Pitt.     To  oppose  this  formidable  body 
Walpole  stood  almost  alone  in  the  Commons,  supported  only  by 
such  men  as  Henry  Pelham,  a  conscientious  and  sensible  but  not 
firstrate  man,  Wilmington,  and  Sir  William  Young,  whose  ready 
ability  scarcely  atoned  for  his  damaged  character.    In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  still  counted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Hervey,  and 
Lord  Hardwicke  among  his  party.    But  Hardwicke  and  Newcastle 
were  both  opposed  to  his  peaceful  views,  and  the  latter  was  already 
intriguing  against  his  chief.    The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  lately  become 
hostile  to  the  ministry,  and  had  been  deprived  of  all  his  employments. 
Walpole  thus  became  the  single  object  of  all  the  0^]^OB!doxLYc^^<(^Ns«^8^ 
'Every  measure  for  the  last  twenty  years  'wldcb.  laaA.  ^^C^*^*^  i^<^  <st 
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been  nnpopnlar  was  brought  agauurfe  him.  The  quanel  had  beooma 
penonal  between  him  and  the  Opposition.  His  efforts  to  retain  his 
power  were  unceasing.  He  yielded  in  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on ;  he  gave  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  in  the  West  Indies  to  his  political  enemy  Yemon ; 
to  secure  the  Jacobite  votes  at  the  next  election  he  even  went  so 
fttr  as  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  although  pro- 
bably without  serious  intentions.  But  this  conduct  did  but  encourage 
his  enemies,  and  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  (1741)  Mr. 
Sandys  brought  fQrward  a  motion,  which  was  repeated  in  the  Upper 
House,  for  his  removal  from  the  King's  coundls.  Walpole  so  fas 
rebutted  the  charges  brought  against  him,  that,  after  a  defence  of 
great  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  out  the  motion  by  a  very 
large  majority. 

*  Walpole's  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  Not  only,  as  we  have 
m  mMOMi  of  Been,  was  the  Jacobite  party  at  once  again  called  to  life, 
ttewar.  1)^^  }^  expeditions  against  Spain  were  by  no  means 

great  successes.  Anson  indeed,  although  all  his  other  ships  were 
lost,  made  several  successful  attacks  upon  treasure-ships,  captured 
Paita,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  '  The  Centurion '  safe  home  after  a 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  But  Yemen,  though  successful  in 
taking  Porto  Bello  (when  his  conduct  was  vociferously  contrasted  by 
the  Opposition  with  that  of  Hozier  in  1726)/  was  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss  in  an  assault  on  Carthagena.  France  had  become  thoroughly 
hostile,  and  when,  on  the  20th  of  October  1740,  the  Emperor  Charles 
YI.  died,  it  became  evident  that  the  war  would  shortly  become 
European.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  proofs  of  Walpole's  foresight, 
in  spite  of  his  success  against  Mr.  Sandys'  motion,  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  him  had  such  an  effect  at  the  next  election 
that  the  Opposition  found  themselves  with  much  increased  strength, 
and  it  became  pretty  plain  that  the  Qovemment  would  have-  but  a 
very  small  majority.  The  session  opened  with  a  series  of  close 
divisions.    The  Opposition  succeeded  in  carrying  their  Chairman  of 

^  In  that  year  Hozier,  probably  by  the  orders  of  Qovemment,  had  hesitated  to 
attack  that  place.    Glover,  in  his  ballad  of  "  Admiral  Hozier's  Ghost/'  makes  him  say, 

*'  I  with  twenty  sail  attended, 
Did  this  Spanish  town  affright ; 
Nothing  then  its  wealth  defended 
Bat  my  orders  not  to  fight. 
Oh  I  that  in  this  rolling  ocean 
I  liad  cast  them  with  disdain, 
iiud  obeyed  my  heart's  warm,  motloii 
To  hare  quelled  the  pTlde  ot  %]^8&iu' 
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Committeefl  against  the  Gbvemment  candidate,  and  wlien  lie  found 
himself  at  last  defeated  on  the  Ohippenham  election  jf^^^^ 
petition,  Walpole  took  the  resolution  of  resigning.    A  n^, 
few  daya  later  he  gave  up  all  his  places,  and  was 
made  Lord  Oiford. 

Thus  dosed  the  career  of  the  statesman  who  for  twenty  yean 
had  been  the  sole  guide  of  English  politics.  It  is  k.,]^^ 
remarkable  how  few  great  measures  can  be  traced  to  lywrt 
him;  but  he  probably  displayed  true  wisdom  in  allowing  "^'^  ^' 
all  reforms,  however  much  tiiey  may  have  been  required,  to  remain 
for  a  time  in  abeyance.  The  one  thing  which  England  required  was 
rest  The  last  hundred  years  had  been  one  continual  scene  of 
political  turmoiL  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Bevolution 
had  been  slowly  working  itself  out,  and  the  English  Oonstitution 
had  been  changing.  The  power  had  gradually  shifted  ficom  the 
King  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ministry  had  ceased  to  be  a 
body  of  secretaries,  to  whom  was  indeed  intrusted  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  all  national  affiEdrs,  but  who,  inasmuch  as  they  were  still  in 
theory,  and  in  a  great  d^ree  in  practice,  merely  called  upon  to 
execute  the  Sling's  commands,  might  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
all  parties.  Instead  of  this  it  had  become,  what  it  has  practically 
ever  since  been,  a  Committee  of  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  social  point  of  view,  during  much  of  the  same  period,  England 
had  been  perplexed  by  a  choice  of  masters,  and  in  some  degree  by  a 
choice  of  religions.  Walpole  seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood 
this  position,  and  to  have  set  himself  steadily  to  work  to  complete 
and  give  stability  to  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on.  He  had 
seen,  that  far  more  important  than  any  further  improvements  to  the 
Constitution  was  the  establishment  on  a  firm  footing  of  what  had 
already  been  done.  His  chief  object  was  therefore  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  this  purpose  he 
used  means  which  we  should  now  consider  disgraceful.  He  is 
reported  to  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  every  man  had  his  price. 
He  steadily  opposed  all  efforts  for  the  exclusion  of  pensioners,  not 
from  a  wish  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Crown,  but  because  he 
wanted  to  secure  the  power  of  the  minister,  who  he  saw  must  hence- 
forward be  the  real  governor  of  England.  He  opposed  the  Peerage 
Bill  because  it  threatened  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Lords  as 
against  the  Commons.  He  persistently  refused  all  attempts  at 
coalition  (such  as  had  been  contemplate  by  ^Uxlko'^  vcA  ^sq!!(s«i^ 
quenHy proposed  hj  BolmghToke),  becaufie  Ti©  w«a\edi  ^^  TKOftsfia::^ 
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to  be  the  lepreeentatiTes  of  the  paity  which  had  the  miyoiily  -in  the 
HouBe,  and  of  that  party  only.  He  kept  a  tight  hand  thzonghoot  hii 
adminiBtration  upon  the  JacobiteB,  conadoua  that  the  eeenzitj  of  the 
reigning  house  was  the  only  way  of  calming  the  nneaaineia  which 
all  classes  felt  while  they  had  any  choice  of  nden  offered  them. 
For  similar  reasons,  with  regard  to  religion,  he  refdsed  to  listen  to  any 
propositions  for  the  reUef  of  Boman  CathoUcSi  which  Stanhope  had 
also  contemplated ;  and  still  farther  to  calm  religions  disooxda  l^the 
sense  of  one  strong  paramount  Church  of  England,  he  also  xefdaed 
aU  concessions  to  the  Dissenters,  although  they  systematieallj 
supported  him.  In  saying,  however,  that  the  power  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Oommons,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  regard  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  popular  assembly.  The  next  phase  of  our  histoiy, 
the  complement  to  that  part  of  the  Beyolution  which  we  have  now 
passed,  is  the  struggle  of  the  people  to  get  possession  of  their  own 
House.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  the  House  of 
Commons  was  so  filled  with  nominees  of  great  lords,  the  eleetoral 
body  was  so  limited,  and  the  distribution  of  seats  so  arbitrary,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  £ur 
representation  of  the  people,  and  the  great  Whig  minority  rested  not 
on  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  nation,  but  upon  an  oligarchy  of  great 
Whig  nobles.  In  his  foreign  policy  Walpole  was  influenced  by 
Bimilar  principles.  Thpugh  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  a  Tory  peace, 
its  maintenance,  and  that  of  the  balance  of  power  it  had  established, 
was  his  chief  object  Anything  was  better  than  that  England 
should  be  engaged  in  war.  War  at  once  opened  the  door  for 
Jacobite  hopes.  War  at  once  touched  that  material  prosperity  which 
was  to  be  the  surest  claim  of  gratitude  to  the  reigning  house. 
Moreover,  as  a  financier,  Walpole  hated  war.  It  was  in  this  capacity, 
if  we  set  aside  his  general  ability  and  skill  in  management,  that 
Walpole  was  greatest  We  have  seen  how  prudently  he  re-established 
credit  after  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  how  wise  was 
his  plan  in  his  ill-fated  Excise  BilL  If  some  of  hia  measures  (as 
the  Salt  Tax)  were  dictated  by  political  rather  than  economical 
necessities,  it  is  yet  certaiu  that  he  inspired  universal  confidence,  and 
owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  support  of  the  moneyed  interest 
His  personal  character,  like  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
not  good.  A  large,  coarse-looking  person  did  not  belie  the  coarseness 
of  his  tastes.  He  drank  freely,  joked  coarsely,  and  had  more  than 
one  natural  child.  Although  in  one  of  his  speeches  he  plumes  himself 
on  having  never  been  charged  with  oorni^twm^laia  y^n^^^  lorsfevma 
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was  certainly  mucli  increased  by  his  ministiy,  and  if  we  except  his 
collection  of  pictures  at  HoTi|(hton,  there  is  no  sign  that  he  had  any 
appreciation  of  literature  or  of  the  arts.  His  ignorance  of  literatuze, 
and  his  contempt  for  it,  is  indeed  notorious.  He  spent  vast  sums  of 
money  in  purchasing  liie  services  of  pamphleteers ;  scarcely  one  of 
them  was  worth  anything.  He  seems  to  have  regarded  writing  like 
any  other  trade,  as  being  capable  of  being  purchased  by  the 
piece.  Patronage  to  literary  men  he  systematically  refused;  we 
therefore  find  all  the  able  writers  of  the  time  ranged  on  the  aide  of 
the  Opposition ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  the  worst 
points  of  his  character  are  those  which  are  more  commonly  known. 

The  chief  fault  of  Walpole  had  been  his  jealousy  of  talent ;  on  his 
Ml  there  was  no  one  in  the  ministry  of  sufficient  influence  to  take 
up  the  reins  which  had  fallen  from  his  hands.  Had  there  been  any 
great  difference  of  principle  between  him  and  the 
Opposition,  a  complete  change  of  ministry  would 
naturally  have  resulted.  But  both  the  Goyemment 
and  the  Opposition  had  been  in  the  main  Whigs.  Any  man  of 
commanding  intellect  might  have  kept  the  late  ministry  together. 
As  it  was,  a  sort  of  coalition  was  made.  Pulteney,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  why,  avoided  the  responsibility  of  the  Premiership,  and  withdrew 
into  insignificance  in  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bath.  The  nominal 
head  of  the  new  Qovemment  was  Wilmingt{On,  that  same  duU  man 
who  had  for  a  moment  thought  to  supersede  Walpole  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign.  Under  him  many  of  the  old  Cabinet  were  retained ; 
Newcastle,  Hardwicke,  and  Young  keeping  their  offices.  The  new 
element  was  represented  by  Argyle,  who  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  Carteret,  who  succeeded  Lord  Harrington  as  Secretaiy, 
and  Sandys,  who  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Of  Tories 
there  appeared  none,  and  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  were  excluded  from 
the  arrangement 

So  slight  a  change  in  the  construction  of  the  Government  seemed 
but  a  poor  termination  to  the  fierce  opposition  to  which  Walpole 
had  been  subjected.    In  fact,  the  rivalry  had  been  one  of  persons 
and  not  of  principles.    The  ministry  were  compelled  -^^^   ^ 
indeed,  by  pressure  from  without  excited  by  their  own  theaaw 
clamours,  to  institute  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  ■''"*'*^' 
conduct  of  the  great  Prime  Minister.    But  though  it   consisted 
principally  of  his  personal  enemies,  too  many  interests  were  at  stake 
to  render  their  task  easy ;  and  when  thdx  i^poi^  cassa^^^.  v^-^^sks^ 
wo  trumpeiy,  when  compared  with  the  chaigea  wlQi<c^\kai^\^^J^x^^^ 
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upon  the  minister  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  a  mere  object  of  ridicule. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  system  of  Walpole  was  after  all  to  be  con- 
tinued. Many  of  his  followers  still  remained  in  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
Pelhams  (Newcastle  and  his  brother  Henry  Pelham),  and  Yorke,  Ixad 
Hardwicke,  and  even  the  virtual  Prime  Minister,  his  enemy  Carteret, 
was  obliged  by  stress  of  circumstances  to  adopt  that  very  Hanoverian 
policy  which  had  so  often  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  late  miniater. 
Carteret  was  a  man  of  genius,  but  of  irregular  life,  and  so  capridouB, 
and  sudden  in  his  aqtions,  that  his  administration  has  been  called  the 
drunken  administration.  Disregarding  home  patronage  for  the 
higher  and  more  exciting  work  of  foreign  diplomacy,  he  found  his 
influence  gradually  and  surely  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelhams. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  at  all  hazards  to  secure  the  King's  Mendship; 
he  therefore  allowed  16,000  Hanoverians  to  be  taken  into  English 
pay,  and  it  was  strange  to  hear  Lord  Bath,  and  Sandys,  the  accuser  of 
Walpole,  upholding  the  Hanoverian  connection. 

A  ministry  which  showed  itself  thus  inconsistent  with  its  assertions 
Pelham  iucceod«  ^heu  out  of  ofl&ce,  and  in  which  the  elements  of  dis- 
wumingum.  uniou  Were  so  evident,  could  not  last  long.  The  death 
^'^^  of  Wilmington  (1743),  the  nominal  Prime  Minister,  was 

the  signal  for  its  dissolution.  The  candidates  for  the  Premiership 
were  Pulteney  on  the  one  hand,  supported  by  the  talents  of  Carteret, 
and  by  the  favour  which  this  minister's  newly-found  interest  for  Han- 
over had  given  him  with  the  King  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Pelham,  as 
representative  of  the  party  of  Walpole,  and  backed  by  the  influence 
which  he  still  possessed.  The  question  was  settled  in  favour  of  Pel- 
ham, who,  though  without  commanding  abilities  and  constitutionally 
timid,  possessed  much  of  his  late  leader's  love  of  quiet  and  power  of 
management.  Carteret  continued  for  some  time  in  power  under  his 
new  chief ;  but  their  union  could  never  be  cordial,  and  before  the 
close  of  1744,  Carteret — who  had  by  continual  flattery  of  the  King's 
weakness  so  ingratiated  himseK  with  his  master  that  the  Pelhams 
thought  their  legitimate  influence  damaged  by  it — was  dismissed. 
But  before  the  confusion  which  arose  on  Walpole's  fall  had  settled 
down  one  great  point  in  his  policy  had  at  all  events  been  reversed — 
England  had  thrown  itself  vigorously  into  the  Continental  war. 

Such  indeed  was  the  position  of  Europe  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  England  should  hold  aloof.  But  Walpole  had  at  least 
tried,  and  with  some  effect,  the  power  of  diplomacy.  The  death 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Germany  had  opened  two  great 
questions  for  which  Europe   had  been  long  pre-paring.      One   of 
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these  was  the  saccesslon  to  the  Austrian  dominions^  which  Ghailes 
had  attempted  to  secoie  for  his  daughter  hy  means  of 
the  Piagmatio  Sanction,  and  the  other  was  the  snc- 
cesBion  to  the  Empire.  The  questions  were  closely 
connected.  The  most  dangerous  claimant  for  the  succession  to  the 
AustEian  dominions  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  alone  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  had  refdsed  the  acceptance  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction;  he  was  also  the  most  influential  candidate  for  the 
Imperial  dignity.  The  Elector  rested  his  claim  to  the  Austrian 
Boccession  upon  an  arrangement  hy  which,  as  long  ago  as  the  middle 
of  the  sbcteenth  century,  Ferdinand  I.  was  said  to  have  substituted  the 
heir  of  hiff  daughter  Anne,  from  whom  the  Elector  was  descended,  in 
the  place  of  any  other  female  heir.  A  second  claimant  was  the  Eling 
of  Spain,  who  regarded  himself  as  the  heir  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
descendant  of  Charles  Y.,  who,  when  he  divided  his  empire  with 
his  brother,  reserved  the  right  of  succession  to  his  own  unmediate 
posterity  should  the  direct  male  line  of  Ferdinand  become  extinct 
Both  Bavaria  and  Spain  were  close  allies  of  France,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Empire  by  the  Elector,  or  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
either  by  the  Elector  or  the  Spanish  Ejng,  would  render  the  influ- 
ence of  France  paramount  in  Europe.  It  was  necessary  for  England 
to  oppose  such  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Bourbons.  For  this 
purpose  it  had  appeared  necessary  to  Walpole  to  re-establish  some- 
thing resembling  the  Grand  Alliance,  a  union  at  aU  events  which 
should  include  the  maritime  powers,  Hanover,  Prussia  (rapidly  rising 
to  a  first-rate  power),  and  Austria. 

But  Prussia  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ambitious 
Frederick  II.,  supplied  by  his  father's  care  with  a  mag-  AmMtian  ^ 
nificent  army  and  with  a  full  treasury.    He  saw  that  rj™*"**- 
the  opportunity  had  arrived  for  making  good  certain  long  pending 
claims  upon  a  portion  of  Silesia,  and  without  declaration  of  war, 
occupied  the  disputed  territory,  and  marching  into  Bohemia,  entirely 
defeated  the  Austrian  troops  at  Molwitz.    He  was  however  yet  so 
far  German  at  heart,  that  he  was  willing  to  guarantee  the  election  of 
Maria  Theresa's  husband  to  the  Empire,  and  to  support  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  if  his  claims  in  Silesia  were  satisfied.     To  induce  the 
Austrian  princess  to  accept  these  terms  became  the  object  of  English 
diplomacy.    It  was  thwarted  by  Maria  Theresa  herselfl    A  strange 
infatuation  had  taken  possession  of  the  Austrian  ministers  during  the 
close  of  the  late  Emperor's  reign ;  in  spite  of  hifi  ajts^oiim^k^'^^X^sSEv. 
war^  ihejr  believed  in  the  pacific  tendendoa  oi  YYerax^^  «sl^  ^sSi^s^ 
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upon  the  fidendahip  of  Ezaiioe.  All  overtozes  on  the  part  of 
Fredeziok  were  thezef oze  dimgazded,  all  appeala  from  Kngland  aefe  at 
nought  The  foolish  dieams  of  Anstzia  weze  dkpdled  when 
Frederick,  thus  repnlaedy  threw  away  his  last  remnant  of  German 
fdeling  and  entered  into  dose  alliance  with  France,  offeiing  to 
renounce  the  claims  which  he  had  npon  the  Dnchj  of  Berg,  and  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  election  of  the  BaTazian  Elector  to  the  Em^dze 
if  his  claims  on  Silesia  were  guaranteed. 

Thus  Maria  Theresa  found  herself  standing  alone  in  Europe,  sap- 
roiHiw  If  ported  by  England  only,  which  indeed  supplied  her 
MteteiteMi.  willingly  with  subsidies,  but  still  directed  its  chief 
efforts  to  persuading  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  friendship  by  tiie 
cession  of  Silesia.  In  accordance  with  the  conyentioii  with 
Prussia^  in  August  1741,  two  French  armies  were  poured  across  the 
Bhine,  one  passing  through  Swabia  to  assist  the  Elector  in  a  direct 
advance  on  Vienna,  the  second  through  Westphalia.  So  little  was 
England  prepared  for  war,  that  the  King,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  was 
obliged  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  his  Continental  dominions  for  a 
year,  a  step  which  excited  great  anger  in  England,  where  the  war 
spirit  ran  high,  and  which  was  a  frc»h  source  of  complaint  against 
Walpole.  At  this  crisis  of  her  danger  Maria  Theresa  found  assistance 
in  that  part  of  her  dominions  where  she  had  least  right  to  expect  it. 
The  hand  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been  heavy  upon  Hungary,  yet 
thither  she  betook  herself,  and  yielding  back  to  them  almost  the  whole 
of  their  constitution,  excited  the  warlike  magnates  to  enthusiasm  by 
confiding  to  their  charge  her  person  and  that  of  her  child.  As  they 
crowded  round  to  kiss  the  infant's  hand,  the  hall  rang  with  the 
shouts,  ''We  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa  V*  A  moment's 
breathing  space  would  allow  time  to  bring  the  lev^e  en  masse  of 
Hungary  into  the  field :  the  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  diplomacy 
of  England,  which  induced  Frederick,  who  saw  with  jealousy  the 
advancing  power  of  France  and  Germany,  .to  check  his  victorioua 
inarch  and  sign  a  secret  treaty  at  EleinschneUendorl  The  gathering 
forces  of  Hungary,  the  withdrawal  of  Frederick,  and  the  errors  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  French,  who  were  jealous  of  each  other,  changed 
the  face  of  the  war.  The  march  to  Vienna  was  postponed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Prague.  The  withdrawal  of  the  invaders  to  Bohemia  allowed 
the  Austrians  to  make  a  counter  blow.  As  the  Elector  Charles  Albert 
hastened  to  Frankfort  to  secure  his  election  as  Emperor,  Khevenhtiller, 
with  the  Austrian  troops,  was  approaching  his  capital  of  Munich. 
Again,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  France,  Frederick  deserted  his  late 
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engagements  and  renewed  the  war,  but,  nnable  to  bold  bis  advaaoed 
position  at  Olmntz  in  Moiavia,  be  too  fell  back  npoa  Bohemia^ 
wbere  the  war  was  now  centred. 

The  cbanged  aspect  of  affairs  was  completed  bj  the  eondnet  of 
England :  the  pride  of  the  conntry  had  been  touched  b  j 
Yemon's  Mlore  at  Carthagena ;  the  neutrality  of  Han- 
over had  caused  great  discontent ;  and  when,  in  February 
1742,  Walpole  had  been  driven  from  the  ministry,  the  first  act  of  his 
successors  had  been  to  increase  both  army  and  navy,  to  vote  large 
subsidies  to  Maria  Theresa,  to  induce  the  States-General  to  follow 
the  lead  of  England,  and  to  send  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  into  the  Low  Countries.  It  was  understood  that, 
although  as  yet  but  auxiliaries  in  the  main  quarrel,  it  was  the  rivalry 
of  Erance  and  England  which  was  again  to  be  decided  in  aims. 
Both  the  arms  and  diplomacy  of  England  were  successfuL  In 
the  Mediterranean  the  fleet  under  Commodore  Matthews  forced 
King  Charles  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and  allowed  Sardinia,  driven 
by  the  ambition  of  Spain  to  side  with  Austria^  to  defeat  all  the  pro- 
jects of  the  Bourbons  in  that  country ;  while  the  urgent  instances  of 
the  ambassador  at  Yienna  at  length  prevailed,  and  Maria  Theresa 
was  induced  to  give  the  price  which  Prussia  demanded, — Silesia  was 
conceded  by  the  Treaties  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  in  June  1742. 
Frederick  once  more  threw  over  his  allies,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  stood  alone  in  Qermany.  They  were  unable  to  make  head 
against  their  enemies,  their  troops  were  shut  up  in  Prague,  and  only 
after  a  brilliant  but  disastrous  retreat  did  a  shattered  remnant  of 
14,000  men  reach  a  place  of  safety  in  January  1743. 

The  tide  of  victory  was  then  already  turned  when  the  English 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Europe,  acting  in  conjunc-  ^^^  ^  ■,^ 
tion  with  some  18,000  subsidized  Hanoverians.    The  amiyia 
command  of  the  English  army,  which  to  the  number  of  '**^"*' 
16,000  had  been  all  the  last  year  lying  inactive  in  Flanders,  was 
given  to  Lord  Stair,  and  the  object  of  the  allies  was  to  drive  the 
French  entirely  out  of  Germany,  and  if  possible  invade  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Austrians,  who  had  but  lately  lost 
them,  were  constantly  fixed.    To  oppose  the  movement  an  army 
under  the  Duke  de  Noailles  entered  Franconia,  and  the  various 
divisions  of  the  British  army  and  their  allies  from  Hanover  were 
set  in  motion  towards  the  Maine.     With  characteristic  slowness, 
Stair  proceeded  to  collect  upon  the  Maine  an  aim^  oi  4^^^^:^  \£bssfiu 
Towardsf  ^e  Maine  also  on  the  south  De  SoaaLi[\!^  A^Viwifc.  \a\i\?»?^ 
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with  aboat  6IVW0.  Stuir  ky  idly  mruting  hia  1S,000  Hnonrinw 
and  Heariana  who  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  fhu  gars  De  HoaiUca 
oppoitnnitj  of  Kcnring  the  tooth  of  the  nrer  and  holding  moat 
(^  the  paaugea  acrow  it.  Having  waited  long  enon^  to  ha  ttnu 
%Mktvi  ontgeneralled,  Btur  aaddenlj  cluuiged  hia  plan,  and, 

****''*^         witbont  teceiving  hia  ninfonementi,  roaiched  up  Ae 


rivar  towards  Fmnconin.  He  paased  llanan,  where  he  eatablished 
his  chief  magmiiii'B,  fuid  moved  towordB  A^chafit-nbci^.  Between 
thwe  two  towna  braiichea  of  the  Spea^ait  moTialoiiis  approach  the 
Maine,  and  about  half  way  between  the  two  is  tlie  large  Tillage  of 
Dettingen.  Tvm.  Dettingen  to  AachafFenbeig  e^Uitds  a  nanow 
plala.  0Dteii^  br  a  MmerliAt  difficult  paaaagc'bi^V,-^  cqh  \.^<:i  Tt 
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and  river  at  Dettingen.  On  reaching  this  pluin  the  English 
fonnd  themselves  outmarched  by  De  Noailles,  and  thus  cut  off  from 
Aschaffenbeig.  It  was  while  thus  entangled  that  they  were  joined 
by  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Sang  found  the 
army  cut  off  from  the  supplies  it  had  hoped  to  draw  from  Eranconia, 
and  in  danger  of  being  separated  from  its  magazines  at  Hanau  also. 
Thither  it  was  determined  if  possible  to  secure  a  retreat.  As  the 
English  believed  that  the  enemy  was  higher  up  the  river  than  they 
were,  and  that  they  should  be  closely  pursued,  the  King  took  com- 
mand of  the  rear  as  the  post  of  danger,  but  De  Noailles  had 
already  forestalled  them.  He  had  at  once  moved  down  the  river  so 
as  to  put  himself  between  the  English  and  Hanau,  taking  up  his 
position  at  Seligenstadt.  He  sent  some  23,000  men,  imder  his 
nephew  the  Due  de  Grammont,  across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen. 
These  troops  occupied  a  very  strong  position  behind  a  swamp  and  a 
ravine  made  by  a  watercourse.  De  Noailles'  main  army  lay  on  the 
southern  bank,  but  bridges  of  communication  were  made  between  the 
two  divisions,  and  cannon  placed  on  the  south  bank  to  play  upon  the 
flank  of  the  retreating  English.  Escape  seemed  almost  impossible, 
especially  as  the  English  were  in  entire  ignorance  of  these  movements. 
On  finding  his  advance  checked  at  Dettingen,  George  at  once  left  the 
rear  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  There  seemed  no 
course  but  to  cut  a  way  through  De  Grammont's  forces.  This  com- 
mander, however,  believing  himself  engaged  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  the  English  army  only,  and  thinking  to  crush  them,  rashly  left  his 
strong  position  and  crossed  the  ravine.  He  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  whole  English  army.  The  King's  horse  had  run  away  with 
him,  and  he  had  dismounted  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  addressing  them  a  few  inspiriting  words,  led  them  to  the 
attack  with  much  gallantry.  De  Noailles  saw  the  destruction  of  his 
plans  and  hastened  to  retrieve  the  error  of  his  nephew.  His  efforts 
however  were  useless.  The  mass  of  infantry,  led  by  his  Majesty  in 
person,  broke  through  the  enemy,  whose  loss  was  so  great  that  De 
Noailles  recalled  them  beyond  the  Maine.  The  retreat  towards  the 
bridges  became  a  rout,  and  they  left  more  than  6000  dead  and 
wounded  upon  the  field.  The  King  wisely  determined  to  get  out  of 
his  dangerous  position  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pushed  on  tiiat  night 
to  Hanau,  leaving  his  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  com- 
mander, who  treated  them  exceedingly  well.  Stair,  as  hasty  in  the 
moment  of  victory  as  slow  in  his  pieliminaxy  moNemss^^  "vja^^ 
immediate puTBuit,  hut  was  overruled  by  the  "Kin^.  Otl  T%si«VTa3k%*^'i^ 
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expected  reinforcements  he  again  urged  advance,  but  jealonaieB  had 
sprang  up  between  him  and  the  G^erman  commanders.  He  was  dis- 
gosted  at  the  rejection  of  his  advice,  and  talking  loudly  of  Hanoveiiaii 
influence,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted. 

The  objects  of  a  farther  advance  however  were  obtained  without 
bloodshed.  The  French  army  iu  Bavaria  had  been  beaten  backwards 
Effect  of  tiM  ^7  Charles  of  Loraine,^  and  had  retired  behind  the  Lauter 
^*«***^-  into  Alsace,  whither  De  Noailles,  finding  himself  un- 

supported between  two  enemies,  also  withdrew.  The  victorious  allies 
pushed  on  after  them,  the  King  to  Worms  and  Prince  Charles  to 
beyond  the  Rhine  opposite  Alt  Brisach.  The  new  Emperor  was  thus 
left  without  allies,  and  concluded  (July  1743)  a  convention  of 
neutrality  with  the  Austrians,  and  withdrew  to  Philipsburg. 

A  favourable  opportunity  for  peaceful  arrangements  seemed 
Heflotbttioiu  ^  ^^®  arrived.  Prussia  had  gained  its  object; 
for  poMo.  French  intervention  had   failed  ;   the  Austrian   sao- 

'"^^*  cession  was  secured ;    the    only  open   question   was 

what  was  to  be  done  with  the  expelled  Emperor.  George  and 
his  favourite  minister  Carteret,  who  were  at  Hanover,  undertook 
the  negotiations.  George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Carteret,  from 
his  general  interest  in  foreign  politics,  took  a  German  and  not  an 
English  view  of  the  situation.  It  was  Gteorge*s  object,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  to  appear  as  a  paramount  power  among  the  other  electors, 
and  to  form  a  strong  alliance  in  the  Empire  entirely  in  his  own 
interests.  For  this  purpose  he  had  naturally, — considering  the  ante- 
cedents of  his  second  kingdom  England,  regarded  a  close  alliance  with 
Austria  as  of  the  utmost  importance.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Empire,  he  had  no  strong  wish  that  the  Imperial  dignity 
should  be  constantly  in  Austrian  hands,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
allow  the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  In  con- 
junction with  Carteret,  he  therefore  agreed  that  Charles  should  retain 
the  Imperial  title  upon  condition  of  renouncing  all  claims  on  Austria, 
of  allowing  the  validity  of  the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  all  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  dismissing  the  French  from  the  fortified  places  they 
still  held  within  the  Empire.  He  even  consented  to  insist  upon  the 
restoration  by  Austria  of  Charles's  hereditary  dominions,  Bavaria 
(now  to  be  erected  into  a  kingdom),  and  upon  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  to  the  Emperor  to  support  his  dignity.  Had  this  treaty  been 
completed,  Gteorge  would  have  appeared  as  the  mediator  of  the 
peace  of  the  Empire,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  princes,  as 
Ibe  defender  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  alto^^t\i«t  ^a  t\i^  Q.W.i 

"""ot  Francis,  Maria  TlieTeaa'a  ^Axa\)a\i<L 
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power  in  Germany.  To  a  certain  point  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  their  King.  But  their  real 
enmity  was  against  France,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  Whig  aristo- 
cracy, they  would  have  wished  to  pursue  their  traditional  policy  of 
opposing  the  Bourbons  chiefly  at  sea.  The  arrangements  of  the 
proposed  treaty  by  no  means  suited  them.  They  had  long  been 
clamouring  against  the  Gemfan  tendencies  of  the  Eang,  they  had 
seen  with  extreme  dislike  the  employment  of  subsidized  Hanoverian 
troops,  and  now  positively  refused  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  Emperor 
— a  Bavarian  prince  and  the  hereditary  friend  of  France. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  negotiating  Powers  and  the  shame  of 
Carteret,  the  proposed  treaty  was  suddenly  broken  off.  ^^^^^ 
England  wanted  war  with  France,  and  considered  it  wonns. 
could  be  best  carried  on  by  dose  alliance  with  Austria,  "***•  **  "*** 
which  was  only  too  glad  to  continue  the  war,  with  the  hope  of 
retaining  its  hold  on  Bavaria  and  rewinning  Silesia.     A  treaty 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Worms  therefore  took  the  place  of  the 
former  pacific  arrangements.    England,  Holland,  Austriay  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia,  agreed  to  assure  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the 
European  balance,  while  Sardinia  undertook  the  armed  defence  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.    It  was  met  by  a  counter  treaty 
known  as  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  most  important  members  of 
which  were  France  and  Prussia;  for  the  elevation  of  ^^      ^^^ 
Hanover  implied  the  degradation  of  Prussia,  and  the  Ptukfort. 
promise  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  set  free  Austrian  troops  ^'^  **'  "*** 
which  the  Prussian  King  believed  would  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  reconqueiing  Silesia.     The  European  contest  was  thus  assuming 
a  more  general  and  intelligible  form ;  England  and  France,  hitherto 
auxiliaries,  appeared  each  at  the  head  of  a  great  league,  and  it 
was  their  interests,  and  indirectly  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  which 
were  now  at  issue. 

Even  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between  England  and  France  had 
been  issued,  but  it  was  natural  that  the  French,  aware  i„„|^t^,^ 
of  the  real  character  of  the  war,  should  use  every  means  JnTMionof 
for  distressing  England.    Early  in  the  year  it  set  on      ^ 
foot  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.    An 
army  of  15,000  was  collected  at  Dunkirk,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  best  French  general.  Marshal  Saxe,  while  fleets  were 
collected  at  Toulon  and  Brest  for  the  invasion  of  England  and  to 
support  a  Jacobite  rising.    The  Brest  fleet  came  ouYi  ol  '^iaj^wi:^  «cl\ 
approached  the  English  coast.     The  English  ^eeV.  -w^a  ^s».^wcl  VsiXa 
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pnmft;  md  lor  the  BMioMBt  the  coMt  «f  Keafc  vai 
eopwdttaM»  portion  <f  the  yw»rhea»yiweq*ho«i<^ 
eodhedaftOeiL  Oneeagunbc^iadamditifltfaljtolkB 
A  T&dent  •torm  Uawing  diieet  npoa  Donldxlc^  pRfvated  Ae 
OMiit  <^  the  fell  <^  the  tauuporti^  Kattond  tJMM  aln^ 
the  loft  W10  nieh  tfaait  the  FEeneh  miniitef  ebmdiwed  tihflb 
end  lCtnh«l  Saxe  wa«  ftppoiiifted  to  fininmamil  the  azn^  in 
The  neTtl  ftmuunents  and  this  open  aopport  of  tiie  PRtender  ^Ete 
rfae  to  wenn  eomplainta  of  bEeach  ai  tnatj  on  tiie  pait  of  our  cnctqf 
at  Paria ;  9M  hia  eomplainta  weie  liatened  to  vith  diaiiam,  a  fianaal 
deelevation  of  war  waa  at  length  made. 

On  the  Continent  the  aelfiah  policy  of  the  French,  iHbo  eodd 
think  of  nothing  bnt  the  extension  of  tiieir  own  bomidariei^  xniBed 
fngntMH  ^  aocceaa  of  the  war.  The  Kethedanda  were  invaded 
•fc^wir,  nn^  rapidly  ovemm;  Savoy  and  Piedmont  conquered ; 

bnt  theae  aneceaaea  on  the  extremity  of  the  acene  of  action  did  not  tend 
to  the  eoneluaion  of  the  war.  Frederick  of  Proaaia  advanced  thimi|^ 
Bohemia  and  took  Prague,  and  thua  saved  France  from  a  threatened 
invaaion  of  Alaace ;  but,  nnaupported  by  his  allies,  he  fell  back  Ihnn 
the  Austrian  dominions,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  Emperor  (Jan* 
SO,  1746)  was  unable  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne  as  Francis  I.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor^  had 
shown  himself  willing  to  accept  the  views  of  Austria;  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fuessen  (April  22,  1745)  he  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
Austrian  succession,  promising  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  French 
armies,  and  to  give  his  vote  to  Francis,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
who  on  her  side  recognized  the  election  of  his  late  father,  and 
restored  all  her  Bavarian  conquests.  Again  it  appeared  that  general 
negotiations  might  have  been  possible.  But  Carteret  had  been 
^  ,„  driven  from  office,  and  the  Whigs  under  Pelham  were 
ik«  Mteirtiy,  bent  on  carrying  on  their  hostility  with  France.  TTjg 
Mof.iTM.  unpopular   Hanoverian  tendencies,  and   the  offhand 

manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  Pelhams,  secured  Carteret's  falL 
His  place  was  taken  by  Walpole's  old  colleague  Harrington,  With 
Oi^rtexet  withdrew  Lord  WinchelBea  and  several  others,  thus  afford- 
ing Mr.  Pelham  an  opportunity  for  caxiying  out  that  form  of  adminia- 
tiation  to  which  his  timidity  uiged  him.  In  exact  contrast  to 
Walpole,  he  dreaded  opposition,  and  sought  to  make  friends  of  all 
piaiiea^  and  te  ealabllih  hia  ministry  on  what  was  then  called  a 
>iigiid  V^iMi     Hi  wnnaded  CaiaBterfield  and  Pin  to  give  up  their 
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oppofiitioD,  and  the  former  to  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.  To  the  Tory  Lord  Gower  he  gave  the  Privy  Seal,  and  even 
Sir  John  Hind  Cotton,  an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place 
about  the  Court.  This  was  not  done  without  great  o|)position  from 
the  King,  who  disliked  Chesterfield  and  Pitt  for  their  opposition  to 
his  Hanoverian  schemes,  and  had  a  natural  mistrust  of  Tories  and 
Jacobites.  The  effect  of  these  changes  was  almost  to  suppress  oppo- 
sition in  the  House.  The  ministry,  now  including  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  satisfied  with  a  change  of  principles,  made  but  little 
change  in  practice.  The  reunited  Whig  party  felt  that,  as  they  were 
engaged  in  an  open  war  with  France,  they  were,  even  while  sub- 
sidizhig  Germans,  carrying  out  their  true  policy.  Pitt  openly 
declared  that  he  no  longer  opposed  subsidies  in  face  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs  abroad.  He  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
war  was  somewhat  changed,  that,  the  minister  who  rested  wholly  on 
his  foreign  influence  being  removed,  they  were  no  longer  fighting 
solely  in  the  interests  of  Austria,  but  to  secure  an  equit-  „ 
able  peace  for  themselves  and  their  allies.  However  iidiei  granted, 
this  may  have  been,  the  system  of  Gterman  subsidies  ^^^' 
went  farther  and  further.  The  Hanoverian  troops  were  for  the 
present  dismissed,  but  their  pay  was  added  to  the  Austrian  subsidy. 
Saxony  was  bought,  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  bought,  and  so 
was  the  Elector  of  Mayence ;  and  next  year  (1746)  18,000  Hanover- 
ians were  again  taken  into  English  pay.  Kobert  Walpole  lived  just 
long  enough  to  see  the  dangers  he  had  kept  aloof  for  twenty  years 
gathering  round  England.  He  died  in  March  1745,  leaving  England 
plunged  deep  in  a  Continental  war,  with  constantly  increasing 
graate  for  military  sendee,  and  consequently  increased  financial 
difficulties,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  most  determined  and  dangerous 
effort  which  the  exiled  family  ever  made  for  the  recovery  of  their 
crown. 

The  war  still  continued  under  the  mistaken  conduct  of  the 
French.  But  neither  their  successes  against  England  at  Fontenoy, 
nor  the  invasion  of  the  young  Pretender  which  they  supported,  nor 
their  victory  over  the  Sardinians  at  Basignano,  were  the  least 
decisive.  As  Frederick,  who  felt  himself  deserted,  bitterly  said,  the 
victories  might  as  well  have  been  won  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander. 
What  he  could  do  singlehanded  the  Prussian  King  did.  He 
defeated  the  Austrians  at  Friedberg,  and  again  upon  the  Sohr.  He 
conquered  the  Saxons  at  Kesseldorf  and  occupied  Di^"aAs.Ti,  "^xiJ;. 
seeing  clearly  that  bis  allies  were  bent  upon  tAieir  owdl  ^TAa.^\iJ^ 
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again  listenwl  to  the  anti-Bourbon  diplomwy  of  KnglaiMl,  nude  a 
separate  x>^ace  with  Austria,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dresden  (De&  S^ 
1746)  closed  tlie  second  Silesian  war.  But,  in  spite  of  the  wftbr 
drawal  of  Prussia,  the  general  war  continued.  Early  in  the  apring 
a  French  army  under  Marshal  Saze  invested  Toumay.  The  Nether- 
lands  were  occupied  by  an  allied  army  of  T^^igliali  and  Dutch.  Then 
cuip.if.te  should  have  been  28,000  English  and  60,000  Dutch, 
"■^•»-  but,  although  it  was  their  own  country  that  wa«  threat- 

ened, the  Dutch  were  so  dilatory  that  the  allied  army  numbered  litUe 
more  than  60,000.  These  were  under  the  Duke  of  Cumbedand  and 
the  Dutch  general  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  Duke,  who  was 
young,  was  somewhat  controlled  by  the  Austrian  Marshal  EonigBegg, 
and  had  with  him  as  his  military  guide  General  Idgonier.  With 
these  troops  the  Duke  advanced  to  the  relief  of  Toumay.  Manhal 
Saxe,  whose  forces  were  much  superior  in  numbers,  could  afford  to 
leave  16,000  men  to  continue  the  siege,  while,  marching  southwazd 
along  the  river,  he  occupied  a  very  strong  position  to  cover  his 
operations.  The  position  was  rendered  almost  unassailable.  The 
French  fewed  southward ;  on  their  right  was  the  river  Scheldt^  with 
the  fortified  bridge  securing  their  communication  and  retreat^  and 
the  village  Antoing.  A  narrow  and  difficult  valley  ran.  along 
their  front  from  Antoing  to  Fontenoy,  and  their  left  was  covered 
by  the  wood  of  Barr6,  on  the  right  of  which  a  redoubt  had  been 
constructed.  The  whole  of  this  position  was  fortified  with  field- 
works  and  abattis,  with  the  exception  of  a  gap  between  Fontenoy  and 
the  wood  of  Band,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  were  held 
to  be  of  themselves  sufficient.  It  was  resolved  to  assault  this  terribly 
strong  position.  To  the  Dutch  was  intrusted  the  attack  of  the  Frendi 
right,  with  the  villages  Antoing  and  Fontenoy ;  to  the  "Rngliah  the 
attack  on  their  left.  The  attack  of  the  Dutch  was  without  energy, 
and  failed,  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  withdrawing  his  troops  to  a 
safe  distance,  kept  them  unemployed  the  remainder  of  the  day.  A 
B»tu«  of  similar  want  of  energy  was  exhibited  by  General  In- 

Fontwoy.  goldsby,  who  had  been  instructed  to  assault  a  redoubt 

itaj  u,  1T45.  ^^  ^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  French  and  to  clear  the  wood  of  Ban^. 
Finding  more  opposition  than  he  expected,  he  withdrew  when  the 
enemy  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  their  redoubt,  and  demanded 
further  orders.  The  English  and  Hanoverians,  on  the  other  hand, 
energetically  assaulted  the  unfortified  gap  between  Fontenoy  and  the 
wood.  Jtegaidleaa  of  the  flanking  ftre  \>y  's«\flL^>i5aa^  ^et^  ^<&^Ynia5«j^ 
tbeypOBhed  Across  the  ravine  and  n-p  t\ve  op^o%\\A  \i\^\.    ^\v!&  «<^bne 
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was  narrow,  ani  they  advanced,  without  deploying,  in  a  solid  column 
10,000  strong  with  a  face  of  about  forty  men.  The  ground  was 
too  rough  for  their  cavalry,  which  therefore  advanced  in  their  rear. 
In  this  solid  formation,  with  astonishing  heroism  and  determi- 
nation, they  pushed  on,  crushing  all  opposition,  and  unchecked  by 
&equent  cavalry  charges.  They  won  the  crown  of  the  position,  cut 
the  enemy's  centre,  and  were  moving  onwards  towards  the  bridge  of 
Calonne,  threatening  thus  to  cut  off  all  retreat  from  the  broken  army. 
The  victory  seemed  decided,  and  Voltaire  allows  that,  had  the  Dutch 
only  moved,  the  French  must  have  been  inevitably  routed  and 
destroyed.  But  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  never  stirred.  Fresh  troops 
could  therefore  be  brought  from  Antoing  and  Fontenoy  to  repel  the 
victoELOUS  column.  In  this  work  it  was  the  Irish  Brigade  which 
chiefly  distinguished  itself,  and  at  last  when,  by  the  advice  of  the  Due 
de  Bichelieu,  four  cannon  were  placed  right  in  front  of  the  column  so 
as  to  fire  down  its  whole  length,  finding  itself  wholly  unsupported, 
the  heroic  body  began  to  give  ground.  It  retired  as  it  had  come, 
slowly,  disputii:^  every  yard,  and  entirely  without  confusion.  When 
it  readied  ground  where  cavalry  could  act,  that  arm,  hitherto  useless, 
covered  the  retreat,  and  the  whole  army  fell  back  to  Ath.  Toumay 
was  treacherously  surrendered,  and  the  allies  had  to  content  them- 
selves with  covering  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  This  wonderful  imsup- 
ported  advance,  though  useless  for  the  battle,  and  purchased  with  im- 
mense loss  of  life,  was  for  long  a  just  source  of  pride  to  the  English 
soldier. 

It  was  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  troops  for  the  defence  of 
England  which  had  rendered  the  campaign  in  Flanders  after  the 
partial  defeat  of  Fontenoy  so  disastrous.    Prince  Charles  Edward, 
though  bitterly  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  the  expedition  in  the 
preceding  year,  did  not  leave  France ;  and  as  the  French  ministry, 
occupied  with  their  continental  affairs,  refused  him  further  assistance, 
lie  determined  to  go  alone  and  unsupported  to  Scotland,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  there,  although  in  p^j^^^  cjharui 
all  his  previous  negotiations  with  them  they  had  refused  sdwwd  uui<u 
to  think  of  a  rising  unsupported  by  foreign  troops  and      *>•**•»*• 
arms.    Scraping  together  what  little  money  he  could,  and  purchasing 
a  small  supply  of  firearms,  the  Prince  embarked  at  Nantes  in  a 
privateer.    He  was  escorted,  without  the  knowledig^  ol  ^JcL'ei  C^^-^^tq^- 
ment^  hy  a  French  num-of-wax,  m  which.  Mb  stoxeB  'weife  ^^ajc&^    ^"a. 
the  passage  to  England  they  encounteped  an  EngjdB^i.  N^sa^^^^sv^n 
though  unable  to  capture  the  Freach  man-oi-^ei   «ii%w^^^  '"^^  ^ 
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vigorotLBly  that  it  had  to  withdraw  to  France  to  refit,  and  it  was  in 
the  little  privateer,  'La  Doutelle,'  thns  stripped  of  his  supplies  «nd 
with  only  seven  companions,  that  the  Prince  reached  the  Hebrides.  In 
this  plight  he  met  but  a  cold  reception,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  persuasion  that  Macdonald  of  Clanranald  and  other 
gentlemen  of  that  tribe  joined  him.  Their  chie^  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald,  and  the  head  of  the  Macleods,  on  whose  assistance  he  had 
relied,  kept  aloof.  Of  more  importance  even  than  the  Macdonalds 
was  the  adhesion  of  Cameron  of  LochieL  This  chief  seems  to  have 
been  won,  against  his  better  judgment,  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
Charles,  who  undoubtedly  had  in  an  unusual  degree  the  art  of  attract- 
ing adherents.  While  still  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  mainland  Charles 
was  joined  by  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  had  been  his  chief  agent, 
and  whom  he  appointed  his  Secretary  of  State.  The  Prince  had 
reached  the  mainland  on  the  25th  of  July;  it  was  not  till  the  30th 
that  information  was  received  by  the  Government  that  he  had  left 
Nantes,  and  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  Scotland  before  it  was 
known  in  London.  On  the  19th  of  August  the  insurrectionaiy 
standard  was  raised  in  the  solitary  valley  of  Glen  Finnan^  where  the 
aged  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  dukedom 
^f  Athol,  read  Prince  Charles's  Commission  of  Kegency.  This 
ceremony  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of 
English  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  a  few  days  previously 
by  Lochiel's  followers  as  they  were  marching  to  reinforce  Fort 
William. 

Scotland  is  cleft  in  sunder  by  a  great  valley  running  from  the 
Beauley  Firth  in  the  north-east  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the 
salt-water  lake  Loch  EiL  This  valley,  at  present  occupied  by  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  forms  the  basin  of  a  chain  of  lakes,  by  far  the 
largest  of  which  is  Loch  Ness,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  north- 
east end  of  the  valley.  Between  its  northern  extremity  and  the  sea 
lies  the  town  of  Inverness;  at  its  southern  end  was  Fort  Augustus, 
one  of  the  forts  established  to  keep  the  Highlands  in  check,  while, 
where  the  valley  reaches  Loch  Eil,  there  was  the  still  more  lonely 
post  of  Fort  William  immediately  under  Ben  Nevis.  It  was  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  this  fort  that  Charles's  followers  were  first 
collected,  and  it  was  while  trying  to  strengthen  it  that  the  royal 
troops  had  first  come  into  collision  with  the  insurgents.  The  tribes  to 
the  north  of  Inverness,  as  well  as  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and 
L,  were  either  well-affected  or  held  in  neutrality  chiefly  by  the 
if  Dnncan  Forbes  of  CuHodeii,  lioid  ?T^\d&\it)  vrho  had 
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alio  eontExved  fxa  the  pEMent  to  attach  Lend  Loraft^  head  of  the 
FEaaeaEiy  to  the  Gofvemineiit  inteiefit,  bo  that  it  was  witJi  the  western 
« ekna  only  tha;t  Ghazles  h^;an  hia  expedition. 

The  'Bing^i*^'  militaij  commander  in  Scotland  was  Sir  John  Cope, 
who  had  altogether  ahont  3000  men  nnder  his  command,  r-n  nnnjw 
All  this  time  the  King  was  absent  from  England^  and  •siiMiuik 
oiden  had  to  he  issued  by  the  Lords  Justices.  They  approved  how> 
ever  of  Gope^  plan  for  Immediately  TnarehiTig  into  the  Highlands  and 
erdahing  the  insoigents  if  possible  among  the  monntainSi  With  this 
intendoni  leaying  his  dragoons  behind  him,  (>)pe  set  ont  from  Stii^^ 
ahmg  the  direct  north  road  towards  Invemess.  At  Dalwhinnie^ 
which  is  now  a  postingHBtation  on  the  great  north  road^  the  military 
zoad  made  by  Marshal  Wade  branched  off  to  Fort  Angastiis^  which  it 
was  Ckype^s  object  to  reach  and  relieve;  the  main  road  passed 
ooLwazds  to  Inyemess.  The  mountain  which  forms  the  sontii-east 
aide  of  the  great  valley  in  which  Fort  Angnstos  lies  has  to  be  crossed. 
It  is  eaUed  in  this  place  Conie-Azrack,  and  to  cross  it  the  road  winds 
In  steep  sigsags.  The  Highlanders  had  got  possession  of  this  diffionlt 
pasB^  and  intended  to  destroy  Cope's  army  while  ascending  the  zigngs. 
Their  disappointment  was  great  when  they  found  that  he  had  turned 
aside  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  was  in  hasty  march  for  Inverness.  By  this 
means  he  probably  hoped  to  strengthen  the  loyal  dans  of  the  north 
and  to  draw  the  Prince's  army  in  pursuit.  He  however  left  the  road 
towards  the  capital  quite  unguarded.  Charles  at  once  pushed  on 
and  crossed  the  Badenoch  mountains  to  Blair  Athol,  from  whence  the 
great  road  runSi  without  any  obstacle,  through  the  Pass  of  EUliecrankie 
into  the  plains  of  Perthshire.  He  rested  a  few  days  at  ^^^^j^^  ^^„u, 
Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by  Drummond,  Duke  of  Mm,  and  gutos 
Perth,  and  by  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Duke  of  Athol's  ^***'"*^ 
brother,  a  man  of  considerable  military  experience  and  capacity.  He 
then  crossed  the  Forth  a  little  above  Stirling,  the  dragoon  regiments 
which  had  been  left  there  retiring  before  him,  and  advanced  rapidly 
towards  Edinburgh.  The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  secure,  but  the 
town  had  no  adequate  fortifications,  and  the  inhabitanto  doubted 
long  and  painfuUy  as  to  whether  they  should  open  their  gates  or  not. 
The  news  that  Cope,  on  learning  his  mistake,  had  taken  ship  and  had 
already  reached  Dunbar,  encouraged  them  to  think  of  resistance,  but 
their  determination  vanished  away  after  a  skirmish  called  ''  the  canter 
of  Colt-Brig,''  when  two  regiments  of  dragoons  ran  away ^  and  did  tdl<;^^ 
stop  till  they  reached  Dunbar.  Negotiadona  wei^  «i&^  o*^  \^^\i^ 
were  cut  abort  bjr  the  Burpuae  oi  Xk^  \fx^rDL\s^  \ai«a  "ELV^ga^JSS^^ss^    ^^ 
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the  17th  of  September  Charles  took  possessioii  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  by  no  means  sorry  to 
Cop*  luuu  receive  him.  He  could  not  rest  long,  however,  as  Cope 
ftt  Danbftr.  ^^g  marching  along  the  Firth  from  Dunbar.  He  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  enemy  between  that  town  and  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Prince  marched  along  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Firth,  and  Cope 
was  surprised  to  find  his  enemy  again  beyond  him.  He  was  then  near 
Prestoupans.  He  changed  his  face  at  once,  and  lay  with  his  back 
to  the  Firth  and  his  face  to  the  hills,  as  he  believed  in  an  unassailable 
position,  separated  from  the  Highlanders  by  a  morass.  But  Charles 
was  bent  on  fighting,  and  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  morass  to 
the  eastward  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Down  this  he  led  his  forces 
so  as  to  gain  a  position  eastward  of  the  English,  who  had  again  to 
change  their  face,  looking  now  directly  eastward,  with  their  backs 
to  Edinburgh.  Their  infantry  were  in  the  centre,  their  cavalry  on 
,  ^  ^  ^  .         either  flank.    The  battle  is  said  to  have  been  decided 

Zi  defeated 

at  PreetonpaiuL  in  slz  mlnutes.  The  rush  of  the  Highlanders  renewed 
Sept.  21.  ^^  panic  among  the  dragoons,  who  all  took  to  their 

heels.  The  infantry  stood  with  their  flanks  exposed,  and  as  their 
fire  did  not  check  the  Highlanders,  they  were  soon  engaged  at  close 
quarters,  where  the  Highland  target  parried  the  bayonet  thrust,  while 
the  right  hand  was  free  to  use  the  claymore.  The  line  was  soon 
broken,  and  it  is  said  that  not  more  than  170  escaped  death  or  capture. 
The  cavalry,  taking  Cope  with  them,  did  not  draw  bridle  till  they 
reached  Berwick. 

Some  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  to  withstand  the 
advance  of  the  rebels.  Marshal  Wade  was  at  Newcastle  with 
Indifference  s^ch  troops  as  he  could  collect,  the  Dutch  were  called 
of  England.  upon  to  supply,  in  accordance  with  their  treaty,  6000 
men,  and  some  regiments  were  recalled  from  Flanders.  But  through- 
out the  population  of  England  there  was  now,  and  through  the 
whole  campaign,  a  strange  carelessness  as  to  which  side  should  prove 
victorious.  The  Kevolution  had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  an 
aristocratic  movement.  It  had  moved  the  power  from  the  Crown 
only  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  Parliament  was  so  far 
from  being  an  adequate  representative  body,  that  the  disputes  carried 
on  in  it  excited  no  very  warm  interest  in  the  nation  at  large.  At 
times  indeed  it  was  necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  excite  the  people 
by  some  national  cry  ;  but  that  Opposition  had  uniformly  employed 
the  most  violent  language  against  the  Hanoverian  influence  and  the 
minister  of  the  Hanoverian  King,    SucVi  ^jaiWoiX  Vie.^^  Wi^tftlat^  ^^a 
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the  people  had  been  allowed  of  what  waa  going  on  among  theb 
fgpwmmm  had  all  tended  zather  to  direct  the  loyalty,  whidh  waa  then 
ao  inherent  a  dhaiaGteristlo  of  the  Engliah,  towaxda  the  exiled  hooae. 
Ezoflpt  in  the  matter  of  religion^  the  people  at  large  were  aUe  to 
diaoover  but  little  difference  whether  their  king  waa  a  Stuart  or 
a  Qnelph ;  and  on  this  occaslan  the  aasiuance  had  been  carefdlly 
qneead  that  the  priyil^ieB  of  the  Ohnrch  of  Engjiand  would  not  be 
tonehed;  indeed  one  of  Charles's  difficulties  arose  from  the  jealonify 
of  hia  Protestant  followers.  The  class  who  had  gained  by  the 
Bevohition  was  that  class  which  Walpole  and  Walpole's  policy 
had  ohiefly  fiavonred — the  middle  class ;  bnt  as  nsnal  the  middle 
elaas  was  apa^ietLo  and  slow  to  risk  anything  nnless  for  some 
penwnal  object  At  first  therefore  it  was  the  Qovemment^  nnaided 
by  the  people,  which  had  to  check  the  insurrection.  It  will  be  seen 
that  afterwards  the  aristocracy  offered,  though  in  a  yeiy  selfish 
manner,  to  come  forward,  and  that  some  towns,  especially  in  Scotland, 
awoke  to  their  responsibilities,  bat  on  the  whole  it  was  the  Qovem- 
ment  ahme  which  had  to  act  by  means  of  its  soldiets,  and  T^gl<>»"i 
hftd  been  stripped  of  soldiers  for  its  foreign  wan.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jacobites  had  seen  the  insuzrection  of  1716  so  thoiong^y 
fatUe,  and  had  dozing  Walpole's  long  administration  so  settled  down 
under  the  existing  Qovemment,  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  enthusi- 
astic took  a  real  interest  in  the  quarreL 

Had  Prince  Charles  advanced  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpans  he  would  have  found  himself  ahnost  unopposed ;  q^,„|„  ^^,^ 
but  by  the  time  he  had  collected  some  money,  gathered  imo  saiiMd  m 
in  his  reinforcements,  organized  his  army,  and  persuaded  ^  ^  '^^' 
the  Highlanders  to  cross  the  border.  Marshal  Wade's  army  had 
increased  to  10,000 ;  the  Dutch  and  English  troops  had  come  from 
abroad ;  there  was  a  second  army  under  the  Du^  of  Cumberland 
formed  in  the  centre  of  England ;  the  guards  and  trained  bands  had 
marched  out  to  Finchley  and  formed  a  third  body,  which  the  King 
declared  he  would  himself  lead.  To  turn  the  position  of  Wade  at 
Newcastie  it  was  determined,  as  in  1716,  to  march  along  behind  the 
Cheviots  and  enter  England  by  Carlisle ;  and  the  dans  (about  6000 
strong)  crossed  the  Border  on  tiie  8th  of  November.  Carlisle  yielded 
without  much  difficulty,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Qeoige 
Murray,  who  now  assumed  the  military  command  of  the  army,  it  was 
determined  to  advance  into  the  heart  of  England.  In  two  \K^di&& 
they  marched  up  the  Eden  over  Sliap  EeSi  \o  lA3i<(se:i^T  «&.^  \i^ 
Preston;  the  Prince  wiuning  the  liea;rt  of  thie  'fi\^Ai«\^ggis^\^^  ^«83;i 
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...„  tli<:ir  drew  and  marching  at  the  head  of  the  seocmd  division, 
as  Btroijjj  aiid  unwearied  as  the  best  among  them,  for  he  was  gifted 
•*'ith  a  fine  athletic  body,  which  he  had  further  trained  by  eonstuit 
exerciae.  Hia  carria^^e  he  inaisted  upon  offering  to  the  aged  Lord  Pit^ 
sligo.   Ilis  care  for  his  followers,  of  which  this  is  an  instance,  tended 
much  to  endear  him  to  them;  he  was  at  this  part  of  his  life  adorned 
with  many  of  the  best  graces  of  a  king ;  his  clemency  was  the  canBtant 
complaint  of  his  sterner  counsellors.  It  is  said  indeed  to  have  eneofor- 
af;ed  more  than  one  attempt  at  assassinatioiL  Towards  his  enemy,  the 
Elector  as  he  called  him,  he  was  also  studiously  merciful  and  dignified. 
In  all  negotiations  with  his  followers  or  with  the  French  the  safety  of 
the  Hanoverian  Elector  and  lus  family  was  bargained  for ;  and  even 
when  £30,000  was  put  upon  his  head,  dead  or  alive,  after  entizely 
refusing  to  make  a  counter  proclamation,  he  insisted  on  offering  only 
£30.    This  was  indeed  afterwards  overruled,  and  a  larger  rewaid 
offered,  but  he  even  then  said  he  felt  sure  no  follower  of  hia  was 
capable  of  winning  it,  and  the  proclamation  ended  :  "  Should  any 
fatal  accident  happen  from  hence  let  the  blame  lie  entirely  at  the 
door  of  those  who  first  set  the  infamous  example." 

The  army  passed  Preston,  that  ill-omened  town  to  the  Stoart  canae, 
in  all  haste,  entered  Manchester,  where  they  met  with  more  recmile 
than  usual.  stUfiilly  dec<?ived  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  into  the  idea 
lliat  ihey  were  marching  towards  Wales,  got  past  his  aimy,  and  had 
notLing  between  them  and  London  except  the  camp  at  Finchley. 
Tiiey  reach i\l  Dirbv,  but  there  Lord  Greorge  Murray  and  all  the 
commaniiiTs  unanimously  advised  retreat.    It  was  true  that  they 
had  thuli'il  KM.h  "NVade  and  Cumberland,  but  those  commanders 
with  their  annios  wore  following  them  close  ;  the  slightest  check 
before  reaching  IxMuIon,  and  their  little  army  of  5000  would  be 
envelo]H\l  by  Si\i\H>  men  :  it  would  surely  be  bett^j  to  fall  back 
iipon  their  f.n]^port*  in  i^cotl^d.  where  Loi\i  Strathallan  had  a  force 
ol"  some  3iHX>  or  4iHV>  mm.    Charles  was  unable  to  hold  out  against 
the*?  aTiiamcntft,  IvAckinl  by  all  the  men  of  military  weight  in  his 
army,  and  Vi'r>'  willo.nly  and  unwillingly  at  length  gave  hia  conBent 
to  a  rotri^U    U  \%  plain  that  the  Scotdi  chiefs  had  bwsn  thoroughly 
disappointiAd  in  ih*  n«itnilit;y  of  the  English  popuUtion,  were  begin- 
ning to  ter  telMt  Vimkllii^  wd  thcmghl  it  m.w  pmdent  as  well 

*     ^"Sl*"**  *•  *^"*'^  kingiiosna.  and   establish 

iOt  ton  » V.\tvfiL  cv^  ^^csKXwcv^.    '^^ss^ 
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or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  regarded  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess as  very  great,  and  London  was  stricken  with  panic ;  the  Bank 
was  reduced  to  pay  in  sixpences ;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  said  to 
have  seriously  thought  of  declaring  for  the  Pretender ;  the  King  sent 
some  of  his  Enables  to  the  river  ready  for  embarkation.  The  camp 
at  Finchley  was  by  no  means  completed ;  Wade  and  Cumberland 
were  so  far  behind  that  they  scarcely  hoped  to  come  up  with  the 
Highlanders ;  the  occupation  of  London  would  have  been  the  signal 
for  a  French  invasion,  and  probably  for  a  great  Jacobite  rising  in 
England.  The  day  on  which  the  news  of  the  advance  to  Derby  was 
known  was  called  Black  Friday. 

The  retreat  was  very  rapid,  and,  as  was  natural,  now  that  the 
soldiers  were  in  bad  humour,  by  no  means  orderly.    The  insurgents 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  came  up  with 
them,  but  was  checked  in  a  skirmish  near  Penrith,  and  passing 
through  Carlisle,  which  was  speedily  recaptured  by  the  !l^glish, 
reached  Glasgow,  where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  means  of 
large  requisitions  succeeded  in  refreshing  and  reorganizing  them- 
selves after  their  rapid  march.    They  had  marched  580  o,„^,i^  b«iie«i 
miles  in  56  days.    After  a  week's  rest  they  advanced  BtixUag. 
to  besiege  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  which  was  defended  '*^  ''  "*** 
by  General  Blakeney.    Being  joined  by  the  Scotch  army  under 
Strathallan,  with  whom  were  some  French  soldiers,  and  Lord  John 
Drummond,  a  general  in  the  French  service,  the  Pretender's  army 
reached  the  number  of  9000,  the  largest  he  ever  commanded.    Wade, 
who  had  grown  slow  from  age,  was  superseded  by  General  Hawley  by 
the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    He  was  an  ojficer  of  some 
experience,  but  little  talent,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition.     He  was 
nicknamed  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us, 
"was  brave  and  able,  with  no  small  bias  to  the  brutal."  He  profoundly 
despised  his  enemies,  and  advancing  to  relieve  Stirling  Castle,  took 
up  his  position  at  Falkirk  without  even  ordinary  military  precaution. 
He  was  not  even  present  with  his  army,  but  was  enjoying,  with  some 
of  his  officers,  the  civilities  of  Callendar  House,  where  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  whose  husband  was  with  the  Pretender,  was  wim  the 
entertaining  and  delaying  them.    There  are  two  roads  ^tSirkf 
between  Stirling  and  Falkirk ;  some  troops  were  sent  '»».  it. 
forward  by  the  straight  Toad.  to  deceive  the  English.,  T^ViS^fe  >5)tL'^  TiajNfljL 
bodjr  under  Charles  swept  round  to  the  BOXLtli.    TYi'ey  "^^t»  \S\kq. 
Beparated  from  the  English  by  a  liigh  rugged  lieat\i  c^XY^^^^Ss^cc^^ 
Mmr,     ^^ii^AeneTra  of  tieir  approach  was  bTO\ig^^^^^^'^^l>^ 
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hastened  to  the  field,  and  led  hii  cavalzy  zapidly  foirwaid  to  try  and 
Becure  the  czest  of  thia  hill.  It  wia  a  zace  between  him  and  the 
Highlanders,  and  they  succeeded  in  winning  it.  Hawley  fall  back  to 
lower  ground,  and  arranged  hii  troopa,  with  their  ijght  upon  a  biokfin 
ravine  which  descended  to  the  plain.  His  artillery  got  hopeleai^ 
jammed  in  a  morass.  The  botde  began  with  a  charge  of  the  royal 
cavalry  on  the  left,  which  was  met  by  a  steady  fire  from  the  Higjbr 
landers,  from  which  the  dragoons  as  usual  fled,  all  but  one  regimenl 
The  Highlanders,  then  rushing  forward,  entirely  broke  the  centre  and 
left  of  the  royal  army,  but  their  rush  was  checked  by  the  ravine 
on  the  right ;  the  royal  troops  there  held  their  own,  and  being  joined 
by  the  one  steady  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  enabled  to  make  an 
orderly  retreat  One  of  the  flying  regiments  had  fought  well  at 
Fontenoy,  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  had  been  present 
at  that  battle,  believed  that  their  retreat  was  a  feint,  and  by  his 
advice  further  attack  was  suspended.  Charles  had  shown  consider- 
able skill  in  bringing  his  troops  with  their  back  to  the  wind,  bo  that 
the  driving  storm  and  cold  January  wind  might  beat  full  in  the  fGM^es 
of  the  English  troops. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  detained  in  the  south  of 
oamb«riAad  England  in  expectation  of  a  French  invasion,  was 
takM  eommaad  indignant  at  this  defeat,  and  declaring  that  he  would 
of  the  army.  lui^geif  willingly  lead  the  broken  remains  of  Haw- 
ley's  army  against  the  Highlanders,  got  himself  appointed  com- 
mander. He  was  a  yoimg  man  of  great  energy,  with  the  hereditary 
bravery  of  his  family,  and  an  active  if  not  a  very  able  general;  he 
had,  moreover,  won  the  confidence  of  the  army  at  Fontenoy.  He 
was  a  man  however  of  violent  passions,  and  at  present  roused 
almost  to  ferocity  by  the  success  of  the  Highlanders,  which  touched 
his  pride  both  as  a  military  man  and  a  prince  of  the  Hanoverian 
house.  The  Pretender  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  but  persisted, 
from  a  false  sense  of  honour,  In  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  allowed 
the  broken  English  army  to  be  reconstituted.  He  was  however 
obliged  to  desist  from  this  project  by  a  memorial  signed  by  all  his 
chiefs,  and  presented  by  Lord  George  Murray.  Some  coldness  had 
arisen  between  the  Prince  and  his  followers  ever  since  the  retreat 
from  Derby,  and  the  present  prudent  counsel  tended  still  further  to 
widen  the  breach.  The  army  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  marched 
rapidly  towards  Inverness,  where  they  were  to  unite.  Cumberland 
liosteued  In  pursuit.  Inverness  was  easily  mastered,  and  the  neigh- 
botirmi;  clan,  ilm  M/ickinttmhcH,  joiueOl  lUva  Piui^^.  %u\,  >iXia^Ti^\^\^ 
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now  frilly  on  the  alert,  prevented  the  arrival  of  any  supplies  from 
France,  and  the  amy  was  sufiFermg  from  want  of  provmona  and 
money.  Cumberland's  army  was  meanwhile  well  supplied  from  the 
sea,  and  marched  towards  Inverness  along  the  coast  from  Aberdeen. 
The  passages  of  the  rivers,  Spey,  Findhom,  and  Nairn,  were  but 
weakly  disputed,  and  on  the  14th  of  April  the  royal  army  entered 
the  town  of  Nairn.  That  night  Charles  slept  at  Culloden  House, 
the  seat  of  President  Forbes,  who  had  fled  on  his  approach.  Want 
of  provisions,  and  the  habit  of  the  Highlanders  of  returning  at 
times  to  their  homes,  had  reduced  his  army  to  about  5000,  and 
of  these  many  were  absent  from  the  standards  in  Inverness  and 
elsewhere  searching  for  food.  It  was  determined,  at  v  defeats 
the  suggestion  of  Charles  and  Lord  George  Murray,  to  ^^^^ 
attempt  a  night  surprise,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  aiou  le, 
and  the  weariness  of  the  men  prevented  its  success,  and  the  hour 
proposed  for  the  attack  still  found  them  four  miles  from  the  English 
poets.  They  fell  back  to  Culloden  Moor.  Murray  and  some  others 
vranted  to  retire,  but  Charles  and  some  of  his  more  reckless  followers 
from  France,  in  overweening  trust  in  the  dash  of  the  Highlanders, 
insisted  upon  fighting.  The  men  of  Athol,  the  Camerons  and  the 
Stuarts,  had  the  right  of  the  line  under  Lord  George  Murray,  whUe 
the  Macdonalds,  who  claimed  that  position  ever  since  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum,  sulkily  received  orders  to  occupy  the  left.  Taught  by 
former  experience,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ranged  his  army  in  three 
lines,  with  cannon  between  every  two  regiments,  the  second  line 
being  drawn  up  three  deep,  and  arranged  as  men  now  are  when 
forming  square  to  receive  cavalry.  The  opening  cannonade  was 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  English,  and  observing  the  loss  of  his 
followers,  Murray  advanced  with  the  right.  Wearied  and  harassed 
as  they  were,  the  Highlanders  broke  through  the  first  line,  and 
captured  two  cannon,  but  the  firm  formation  and  scathing  fire  of  the 
second  line  threw  them  into  hopeless  confusion.  On  the  left  of  the 
Highland  line  the  Macdonalds,  aggrieved  at  their  position,  remained 
immoveable,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  commander,  in 
spite  even  of  the  touching  words  of  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  who 
cried  as  he  fell,  "  My  God,  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken 
me  !"  They  afterwards  fell  back  and  joined  the  second  line.  They 
were  however  now  outflanked,  and  their  retreat  threatened,  and 
though  there  were  some  thoughts  of  trying  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  with  the  unbroken  left,  the  more  prudftiA.  cSaacK^  Tfc^K^^^ 
tlie  battle  as  lost,  and  compelled  ChaTlea  to  fLy.    'B^ek  "^^"o^.  ^kc^  ^^^ 
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ftll  to  Jyjrd  Lovat'i  reridence,  but,  finding  bnt  a  cold  leeeption 
frr/m  Uiot  •churning  villain,  who  was  trying  to  keep  well  with 
ihm  Oovemment,  while  he  had  sent  his  son  and  dan  to  join 
tlw  Prince,  ho  fled  onwards  till  he  reached  the  Castle  of  Glen- 
garry, iHjyond  Fort  Augustus.  The  broken  fragmenta  <rf  his 
aniiy  w«ro  collected,  about  1200  in  number,  by  the  skill  of 
l^inJ  Owjrgo  Murray  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch.  But  Charles  gave 
up  i\m  stnigKlo,  and  sent  orders  that  they  should  look  to  their 
own  nafety.  Tlio  insurrection  was  over :  vengeance  b^an.  Tha 
cruitliy  with  wlilch  that  vengeance  was  executed  gained  Cum- 
m4  •r««ur  l'criwi<l  the  nickname  of  "  The  Butcber."  In  the 
MpprMMttiM  jnirsuit  after  Culloden  but  Httle  quarter  was  given, 
nbtiiiM.  ^^  ^^  ^^  brutal  ferocity  stained  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Hoifio  wounded  Highlanders  who  had  crawled  to  a  form  building 
were  deliberately  burnt  to  death  in  it.  The  prisoners  were  kept  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  many  of  the  wounded  pnt  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  Cumberland  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Fort 
Augustus,  and  harried  the  neighbouring  country  with  every  species 
of  military  execution.  Acts  of  cruelty  and  of  wUd  license  were  done 
chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  General  Hawley,  but  not  without  Cum- 
berland's knowledge.  The  Duke  was  however,  and  rightly,  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  England. 

For  five  months  Charles  was  a  solitary  fugitive  in  the  Highlands 
ohariM  sieapM  ^^^  Hebrides.  He  frequently  had  to  trust  his  secret  to 
to  p»«iu».  ^e  poorest  Highlanders,  but  the  high  price  set  on  his 

head  never  induced  them  for  a  moment  to  break  their  faith.  His  best 
known  escape  took  place  in  South  Uist,  whither  he  had  been  tracked 
very  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  2000  men.  Flora  Macdonald,  a  young  lady  visiting 
Clanranald's  family,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  through  this 
difficulty  by  procuring  from  her  stepfather,  who  was  an  officer  in  the 
King's  army,  a  passport  for  herself  and  a  female  servant.  In  this 
disguise  she  took  Charles  with  her  into  Skye,  where,  making  his 
secret  known  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald^  who  was  in 
the  King's  interert,  she  by  her  means  got  him  put  under  the  charge 
of  MacdOTjld  of  Kbgrtmq^  who  biOTght  him  t^  ot  esd^tv. 

We "^ *M^ »•> ™ Mjht  WA  maaX  of  grace  in  the  management^ 
r"  ^^afajSS^MBMbBJP?^  *^  watercourses,  very  nearly 

ittwwarda  married  the  son  of 
fOnthe  SOth  September,  attended 
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for  France  from  Loch-na-Nuagh,  the  very  spot  where  he  had  landed 
fbnrteen  monthB  before. 

Thus  terminated  a  most  romantic  piece  of  military  history, 
astonishing  both  in  the  success  which  the  small  body  of  Highlanders 
were  able  to  gain  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their  luccesses  were 
brought  to  an  end.  Had  Lord  Geoige  Murray  been  a  worse  general, 
and  had  the  Scotch  chiefs  had  less  at  heart  the  separation  of  Scotland 
from  England,  the  success  of  the  enterprise  might  have  been  different 
At  the  two  critical  periods  of  the  war,  at  Derby  and  after  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  Charles  was  probably  right  in  disliking  any  retrograde 
moyements.  No  doubt,  on  purely  miUtary  grounds,  his  opinion  was 
wrong ;  but  a  body  of  half-trained  enthusiastic  Highlanders  are  nothing 
unless  "victorious.  The  marked  change  visible  in  their  retreat  both 
from  Derby  and  from  Stirling,  on  both  of  which  occasions  great 
disorder  and  want  of  discipline  arose,  shows  that  the  moral  side  of 
the  moyement  was  not  sufficiently  considered  by  the  generals.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  George  Murray  showed  great  skill  in  hood- 
winking and  passing  the  armies  both  of  Wade  and  Cumberland,  and 
much  good  judgment  in  refusing  to  introduce  regular  drill  or  arms 
among  the  Highland  regiments.  The  Lords  Balmerino  and  Kilmar- 
nock were  beheaded  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy,  and  Lord  Lovat, 
wily  though  he  had  been,  was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Princess  Secretary  of  State,  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  turned  King's 
evidence,  and  executed.  Many  stringent  measures  against  the 
Highlanders  were  at  once  passed,  such  as  the  Disarming  Act,  the  Act 
to  forbid  the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress,  and  more  important,  an 
Act  for  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions,  by  which  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  was  destroyed,  and  regular  tribunals 
under  responsible  judges  established. 

At   the   very  time    that    the    Highlanders   were    still    in    the 
country  England  had  passed  through  a  ministerial  crisis,  mnirteriai 
The  Pelhams  had  found  themselves  thwarted  and  in  eriaii. 
danger  of  being  supplanted  by  Granville  (Carteret); 
for  although  they  had  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  the  minis- 
try, he  was  still  the  King's  favourite — a  position  which  he  had 
earned  by  constantly  seconding  the  royal  wishes  with  regard  to 
foreign  politics.    The  chief  opponents  of  these  views  were  Pitt  and 
Chesterfield,   and  the   Pelhams  now    determined    upon   bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt  into  the 
ministry.    The  King,  influenced  by  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Bath^ 
refused  to  admit  him,  and  the  Pelhams,  their  ixieii^ljftx^'^'KrKW^^ 
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(SUwhope),  and  their  whole  party  resigned.  The  King  at  ooee  in- 
utructed  Lord  Qranville  to  form  a  new  Qovemment.  He  undeEtoiA 
the  taak,  but  three  dayi  sufficed  to  show  that  the  King's  fii;foiir  was 
no  match  for  the  Parliamentary  inflnence  of  the  great  Whig  paztj,  of 
which  Newcastle  was  the  acknowledged  leader.  Mnch  against  bis  will, 
t(ie  King  had  to  receive  back  his  old  ministry  npon  any  terms  tliey 
chose  to  proiKisCy  and  Pitt  became  first  Yice-Treasorer  of  Ireland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  this  position  he  was 
enabled  much  to  increase  his  popularity,  by  rejecting  the  yast  profits 
which  it  had  been  the  habit  hitherto  for  the  Paymaster  to  make.  That 
officer  }ia/l  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  large  percentage  upon  all 
foreign  subsidies,  and  of  using  as  his  own  the  interest  accming  from 
the  large  balance  of  public  money  he  had  constantly  in  hand.  These 
profits  Pitt  rejected,  and  at  once  established  a  reputation  for  dis- 
interestedness. 

The  insurrection  in  Scotland  had  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
ESictoftt*  continental  war.  The  campaign  in  Flanders^  where 
^SH^m^^^  the  Austrians  had  been  deprived  of  Kngliwh  sucoonr, 
w.  had  been  very  unfavourable,  and  after  the  battle  of 

Haucoux,  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  mastered  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  But,  deprived  of  their  Bavarian 
allies  by  the  Treaty  of  Fuessen,  of  the  Prussians  by  the  Treaty  of 
Dresden,  and  all  hearty  support  from  Spain  by  the  death  of  Philip  V., 
they  began  to  think  of  peace,  and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Breda. 
Lord  Harrington,  having  fiedlen  under  the  King's  displeasure  for  his 
conduct  in  the  ministerial  crisis,  had  resigned,  and  Chesterfield  was 
called  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Irelimd  to  become  Secretary  of 
State.  He  at  once  beganjto  use  his  influence,  which  was  very  great,  both 
from  his  social  gifts  and  from  his  eloquence,  in  favour  of  peace,  so  that 
there  seemed  some  hopes  of  a  cessation  of  the  war.  It  was  pursued 
however  without  check  during  the  whole  of  the  next  year.  In  Hol- 
land the  appearance  of  20,000  French  within  the  frontier  roused  the 
national  spirit,  and  the  people,  disgusted  with  the  dilatory  conduct  of 
their  republican  chiefs,  rose  in  revolution ;  they  again  looked  for 
safety  to  the  house  of  Nassau,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Gteorge  II.,  was  made  hereditary  Stadtholder.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Duke  of  Cnmbedand  he  took  command  of  the  army 
in  Flanden^  hut  WM  dilHted  with  much  loss  to  the  English  at  the 
^tde  <xf  I^^II^AjMMAMmi  «f  Beigen-op-Zoom  was  taken, 

and  ^yilfllllllll^^^^^^lilll'^^  nduoh  Holland  depended, 

"tiha  coTixsA  of  the 
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war  in  Italy  had  been  constantly  disastrous  to  France.  The  Austrians, 
&eed  from  the  pressure  of  Frederick  on  the  north,  were  able  to  act  with 
vigour.  They  were  so  successful  that  Qenoa  was  taken,  and  Provence 
itself  invaded ;  and  though  in  the  following  year  the  Austrians  weie 
driven  fromFrance  and  Genoa  regained,  the  war  in  that  direction  closed 
with  a  complete  victory  over  the  French  at  Exiles,  and  the  French 
troops  withdrew  to  their  own  country,  not  to  appear  in  Italy  again 
till  the  renewed  vigour  of  the  Revolution  plunged  them  afresh  into  a 
career  of  conquest.  Meanwhile,  however,  in  spite  of  these  disasters 
upon  land,  England  had  been  steadily  gaining  its  real  object  Hol- 
land, whose  political  importance  had  almost  disappeared,  and  which 
had  become  a  faithful  follower  of  England,  was  still  more  closely 
joined  to  that  country  by  its  late  revolution.  Upon  the  sea  disaster 
everywhere  met  the  French.  Their  colonial  empire  was  attacked^  Cape 
Breton  Island  was  captured,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada  thus 
laid  open  to  the  English.  Their  navy  gradually  dwindled  away,  till  it 
was  represented  by  three  or  four  ships  only.  They  were  wearied  of  the 
war,  and  alarmed  at  the  immense  addition  to  their  debt.  The  Dutch 
were  disappointed  at  the  want  of  success  which  had  attended  their 
revolution ;  and  the  English  were  satisfied  with  the  destruction  of  the 
French  marine.  All  parties  were  thus  at  length  ready  to  listen  to  a 
reasonable  peace. 

It  was  therefore  determined  to  hold  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  Moreover,  the  Pelhams  had  now  resumed  in  some  degree  the 
pacific  policy  of  Walpole,  and  the  apparent  certainty  of  the  fall  of 
Maestiicht  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  On  the  30th  of  April  the 
preliminaries  were  signed  between  France,  England  and  Holland, 
without  waiting  for  the  agreement  of  Austria  and  Spain.  ^^^  ^ 
The  terms  of  those  preliminaries  befitted  the  causeless  Aiz-i»-€Qi»p«iit. 
war  which  they  terminated.  The  chief  condition  was  ^^***  "*** 
the  complete  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests,  and  the  return  of  each 
party  to  its  position  before  the  war.  There  were,  however,  some  slight 
changes ;  Parma  was  to  be  given  to  the  Infant  Don  Philip ;  the  cessions 
of  Austria  to  both  Prussia  and  Sardinia  were  to  be  secured,  and  Spain 
was  to  restore  the  Assiento  Treaty  and  the  right  of  a  periodical  vessel 
in  the  South  Seas  to  the  English,  while  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
towards  the  sea  were  to  be  destroyed ;  in  exchange  for  its  losses  Austria 
received  the  complete  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Emperor.  The  restoration  of  conquests 
touched  even  India,  where  the  conquest  of  Madras  and  ^««^\a«\ 
the  resistance  of  Pondicherry  to  the  English  8xm&  YiaA.  xsi*n»«. 
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raised  in  the  mindB  of  the  French  well-gronnded  hopes  of  foimduig« 
colonial  empire.  Taking  the  war  as  a  whole  its  resolta  were  these: 
Holland  had  disappeared  from  the  rank  of  great  nations ;  it  wu 
evident  that  it  could  not  defend  itself  against  France.  Austria, 
though  it  had  lost  Silesia,  had  learnt  the  strength  to  be  derived  from 
the  military  resources  of  its  eastern  provinces.  Prussia  had  proved 
itself  a  predominant  power  in  Europe.  England  had  secured  its 
maritime  supremacy.  France  had  exhibited  its  growing  weaknesa, 
Aad  lost  its  best  opportunity  of  re-establishing  itself  upon  the  sea, 
and  under  a  show  of  magnanimous  generosity  had  made  plain  to  the 
world  its  total  absence  of  good  government,  of  good  administration,  or 
good  diplomacy. 

The  period  of  the  premiership  of  Henry  Pelham  is  marked  by 
the  absence  of  parliamentary  contest    Taught  by  the  stonny  dose 

^^,  of  Walpole's  career,  he  so  far  deviated  from  his  master's 

oondiiAtory  precepts,  that,  instead  of  wishing  to  stand  alone  in  his 
fOTinimtiift.  government,  his  chief  object  was  to  conciliate  all  partiefl^ 
and  the  broad  ministry  over  which  he  presided  included  nearly  all 
the  men  of  striking  talent  in  Parliament.  There  was  no  opposition 
worth  mentioning,  except  a  little  clique  who  gathered  round  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  at  whose  head  was  Doddington.  It  was  not 
till  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  in  1754  that  the  strife  of  parties  again 
began. 

Meanwhile  the  system  of  subsidies  to  foreign  powers  was  quietly 

flnaacui  carried  on,  even  Pitt  ceasing  to  raise  his  voice  against 
msMorei.  them.    The  lull  of  party  strife,  and  the  strength  of  his 

""°*  position,  enabled  the  minister,  who  was  a  good  financier, 

to  alleviate  what  was  then  considered  a  very  threatening  danger  to 
the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  the  firm  and 
constant  increase  of  the  national  wealth.  He  determined  to  introduce 
a  measure  (1750)  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which  was  at  that 
time  about  ;fi78,000,000,  paying  an  interest  of  ;fi3,000,000  a  year.  This 
sum  was  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  formidable.  But  Pelham, 
rightly  thinking  that  the  country  could  well  bear  the  amount  of  debt, 
directed  his  attention  not  to  diminishing  the  capital  but  to  loweringthe 
rate  of  interest.  This  plan  had  indeed  been  carried  out  constantly  since 
the  time  of  William  III.,  and  as  the  operation  had  been  always  success- 
ful, it  marks  the  increased  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  Government, 
and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  nation,  since  money  could  be  procured 
at  gradually  cheapening  rates.  Under  William  III.  eight  per  cent, 
had  been  given :  under  Queen  Anne  the  interest  had  bcieii  reduced 
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to  lix ;  under  Gecoge  I.  to  five  and  to  four ;  Pellnan  now  piopoaed 
to  lednee  it  to  three  per  cent.  In  spite  of  some  natural  opposition 
the  Bill  was  carried.  Those  who  were  nnwilling  to  receiye  the 
reduced  interest^  and  there  were  few  such,  received  their  capital  firom 
money  borrowed  at  three  per  cent  The  rest  accepted  the  terms, 
whieh  were  three  and  a  half,  for  the  next  eight  years,  and  three  per 
cent,  after  1758.  The  annual  saving  was  more  than  half  a  mOliony 
and  Smollett  says  that  Europe  saw  with  wonder  England  reducing 
the  national  obligations  inmiediately  after  a  war  which  had  almost 
mined  Europe.  Three  millions  was  indeed  a  considerable  charge 
-upon  a  revenue  amounting  to  about  £8,523,540.  This  was  dedved 
£rom  four  principal  sources ; — more  than  j^,800,0(X)  from  Excise 
and  Malt  Tax,  X1,900,0(X)  and  over  firom  the  customs ;  j£l,637|0O8 
from  the  Land  Tax,  and  the  rest  from  the  stamp  duties  and  other 
■mail  sources.  The  late  war  had  cost  the  nation  upwards  of 
j68O,00O,00O,  and  many  financiers,  not  foreseeing  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  the  national  resources  which  the  next  half  century  would 
psodnce,  took  a  gloomy  view  of  the  financial  position  of  England. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ease  with  which  Pelham  completed  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  proved  that  there  was  considerable  wealth 
in  the  country. 

Indeed,  although  the  great  industrial  period  had  notyetquite  arrived, 
both  commerce  and  manufactures  were  making  consider-  ^^^.^^^  ^^ 
able  strides,  and  that  wealth  was  accumulating  which  w«ath  and 
was  to  find  its  employment  in  the  next  decade.    Several  *"**** 
branches  of  foreign  trade  had  been  relieved  from  restrictions — whale 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  African  trade  and  the  silk  trade  had  all 
been  relieved,  while  manufactures  had  been  steadily  increasing.    As 
early  as  1715  silk  spiiming  had  been  introduced  at  Derby ;  and  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which,  with  the  silk,  were  heavily  protected, 
were  of  great  and  increasing  importance.    The  use  of  cotton,  which 
was  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Lancashire,  was  regarded  most 
unwisely  as  injurious,  and  but  little  use  was  made  of  it  except  for 
mixing  with  silk  and  wool,  and  in  a  snuQl  degree  for  exportation. 
Protection  of  silk  and  wool  even  went  so  far  that  penalties  were 
laid  on  the  wearing  and  selling  of  calico  goods.    Both  in  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  metal  works  were  largely  established,  and  silver  plated 
upon  other  metals,  which  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  in  1742,  was 
soon  widely  used  under  the  title  of  Sheffield  plate.    Improvements, 
too,  had  also  been  made  in  the  stocking-frame,  «n^,mVl^^^'^^St£OL 
Eaja  had  invented  bis  Bbnttle,  which  doubled  l^e  ttOLcrai^^  ^H.  ^^^^ 

cojr,  MOV,  \f^ 
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which  ooiild  be  done.  But  while  cotton  was  as  yet  scarcely  thonght 
of^  and  improvements  in  the  old  manufactures  were  only  introduced 
I>y  degrees,  the  second  great  source  of  English  wealth  was  discovered 
and  set  to  work.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
very  large,  but  keen  observers  complained  that,  while  there  was  plenty 
for  our  own  supply  and  for  exportation,  we  stiU  imported  largely  feom 
America,  where  it  could  be  worked  cheaper.  This  was  because  it 
had  been  thought  necessary  that  iron  should  be  smelted  with  charcoal, 
and  as  carriage  was  as  yet  wholly  by  l&nd  and  expensive,  it  was  only 
when  iron  occurred  in  woody  districts,  such  as  Surrey  and  Sussex,  that 
it  could  be  worked  with  advantage.  The  occurrence  of  the  termination 
Sawmier  in  the  name  of  several  villages  in  Surrey  marks  this  old 
state  of  things.  The  railings  round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  were  regarded 
as  the  great  achievement  of  the  southern  ironworks.  In  1740  means 
were  discovered  of  working  iron  with  pit-coal,  which  at  once  opened 
an  almost  unbounded  sphere  for  industry.  The  discovery  is  attributed 
to  Dr.  John  Boebuck  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  the  year  1759,  estab- 
lished the  great  Carron  ironworks  in  Stirlingshire.  It  is  curious 
that  a  similar  plan  should  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  bubbles  of 
the  South  Sea  year.  Agriculture  was  still  in  a  backward  condition, 
especially  T^th  regard  to  implements.  The  plough  was  still  a  rude 
machine,  chiefly  of  wood.  Turnips  were  stUl  crushed  with  the  beetle. 
Cultivators,  and  other  means  of  assisting  or  saving  the  trouble  oi 
ploughihg,  were  unknown.  But  in  the  east  of  England,  at  all  events, 
the  value  of  frequent  manuring  was  understood ; — ^turnips  and  other 
root-crops  had  taken  the  place  of  fallow,  and  a  limited  rotation  of 
crops  was  in  vogue.  The  use  of  the  drill,  although  invented  in  1732, 
was  little  known.  All  these  improvements  were  however  gradually 
getting  introduced,  as  the  waste  lands  or  great  common  fields  were 
by  degrees  enclosed.  Suffolk,  where  this  had  been  early  done,  was 
at  the  head  of  agricultural  improvement 

During  the  period  of  parliamentary  quiet  which  preceded  Pelham's 
death,  two  or  three  measures  of  permanent  interest  were  passed. 

Beformof  tiM      ^^  ^^^^  *^®  reform  of  the  Calendar  was  proposed  and 

Calendar.  carried  triumphantly  through  Parliament,  chiefly  by 

^^^^'  the  exertions  of  Chesterfield,  Lord  Macclesfield,  and 

Bradley  the  astronomer.    The  Julian  Calendar,  in  which  the  length 

■tf  year  was  slightly  miscalculated,  had  been  reformed  by  Pope 

^B|lgory  XIII.  in  1582,  and  this  reform  had  been  gradually  adopted 

H*2/  countries  in  Europe  except  England,  tlussia,  and  Sweden. 

'and  IB  Boid  to  have  rejected  it  from^iaXi^^  oi  V5aft'5«:^^^'^,    The 
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«fllB0t  wa8|ih«fc  whflethe  year  in  eyery  other  oonntiy  b^;an  upon  the 
Irt  of  January,  in  England  it  began  on  the  fi5th  of  Maich;  while, 
as  eompeied  with  other  countries^  there  was  a  diflBsrence  of  eleven 
days  in  eompnting  the  days  of  the  month.  The  change  proposed 
was,  that  the  year  1752  shonld  begin  npon  the  let  of  January,  and 
that  eleven  days  should  be  snppressed  between  the  Snd  and  14th  of 
September,  so  that  the  third  of  that  month  should  be  called  the  14th, 
and  that  henceforward  snch  changes  shonld  be  introduced  as  would 
make  the  sohur  and  legal  year  coincident.  The  chief  practical  diffi- 
eoltf  was  in  the  matter  of  payments.  It  was  settled  that  these  should 
not  be  put  forward.  It  is  thus  that  the  6th  of  April,  the  6th  of 
July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  5th  of  January,  still  remain  the 
days  on  which  the  dividends  of  the  public  fimds  are  paid.  This 
change  met  with  a  good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition,  llie  common 
Opposition  election  cry  was,  ^^  Give  us  back  our  eleven  days." 

In  1763  a  Marriage  Act,  usually  known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act^ 
was  brought  in,  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  formal  Lord  nod. 
aets  which  constituted  a  pro-engagement,  in  which  a  man  SS' 
might  be  entangled  by  carelessness  and  against  his  own  me. 
will,  and,  secondly,  to  check  very  rapid  marriages.  At  this  time  the 
fjEbcilities  given  to  marriage  enabled  heirs  and  heiresses  to  marry  without 
consent  of  their  natural  guardians — a  practice  still  further  supported 
by  a  quantity  of  broken  and  disreputable  x>arsons  who  hung  about 
the  fleet  lW)n,  and  were  known  as  Fleet  Parsons,  whose  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  was  binding,  and  who  could  of  course  always 
be  procured  for  money.  By  the  new  Act  marriages  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  parish  church,  after  publication  of  banns,  or  by  special 
licenses  giant^  by  the  Archbishop,  and  on  payment  of  a  heavy  sum. 
Any  clergyman  solemnizing  a  marriage  in  contravention  of  these 
restrictions  is  liable  to  seven  years'  transportation.  A  Bill  for  the 
naturalization  of  Jews,  although  carried,  had  to  be  repealed  before  the 
popular  uproar.  The  Bishops,  who  had  supported  the  measure,  drew 
upon  themselves  the  larger  share  of  the  popular  indignation.  They 
were  indeed  at  this  time  unusually  liberal  in  their  views.  Deeay  of 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  Queen  Caroline,  in  tt»ca««^ 
whose  hands  the  appointments  had  chiefly  been,  had  carefully  selected 
men  of  good  repute  and  of  liberal  tendencies ;  in  opposition  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  clergy,  she  confined  her  appointments  almost 
exclusively  to  Whigs.  It  is  possible  that  this  conduct,  however 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  may  have  tended  to  mcxeofiib  ^<^  ^gs&ss»^ 
\Baa\rruxumg  Cbnrcbmen  and  DissenteiB,  wMclQL'hA^e^xe!QA^>^i^i^^ 
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be  vifiible  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Bnmet  Since  that  time  a 
variety  of  caiues  had  combined  to  increase  it.  Thus,  the  separation 
of  the  Church  from  the  State  in  their  political  views,  the  Church 
being  chiefly  Jacobite  while  the  State  was  Whig ;  a  similar  division 
between  the  Bishops  and  their  clergy,  and  between  the  Universitiefl^ 
and  the  Qovemment,  and  the  Bishops,  all  tended,  by  loosening  the 
bonds  of  authority,  to  the  decay  of  the  Church.  The  falling  away 
of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Boman  Catholicsy  had 
also  removed  all  competition ;  and  while  thus  unnerved,  the  Church 
had  been  called  upon  to  answer  the  requirements  of  an  increasing 
population  and  of  growing  towns.  It  had,  moreover,  to  combat  the 
very  general  growth  of  that  scepticism  which  was  so  rife  in  France, 
and  which  was  one  of  the  remarkable  symptoms  of  the  coming 
revolution. 

It  was  this  state  of  public  morality  which  induced  the  Wesleji  to 
site  of  tii«  begin  their  effort  at  a  revival  of  religion,  and  to  establish 
wetieyaoi.  and  organize  the  great  body  of  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
1730.  They  began  their  career  at  Oxford,  where  they  collected 

a  small  band  of  followers,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
heartfelt  religion.  The  most  prominent  among  them  was  Whitfield, 
who,  after  a  youth  passed  in  the  humble  avocations  of  a  waiter  in  the 
"  Bell  Inn  "  at  Gloucester,  was  now  struggling  to  educate  himself  fur 
the  Church  as  a  servitor  at  Pembroke  College.  In  his  zeal  for  religion, 
Wesley  went  as  a  missionary  to  Georgia.  He  met  with  no  great 
success  there  ;  but  on  his  return,  in  1738,  he  found  that  his  society 
had  grown,  and  had  reached  even  London.  Whitfield  had  been 
ordained,  and  had  become  renowned  for  his  eloquence.  He  it  was  who, 
while  working  at  first  among  the  colliers  at  Kingswood  near  Bristol, 
introduced  that  field  preaching  which  became  the  main  instrument 
in  the  spread  of  Methodism.  It  was  some  time  before  Wesley  could 
bring  himself  to  adopt  this  custom ;  but  it  afterwards  became  his 
constant  practice.  A  separation  soon  occurred  between  Whitfield,  who 
was  extreme  in  his  views,  and  Wealey,  who  had  separated  himself 
from  the  Moravians,  with  whom  he  had  at  first  worked,  but  who  in 
England  at  least  were  guilty  of  many  extravagances.  The  withdrawal 
of  Whitfield  made  Wesley  undisputed  chief  of  the  new  sect,  and  to 
him  was  left  its  organization.  His  agents  were  for  the  most  part 
energetic,  half-educated  laymen,  who  all  looked  to  Wesley  as  their 
absolute  chief.  His  object  was  not  to  separate  from  the  Church, 
he  himself  said,  "  Our  service  is  not  such  as  supersedes  the  Church 
service:  we  never  designed  it  should;'^  and  onVy  ^^«r3\v\,W<^N?\dla 
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before  his  death,  he  said,  '^  I  declare  once  more  that  I  liye  and  die  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my 
judgment  or  advice  will  ever  separate  from  it."  What  he  tried  to 
do  was  to  bring  religion  within  the  reach  of  those  who,  either  by 
character  or  by  the  line  of  life  they  pursued,  were  unlikely  to  be 
reached  by  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  the  Church,  and  to  excite 
among  his  hearers  a  more  true  and  enthusiastic  religion  than  the 
formalism  at  that  time  prevalent.  His  society  was  to  be  not  the 
enemy,  but  the  handmaid  of  the  Church.  Its  organization  was  strict 
and  admirable.  The  preachers  moved  on  in  constant  succession  from 
district  to  district,  so  that  neither  preacher  nor  hearer  should  grow 
weary  of  monotonous  work.  A  conference,  consisting  of  preachen 
whom  he  selected,  was  held  every  year.  The  Methodists  were  divided 
into  classes,  with  a  leader  to  each  class,  and  a  weekly  class-meeting 
was  held.  Love-feasts  were  also  established,  and  any  grave  sin  was 
visited  by  exclusion  from  the  society.  The  effect  of  this  earnest 
and  well-arranged  effort  at  reform  was  very  great ;  not  only  on  the 
Methodists  themselves,  who  were  principally  among  the  poorer  classes, 
especially  miners  and  people  out  of  reach  of  ordinary  Church  influ- 
ences, and  who  at  his  death  in  England  and  America  nimibered 
nearly  110,000,  but  also  on  the  Church,  by  exciting  that  warmth  and 
emulation  which  we  have  seen  was  at  the  time  so  much  wanted. 
Although  its  influence  was  thus  great  and  excellent,  it  must  not  be 
concealed  that,  as  was  natural,  enthusiasm  produced  some  eccentri- 
cities which  will  explain  a  good  deal  of  the  opposition  which  Wesley 
undoubtedly  met  with  among  the  higher  classes  and  among  careless 
Churchmen. 

As  in  wealth  and  religion,  so  in  its  political  tendencies,  this  period 
was  one  of  growth  and  of  preparation  for  the  more  The  nation  u- 
important  half  century  which  was  to  follow.     In  that  S'JJ^rf'Jf^**" 
period  was  to  begin  the  second  phase  of  the  political  to  parliament, 
change  introduced  at  the  Revolution  : — the  gradual  assertion  by  the 
nation  of  their  right  to  proper  representation  in  Parliament.    There 
were  signs  that  the  people  at  large  were  already  growing  weaiy  of 
the  influence  of  a  few  great  nobles,  of  the  squabbles  of  aristocratic 
parties  for  their  own  personal  aggrandizement,  and  of  the  secresy  in 
which  the  conduct  of  their  nominal  representatives  was  veiled.    It  is 
thus  that  the  Opposition  could  generally  rouse  an  almost  irresistible 
expression  of  feeling  by  appealing  fi*om  the  overwhebnin^  tcl^cst^^tj 
of  Parliament  to  the  passions  of  the  nation.    It  "waa  \Xma  'OaaX.  V'vJO^^ 
regarded  as  a  disinterested  and  patriotic  man,  mt^wsvJi^  ^fli?j  <^1  ^^    i 
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usual  sources  of  influence,  became  the  most  popular  and  powerful 
statesman  in  the  country;  and  thus  when,  in  1752,  Mr.  Murray 
charged  with  interrupting  the  high  bailiff  at  a  Westminster  election, 
refused  to  kneel  to  the  House,  and  was  consequently  imprisoned 
during  the  session,  he  was  led  in  triumphal  procession  by  the  sheriff 
of  London  and  Middlesex.  Indeed,  the  privileges  claimed  for  the 
members  of  the  House  might  alone  have  sufficed  to  excite  opposition. 
We  hear  that  the  yery  rabbits,  fish,  and  footmen  of  the  members  were 
taken  under  the  august  protection  of  the  House. 

The  term  of  the  existing  Parliament  was  just  over,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  same  quiet  course  would  be  pursued  in  the  following  one, 
when  all  such  ideas  were  oyerthrown  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
Henry  Pelham.  His  death  broke  the  tie  which  connected  so  many 
peiiuuB'i  dMth  *^^®  °^®^  ®^  varying  opinions,  and  it  became  evident 
giTMtiM  that  parliamentiuy  and  party  struggles  would   again 

H«iroutie.  occur.  The  King  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  Now  I 
"**•  shall  have  no  more  peace."    Upon  the  Duke  of  New- 

castle fell  the  task  of  attempting  to  continue  the  existing  Government 
He  himself  took  his  brother's  place  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury ;  he 
appointed  Henry  Legge  as  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  it 
was  not  easy  to  supply  Pelham's  place  as  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  choice  seemed  to  lie  between  Henry  Fox,  who  was 
Secretary  at  War,  a  friend  and  prot^6  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Pitt,  who  was  Paymaster,  and  Murray,  who  was  Attomey-G^eraL 
Pitt,  personally  disagreeable  to  the  King,  and  moreover  at  this  time 
in  iU  health,  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  Murray's  ambition  was  con- 
fined to  the  law ;  the  Duke  therefore  applied  to  Fox.  But  they 
quarreUed  about  the  arrangement  of  patronage,  of  which  Newcastle 
was  very  jealous ;  and  ultimately  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson,  a  man  of  no 
mark,  was  made  Secretary,  and  given  the  management  of  the  House. 
Pitt  and  Fox  combined  to  render  his  position  ridiculous  and  miser- 
able. ^^  The  Duke  might  as  weU  send  his  jackboot  to  lead  us,"  said 
Pitt  to  Fox.  Before  the  new  Parliament  had  been  assembled  a 
month  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  terms  with  Fox,  who  was 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  idthough  remaining  in  his  subordinate 
place.  This  caused  a  permanent  estrangement  between  the  two 
statesmen.  With  Fox's  assistance  Newcastle  got  through  the  year. 
But  Newcastle  was  not  the  man  to  uphold  a  ministry  during  a 
time  of  such  difficulty  as  was  evidently  approaching. 
Everything  pointed  to  a  speedy  renewal  of  war.  At  the 
Peace  of  Aix-la-ClxapftW^  t^ie  \\xni\&  qI  qv»  ^^scL^^rlcan 
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colonies  had  been  left  undefined ;  while  in  India,  where  Dupleix  and 
Labouidonnais  had  inflicted  heavy  blows  on  the  English  duiing  the 
war,  although  the  nations  were  at  peace,  the  French  and  English 
contrived  to  continue  their  rivalry  by  allying  themselves  with  native 
princes,  and  Clive  had  already  rendered  his  name  fEunous  by 
the  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  restoration  of  English  power  in  the 
Ctoiatic.^  Thus  there  were  dangers  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  In  America  the  main  object  of  the  French  was  .  _, 
to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  connect  by 
this  channel  their  Canadian  colonies  with  those  upon  the  Qulf  of 
Mexico,  and  thus  to  confine  the  English  to  the  strip  of  (country 
between  the  AUeghany  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  English  would 
thus  be  oonstantly  threatened  on  all  sides,  cut  ofi^  from  direct  iuter- 
course  with  the  Indians,  and  from  all  hope  of  any  extension  of  their 
settlements  towards  the  west  The  French  began  their  encroachments 
by  erectiiig  forts  on  the  Ohio  river,  which  were  to  secure  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Mississippi  valley  and  Canada.  A  colonial  war,  in 
which  the  name  of  Washington  first  becomes  prominent,  arose  from 
these  encroachments.  And  this  local  warfare  continued,  till  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  up.  A  force  imder 
General  Braddock  was  therefore  despatched  against  Fort  Duquesne 
on  the  Ohio ;  but  his  careless  stupidity  led  him  into  an  ambush, 
where  he  himseK  and  a  great  number  of  his  troops  were  killed. 

In  spite  of  these  hostilities,  and  although  the  existence  of  unsettled 
questions  had  caused  a  very  uneasy  feeling  between  Neweaiue  tries 
them,  France  and  England  were  as  yet  nominally  at  J^aTtftte*^* 
peace.  And  Newcastle,  wholly  unfit  to  conduct  a  great  colonies 
war,  and  eager  to  temporize  as  long  as  possible,  seems  to  have  tried 
to  confine  the  war  to  matters  aflfecting  the  prosperity  of  the 
American  colonies.  Thus  Admiral  Boscawen  was  sent  out  with 
orders  to  watch  the  French  fleet,  and  attack  it  if  it  appeared 
bound  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  consequence  was  an 
engagement,  in  which  the  French  lost  two  ships.  The  rest  of  the  fleet, 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  English  people,  reached  its  destifiation. 
So  again,  Hawke's  fleet  in  the  Channel  received  strange  and  contra- 
dictory orders.  One  party  in  the  Council  wished  to  act  openly  and 
declare  war.  Newcastle  suggested  that  no  orders  should  be  given 
to  Hawke,  but  that  he  should  be  sent  out  to  cruise,  and  that  he 
should  be  ordered  not  to  attack  the  French  fleet  unless  he  thought  it 
worth  while.    Finallj,  instructions  were  given  "hm  to  ^\X«wOs.  \i2aa  <2»\ 

1  For  the  consecutive  history  of  India,  Bce  p.  "U\^- 
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battle  ahipSy  but  nothing  smaller^  and  to  qiare  trnding  VMMki  Hie 
had  not  becoi  gone  a  week  when  arden  reaohed  him  to  deatogyeferf- 
thjng  large  and  small  between  Cape  Oit^ial  and  Cape  C&iear.  The 
consequence  was  a  laige  capture  of  pniesy  and  a  not  im£ur  onfceiy 
£N>m  Fiance  and  the  rest  of  Europe  against  the  strange  oomdnctol 
the  English  in  seizing  vessels  without  a  deolazatioii  of  war. 

It  was  plain  that  war  could  not  much  longer  be  delajed;  md  the 
q^^^.j  King's  thoughts  turned  as  usual  to  his  oontinantal 

•aoAt^tm  dominions.  Although  the  importance  of  the  oiiais  was 
^''^''^^-  imiyersally  felt^  he  was  content  to  leave  England  in.  tbt 

hands  of  a  r^iencj ;  and  as  soon  as  Parliament  was  oyer,  juafc  bafive 
Boscawen  sailed,  he  hurried  to  Hanover.  Next  to  France,  the  oljeot 
of  George's  dread  was  Prussia.  More  than  one  cause  of  quaziel  had 
arisen  with  that  country.  Frederick  had  refused  to  asrist  in  ■eoming 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  (afterwards  Joseph  IL)  as  King 
of  the  Romans,  a  project  which  Newcastle  and  Qeorge  had  deaplj 
at  heart,  believing  that  it  would  preserve  the  European  balanoe  and 
strengthen  Austria  against  the  French.  Deprived  of  Frederiek^ 
assistance,  the  plan  came  to  nothing.  In  1763,  again,  a  dispute  had 
arisen  about  some  ships  captured  in  the  late  war,  and  condemned,  aa 
Frederick  asserted,  unjustly  by  the  English  Admiralty  courts.  To 
such  an  extent  had  the  irritation  against  Prussia  increased,  that  it 
fiAmakMiub-  was  confidently  believed  that  Frederick  intended  to 
!ii!!fartm!S?  **^  *^®  Pretender  in  another  attack  upon  England, 
17W.  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbance  to  secure  Hanover 

for  himsell  Against  Prussia,  therefore,  Qeorge  began  contracting 
great  subsidiary  treaties  with  the  continental  princes.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  with  Hesse  and  with  the  Czarina  of  Bussia. 
A  factory,  says  Horace  Walpole,  was  opened  at  Hermhausen,  where 
every  prince  that  could  muster  and  clothe  a  regiment  might  tiafiSc 
with  it  to  advantage. 

It  became  Newcastle's  duty  to  carry  these  contracts  through 
Parliament  He  knew  the  opposition  they  were  certain  to  meet 
ttejAM  with,  and  the  necessity  of  finding  some  strong  support 

oppoMdbyPitt.  \j^  the  Lower  House ;  but  his  Cabinet  was  there  repre- 
sented by  no  man  of  mark.  He  had  recourse  to  Pitt,  who  held  the 
office  of  Paymaster,  but  he  positively  refused  to  support  the  subsidies. 
His  colleague  Legge  went  further,  and  refased  to  sign  the  warrants 
which  were  to  open  the  Treadury.  Newcaatle  liad  iVieiL  Tfe^xs^xaa  to 
Ib^  and  succeeded  in  securing  his  Bervicea  \>7  lemoVm^  ^j5tf«iawtv^ 
and  making  Fox  Secretary  of  State.    But  VSo^e  ixiUo^xi^^^TQ.  ol  ^^ 
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address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
Russian  and  Hessian  subsidies  were  recommended,  was  the  signal 
for  an  open  mutiny  in  the  ministerial  camp.  It  was  attacked  in 
vehement  words  by  Pitt,  who,  in  a  well-known  passage,  likened  the 
new  coalition  to  the  junction  he  had  once  seen  of  the  Ehone  and 
the  Sadne ;  the  one  a  gentle,  feeble,  languid  stream  of  no  depth,  and 
the  other  a  boisterous,  impetuous  torrent.  Newcastle  had  no  altema- 
tdye  but  to  discharge  both  Pitt  and  Legge  from  their  offices. 

Meanwhile  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  sunk  very  low.  There 
was  a  dread  of  an  immediate  French  invasion ;  and  the  Qovemment 
80  thoroughly  lost  heart  as  to  request  the  King  to  garrison  ^^  p^pench  c&o- 
England  witii  Hanoverian  troops.  This  dread  was  kept  tare  lunorc*. 
alive  by  a  simulated  collection  of  French  troops  in  the  '**y*"*- 
north.  But,  under  cover  of  this  threat,  a  fleet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon^  with  the  real  design  of  capturing  Minorca.  The  ministry 
were  at  last  roused  to  this  danger,  and  Byng  was  despatched  with 
ten  sail  of  the  line  to  prevent  it.  Three  days  after  he  set  sail  the 
Duke  de  Bichelieu ,  with  16,000  men,  slipped  across  into  the  island,  and 
compelled  Qeneral  Blakeney,  who  was  somewhat  old  and  infirm, 
to  withdraw  into  the  castle  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged. 
On  the  19th  of  May — ^much  too  late  to  prevent  the  landing  of  Eichelieu 
— ^Byng  arrived  within  view  of  St.  Philip,  which  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  English.  The  French  Admiral,  La  Galissonni^re, 
sailed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng,  who  apparently  felt  himself 
unequally  matched — although  West,  his  second  in  command,  behaved 
with,  gallantry  and  success— called  a  council  of  war,  and  withdrew. 
Blakeney,  who  had  defended  his  position  with  great  bravery,  had  to 
surrender. 

The  failure  of  Byng,  and  the  general  weakness  and  incapacity  of 
the  ministry,  roused  the  temper  of  the  people  to  rage ;   ng^pej^^ia 
and  Newcastle,  trembling  for  himself,  threw  all  the  reiigna. 
blame  upon  the  Admiral,  hoping  by  this  means  to  ^**^-^^"*- 
satisfy  the  popular  cry.    But  Fox,  his  chief  supporter,  was  in  no 
mood  to  risk  anything  by  fidelity  to  so  weak  a  chief.    He  there- 
fore resigned  the  Seals ;  and  as  Murray  insisted  upon  either  resigning 
or  being  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  (which  office  was  given  him), 
Newcastle,  without  support  in  the  Commons,  found  himself  obliged 
to  resign  also. 

It  was  hoped  that  Fox  and  Pitt  might  come  in.  \.og,'e.^et,'Vi>aX.  ^(}«^^\i 
quarrel  was  Irreconcilable.     Aftev  some  negotiation,  tVet^io^^,  "Osv^ 
I?a±e  of  Devonshire  waa  made  First  Lord  oi  t\ieTxeaa\x.n,  ^-^^  ^'^^"^ 
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FiiBt  Seorefeaxy  of  State  and  ml  Piime  Mmiater.  The  vommstm 
of  the  new  Qoyexnment  were  in  atriet  aeeoKdanoe  witib 
the  piinoiplea  of  the  party  whieh  Pitt  Tepwaentwi 
""'  The  Heoaiana  were  diamiaww!,  ft  Bill  waa  paaaed  tat 

inereaaing  the  militia,  by  whieh  3S|000  men  were  to  be  eaUed  cfot; 
leinfozoementa  were  aent  to  Ameriea ;  the  enteipriaing  and  wadike 
character  of  the  TTigMAti^iftTa  ynm  enliated  on  the  aide  of  order  bj  tlie 
fozmation  of  Highland  xegimenta,  ft  atep  which  did  more  tomadi 
the  pacification  of  the  country  than  any  meaanrea  of  eoeroion*    Pitt 
alao  did  what  he  could  to  diaaociate  himadf  from  the  conduct  of 
Newcastle  with  regard  to  Admiral  Byng.    A  conxt  maztial  held 
upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  atrict  inatroctuma^  and  had  firand 
itself  obliged  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  without  caatiug 
any  imputation  on  the  personal  courage  of  the  Admiral*    On  hia 
acceesion  to  power  Htt  was  courageous  enough,  although  he  zeatad  on 
the  popular  favour,  to  do  his  best  to  get  ^yng  pardoned,  and  mged 
on  the  King  that  the  House  of  OommouBaeemed  to  wiah  the  aentenee 
to  be  mitigated.    The  King  is  said  to  have  answered  in  woida  tint 
£urly  describe  Pitt's  position, "  Sir,  you  have  taught  me  to  look  Dnr  Ilia 
sense  of  my  subjects  iu  another  place  than  the  House  of  OomnumaL* 
The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng  was  shot  on  the  quarteivdeek 
of  the  'Monarque'  at  Portsmouth  (March  14, 1767).    But  the  new 
mimstiy  was  of  short  duration.    Pitt  found  himself  unable  to  stand 
up  against  the  dislike  of  the  King,  and  the  want  of  that  Parliamentary 
influence  which  Newcastle's  position  as  head  of  the  Whigs,  and  his 
long  course  of  corruption,  had  gained  him.    He  was  summarily  dis- 
missed.   The  King  tried  to  get  back  Newcastle  and  his  subeeryient 
nunistiy  (whom  he  used  to  speak  of  as  '^  Newcastle's  footmen"),  and, 
after  a  period  of  intrigue,  Pitt  had  to  consent  to  a  compromise,  giving 
Ids  own  talents  and  popularity,  and  accepting  in  exchange  the  great 
Parliamentary  support  of  Newcastle.    To  this  ministry  Fox  was 
persuaded  to  give  his  adhesion,  and  to  accept  the  lucrative  post  of 
Paymaster-G^eral.    Thus  was  fonned  that  strong  Qovemment  so 
gloriously  known  as  Pitfs  ministry. 

While  these  ministerial  changes  had  been  going  on  in  England, 
our  dispute  with  France  as  to  the  limits  of  our  American  colonies 
seent  trMtiM  ^^  becomc  blended  with  a  quarrel  of  quite  a  different 
oficaria  origin,  wMch  was  to  plunge  Europe  into  a  general 

"""***  war  for  several  years.    Aa  eai\y  ea  VI  4t>  ,\>^iotft\JcL^  ^^jgaj^.- 

tare  of  the  Treaty  of  Dresden,  the  Couita  oi  ^et\iiL  wA  T^^tsa^^T^ 
^^  entered  into  some  sort  of  arrangement  lor  cxyx^»2^%  ^^^  ^^1 
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xegarded  as  the  nndne  pre-enunenee  of  FrcuwiA.  After  tbat  tteatj 
the  £mpra»  Queen  seema  to  have  been  still  moie  anzioTis  for  some 
similax  plan,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
f7ar  of  Sucoesiion,  had  enteied  into  relations  with  the  Czarina 
TSIIaibflth  of  Bnssia ;  a  treaty  had  been  agreed  to^  to  which  there 
were  added  secret  danses^  providing  that  any  movement  on  the 
part  of  Prussia  against  either  Bnssia,  Anstdsy  or  Pdand,  should  be 
lield  wholly  to  invalidate  the  Treaty  of  Dresden ;  and  in  the  result 
of  a  saccess  of  their  aims,  it  was  azzanged  that  Prussia  should  be 
divided  between  the  three  countries.  These  arrangements  are  some- 
tames  spoken  of  as  the  Treaties  of  Warsaw  and  of  St  P^tersbmg.  To 
tills treafy  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  vras  also  King  of  Poland,  wasa 
party,  though  vdthont  signing.  In  1754,  magaanes  and  armies  were 
prq^JEoed  in  JBohemia  and  Moravia ;  the  Saxon  anny  was  cdlleeted  at 
Bum ;  and  finally,  in  1756,  adroit  flattery  addressed 
to  Madame  de  Pampadour,  the  reigning  mistress  atthe  ^ 
French  Oouxt,  induced  Fnnce  to  join  in  the  alliance.  Louis  and 
bis  ministry,  ignoring  the  really  vital  question  which  was  then  at 
iasoe  with  England,  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  S'ranoe,  rejected 
the  profiEiBred  alliance  with  Prussia,  and  threw  the  country  headlong 
into  a  European  war,  in  dose  alliance  with  its  old  enemy  the 
Austrian  House. 

In  accordance  vnth  the  traditions  of  European  policy  it  was  England, 
not  France,  who  should  have  appeared  as  the  ally  of  Austria.    But 
a  coldness  had  been  gradually  springing  up  between  the  Courts. 
The  Barrier  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
were  debarred  from  the  Indian  trade,  was  a  constant  ^yiji^e^i^s. 
cause  of  uueaainess.    The  part  which  England  had  tvMaBBtfbad 
taken  in  mediating  the  Treaties  of  Brealau  and  Dresden,  "^'^""'^ 
which  ceded  Silesia  to  Prussia,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  Austrian 
Court ;  although  in  fiEu:t  both  wise  and  Mendly,  it  had  excited  deep 
displeasure.    Thus,  when  an  alliance  was  mentioned,  the  terms 
proposed  by  Austria  were  so  high  that  the  English  Government  had 
no  choice  but  to  refuse  them.    Under  these  circumstances,  as  Hanover 
cotdd  not  be  left  exposed  wholly  without  Mends,  En^^d  turned 
to  the  opposite  party  and  allied  itself  with  Prussia. 

Frederick  had  already  entered  upon  the  war.    The  appearance  of 
hostile  preparations  had  aroused  his  suspidonB.    "fii^  ^ki&sxl^j^^ 
plain  answer  aa  to  the  intentions  of  the  Em.]^ie8a  Qs^%^^  «a^^  ^^ 
leceiviBgan  evaaive  reply,  he  determined  upon  atnten^J 
the  £iat  blow,  although  he  knew  that  Mb  natioTi  iwmr 
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\h\x^'A  but  Xif^)i)fWi,  wliilc  the  nnmber  of  the  allies  could  not  be 
w.tifimt<:d  nt  l^jwi  than  9(),(XX),(XK).  He  passed  rapidly  Unongh 
Httxwiy,  bloclcmlftd  the  Saxon  army  in  Pima,  and,  collecting  all  his 
forc^jn,  d<jf<!at«d  tlie  AuBtrians  under  Marshal  Brann  at  Lowoeitz 
^Oct.  J,  1756).  After  this  yictory  he  rendered  the  relief  of  the 
HrtxoriH  ifnjK^Hsible,  and  the  whole  army  surrendered  at  Pima. 
Kn!d«;rick  occiijMcd  Dresden,  and  there  found  and  published  copies 
of  tlift  secret  treat  ien,  wliich  fully  justified  his  conduct.  The  French 
hfl^l  niu'le  a  false  step  in  plunging  into  the  continental  war.  They 
wer»  alrefi'ly  succcHsful  in  the  Mediterranean;  already  the  orer- 
\n*A\.mvf,  f^^^nduct  of  tlie  English,  in  laying  a  nominal  blockade  on  all 
the  ports  of  France,  had  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the 
(^/Titineiit.  Tlie  real  policy  of  that  country  was  to  direct  all  their 
<;nergies  to  the  colonial  and  maritime  war  with  England.  It  is 
probable  that  they  thought  to  wring  from  George  concessions  in  the 
ftoloTiics  in  exchange  for  tlie  security  of  Hanover,  which  lay  exactly 
between  the  c^mtending  parlies.  But  Pitt  at  once  apprehended  the 
errr^r  they  had  made,  and  saw  a  great  opportunity  for  raising  the 
])Ower  of  England.  He  knew  that  when  France  was  busied  in  the 
endless  difficulties  of  the  European  war,  England,  while  subsidizing 
foreign  troops,  could  employ  her  real  power  in  completing  her 
Supported  colonial  emi)ire.     lie  therefore  braved  the  charge  of 

by  Pitt.  inconsistency,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 

the  defence  of  Hanover  and  the  support  of  Frederick.  To  under- 
stand how  complete  his  apparent  change  of  views  was,  and  his 
courage  in  openly  avowing  them,  the  principles  of  the  party  which 
he  had  hitherto  represented  must  be  remembered.  Though  a  section 
of  the  great  Whig  party,  they  differed  in  their  views  both  as  to 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  from  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs.  To 
both  the  power  of  France  was  an  object  of  dread.  But,—while  the 
official  Whigs  desired  to  check  it  by  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  by  close  connection  with  the  continental  powers, 
by  money  subsidies,  and  by  occasional  assistance  of  troops,--Pitt 
Foreign  poUcy  and  his  friends  thought  that,  as  England  was  an  island 
;X7r"  i*«  ^^*^^^^  policy  ^a^  to  depend  upon  the  navy ;  that 
Epgund.  as  trade  was  our  proper  business,  so  the  navy  was  our 

proper  strength ;  that  we  did  but  weaken  ourselves  by  entangling 
^awalTBi  "wiih  iiDzdga  poliftiai ;  that  our  army  should  be  entirely 

j_^.       t  .MM  .^..^   "^^   ^^  ^^^^    ^^    YK^«^\QtL   ^\^«^    -^,5, 
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rabiidieii^  ft  iboiig  militia^  and  a  powerM  navy.  The 
weze  noi  leas  in  their  lespectiye  views  of  home  poliey.  The  main 
bod  J  of  the  Whigi  were  deairoiu  of  retaining  quite  unchanged  the 
Qmatitation  as  settled  by  the  Bevolutloni  and  held  that  power  mmt 
be  aecared  by  parliamentaiy  influenoe  and  the  distribution  of 
patronage.  In  Fitt^  more  liberal  yiewi  parliamentaiy  influence 
ahonld  have  been  nnnecessaiy— a  Qoyenmient  pleasing  to  the  people, 
which  a  good  Gtovemment  would  naturally  be,  would  want  no  other 
sni^Kirt  Pitt's  alliance  with  Newcastle  and  his  acceptance  of  his 
parliamentary  influence  was  as  entirely  opposed  to  this  view  as  his 
maintenance  of  subsidies  to  the  European  poweis  was  to  all  appear- 
anee  opposed  to  his  former  views  of  foreign  politics.  But  drcum- 
ataaces  had  arisen  which  to  his  mind  entirely  altered  the  position  of 
England,  and  he  firanldy  declared  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  England 
that  Hanover  was  threatened,  and  that  he  would  win  America  for  them 
inOermany. 

The  object  Pitt  set  before  him  in  his  new  nunistry  was  to  raise 
the  national  spirit     For  this  purpose  he  threw  himself  with  all 
bis  vehemence  into  the  war,  and  his  energy  became  visible  in  every 
department    He  at  once  assumed  the  whole  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
leaving  to  Newcastle  the  jobbery  he  so  much  liked ;  it  is  even  said 
that  the  Admiralty  had  orders  to  sign  his  despatches  ny,.,rti«i«f 
and  instructions  without  reading  them.    But  he  was  £^ 
met  with  difficulties  arising  from  the  bad  Government  ^^'^* 
and  the  bad  appointments  which  he  found  on  entering  office.    It 
was  thus,  with  wholly  inefficient  generals,  that  he  set  to  work  to  do 
what  he  could  in  the  year  1757.     True  to  his  general  view  of 
employing  England  chiefly  on  the  sea,  it  was  to  expeditions  to  the 
French  coast  that  he  at  first  looked  for  success.    Before  he  was  well 
seated  in  the  ministry  such  an  expedition  had  been  despatched 
against  Bochefort  under  Admiral  Hawke  and  General  Mordaunt 
The  fleet  acted  well  enough,  but  Mordaunt  and  his  soldiers  brought 
the  expedition  to  ruin,  though  Wolfe  voltmteered  to  capture  the  town 
if  he  might  be  intrusted  with  500  men.    In  America  the  same  want 
of  success  met  the  English.    Lord  Loudon  was  there  commanding  in 
.    ehie^  a  man  who  was  incessantly  busy  and  never  did  anything ;  he  was 
graphically  described  by  Franklin  as  resembling  a  St  Gkorge  and  the 
dragon  on  the  sign  of  an  inn,  always  mounted  on.  o^  ^g^o^\x\%\kKsni^ 
bat  never  advancing  a  step.     Under  such  leada^\a^  VSaa  «XS»£!k.««l 
Louhbajg  faUed.     Worse  than  this  waa  the  diaart«  ^>QiOcL  «»«iA^ 
oar  tFoqps  in  Germany.     The,  Duke  of  Cumbet\axid»\>o\^  w^^  ^'^^^^ 
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Imt  no  genenly  allowed  lumself  to  be  oatmanooaTied  \3fj  MJMfihil 
D'Esfcrtey  raflSared  the  French  to  erots  the  Weser  xinoppoied,  was 
'  beaten  at  Hastenbaohy  and  while  attempting  to  cover  the  foitie»  of^ 
Stade,  wassDiroiinded  by  the  French  and  compelled  to  sign  the  Ocm- 
Tention  of  KloeterBeven,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  his  army  ahonld 
be  entirely  broken  np,  the  axudliaaEieB  sent  to  their  homes^  and  tihe 
Hanoverian  troops  go  into  cantonmentB.  To  complete  the  misery 
of  the  situation^  Frederick  had  himself  snflfered  a  disastrous  defbat 
at  Kolin,  in  Bohemia,  while  covering  the  siege  of  Prague.  Thib 
extraordinary  campaign  which  saved  Prusria  does  not  belong  to  oar 
history ;  it  is  enough  to  understand,  that  with  extreme  rapidity  he 
threw  himself  towards  the  western  extremity  of  his  widespread 
dominions,  and  filled  the  gap  which  Cumberland  had  left  open.  The 
great  victory  of  Bosbaoh,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Saale,  over  the 
French  and  ImperialiBts,  rendered  that  flank  secure  for  the  present. 
Suddenly  darting  back  again  into  Silesia,  where  his  affairs  had  not 
been  going  prosperously  in  his  absence,  he  completely  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Ussa,  north  of  the  river  SchneidwitE,  and 
thus  rendered  that  flank  secure  also. 

This  year,  so  disastrous  in  Europe,  had  been  marked  by  the  dgnal 
success  of  our  aims  in  India,  whither  Clive,  who  bad  come  home 
after  his  brilliant  successes  in  the  Camatic,  had  again  returned  as 
Qovemor  of  Fort  St.  David.  He  had  been  summoned  to  Bengal  to 
revenge  the  horrois  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  had  there  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  English  power  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Plassy.^ 

The  disasters  which  had  met  the  English  aims  in  all  directions 
moved  the  anger  of  Pitt,  and  he  determined  on  a  thorough  change  of 
-^  ^  generals.    In  the  place  of  Cumberland,  who  had  shown 

g«B«raii.  his  inefficiency  in  the  last  campaign,  Ferdinand  of 

*"*•  Brunswick,  a  worthy  disciple  of  Frederick's,  was  ap- 

pointed to  command  the  army  of  Hanover;  and  as  the  Convention  of 
Elosterseven  was  repudiated  by  the  English,  he  found  the  defeated 
army  at  Stade  ready  to  receive  him.  Loudon  gave  place  to  Amherst 
and  "Wolfe.  It  was  in  America  that  the  English  troops  were  chiefly 
employed.  The  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  guarded  by  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  Louisburg.  ^  At  New  York  the  Hudson  falls  into 
the  sea,  and  from  its  mouth  there  runs  northward,  nearly 
into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  valley  and  chain 
of  lakes,  of  which  the  first  is  Lake  Champlain.  The  fortress  which 
holds  the  road  is  Ticonderoga.    On  the  Ohio,  as  already  mentioned, 

»  See  p.  1119. 
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was  Fort  Duqnesne,  where  Fort  Pittsburg  now  is.  The  French 
possessions  were  to  be  attacked  by  each  of  these  three  pQint& 
Amheist  and  Wolfe,  with  a  fleet  under  Boscawen,  were  to  capture 
Louisburg.  Abercrombie  was  to  push  up  the  Hudson  and  take 
Ticonderoga,  while  to  Forbes  was  intrusted  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duqnesne.  Working  hand  in  hand,  without  jealousy,  Amherst 
and  Boscawen  succeeded  at  once  in  capturing  Louisburg,  which  had 
last  year  been  supposed  unassailable.  Fort  Duquesne  was  also 
taken.  Ticonderoga,  strong  from  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  water 
and  marshes,  resisted  all  efforts,  but  the  line  of  junction  between 
Canada  and  the  Mississippi  was  effectually  cut. 

In  Europe  the  same  energy  was  visible.     The  army  of  Ferdinand 
was   reinforced   by    a    considerable   number   of    English   troops. 
Prince   Ferdinand  was  opposed  by  the  Count  of  Clermont,  an 
unusually  incapable  general,  who  had  in  fact  never  before  seen 
troopB   in   the  field.      He    succeeded   in   clearing   Hanover  and 
driving  the   French  behind   the   Rhine  at  Creveld.     He  there 
defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  some  6000  men,  but  ^i^toryof 
found  hiTYiflPlf  unable  to  retain  his  advanced  posi-  onveid. 
tion^  and  recrossed  the  river.     Pitt  had  often  asserted    ""•  ^  * 
thal^  much   as   he   wished   to    uphold   the   cause  of   Frederick, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  send  British  blood  to  "the  Elbe, 
to  be  lost  in  that  ocean  of  gore."    But  this  successful  campaign 
induced   him   to  change   his  view,  and   a  considerable   body  of 
troops,  about  12,000  in  number,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  George  Sackville,  were  sent  to  join  Prince  Ferdinand. 
These  same  officers  had  just  been  employed  in  executing  one  of 
those  joint  military  and  naval  expeditions  which  Pitt  seems  at 
first  to  have  thought  the  proper  means  by  which  England  should 
assist  in  a  continental  war.     Like  all  such  isolated  expeditions, 
it  was  of  little  value.     St.  Malo,  against  which  it  was  directed, 
was  found  too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity  Yxv^AHAmMUi 
of  shipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.    The  fleet  charbonrg  and 
also  approached  Cherbourg,  but  although  the  troops 
were  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to  land,  they  were  ordered 
to  re-embark,  and  the  fleet  came  home.    Another  somewhat  simi- 
lar expedition  was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.    In  July  General 
Bligh  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and  destroyed  Cherbourg,  but 
on  attempting  a  similar  assault  on  St.  Malo,  they  found  it  too  strong 
for  them.    The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay  of  St  Cast,  and, 
while  engaged  in  re-embarkation,  it  was  attacked  by  some  French 
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troope  which  had  been  hastily  coUeeted^  and  Boverefy  handled.  In 
spite  of  this  sli^t  check  it  was  plain  that  the  tide  of  wtoiy  had 
r  changed.  The  campaign  of  King  Frederick  had  been 
marked  by  chequered  fortune.  He  had  found  the  siege 
of  Olmutz,  in  Moravia^  beyond  his  strength,  bat  npon  the  east  of  his 
dominions  had  won  a  great  Yiotoxy  oyer  the  BnssianSy  nnder  Qeneial 
Fermori  at  Zdmdorf  ( Angost  S5) ;  and  though  he  suffered  a  heayy 
defeat  by  a  night  sniprise  at  Hofkircheny  he  managed  his  reta»at  so 
ably,  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  rid  Saxony  of  the 
Anstrians  and  again  secured  Silesia. 

The  success  which  had  marked  the  course  of  the  British  arms  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  continued  to  attend  them,  and  this  year  (1759)  is 
^j^^^y^j^  ^  one  of  the  most  glorious  in  our  military  annals.  Hoiaoe 
jb.  r.«  Walpole  remarks,  that  « it  was  necessary  to  ask  every 

morning  what  new  victory  there  was  for  fear  of  missing 
one.''  In  January  came  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Gk)ree  in  AMca^  in 
June  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Quadaloupe,  in  August  of  the  victory 
of  Mluden,  in  September  of  Lagos,  in  October  of  Quebec,  and  in 
November  of  Quiberon.  The  contrast  between  the  England  of  1707, 
crouching  in  fear  within  its  own  limits  and  crying  for  help  to 
Hanover  and  Hesse,  and  the  England  of  1759  is  indeed  striking. 
There  was  again  a  threatened  descent  of  the  French  upon  England, 
but  there  was  now  no  craven  fear  of  such  an  event.  Pitt  had  raised 
the  temper  of  the  people.  The  threat  was  regarded  not  only  with 
indifference,  but  as  a  means  of  acquiring  further  triumph.  England 
could  well  defend  itsell  The  militia  was  called  out  and  mobilized; 
the  fleet  was  so  large  and  in  such  order  that  it  could  efficiently  watch 
all  the  French  ports.  Boats  for  the  expedition  were  building  at 
Havre ;  Bodney  anchored  in  the  harbour  and  bombarded  it  for  fifty 
hours,  destroying  most  of  the  boats ;  Boscawen  was  watching  De  la  Clue 
at  Toulon;  Hawke  was  watching  Conflans  at  Brest.  Thurot,  in  Dun- 
kirk, was  also  blockaded.  This  arrangement  of  fleets  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  year  two  great  naval  victories. 

The  French  desired  to  connect  their  scattered  squadrons.  For  this 
purpose  De  la  Clue  attempted  to  come  out  of  Toulon  and  to  join  the 
fleets  in  the  north  of  France.  As  he  passed  round  Spain,  Boscawen, 
.iBioriM  "^^^^  ^^^7  ^*  ^"^  he&SL  to  watch  him,  fell  upon  his  fleet 
ofLMiM«Bd  off  Lagos.  Three  of  his  ships  were  taken  and  two 
*■*•"■•  destroyed,  while  eight  vessels,  which  had  been  separated 

firom  him,  were  lost  as  they  came  through  the  straits ;  so  that,  with 
the  exception  ^^  ^^'^  fthipe,  the  whole  of  his  squadron  was  annihilated. 
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ThiB  was  in  September.  In  the  following  month  a  still  greater  suc- 
cesB  met  the  Engliflh  navy.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  attacked  the  Brest 
fleet  under  Conflans  off  the  point  of  Quiberon.  He  had  been  driven 
from  his  watch  by  stress  of  weather,  and  Conflans  had  taken  the 
opportunity  to  come  out  of  harbour,  hoping  to  destroy  a  detached 
squadron  which  was  off  the  coast.  But  Hawke's  return  was  too 
quick  for  him.  He  made  a  junction  with  the  detached  squadron, 
and  thus,  superior  in  force  to  the  French,  drove  them  back  towards 
the  coast.  The  French  withdrew  among  the  rocky  islets  near  the 
month  of  the  Yilaine.  It  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  rocky  coast 
was  fall  of  danger.  But  Hawke  replied  to  the  representations  of  his 
pilot  by  giving  him  peremptory  orders,  that  whatever  the  risk 
might  be^  he  was  to  lay  his  diip  alongside  of  the  French  admiral's. 
^  You  have  done  your  duty  in  showing  me  the  danger,  now  you  are 
to  obey  my  orders  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  BoyaL"  The 
vietoiy  was  complete  :  two  French  ships  struck,  four  were  sunk,  and 
the  rest,  all  damaged,  ran  for  shelter  to  the  Yilaine.  This  blow, 
together  with  the  complete  destruction  of  Thurot's  squadron,  which 
had  come  out  of  Dunkirk  and  made  a  landing  in  Ireland,  completed 
the  practical  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet.  The  total  loss  up  to 
this  time  of  the  French  navy  was  sixty-four  ships,  without  counting 
Thurof  s  squadron.  During  the  same  time  the  English  had  lost  but 
nine. 

But  the  great  victory  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Quebec.  To 
secure  Canada  was  one  of  Pitt's  chief  objects.  Louisburg  and 
Duquesne  had  already  fallen,  and  the  country  itself  was  oaptim  of 
thus  open  to  his  attack.  The  French  army  was  under  Q««*>««. 
the  command  of  an  excellent  general,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who 
had  his  headquarters  at  Quebec.  General  Amherst  was  the  English 
commander-in-chief,  but  subordinates  of  more  than  usual  vigour 
were  necessary  for  him,  and  Pitt,  who  had  kept  his  eye  on  Wolfe 
since  the  attack  on  Bochefort,  and  had  seen  his  ^lergy  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg,  disregarding  all  claims  of  seniority,  intrusted  to  him  the 
attack  on  Quebec.  This  was  originally  to  be  a  combined  movement. 
Amherst  was  to  march  up  by  Lakes  Champlain  and  Gkorge,  take 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  where  Abercrombie  had  failed  last 
year,  and  thus  reach  the  St.  Lawrence.  Generals  Prideaux  and 
Johnson  were  to  take  Fort  Niagara,  and  then,  passing  down  Lake 
Ontario  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Quebec,  secur- 
ing Montreal  on  the  way.  Though  both  these  latter  expeditions  were 
successful,  the  difficulties  met  with  rendered  them  so  slow  that  the 
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eombinatioii  failed.  The  plan  was  Fttfa  own,  and  was  psobably  too 
'extensiye ;  it  maj  be  dofnbted  wbetlier  he  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  possible  for  an  annj  to  do.  Wolfe,  with  8000  men, 
embarked  in  the  sqnadron  of  Ad^niral  Saondera,  and  reached  the 
Isle  of  Odeans  in  the  St  Lawrence  river  on  the  13th  of  Jnne.  The 
expedition  expeneneed  no  disasten  in  the  way,  haying  fortnnatelj 
captured  a  Teasel  with  some  excellent  charts  of  the  river. 

Qoebec  lies  on  and  below  the  rocky  edge  of  a  plateau  on  the  left 
or  northern  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  just  above  the  junction  of 
the  St  Charles  river,  which  thus  coven  its  eastern  side.  On  the 
other  si^  of  the  St  Charies  the  ground  again  rises  and  continnes  in 
a  rugged  and  difficult  mass,  till  it  sinks'where  the  river  Montmorency 
falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  in  a  lofty  weaterEBkUL  The  ridge  between 
the  Montmorency  and  the  St  Gharles  is  called  Beauport  On  this 
Montcalm's  army  was  in  position,  precluding  the  possibility  of 
investing  Quebec,  to  which  he  had  access  by  a  bridge  across  the  St 
Charles.  On  the  other  or  Quebec  side  of  the  St  Charles,  the  heights 
on  the  edge  of  which  the  town  is  bu&t  extend  up  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  are  called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  They  were  believed  to  be 
inaccessible  to  an  army.  The  Isle  of  Orleans  lies  in  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Montmoisency  till  almost  opposite  Quebec 
harbour.  As  long  as  Montcalm's  army  occupied  the  line  of  Beauport 
Quebec  could  not  be  invested.  In  that  position  the  army  was 
imassailable.  To  draw  him  from  it  therefore  was  Wolfe's  great  object 
For  this  purpose  frequent  feints  were  made,  but  were  all  unavailing. 
One  assault  indeed  near  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  was  attempted, 
but  the  English  were  beaten  off.  Nor  were  the  defenders  of  the 
town  idle ;  again  and  again  were  fire-ships  sent  down,  but  the  skilful 
vigilance  of  Saunders  rendered  all  such  efforts  unavailing.  A  battery 
or  two  were  erected  and  the  town  was  bombarded,  but  this  did  little 
or  no  good.  It  seemed  plain  that  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans  nothing 
could  be  done.  The  army  was  moved  in  succession  to  two  points 
higher  up  the  river  and  above  Quebec.  But  Montcalm  would  not 
move ;  he  was  content  to  send  an  army  of  observation  up  the  river,  and 
the  besiegers  lost  all  hope  of  the  succours  they  had  expected  from 
Amherst  and  Johnson.  On  the  9th  of  September,  Wolfe  wrote  a 
despatch  in  which  he  seemed  quite  to  despair  of  success.  Within  a 
week  Quebec  was  taken.  The  bold  design  occurred  to  him  of 
surprising  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  thus  compelling  Montcalm  to 
fight.  He  ordered  feints  to  be  made  both  up  and  down  the  river 
while  he  quietly  collected  boats.    As  it  was,  they  were  so  few  in 
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number  that  hia  anny  had  to  eroes  in  two  divisions.  Yeiy  early , 
in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September  he  began  his  at$ez)ipt 
With  immense  toil,  np  a  passage  so  narrow  that  at  times  omy  one 
conld  passy  his  soldiers  forced  their  way,  and  even  dragged  np  one 
piece  of  artillery,  and  when  the  morning  came  Montcalm  foimd 
between  three  and  four  thousand  men  in  position  opposite  to  him 
upon  the  heights.  To  cover  Quebec  it  was  necessary  for  ^irn  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  Beauport  and  to  cross  the  St  Charles. 
This  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do,  and  the  battle  began.  E^ly  in  the 
day  Wolfe,  who  was  on  the  right  T^g,  was  wounded  and  carried  to 
the  rear,  but  before  he  died  he  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that 
tiie  Tidjpxy  was  secured.  Both  armies  lost  their  first  and  second  in 
command.  live  days  afterwards  Quebec  was  surrendered.  Wolfe 
was  but  thirty-three  when  he  died ;  he  entered  the  army  at  fourteen, 
and  had  seen  much  service ;  a  shy,  retiring,  domestic  man,  of 
unprepossessing  exterior  and  weak  frame,  he  owed  his  promotion 
entirely  to  the  feeling  of  confidence  which  his  sound  sense  and 
chivalrous  energy  inspired.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Pitt  that  he 
should  have  found  out  his  merits,  and  having  found  them  out  have 
ventured  to  place  so  great  a  responsibility  upon  so  young  and  unpre- 
possessing a  person. 

While  all  the  efforts  in  which  the  English  were  engaged  single- 
handed  had  thus  been  successfully  carried  out,  they  had  also,  in  con- 
junction  with  their  German  allies,  won  on  the  1st  of  victory  of 
August  the  great  battle  of  Minden.  The  French  had  >«*»*•«• 
early  in  the  year  taken  possession  of  Frankfort.  Their  army,  strongly 
reinforced — ^for  the  new  ministry  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul  began  by 
being  very  energetic, — was  divided  into  two ;  the  northern  corps 
under  Marshal  Contades,  the  southern  army  about  Frankfort  under 
De  Broglie.  An  attempt  of  Ferdinand  to  regain  Frankfort  was  frus- 
trated by  De  Broglie,  who  beat  him  at  the  battle  of  Bergen.  The 
two  French  armies  then  joined,  and  pressed  upon  the  Prince  till  they 
drove  >"'Tn  behind  Minden,  a  town  on  the  left  or  French  side  of 
the  river  Weser.  It  became  clear  to  Ferdinand  that  a  battle  must 
be  fought  to  save  Hanover.  He  therefore  advanced  southwards  up 
the  Weser,  carefolly  keeping  his  communications  with  that  river 
open,  while  the  object  of  the  French  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to 
separate  him  from  it.  By  spreading  his  army  so  as  to  give  it  the 
appearance  of  weakness,  though  it  was  in  reality  capable  of  rapid  con- 
centration, he  induced  the  French  to  leave  anexlremely  strong  position 
they  had  taken  up  upon  Minden  Heath,  with  their  right  covered  by 
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thetown,  which  wat  in  thairpoateMiaBu  Abodyoftroopi^apptnnti; 
detached,  upon  the  extreme  left  of  the  alliea,  and  doae  to  the  WeaeTi 
waa  the  bait  by  which  the  French  were  attracted.  They  hoped  by 
destroying  thiaiUnrapported  detachment  to  oat  the  Prince  off  fiNxmtJie 
riyer.  But  as  De  Broglie  approached  what  he  belieyed  to  be  tiiie 
weak  point|  he  waa  anzpriaed  to  find  the  whole  allied  army  in  amy 
before  him.  Ferdinand  by  thia  dever  trap  brought  hia  enemy  to  aa 
engagement  upon  hia  own  ground.  The  battle  conaiBted  in  great 
part  of  a  aeiieB  of  chazgea  of  French  cavalry  on  compact  bodiea  of  tha 
Engliah  and  HanoTerian  tofantiy.  Weaiy  with  their  futile  exertiom^ 
the  cavalry^  who  formed  the  centre  of  the  French  HnCi  gave  way, 
The  liiie  waa  broken,  and  a  charge  of  cavalry  alone  waa  wanted  to  com* 
plete  the  deBtruoti0n  of  the  army.  Three  aide-de-campe  were  aent 
in  ancceaaion  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  bidding  him  charge.  He 
pretended  not  to  understand  the  order,  and  said  he  must  conanlt 
the  Prince  in  person.  The  same  order  was  given  to  the  Marquis  d 
Granby,  who  commanded  in  the  second  line,  and  a  vigorous  charge 
made,  but  time  had  been  wasted,  and  it  was  too  late.  The  victory 
waa  however  rendered  tolerably  complete  by  a  body  of  10^000 
men,  whom  Prince  Ferdinand  had  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
detach  from  his  army,  although  he  was  already  numerically  weaker 
than  his  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  enemy's  communica- 
tions. Lord  George  Sackville  was  tried  by  court  martial  and  dis- 
missed from  all  his  mHitaiy  appointments. 

The  story  of  the  British  victories  of  the  year  is  completed  by  the 
success  of  tiieir  arms  ui  India,  where  the  siege  of  Madras  was  raised, 
much  of  the  Camatic  secured,  and  Wandewash  taken  by  Colonel 
Coote. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  war  carried  on  under 
Frederick's  own  eye.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  much  the  same 
as  the  last     The  Bussians  actvanced  to  gain  the  Oder,  and  fought 

ifoiriok*!  *^^  ^^^  *^®  battie  of  Zullichau  over  G^eral  Wedd, 
fovrth  after  which  they  were  joined  by  an  Austrian  army  under 

^^^^^^^^  Loudon.  Against  this  united  force  the  King  advanced, 
leaving  Daun's  army  already  threatening  Berlin.  He  met  Saltikow 
and  London  at  Kunersdort  The  Bussian  position  was  forced, 
seventy  cannon  taken,  and  the  victory  appeared  complete,  when  sud- 
denly Loudon  advanced  with  his  troops  and  altered  the  fate  of  the 
day.  In  these  two  last  batties  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  weakened 
by  80,000  men,  and  the  King,  feding  certain  that  he  was  at 
the  end  of  ^^^  *««enrces,  made  every  arrangement  for  committing 
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Buidde.  Unaocomitably  the  enemy  did  not  adyanoe^  and  he  had 
time  to  collect  a  few  troops.  But  fortune  was  still  against  him; 
his  general.  Fink,  with  [12,000  men,  was  surrounded,  and  had 
to  Burrender  at  Mazen;  Dresden  had  fedlen  into  the  hands  of 
Datiii.  After  this  reinforcements  from  the  army  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
enabled  the  King  to  continue  the  campaign^  till  the  extreme  cold  of 
winter  made  it  necessary  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The  following 
year  Frederick  still  made  head  against  his  gathering  enemies.  He 
was  unable  indeed  to  save  Berlin  from  the  hands  of  the  Bussians,  but 
he  rescued  Silesia  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  Loudon 
at  Li^gnitz,  and  at  his  approach  the  Bussians  fled  from  ^^^^^  ^ 
his  capitaL  He  then  turned  his  arms  against  Daun,  vwim. 
who  was  still  master  of  Saxony.  The  fearfal  battle  of  ^^**' 
ToQcgau  was  fought,  where  the  victory  was  secured  to  the  Prussians, 
but  at  the  cost  of  14,000  men ;  the  Austrians  are  said  to  have  lost 
20,000.    This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  of  the  war. 

The  constant  success  of  his  schemes  raised  Pitt  to  the  highest 
eminence  of  power.     His  ministry  was  tmopposed.  pn-MdnuM 
Year  by  year  he  was  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  carry  •*  '***• 
through  the  House  a  subsidy  of  ^£670,000  to  the  Prusdan  King,  and 
to  set  his  estimates  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  millions,  a  sum  before 
this  xmheard  of.    His  power  over  the  House  was  absolute ;  members 
were  actually  a&aid  of  replying  to  him,  and  the  only  difficulty 
which  met  him  was  the  temper  of  his  relative  Temple,  who  insisted 
upon  receiving  the  Garter,  and  almost  shipwrecked  the  ministry  by 
his  selfish  claims.    It  was  at  this  moment  of  prosperity  bm  kib«  diet. 
that  the  King  suddenly  died,  and,  as  had  long  been  *^**-  **•  *^••• 
expected,  a  change  took  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  Sovereign. 
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ON  the  25tli  of  October  news  was  brought  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that  his  grandfather  was  dead.  It  was  an  event  which  must 
have  been  for  some  time  expected,  and  George  III.  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  for  it.  His  training  had  been  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  Princess  of  Wales,  his  mother,  had  kept  him  much  snte'i  iniiaenc* 
secluded,  and  his  education  had  been  chiefly  withdrawn  JSSs.*^*  ^***^ 
from  the  hands  of  the  distinguished  men  whom  the  King  i760. 
had  given  him  as  governors,  and  intrusted  to  sub-preceptors  of  the 
Princess's  own  choosing.  Her  constant  friend  and  adviser  in  this  and 
other  family  matters  ho^  been  Lord  Bute,  who  had  thereby  acquired 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  young  King.  It  was  understood  that 
henceforth  his  advice  would  chiefly  regulate  the  policy  of  the  Crown. 
His  influence  and  that  of  the  teachers  he  had  selected,  some  of 
them  it  is  believed  nominated  by  Bolingbroke,  had  all  tended 
politically  in  one  direction,  so  much  so  that  complaints  had  been 
made,  though  uselessly,  to  the  late  King  of  the  unconstitutional 
precepts  which  his  heir  was  being  taught.  The  views  with  which 
the  young  Prince's  mind  was  filled  were  those  which  Bolingbroke 
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had  developed  in  "  The  Patriot  Bong."  The  beneficent  rule  of  a 
powerful  monarch  goyeming  his  people  by  his  own  wUl,  but  for  their 
good^  was  the  ideal  he  had  been  taught  to  set  before  him.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  since  1688  the  wiU  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  held  captive  by  that  great  Whig  party  which  had  produced  the 
Bevolution  and  secured  the  Hanoverian  succession.  And  it  had 
been  impressed  upon  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  &ee  the  prerogative 
from  this  state  of  servitude,  and  to  annihilate  party  government  by 
restoring  to  the  Crown  its  freedom  of  choice  and  action.  It  was  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  carrying  out  this  plan  that  the  King 
began  his  reign.  Nor  was  the  plan,  had  it  been  properly  executed, 
either  impossible  or  unjust.  It  was  felt  that  the  old  party  divisions 
were  in  fact  obsolete,  that  Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  sense  of  Hanoverian 
oeorge'i  view  ^^^  Jacobite,  were  things  of  the  past ;  and  that  it  was 
of  royalty.  highly  detrimental  to  the  public  service  that  able  and 
loyal  men  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  Government 
because,  very  frequently  on  only  hereditary  grounds,  they  belonged 
to  a  party  opposed  to  the  great  Whig  connection.  Yet  such  had  been 
the  case.  Parliamentary  contests  had,  till  Pitt's  accession  to  power, 
been  nothing  but  greedy  struggles  for  place  and  power  between  two 
sections  of  the  Whig  party  which  had  separated  in  1716.  Had  the 
King  made  use  of  his  present  popularity,  and  of  that  advantage 
which  he  possessed  over  his  predecessors  in  his  English  birth,  to 
exercise  his  prerogative  of  choice  in  selecting  eminent  men  from  all 
parties  for  his  ministry,  and  had  he  taken  for  his  chief  minister  a 
man  who  stood  well  with  the  nation,  the  feeling  of  the  country  would 
almost  certainly  have  gone  with  him.  Unfortunately  his  somewhat 
narrow  intellect  and  his  restricted  education  made  him  unable  to 
take  a  wide  view  of  his  podtion,  filled  him  with  a  vehement  prejudice 
against  the  whole  Whig  party,  and  made  him  rest  for  support  on 
the  personal  friendship  of  a  second-rate  man,  who  laboured  under 
the  unpopularity  attending  his  Scotch  birth  and  his  supposed  £avour 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  behaviour  of  the  young  King  was  at  first  all  that  could  be 

desired.    In  his  family  relations  indeed  he  was   nearly  always 

respectable.    He  still  further  added  to  his  popularity  by  directing  a 

change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  judges,  so  that  their  commissions 

no  longer  terminated  with  the  death  of  the  King.    They  hencefor- 

^waid  held  their  commissions  for  life,  unless  deprived  of  them  at  the 

HHfal^  petition  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.    They  were  thus 

^*"wedf  absolutely  independent  of  Court  favour. 
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The  six  months  which  elapsed  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
passed  without  any  great  changes,  although  there  was  ^^^  ^^^ 
no  lack  of  indication  of  what  was  coming.  The  King's  of  ehmnge. 
name  was  constantly  put  forward.  Newcastle,  who  had  "*^ 
kept  all  patronage  in  his  hands,  found  places  filled  without  his 
knowledge,  and  complained  that  he  was  met  with  the  uniform  answer 
that  it  was  the  King's  desire  ;  and  Bute  openly  rebuked  Lord  Anson 
for  filling  the  Admiralty  boroughs  without  consulting  the  King. 
With  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  the  changes  in  the  ministiy 
began.  Legge  gave  place  at  the  Exchequer  to  Lord  Barrington; 
Charles  Townshend  became  Secretary  at  War,  and  Dashwood,  another 
£Dllower  of  Bute's,  took  the  place  that  Townshend  vacated,  while 
four  days  afterwards  (March  25th)  Bute  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaiiea  of  State  in  the  place  of  Lord  Holdemess,  who  had  been 
remoyed  and  handsomely  compensated.  The  admission  of  Bute  to 
the  ministry  could  hardly  CeuI  to  produce  the  dismissal  of  Pitt,  for 
on  the  great  question  of  the  day  they  were  in  direct  antagonisuL 
Bute,  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  opposition  to  all  that  the  Whigs 
had  done,  was  determined  if  possible  to  break  off  the  Englidi 
connection  with  the  Continent ;  and,  unable  to  see  the  difference 
between  buying  troops  from  a  Prince  of  Hesse  and  assisting  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  time  in  a  war  from  which  England  was 
reaping  nothing  but  benefit^  he  intended  to  refuse  the  payment  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  subsidy,  and  was  strongly  bent  upon  peace. 

Frederick's  own  campaign  of  1760  had  closed,  as  has  been  already 
said,  with  the  dreadfal  battle  of  Torgau,  and  the  same  Th«eunpftigB 
year  Prince  Ferdinand  had  held  the  French  in  check,  J^^^i  V^. 
worsting  them  at  Warburg,  but  had  been  unable  to  keep  '«'  p«m«. 
them  out  of  Gottingen  and  Cassel;  and  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  detached  to  the  siege  of  Wesel,  had  been  defeated  at 
Kloster-Campen.  In  1761  the  campaign  was  continued,  and  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  was  driven  back  to  the  Maine  and  beaten  at  Langen- 
Saltza,  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  what 
he  had  regained.  The  French  again  advanced,  and  in  June  the 
Prince  of  Soubise  joined  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  they  together 
moved  forward  to  the  Lippe.  They  were  defeated  at  Kirch-Denkem, 
but  the  effect  of  the  victory  was  small,  and  both  armies  closed  the  year 
in  much  the  same  position  as  they  began  it  These  campaigns,  result- 
ing in  little  but  loss  of  life,  and  the  exertions  which  they  entailed, 
and  which  had  brought  France  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  had 
become  intolerable ;  and  early  in  the  year  De  Choiseid  had  induced 
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both  Austria  and  Bussia  to  consent  to  negotiations  at  Angsbnig. 
But  as  the  connection  of  England  with  the  continental  question  was 
accidental;  and  her  quairel  with  France  quite  separate  from  it,  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  a  separate  arrangement  should  be  made 
between  the  two  countries.  Fqr  this  purpose  M.  de  Bussy  was  in 
June  sent  to  England  and  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  to  Paris. 

The  terms  o^^^  by  the  French  were  not  unreasonable.  The 
difficulties  lay  in  Pitf  s  views  as  to  the  rights  of  England,  which  were 
Separate  Undoubtedly  very  high.    He  had,  as  he  said  that  he  was 

negotiations  able  to  do,  raised  England  from  her  degradation.  He 
and  Bngiand.  had  doue  this  by  means  of  a  successful  war,  and  had  no 
June  1T61.  mind  to  loso  his  work  or  to  coiisent  to  what  would  be 
but  a  mere  cessation  of  hostilities.  He  would  have,  he  said,  no  new 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  Choiseul's  first  offer  (on  the  26th  of  March)  was, 
that  each  of  the  belligerents  should  keep  what  they  held  in  Europe 
on  the  1st  of  May,  in  West  India  and  AMca  on  the  1st  of  July,  and 
in  India  on  the  1st  of  September.  Pitt  refused  this,  insisting  that 
Pitt  oppoiei  the  date  ^ed  in  aU  cases  should  be  that  of  the  signature 
iwMe.  qI  ^q  treaty.    He  was  hoping  in  iaat  that  firesh  Tictories 

would  improve  his  position ;  nor  was  he  disappointed.  Before  the 
end  of  July  Belleisle,  an  island  which  must  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  France,  Dominique  in  the  West  Indies,  and  Pondicherry  in 
the  East,  were  added  to  our  conquests.  The  territorial  arrangements 
were  for  the  most  part  easily  settled ;  but  three  demands  of  the  French 
Pitt  obstinately  refused  to  grant.  These  were  the  restoration  of  one 
of  her  African  settlements  and  Belleisle  in  exchange  for  portions  of 
Germany  then  in  her  possession — these  Pitt  demanded  without 
exchange ;  secondly,  compensation  for  prizes  taken  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war;  and  lastly,  the  withdrawal  of  all  English  troops  from 
Germany.  As  the  first  of  these  demands  was  not  unreasonable,  as 
the  second  was  obviously  just,  and  the  third  belonged,  and  could 
probably  have  been  transferred,  to  the  general  Congress,  Pitt  would 
scarcely  have  refused  them  had  he  not  seen  reason  for  believing  that 
the  propositions  of  the  French  were  hollow.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
abeady  beginning  to  suspect,  and  more  than  suspect,  the  existence  of 
a  treaty  inimical  to  English  interests  between  France  and  Spain. 
Ever  since  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  to  the  Spanish  throne,  in  the 
year  1769,  the  two  Courts  had  been  gradually  approaching  one 
snspecting  the  another ;  and  the  policy  which  Marlborough's  wars  had 
J2Siy  "(Tom."''  l>een  designed  to  check  was  gradually  winning  its  object 
*•**•  In  July  De  Bussy,  on  presenting  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
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treaty,  appended  to  it  certain  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain,  desiring 
that  these  might  be  settled  at  the  same  time  as  the  French  claims. 
Htt  waa  naturally  indignant  at  this,  and  haughtily  replied,  that  France 
waa  ''not  at  any  time  to  presume  a  right  of  intermeddling  in  such 
disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain."  The  Spanish  minister, 
Qeneral  Walli  owned  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the  measure,  but 
expiessed  peaceful  wishes  with  regard  to  England.  However,  though 
Bristol,  the  English  minister  at  Madrid,  had  been  so  completely 
deceiv^  that  he  continued  to  assert  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spanish  C!ourt,  the  correctness  of  Pittas  surmises  became  evident,  when 
tn  August  the  anangement  known  as  the  Family  Compact  was  signed. 
By  this  treaty  the  Bourbon  houses  of  Spain  and  France  contracted  a 
dose  and  perpetual  alliance.  Besides  France  and  Spain  the  Bourbon 
Princes  of  Naples  and  Parma  were  to  be  admitted  to  it.  There  was  a 
secret  clause  binding  Spain  to  declare  war  on  England  if'  peace  was 
not  made  b^fora  May  1762.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  induced 
Pitt  not  only  to  break  off  negotiations,  but  to  determine  upon  war 
with  Spain,  for  which  he  immediately  made  preparations,  planning 
a  great  expedition  against  Havannah  in  the  West  and  MaiiiUa  in  the 
East  Indies.  With  his  usual  haughtiness,  he  urged  these  measures 
upon  the  Council,  but  Temple  alone  supported  him.  nttreiigna. 
He  indignantly  declared  that  he  would  not  be  respon-  °**-  °'  ^^^^ 
sible  for  measures  he  did  not  manage,  and  on  the  5th  of  October 
resigned.  Thus  terminated  that  splendid  administration  which  had 
raised  England  £rom  the  depths  of  degradation  to  a  position  of  first- 
rate  importance  in  Europe. 

Bute  was  at  once  practically  supreme  in  the  Council,  although  he 
had  yet  to  rid  himself  of  Newcastle.    He  was  afraid  of  Bute  virtiui 
Pittas  popularity,  and  did  his  best  to  injure  him  by  ■»*»*•*«?. 
persuading  him  to  accept  a  pension,  and  the  title  of  Lady  Chatham  for 
his  wife,  hoping  by  that  means  to  make  it  appear  that  Pitt  was  not 
hostile  to  his  Qovemment,  or  at  all  events  to  wreck  his  popularity, 
which  rested  largely  on  the  public  belief  in  his  disinterestedness. 
Lord  Egremont  became  Secretary  in  his  place.     Befora  the  year 
was  over  Pitt's  wisdom  was  vindicated.    Tne  change  of  ministry 
in  England  and  the  safe  arrival  of  the  treasure-ships,  which  Pitt  would 
have  forestalled,  changed  the  tone  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
even  the  pacific  Bute  found  it  necessary  to  declare  war  in  January 
1762.   Already  the  impossibility  of  Bute's  peaceful  view  ^^^  ^^ 
was  demonstrated,  but  he  none  the  less  pravented  the  spAia. 
payment  of  the  Prussian  subsidy ;  although  this  looked  ^^*^ 
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very  like  a  breacli  of  fiEdth,  it  could  be  niged  in  eztennatioii  that 
Frederick's  need  was  much  lessened  by  the  death  of  the  Czarina  and 
the  accession  of  Peter  III.,  a  devoted  fiiend  and  admirer  of  the  Prus- 
sian King.  Bute's  policy  was  indeed  so  completely  opposed  to  that 
of  his  predecessors,  that  tiiiere  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  even  nsed  his 
influence  to  induce  Bussia  to  withdraw  from  its  new  alliance.  This 
change  of  policy  afforded  Newcastle^  who  was  conscious  that  lie  was 
sooner  or  later  to  be  got  rid  of,  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ministzy 
with  dignity.  On  his  resignation  Bute  at  once  named  himself  Prime 
Minister,  and  proceeded  to  cany  out,  in  some  points  at  least,  Mb 
favourite  principles.  These  were  peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  the 
abandonment  of  continental  connections,  the  iucrease  and  restoration 
of  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  Qovemment  without  bribery.  But 
these  aspirations  degenerated  in  practice  into  a  war,  which  was 
successful  owing  to  his  predecessor's  arrangements,  a  vindictive 
assault  upon  the  Whig  party,  and  the  most  shameless  corruption  ever 
practised  in  England.  The  expeditions  which  Pitt  had  planned  were 
carried  out.  Martinique,  held  to  be  impregnable,  and  with  it 
Granada,  St  Luda,  and  St.  Vincent,  were  captured  by  a  squadron 
under  Bodney,  and  this  was  but  a  stepping-stone  to  the  capture  of 
the  still  greater  prize — Havannah.  The  expedition  against  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  equally  successful 

But  Bute,  in  his  eagerness  for  peace,  did  not  even  wait  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  expeditions,  but  at  once  reopened  peace  negotiations 
with  France.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
last  great  conquests.  Councillors  less  anxious  for  peace  succeeded  in 
getting  them  exchanged  for  Florida.  In  November  the  peace  was 
signed.  The  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
PM06.  the  preceding  year.    America   passed  wholly  to  the 

Hot.  8, 176a.  ]R;Tigliq>i,  the  French  keeping  the  rights  of  fishing  round 
Newfoundland.  England  kept  Tobago,  Dominica,  St,  Vincent,  and 
Granada,  but  restored  Martinique  and  St.  Lucia,  Minorca  and 
Belleisle  were  to  be  exchanged.  The  French  evacuated  their 
conquests  in  Germany,  but  on  the  other  hand — and  this  was  a 
concession  Pitt  had  refused — Goree  was  restored  to  France,  and  the 
"FJTigliRh  army  was  withdrawn  from  Germany.  In  India  the  French 
were  to  have  no  military  establishment,  but  their  factories  were 
restored.  All  claims  on  the  part  of  Spain  were  entirely  rejected. 
On  the  whole,  the  peace,  though  it  did  not  destroy  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  as  Pitt  would  have  wished,  probably  gave  England  as  much 
as  she  had  a  right  to  expect.     The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  was 
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Tendered  easier  by  Frederick's  continued  successes  in  Germany. 
Although  the  Czarina  Catherine,  who  had  succeeded  Peter,  had 
reverted  to  the  old  policy  of  Bussia,  and  withdrawn  her  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
troops  from  Frederick's  assistance^  he  had  been  able  to  b«t«i  TMn' 
retain  his  superiority  throughout  the  campaign.    Prince  ^^' 
Ferdinand  had  gained  fresh  successes  in  Westphalia,  and  had  taken 
Casael  from  the  French;  while  Prince  Henry,  the  King's  brother, 
had  won  a  victory  at  Freiberg,  which  closed  the  Seven  Yeare^ 
War. 

Bute,  while  thus  obtaining  peace,  though  in  a  way  so  irritating  to 
our  Qerman  friends  that  England  stood  henceforward  absolutely 
without  allies,  had  been  carrying  on  his  vindictive  attack  upon  the 
Whiga.  The  opportunity  selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  passage 
of  the  peace  through  Parliament.  GrenvUle,  a  man  of  firmness,  but 
without  commanding  abilities,  and  deficient  in  tact,  had  ._  ^ 
taken  Pitt's  place  as  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  wu<i. 
But  he  was  not  regarded  as  strong  enough  to  make  head  '***  *®'  "**• 
against  the  opposition  which  was  expected,  for  the  Whigs  of  all 
seetians,  conscious  of  Bute's  designs  against  them,  were  beginning  to 
combine.  Bute  selected  a  man  of  greater  powers  to  assist  him.  He 
bargained  with  Fox  (whose  conscience  was  not  scrupulous  when  money 
was  to  be  made)  to  assume  the  lead  of  the  House.  It  was  hoped  that  he 
might  bring  some  Whigs  with  him.  This  he  found  himself  unable  to 
do,  and  with  consummate  audacity  set  to  work  to  purchase  a  majority. 
The  Paymaster's  office  became  in  fact  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes, 
£200  being  the  least  price  given.  Against  such  a  majority  all  efforts 
were  of  course  useless,  and  the  peace  received  the  approbation  of  Par- 
liament After  this  victory  vengeance  began.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  head  of  the  great  Whig  house  of  Cavendish,  for  declining 
to  attend  a  Cabinet  Council,  was  rudely  deprived  of  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  and  the  King  with  his  own  hand  scratched  his  name  off 
the  list  of  Privy  Councillors.  ALL  place-men  who  had  voted  against  the 
peace  were  dismissed.  Newcastle  and  Eockingham  were  removed 
from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies,  and  even  the  meanest  officers  of  the 
administration — tax-gatherers  and  customhouse  officers,  who  owed 
their  places  to  Whig  patronage,  were  removed.  Bute  appeared 
triumphant.  Even  the  cider  tax,  a  ridiculously  unfair  excise  sug- 
gested by  the  ignorance  of  Dashwood,  his  Chancellor  of  buu  migBi. 
the  Exchequer,  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  his  ^J^^  i'm. 
venal  House.  Suddenly  Bute  resigned.  It  is  difficult  to  explair 
why.    Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  conscious  of  the  unpopularii 
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he  bad  inenznd.  HJiPaaoeof  Pnif  waidiitnrteM  to  tlie  iwlion; 
Ykt  liad  dziyen  from  office  Fitt^  the  IkTOOiile  of  the  peo^;  he  wm 
a  Scotohman;  the  Toice  of  acaniial  oonitaatly  eoopled  hia  name  iritii 
that  of  thePrineeaa  ]!>owBger  of  Walei,  and  the  odioiu  name  of  ft^^ 
waa  indiiiolublj  attached  to  him.  Whether  well  or  ill  foonded,  hii 
nnpopnlnity  had  reached  inch  a  pitch,  that  he  waa  aficaid  to  leave 
hia  honae  without  a  bodyguard  of  priae-iighten.  Peihapa  eiperiance 
had  taught  him  his  nnfltneea  to  condnct  the  Goyemment  Bedu^ 
and  thia  waa  the  general  beUef  of  the  time,  he  preferred  the  izie- 
aponaible  power  of  the  fjayourite  to  the  dangeia  and  reaponaiTiiti^  of 

the  miniater.    He  named  GienTille  liar  hia  aneceBwr, 

etwwfltoMiii  and  aa  he  had  alwaya  need  him  aa  hia  creature^  he  pro- 
luiuior^  bably  atUl  hoped  to  find  him  a  pliant  tooL  In  Una 
he  traa  diiappointed;  and  thoogh  for  a  fSew  yeaza  he  donbtleai  had 
much  private  influence  with  the  King,  thia  part  of  hia  career  baa 
been  much  eiaggezatedi  and  he  himself  complained  bittedy  of  the 
King's  ingratitade. 

With  Gienville  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  E|gremont  and  Loid 
Hali&Zi  were  regarded  aa  holding  the  direction  of  public  affidrs. 
This  ministiy  has  therefore  been  sometimes  called  The 
r^mnJ^         Triumvirate.    Bute  found  them  by  no  means  ready  to 
iTM.  accept  his  interference,  and  soon  began  to  intrigue  against 

them.  GrenviUe  more  than  once  complained  to  the  King  of  his 
want  of  confidence.  The  sudden  death  of  Lord  Egremout  gave  an 
opportunity  for  a  change  in  the  ministry,  and  Bute  so  far  changed 
his  former  policy  as  to  recommend  the  King  to  send  for  Pitt  A 
long  interview  with  the  King,  in  which  Pitt  stated  the  necessity  of 
bringing  back  some  of  the  Whig  connection  to  power,  left  him  with 
the  impression  that  he  was  to  be  minister,  and  he  wrote  to  the  Whig 
chiefii  accordingly.  But  two  days  after,  on  a  second  interview,  he 
found  matters  changed.  The  Khig  wished  the  Edrl  of  Northumber- 
land, Bute's  intended  son-in-law,  to  be  Prime  Minister,  and  desired 
several  of  the  present  ministry  to  be  retained.  This  Pitt  would  not 
hear  of,  designating  Temple,  Devonshire,  and  others  who  had  just 
foUen  under  tile  King's  displeasure,  as  his  colleagues.  The  negotia- 
BtdiMdjoiBi  ti^^  '^*®  broken  off.  Probably  on  the  day  which  inter- 
tkt  iBiaiiirj.  vened  between  the  two  interviews  Bute  had  changed 
his  mind.  In  carrying  through  the  peace  negotiations  he  had  been 
assisted  by  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  was  under  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  to  this  section  that  Fox  belonged.  The 
Duke,  though  of  a  retiring  character,  was  now  induced  to  accept  office 
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by  a  false  mmom;  that  Pitt  had  expressly  declared  that  he  would  not 
admit  him  to  any  Gk>yemment  of  which  he  was  the  chiel  A  mixed 
ministfy  of  the  followers  of  Grenyille  and  Bedford  was  formed,  and 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Ministry.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  were  Halifax  and  Lord  Sandwich,  a  man  of 
mean  character  and  licentious  morals. 

The  new  ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  November,  and 
both  Houses'  were  at  once  occupied  with  questions  with  ^^ 
regard  to  Wilkes.  The  unpopularity  of  Bute  had  wukM. 
found  expression  in  numerous  pamphlets.  Among  the  ^^^' 
Opposition  writers  was  Wilkes,  member  for  Aylesbury,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  an  author  of  the  name  of  Churchill,  had  established  a 
paper,  Tht  Nwih  Bfitony  in  which  the  fayourite  and  his  Govern- 
ment had  been  very  roughly  handled,  and  which  won  popularity  by 
unreasoning  general  assaults  upon  the  Scotch  nation.  He  had  so  far 
exceeded  the  usual  practice  of  pamphleteers  of  the  time  as  to 
write  the  names  of  his  opponents  at  fall  length,  instead  of  employing 
initials.  When  the  King  had  prorogued  Parliament  (April  23rd)  on 
Bute's  resignation,  he  had  spoken  of  the  peace  as  honourable  to  his 
crown  aAd  beneficial  to  the  people.  This  produced  an  attack 
in  the  famous  No.  45  of  The  North  Briton,  Grenville  had  at  once 
proceeded  against  the  author.  A  general  warrant  (that  is,  a  warrant 
in  which  no  individual  names  are  mentioned)  was  issued  against 
the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  the  paper,  and  under  it 
Wilkes  was  apprehended,  his  house  and  papers  being  also  ransacked. 
He  at  once  became  a  political  martyr.  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition, 
Temple  and  Grafton,  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  he  proceeded  to 
try  the  validity  of  his  arrest.  Chief  Justice  Pratt,  before  whom  the 
case  came,  held  that  Wilkes  was  exempted  from  arrest  by  his  privilege 
as  a  member ;  for  a  member  of  Parliament  is  free  from  arrest  on  all 
charges  except  those  of  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  and 
a  Hbel,  he  said,  could  not  be  construed  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.  But 
though  the  law  had  failed  to  punish  him,  he  was  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Qovemment;  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  the  militia,  and  his  supporter.  Temple,  was  removed  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Buckinghamshire.  The  residt  of  the  trial  was 
received  with  public  rejoicings  in  all  comers  of  England.  This  dis- 
pute between  Government  and  a  scurrilous  writer,  of  most  licentious 
morals,  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  although  it  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  session,  were  it  not  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  want 
of  harmony  existing  between  Parliament  and  those  Whom  Parliament 
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was  held  to  lepiesent.  It  was  one  of  sevezal  inddents  which  showed 
that  the  y^ial  House  of  Commons^  consisting  of  nominees  of  the 
Court  or  great  families,  was  rapidly  ceasing  to  command  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  and  that  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution 
was  thereby  becoming  dislocated. 

The  question  at  once  came  before  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  it  assumed  a  personal  form.  Lord  Sandwich,  a  former  Mend 
of  Wilkes,  and  his  associate  in  his  greatest  debauchery,  but  now 
Secretary  of  State,  did  not  think  it  unbecoming  to  produce  an 
obscene  parody  on  Pope's ''  Essay  on  Man,"  of  which  Wilkes  was 
the  author,  and  demand  his  punidmient.  The  book  had  never  been 
published;  fourteen  copies  had  been  privately  printed;  it  had 
come  into  Sandwich's  possession  when  Wilkes's  house  was  ransacked, 
and  afterwards  by  tampering  with  Wilkes's  printer.  Sandwich  com- 
plained of  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  for  it  was  addressed  to  him. 
<< Awake,  my  Sandwich!"  it  began,  instead  of  ''Awake,  my  St 
John!"  of  Pope's  Essay,  and  ridiculous  notes  were  added,  attributed 
to  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  had  annotated  Pope's 
work.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Wilkes  rose  and  complained  of 
his  imprisonment  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  he  met  with  little 
sympathy.  By  a  large  majority  No.  45  was  voted  to  be  a  seditious 
Hbel,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  A 
dangerous  riot  was  the  consequence,  nor  was  the  operation  com- 
pleted till  a  jackboot  and  petticoat,  the  popular  emblems  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute,  were  committed  to  the  flames  to 
share  the  fate  of  the  obnoxious  publication.  Further  proceedings 
against  Wilkes  were  postponed  by  a  duel  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  a  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him,  and 
•zp6ii«d by tiM  in  which  he  was  wounded;  but  he  was  eventually 
Lower  Houe.  expelled  from  his  place  in  the  House.  On  the  two 
constitutional  questions  which  were  involved  in  this  quarrel — the 
construction  to  be  given  to  the  privilege  of  members  and  the  legality 
of  general  warrants— the  popular  party  was  defeated,  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  support  of  Pitt.  In  opposition  to  the  Courts  of  Law, 
Parliament  h^d  that  privilege  could  not  cover  a  seditious  Hbel;  and 
Grenville  and  his  majority  contrived  to  shelve  a  resolution  which 
was  introduced  declaring  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  The 
whole  question  excited  the  intensest  interest ;  the  House  is  said  to 
have  once  sat  for  seventeen  hours.  Wilkes,  unable  to  withstand  all 
the  assaults  upon  him,  had.  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  been  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  France. 
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Gienville  and  his  ministiy  had  hardly  completed  this  quarrel,  in 
which  they  had  wantonly  embroiled  Parliament  and  people,  when 
they  took  a  firesh  step  which,  though  well  intentioned,  was  destined, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to  lose  England  the  best  of 
her  colonies. 

The  thirteen  American  proTinces  owed  their  origin  to  many 
different  causes,  and  were  very  distinct  both  in  their  ^  .  ^^^^. 
character  and  laws.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the  America 
group  of  New  England  provinces,  Connecticut,  Mas-  '"^**'*^ 
sachusetts.  New  Hampshire  (which  included  what  is  now  called 
Yermont),  and  Rhode  Island ;  these  owed  their  origin  to  the  Pilgrim 
FatheSB,  and  though  the  first  zeal  of  their  Puritan  religion  had  died 
away,  much  of  the  stem  character  of  their  original  founders  remained 
among  the  population :  their  capital  was  Boston,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  sea,  and  already  a  port  of  very  considerable  importance  and 
wealth ;  the  Hudson  formed  their  boundary  towards  the  west.  Then 
there  came  a  group  of  provinces  originally  belonging  to  the  Dutch, 
and  known  as  the  New  Netherlands.  These  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  England  during  the  war  between  Holland  and  England  in 
the  leign  of  Charles  II.,  and  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
New  Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange,  higher  up  the 
stream,  Albany.  Another  part  of  the  same  grant  was  New  Jersey, 
lying  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware.  This  had  been  given 
for  payment  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret ;  the  western  part  had  been  subsequently  parted  with  by  Ber- 
keley to  the  Quakers,  and  the  whole  province,  which  was  surrendered 
to  l^e  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  therefore  known 
commonly  as  the  Jerseys,  and  was  peopled  almost  exclusively  by 
Quakers,  Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists.  Spreading  &om  their 
colony  in  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers,  under  their  great  leader  William 
Penn,  had  occupied  the  large  province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its 
capital  Philadelphia  lying  inland  to  the  west.  One  other  province 
belongs  to  this  group,  Maryland,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  Pennsylvania,  but  had  a  separate  assembly  of  its  own ; 
the  governor  however  was  generally  the  same  as  the  Pennsylvanian 
governor.  Below  these  two  groups  were  three  great  colonies,  owing 
their  origin  to  less  easily  defined  sources.  Virginia,  south  of  the 
Potomac,  originally  founded  by  Ealeigh,  had  then  (by  a  grant  of 
King  Jaiftes  I.)  passed  into  the  hands  of  merchant  adventurers. 
Behaving  badly,  and  quarrelling  with  their  colonists,  they  were 
^    deprived  of  their  rights,  and  in  1624  the  colony  became  a  Crown 
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colony.  It  had  been  peopled  principally  by  Church  of  England 
men  and  by  men  of  good  English  birth.  As  the  oldest  colony  it 
was  the  best  peopled,  while  the  birth  and  character  of  its  proprietors, 
who  resembled  English  gentlemen,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
the  aristocracy  of  the  colonies.  The  two  Carolinas  had  been  granted 
to  a  number  of  proprietors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  the  original  proprietors  had  quarrelled  with  the  people, 
and  sold  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  Below  these  Carolinas  was 
G^rgia,  founded  for  philanthropic  purposes  as  a  refuge  for  insolvent 
debtors  and  persecuted  Germans  by  General  Oglethorpe,  the  originator 
of  the  inquiry  into  the  "Rngliflh  prisons  in  1728.  The  only  power  not 
English  now  in  North  America  was  that  of  Spain,  which  had 
received  a  portion  of  Louisiana  from  the  French  in  exchange  for 
Florida,  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  cede  to  the  English.  French 
influence  had  disappeared  after  the  Peace  of  Paris. 

There  was  an  infinite  variety  of  religion,  law  and  goyemment 
oonautauon  of  T^  thcsc  provinces,  but  in  all  a  certain  assimilation 
ihsiHroviBces.  ^  ^he  English  Constitution;  a  house  of  assembly, 
an  upper  house  or  council,  sometimes  elected,  sometimes  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  the  governor  himself  in  the  Crown  colonies 
nominated  by  the  King  and  the  proprietors  in  conjunction.  The 
population  appears  to  have  been  about  two  and  a  half  millions. 

The  old  view  of  the  use  of  colonies  was  that  they  should  be  employed 
Bestrictioiii  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country.  It 
on  colonial  was  held  that,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence,  and 

for  the  protection  they  received,  they  were  bound  by 
a  debt  of  gratitude.  They  were  thus  the  constant  subject  of  mer- 
cantile legislation  in  favour  of  the  mother  country,  and  by  the 
existing  navigation  laws  very  close  restrictions  were  laid  upon  their 
trade.  By  those  laws  the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procuring 
a  large  number  of  articles— those,  namely,  which  formed  the  chief 
manufactures  of  England— anywhere  except  from  the  mother  country. 
They  thus  became  naturally  one  of  our  principal  purchasers.  Al- 
though their  imports  into  England  were  considerable,  the  balance  of 
trade  was  constantly  against  them— that  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  they 
constantly  owed  large  sums  of  money  to  England.  This  balance  had, 
of  course,  horn  time  to  time  to  be  made  up  by  payments  in  actual 
money,  which  was  chiefly  procured  by  the  colonies  by  means  of 
illicit  trade,  carried  on  partly  with  the  West  India  Islands,  but 
chiefly  with  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America,  and  was  illicit  chiefly 
in    that  it  broke  the  customliouae   x^gyilL^tvom  ol   S^ain.      The 
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colonial  illicit  or  free  trade,  as  it  was  called,  was  regarded  in  point 
of  morality  as  something  quite  different  from  European  smuggling. 
It  was  cazzied  on  openly  and  systematically  by  the  best  colonial 
merchants,  and  enabled  the  colonies  to  get  rid  of  their  timber  and 
those  wooden  products  known  under  the  name  of  lumber,  and  also  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  their  farm  produce  which  would  otherwise 
haye  been  wasted.  A  wise  minister  would  not  have  thought  of 
meddling  with  such  a  business,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  means  by 
which  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  carry  on  conveniently  their 
trade  with  England.  But  Qrenville,  with  his  narrow  and  legal  turn 
of  mind,  could  see  no  difference  between  colonial  smug-  g^^^  ,„,p. 
gling  and  smuggling  in  England.  This  he  was  deter-  vNnioa  of 
mined  to  put  down,  and  not  content  with  the  ordinary  "*"""' 
means  of  repression,  English  men-of-war  were  employed  in  aU.  direc- 
tionB  as  customhouse  vessels,  and  naval  officers,  people  said,  were 
d^pided  into  customhouse  officers  of  the  King  of  Spain.  The  effect 
was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  trade  of  America.  And,  as  if  to 
render  the  position  of  the  colonists  still  more  distressing,  in  1764  a 
series  of  enactments  were  made,  laying  duties  upon  various  articles 
for  the  benefit  of  England, — at  the  same  time  declaring  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  England  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her  colonies  ;  and 
while  the  quantity  of  money  in  America  had  been  considerably 
diminished  by  the  stoppage  of  the  free  trade,  the  present  Act  was 
rendered  more  irksome  by  ordering  all  the  duties  imposed  to  be 
paid  in  hard  cash  into  the  English  Exchequer.  It  was  coupled,  too, 
with  another  Act  stopping  the  use  of  paper  money  in  America. 
Taken  together,  this  series  of  arrangements  had  therefore  produced 
the  following  effects — a  large  branch  of  commerce,  the  chief  source  of 
ready  money,  was  destroyed ;  at  the  same  time  more  ready  money 
was  demanded  by  England ;  and  the  colonists  saw  themselves  pre- 
vented even  from  carrying  on  their  domestic  trade  in  the  ordinary 
channels. 

These  measures  had  produced  retaliation  from  the  Americans ;  it 
had  been  determined  that  as  little  trade  as  possible  should  be  carried 
on  with  England.  Lamb  was  not  to  be  eaten,  and  lambs  were  not 
killed,  in  order  to  increase  the  stock  of  sheep  for  the  supply  of 
the  wool  which  was  England's  great  manufacture ;  and  in  aU.  other 
possible  ways  men  denied  themselves  European  luxuries.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  the  new  duties  stated  the 
necessity  for  raising  a  revenue  from  the  English.  coloiii<^,  Tt)A«te&^ 
and  at  the  aame  time  OrenviUe  had  proposed  a  ^tsixi'^  ^^ 
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A'  I  «4  »ti*t- 1 A  i).*^.  ttif-MiH  o1  nuMthff^  mifJti  KTe&Tse.  ^iiii  Kr.gn^ar  want 
«/f  ff)i^*/Hi,  iiiottyU  wjUi  k'ihfily  UhlUty^,  hk  j>-it  off  bongnig  in  a  Bill 
fi/«  Mi^  MfcUMUtiz/ji  fit  '/f  t}iiii  UXy  which  w^>uld  be  an  article  of  exdae 
i/»  }f(l«f«'l  /Ifjiy,  1)11  Uj<;  HMmnuhVuiM  of  the  difiezent  colonies  had 
hIhMmI  Ihfdf  ¥h'W»  with  r«:(/fird  l/i  St.  The  AmericanB,  though  pio- 
IfHhly  wHhf/tii  iifiy  ntftl  l<t«Al  i^rouridn,  druw  a  line  between  the  levy- 
lii|(  Iff  MinUmtn  iiii'l  tint  ]iii|KMiiii^  of  an  inland  tax.  It  is  probable 
I  hull  hy  tint  uhlrl.  Inlinr  of  this  law  thisy  were  liable  to  both,  for  even 
iiiii  liiMiH  i'Mt'lliit limit  tiiwl  only  Kmiitud  temporary  exemptions  from 
Ih«hI>Iiiii  hut  wliiwi  tlinir  iiLLimtlon  wuh  drawn  to  the  intentions  and 
iliiliiiN  iif  lliii  ICiihUhIi  I'lirliiiiiiniit,  iind  when  a  tax,  new  in  fact 
lliiiiillli  |iiii'lwi|iH  ii«il  ill  priiioiplis  wiu«  HUggosted  to  them,  and  a  year 
Hi  vim  Hum  II  In  In  Ik  It  ovor,  ItWAJi  natii  nil  that  their  opposition  should 
Im»  iiiuiHtil.  V[\\\  ouhiulivi  noiit  {tetitioiiH  against  the  new  measnreS) 
\\\\k  Muvv  w«Mv  wl\\«lly  (liiin«gt\r\lod,  niul  tl\o  Stamp  Act  passed  with- 
out \\\\\\>\\  \i|«|H4iUliM\  in  INvrliainmiU 

'V\\\\  \\\\\\\*\i\  noouusl  uiwuuMly  ittriui^: — it  had  triumphed  over 
Mkitk^M^  W\lk\^«;  Aud  iu  AuanoiAl  iv\Ucy«  though  ruinous,  had 
ttVfc***  Uvu  *%nv^»unI  -wUou  *UvKlejaly  the  King  became  alann- 

\H<v\  0^l«  »utU\iuv,k;  (Wm  (U,^i  U>M  o-t' uxtcUecc  which  afterwards  ineardr 
v«>avn\<  5u\h  Oav",\  wvsuwv^;.     \\'.  A*,ir,".  *; :!:»  illiiee**  or  his  PKCT^ry 

?^ViA>  .«  xs  V,\XV  "^  y  .i  v\*»?t'.Hcc  *V,Ix  i^  :*  ▼■!;*  r:-:z3*:::c-i 
>'«  N-\>   >^     "s        *  V    v  ,'    ,v   :>:'.'.*  ,\?»  Vc^-ic?;r  i:L«i  liTiri  Z^rt. 

V  »*^^  ».•  ^  v..     \'v  V  ■■.^  *•  Tv"*"^"     ".^v.**.  ..  5ii:^.^sscLzir  Sit  "Via  zi^jris^ 

_.        ^  ■     ^  »     »      ..^...JV  ■.    ♦V    ^  V  "  ^k     «■■■««-.-      «v-    ^*'..«?^     ».        -  ■  .  I    .       ■         -     * 


\:.-.,^    *  vvv.  ;     -^  .^    .  ■' „  >.-.       ".  ■■-  -.    :_.>    -■_.,    v^     t*  ■z-^— 

*      \s«»-»N        •  i      .    .      v.       >«"  r      -•-  -     ~''-  ^S**-      •■•    T"*    'T    _■_  7" 
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oase  anything  ahonld  happen  to  the  King.  In  punmance  of  this 
policyy  Hali£az  hniried  to  the  King,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  nn- 
popnlaxity  of  the  Princess  Dowager  was  such  that  the  introduction 
of  her  name  in  the  fiill  wonld  infallibly  be  followed  by  its  omission 
on  the  demand  of  the  CommonS|  and  the  Princess  thus  eiposed  to 
public  insult.  The  King,  taken  off  his  guard,  and  naturally  wishing 
to  spare  his  mother  so  public  a  mark  of  disrespect,  consented  to  the 
omission  of  her  name.  The  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of 
Lords  and  passed,  limiting  the  regency  to  the  Queen  and  the  descen- 
dants of  the  late  King  and  Queen  resident  in  England.  When  the 
Lord  Chancellor — an  honest  man — explained  to  the  King  what  he 
had  done,  he  was  much  disturbed,  but  no  entreaties  of  his  could 
more  Grenyille  to  change  the  BiU.  Upon  its  introduction  into  the 
Lower  House  the  absence  of  the  name  of  the  Princess  was  at  once 
remarked,  and  a  large  majority  voted  for  its  introduction;  thus  mak- 
ing obvious  to  the  King  the  shameless  trick  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim.  For  this  he  could  not  forgive  Grenville  and  Bedford, 
and  at  once  began  arrangements  for  getting  rid  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  he  called  in  the  assistance  and  experience  of 
his  unde  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  upright  and  consistent 
conduct  had  given  him  an  authority  and  importance  ^  aattoMf 
which  he  had  not  sought.  He  was  a  firm  Whig,  and  a  Chang*  of 
had  of  late  years  regarded  Pitt  as  the  real  head  of  that  "*^*^* 
great  party.  To  him  therefore  the  Duke  now  applied.  In  a  long  inter- 
view Pitt  explained  his  views  and  stated  his  terms.  He  demanded 
that  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  of  Europe  should  be 
entered  into,  to  balance  the  Family  Compact,  that  general  war- 
rants should  henceforward  be  declared  illegal,  and  that  officers 
dismissed  for  political  reasons  should  be  restored.  Everything 
seemed  to  promise  success,  but  Pitt  wished  to  see  Temple,  to 
whom  he  was  boimd  by  ties  of  relationship,  party,  personal  friend- 
ship, and  even  pecuniary  assistance.  After  his  interview  with 
Temple  it  was  evident  that  some  obstacle  had  arisen,  and  the 
n^otiation  was  broken  off.  The  fact  is,  that  Temple,  infinitely  Pitf  s 
inferior,  had  come  to  terms  with  Qeorge  Grenville,  and  was  planning 
a  &giily  Grenville  ministry ;  and  Pitt's  lofty  view  of  his  obligations 
to  his  brother-in-law  prevented  him  from  breaking  with  him.  The 
King  was  thus  thrown  back,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of 
his  old  ministry.  They  would  consent  to  remain  in  their  places  if  the 
King  would  pledge  himself  to  dismiss  Bute  fiomhi^imTi.^'^'^^Xx^  ^ 
rid  oiYox,  now  Lord  Holland ,  from  the  Paym8alftida\>>\.UTXi^x»^\?a^^ 
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MMehmne  oat  of  his  plaee  at  Pzifj  Seal  far  Sooflaiidy  make  Lotd 
Qnn}^  Gommander-in-Ohief  instead  of  the  Duke  of  Gambedand, 
and  gire  Iieland  to  the  ministrj,  whieh  meant  the  diBiniiwal  of  the 
Eari  of  Korthomberland,  Bate's  son-in-law,  from  the  Lard-Iienten- 
an^ — a  mere  set  of  penonal  and  yindictiye  conditions^  eontiasting 
finelj  with  Pitt's  political  demands.  Snch  as  thej  weie  the  King 
was  obliged  to  accept  them,  bat  he  coold  not  bnng  himself  to  like 
or  trost  his  ministry,  and  after  a  strong,  thoogh  not  pedu^  ondoly 
strong,  representation  from  Bedford  against  the  onderhand  employ- 
ment of  the  King's  inflnence  against  his  own  ministers,  he  determined 
that  he  woald  rid  himself  of  them,  even  at  the  cost  €d  accepting  the 
Whig  Houses.  Pitt  was  again  applied  to,  talked  honestly  and  simply 
to  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  stating  as  his  terms  an  European  alliance, 
the  abolition  of  general  warrants,  the  repeal  of  the  cider  tax,  and  a 
change  in  American  taxation,  thus  in  his  two  sets  of  terms  dealing 
himself  of  all  complicity  with  the  follies  of  the  present  Gbvemment 
But  Tomplo  refused  to  take  the  position  of  Prime  Minister  except 
FiM  r«tir«i  Into  ^  ^^  ^^^  of  a  Grenville  administration,  and  Pitt  with 
yrivftto  lift.  infinite  sorrow  gave  up  the  negotiation,  sold  his  house 
at  Hayes,  and  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Somersetshire, 
where  an  admiring  stranger  had  lately  left  him  the  house  of  Buiton- 
Pynsent. 

'J'hc  Duke  of  Cumberland,  finding  that  Pitt  was  by  some  means 
separated  from  the  great  Whig  party,  appHed  directly  to  its  acknow- 
iciBiitrfofth*  ledged  family  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  form  a  ministry, 
Whig  BovMi.  putting  forward  as  their  head  Lord  Rockingham,  a  sport- 
ing man  of  sound  sense  and  large  possessions,  but  no  power  of  lan- 
guage or  popular  government.*  Under  him  were  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
with  no  parliamentary  experience.  General  Conway,  a  sensible  man, 
but  without  any  of  the  gifts  pf  leadership,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  management  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  veteran  Duke 
of  Newcostie,  to  whom  was  given  the  Privy  Seal,  with  a  special  per- 
(luisito  of  the  patronage  of  the  Church.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Northington,  there  was  in  fact  scarcely  any  one  of  the 
re<iuiMto  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  ministry.  Its  life  could  not  be 
a  long  one.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Burke,  who  was  now  first  introduced 
to  public  life  by  Lonl  Rockingham,  speaks  highly  of  him  for 
enlargement  of  mind,  clear  sense,  and  unshaken  fortitude. 

Thia  weak  Government  found  on  ita  banda  a  question  of  difficulty 

*  He  9eMom  fpoke.    When  Lord  Sandwlcli  'w^  oix^  ^^  tN>\\a.t\\a^\cmi,  ^  ^r.^a.^ 
*»k$tt  himk  *•  Jiow  OQoM  you  worry  a  poo*  dumb  crealtaw  v>1" 
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too  great  for  it  The  Stamp  Act  had  been  veiy  badly  received  in 
America ;  there  had  been  riots  in  many  of  the  towns,  involving  much 
lom  of  pfoperly  ;  the  collectors  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  their 
offices,  and  the  stamped  paper  had  been  destroyed.  Virginia  had 
solemnly  protested  in  regular  form  through  the  House  of  Burgesses ; 
and  a  Congress  of  delegates  of  nine  or  ten  of  the  States  had  met  at 
New  York  (October),  and  passed  resolutions,  claiming  q^^^  ^^ 
for  the  provincial  assemblies  the  exclusive  right  of  tax-  Amerieaa 
ation.  At  home  the  merchants  had  begun  to  feel  the  **™^*^ 
efifects  of  the  self-denying  determination  of /[the  Americans,  in  a 
diminution  of  their  trade,  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
gmnggling,  in  the  impossibility  of  getting  money  payments  for  their 
goods,  l^e  sum  due  is  stated  variously  at  two  to  three  millions. 
Dniing  the  recess  of  Parliament  the  writings  and  proceedings  of  the 
ministry  had  an  air  of  weakness,  and  finally,  unable  to  act  vigorously 
themselves,  they  determined  to  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of 
Parliament 

In  January  Parliament  met,  and  on  the  14th  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  House.    There  was  a  great  debate.    Burke  then 
made  his  maiden  speech,  and  was  followed  by  Pitt,  who  had  not  yet 
expressed  his  views,  and  had  indeed  absented  himself  from  the  House 
for  a  year.    Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  a 
magnificent  speech  he  declared,  what  till  that  moment  B«taraofPitt» 
had  in  England  been  scarcely  thought  of,  that  Parlia-  SJ^*^^ 
ment  had  na  right  to  tax  the  colonies,  for  taxation  and  nee. 
representation  went  hand  in  hand.    He  however,  like  the  Americane, 
di^w  a  line  between  taxation  and  customs.    Customs  he  regarded  iu 
the  light  of  trade  regulations,  and  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the  Im- 
perial Legislature.    After  a  speech  of  weak  acquiescence  from  Conway, 
Qrenville  made  an  able  reply ;  he  exposed  the  fiiUacy  of  distinguish- 
ing between  taxes  and  duties,  alleged  many  instances  of  the  taxation 
of  unrepresented  bodies,  and  charged  the  Americans  with  ingratitude 
for  declining  to  pay  for  a  war  so  entirely  in  their  own  interest  as  the 
last    Pitt,  though  he  had  spoken,  was,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  called  upon  by  the  general  voice  to  speak  again.    He  rose, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  answer  GrenviUe  on  every  point    His 
reply  was  such  as  a  statesman  must  make  to  a  lawyer.    "  I  rejoice," 
he  cried, "  that  America  has  resisted ;  three  millions  of  ^eo^le  acidaajl 
to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submW,  \.o  \i^  ^^^^ 
wozild  have  been  fit  instruments  to  have  made  a\e.v^  ol  >iJaa  t^'^N.T' 
He  bad  not  come  clown  with  the  "  statute  book  da\\\A^^  ^o^w  \^ 
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(log's  ears  to  defend  the  Cttcue  of  libert j,"  and  u  to  gntifeade^  he 
i^nppoeed  that  all  the  botiiitiet  to  America  were  for  English  pmpoieB. 
There  was  a  trade  with  America  of  jCS^OOO^OOO  a  year,  and  it  was 
tra^le  which  carried  EnglaDd  through  the  laat  war.  '^  Thia  jou  owe 
to  America,  and  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a  boart  that 
he  can  fetch  a  peppercorn  into  the  Exchequer  to  the  loss  of  miOionB 
to  the  nation?''  He  closed  by  stating  his  belief  that  England  could 
cmsh  America  to  atoms,  but  the  triumph  would  be  hazaidoua.  If 
she  fell  she  would  fall  like  the  strong  man;  she  would  embrace  the 
pillars  of  the  State,  and  pull  down  the  Constitution  with  her.  He 
(id vised  the  immediate  and  entire  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  but  that 
the  other  rights  of  Parliament^  apart  from  taxation,  should  be  clearly 
declared.  There  was  no  doubt  much  weight  in  Grenville's  instances 
of  imperfect  representation,  but  they  were  not  wisely  urged  against 
Pitt,  who  in  his  first  speech  had  himself  pointed  out  in  very  tren- 
chant words  the  wretched  state  of  the  representative  system  in  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  ho  almost  alone  seems  to  have  understood  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Wilkes  riots,  and  to  have  wished  to  bring  Parliament 
and  the  people  into  harmony.  Pitt's  bold  speech  encouraged  the 
niinlBters  to  act,  and  after  a  long  examination  of  witnesses,  among 
Tht  Rtemp  Act  whom  Franklin,  who  had  come  over  as  an  agent  to 
r«iMfti«d.  oppose  the  Act,  was  the  most  important,  the  Repeal  of 

the  yiatup  Act  was  proposed  and  carried  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
tnoroantUo  and  lil>cral  world  on  the  21st  of  February.  For  this  time 
lMtt*B  political  wisdom  had  saved  England  from  a  disastrous  breach 
with  hor  colonies. 

Oitco  emlvarked  on  a  policy  of  repeal,  the  Rockingham  ministry 
oontinued  to  n»\*^we  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  The  trade  of 
America  was  again  fostered,  and  Dominique  and  Jamaica  were 
w\ade  ft^  iv>r<» ;  the  obnoxious  cider  tax  was  amelioiated,  general 
>x^rrant*  x^vtv  oondemneil,  as  was  also  the  practice  of  depriving 
nulitary  oflloew  of  their  commands  for  political  opposition.  Gen- 
ox-aI  CVNnwtvv  xinds  himself  the  last  victim  of  this  practice.  Foreign 
iixanufsotwTxsl  silk^  xrew  also  pwhibit^si,  and  th-ds  the  clamours  of 
11u^  8pi<All\<'ltU  wc^sv<^w  upc^w  siler.c^d,  which,  during:  Grenville^ 
a.^mi«i?lT«<i.>n.  hs^  ptvvluo^l  a  r:v^t  diix>cted  chieflv  ajraiast  the  Dcie 
<s{  lWfv^t^l.  lV>its  in  ^%inj  of  th«»c  healing  measures,  the  Goremzaeis 
VTjis  nex^t  rt1^^ng.  The  King  detested  it  as  bcir^:  .v^tiiicilT  &  narrr 
^^^^^^^  l^oxwitfteKit.  aftd  the  aV.i-aes  of  th^  -:-<^  Veii  r^ 
2k^«M«%.        <;j«i«rft<wm    They  tried  ir.  r&in  t.  :r:.v^.^  Pit;  t<=  xtzl 

Up«a  the  tttliae  <rf  thi&  uc^ctiixiai:  tht  Eroi: 
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was  glad  to  haYe  xecouise  again  to  that  great  man.  For  the  third 
time  since  the  close  of  his  administration  Pitt  had  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  in  his  hand.  •Twice  his  Quixotic  attachment  to  his  friend 
Lord  Temple  had  mined  his  plans.  He  had  always  aimed  at  a 
broader  basis  of  government  than  mere  personal  or  party  connection, 
and  during  his  great  administration  had  succeeded  in  acting  indepen- 
dently. There  was  something  therefore  in  common  between  him 
and  the  King,  though  no  doubt  their  view  of  the  destruction  of 
party  was  different.  To  Pitt  it  meant  the  selection  of  able  men  of 
all  political  connections,  under  his  own  pre-eminent  guidance,  to  form 
a  ministry,  which  should  work  for  the  national  good,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  nation.  To  the  King  it  meant  the  selection  of  efficient 
administrators,  without  any  pre-eminent  minister,  and  answerable 
to  hiTnaftlf  There  was  apparently,  however,  enough  in  common 
between  them  to  induce  Pitt  to  accept  the  administration,  and  to  break 
off  his  connection  with  Temple,  who  insisted,  as  a  condition  of  his  sup- 
port, that  the  whole  of  the  Rockingham  party  should  be  dismissed. 
Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  on  a  fusion  with  that  party. 
Bockingham  himself  left  the  ministry,  but  his  chief  sup-  p^^  bacomei 
porters  remained  under  Pitt.  Grafton  was  nominally  Lord  Chatham 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Conway  laniiter. 
and  Shelbume  were  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Charles  ^^y^^^e. 
Townshend  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Northington  became 
Lord  President,  and  was  succeeded  as  Chancellor  by  Pitt's  friend  Pratt, 
Lord  Camden.  Pitt  himself  surprised  the  world  by  taking  a  peer- 
age as  Lord  Chatiiam  and  the  small  office  of  Privy  SeaL  In  acting 
thns  he  no  doubt  miscalculated  his  strength ;  he  felt  himself  unable 
from  his  growing  infirmities  to  continue  to  lead  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  believed,  as  he  had  indeed  good  right  to  believe,  that 
his  personal  character  and  influence  would  enable  him,  in  whatever 
position  he  might  be,  to  blend  the  ministry  from  whatever  party  he 
chose  them  into  an  harmonious  administration.  The  effect  did  not 
answer  his  expectations.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  was  regarded 
as  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe,  especially  as  his  avowed  principle  in  the 
selection  of  his  colleagues  was  the  same  as  that  rendered  so 
unpopular  by  Bute  and  the  King — the  destruction  of  party.  He 
thus  lost  his  popularity ;  of  party  influence  he  had  little  or  none ; 
he  was  deficient  in  knowledge  of  party  tactics,  which  during  his 
great  administration  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Newcastle.  His 
natural  arrogance  had  grown  on  him,  and  was  rendered  worse  by  his 
irritable  state  of  health.    He  tried  to  vrm  tli^  Be^ot^  '^^3N;r^^\s^ 
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would  not  give  them  enough.  He  introdnced  a  number  of  Tories 
and  conrtierB  into  the  adminiBtrationy  and  thus  shocked  the  great 
Whig  party ;  and  when,  as  shortly  happened,  illness  obscured  for 
a  time  his  intellect,  the  ministry  lost  all  cohesion  and  fell  to  pieces. 

But  though  thus  fedling  as  a  tactician,  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt  to 
be  in  office  without  setting  on  foot  magnificent  and  beneficial  plans, 
obatiuun'i  ^®  immediately  began  the  new  foreign  policy  which  he 
eomvrdiciitfv*  had  80  oftcn  sketched.  Mr.  Hans  Stanley  was  despatched 
''^^^  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  to  cement  an 

alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  at  Berlin  he  met  but  a 
cold  reception.  Frederick,  whose  character  was  as  mean  and  selfish 
as  his  abilities  were  great,  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  defence  of 
Protestantism  or  for  the  safety  of  England,  now  that  his  own  safety 
did  not  depend  upon  her  friendship.  Indeed,  since  Bute's  with- 
drawal from  the  war  he  had  hated  England  heartily,  and  alleged 
the  want  of  continuity  in  English  policy  as  a  reason  for  engaging  in 
no  alliances.  In  truth,  his  mind  was  already  fixed  upon  his  wicked 
plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham, 
was  thus  foiled  at  the  outset,  and  his  foreign  policy  failed.  Two 
other  great  schemes  he  was  unable  to  bring  to  completion ;  one  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  what  he  saw 
would  speedily  become  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance — the 
regulation  of  our  Indian  conquests.  He  intended  to  do  what  we 
have  but  lately  seen  done, — assume  for  the  Crown  the  sovereignty  of 
India,  and  confine  the  Company  to  their  proper  and  mercantile 
pursuits. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  schemes,  having  given  indications  that 
he  contemplated  a  Eeform  Bill,  an  India  Bill,  the  pacification  and 
better  government  of  Ireland,  alliances  which  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  great  alliances  of  his  son,  and  a  plan  which  might  perhaps 
have  retained  America,  Chatham  feU  ill  at  Bath,  and  the  Qovemment 
ceased  to  have  a  natural  head. 

While  Chatham  was  thus  absent  from  his  post  his  reckless  Chan- 
ohAthM&'i  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  scheme  for  again 
mratla  ftSv«.  raising  revenue  from  America,  The  sum  was  indeed  a 
jm.  1767.  very  small  one— £40,000,  and  raised  upon  tea,  glass,  and 
paper,  and  therefore  fEdling,  it  might  be  urged,  under  the  head 
of  those  meroaatUe  aniagiaienAi  whioh  the  colonies  admitted  the 

Jf  iMF^^*^  ^  lB«kA\  but  in  the  present  state 
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thezepaymentofpixyperfyiiyuiedintheriots.  This  the  Ajsaemblies  • 
had  agreed  to  only  with  much  gmmbling,  and  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  bad  gone  so  far  in  its  opposition  to  a  requifiition  for  supplying 
necessaries  to  the  troops  that  it  had  been  suspended.  While 
America  was  in  this  irritable  condition  Townshend's  measure  came  to 
inflame  the  smouldering  mass. 

What  Chatham  had  spoken  of  as  the  rotten  part  of  the  Constitution 
was,  early  in  the  year  1768,  brought  into  full  play.  oorm*i«<rf 
Time  was  a  general  election,  in  which  bribery  and  Pwiumcai. 
the  purchase  of  seats   were   shamelessly  employed.  ^^^' 
X4000  is  said  to  have  been  the  average  price  of  a  small  borough. 
Oxford  offered  to  re-elect  its  members  for  ^67500,  to  be  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  a  corporation  debt ;  and  to  show  how  ridicu- 
lously inefficient  the  representation  was,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
a  population  of  eight  millions  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  yoterSi    The  people  were  by  this  time  b^^inning,  though 
perhaps  somewhat  blindly,  to  feel  that  the  representative  body  did 
not  really  represent  them,  and,  as  usual,  they  fixed  upon  one  indivi- 
dual, and  that  not  a  very  worthy  one,  as  a  representative  of  this  feel- 
ing.   Wilkes  had  already  been  a  popular  martyr  and  the  victim  of 
the  vengeance  both  of  King  and  Parliament.    He  now  ^^^^  ^j^^^ 
presented  himself  for  election  in  London.     He  was  for  Middlesex 
there  rejected,  but  immediately  afterwards  elected  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  coun^  of  Middlesex.     His  election  pro- 
duced riots  in  London,  and  the  Government — contrary  probably  to 
their  own  judgment,  and  urged  by  the  King— determined  to  inter- 
fere.   Wilkes  was  apprehended  as  an  outlaw,  and  riots  ensued,  which 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  use  of  the  troops.     Twenty  people 
were  killed  and  wounded.    The  military  were  not  only  acquitted 
when  tried  upon  the  charge  of  murder,  but  were  rewarded  by 
Government.    The  anger  of  the  people  increased,  and  in  the  riots 
which  ensued  in  various  parts  of  England  the  point  immediately  at 
.  issue  was  complicated  with  other  social  questions,  many  depressed 
trades  taking  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  discontent.    The 
Government  which  had  to  deal  with  this  difficulty  was  the  Duke  of 
Grafton's— Chatham  immediately  upon  his  recovery  had  retired  from 
it,  and  Lord  Shelbume  had  also  left  it    Grafton,  without  ^ews  of 
his  own,  had  become  the  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
hii  party.  GeojyeTra^-sfet  with  dogged  obstinacy  u^u^^^^^^ 
of  insubordination  in  America,  and  the  deatmcYioxL  oi  ^"'^^'a.  \a. 
Sogland.    Under  Buch  circumstances  tlie  yfdx  ml^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
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carried  to  extremes.  When  a  vacancy  occniredm  tlie  Tepresentation 
for  Middlesex  there  was  a  firesh  contest,  and  Glyn,  a  partisan  of  Wilkes, 
was  elected.  In  the  attendant  riots  blood  had  been  shed.  The 
murderers  were  convicted,  but  again  pardoned  and  rewarded,  and 
the  anger  of  the  people  became  still  greater.  Wilkes's  petitions 
were  neglected,  and  on  his  publishing  a  severe  letter  against  Lord 
Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  the  House,  instead  of  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  Law  Courts,  declared  it  a  breach  of  privilege,  and 
unable  to  pronounce  a  libel  against  a  Peer  a  breach  of  the  pri^Til^s 
of  the  Commons,  they  proceeded,  perfectly  illegally,  to  have  Wilkes 
arrested  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  there  tried 
for  libel  Wilkes  avowed  the  letter,  and  Lord  Bairington,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  one  of  the  "  King's  friends,"  moved  his  expulsion.  A 
new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Wilkes  was  re-elected  almost 
unanimously.  The  House  voted  that  he  could  not  sit,  and  a  &^ 
writ  was  issued,  and  Wilkes  was  again  unanimously  elected. 
Another  election  was  ordered,  and  this  time  the  (Government  con- 
trived to  get  about  three  hundred  votes  for  Colonel  Luttrell  against 
eleven  hundred  given  for  Wilkes.  The  House  declared  that  Luttrell 
was  the  member.  So  iniquitous  a  decision  raised  Wilkes  into  the 
position  of  a  great  popular  leader,  and  was  not  carried  without  many 
vigorous  protests  from  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Liberal 
party.  It  tended  much  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  ministry ;  both 
great  cities  and  great  counties  held  meetings  to  express  their  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  representation  and  to  ask  for  a  dis- 
solution. 

Nor  did  the  ministry  strengthen  itself  by  its  dealings  with  America. 
The  dUBeaitiM  The  uew  imposts  of  1767  had  been  received  with  great 
in  AnMTiea.  indignation  by  the  colonists,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
There  the  governor,  Francis  Barnard,  seems  to  have  been  totally  desti- 
tute of  all  power  of  conciliation.  He  was  backed  up  by  Lord  Hills- 
borough, Colonial  Secretary,  scarcely  more  temperate  than  himself. 
The  Assembly,  in  its  quarrel  with  the  governor,  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  other  colonies,  calling  for  their  co-operation  against  the 
new  taxes.  They  refused  to  retract  this  step  at  the  command  of 
Lord  Hillsborough,  and  were  dissolved.  The  difficulties  of  the  crisis 
went  on  increasing.  The  customhouse  commissioners  were  foolish 
enough  to  capture  and  detain  an  illicit  trader ;  serious  riots  were 
the  consequence  ;  the  commissioners  were  mobbed  and  their  houses 
Tohbed.     The  spirit  of  resistance  spread.     The  Society  of  Sons 

'  Dai^hteTB  of  Liberty,  who  tetaaed.  V>  \3a^  \TK^Qt\&^  ^^i^o^ 
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mnltiplied  in  other  colonies.  The  view  of  the  Goveminent  was  not 
cosieQiation^  bat  coercion.  Troops  and  ships  of  war  were  crowded 
into  Barton*  In  England  the  feeling  was  strongly  against  tlie  Ameri- 
cana. Goerdve  measures  were  recommended  and  applauded;  Francis 
Bacoaid  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Baronet;  the  conduct  of 
the  people  of  Boston  gravely  censured  in  Parliament ;  and  at  length 
Bedford's  section  of  the  Whigs  produced  a  motion  which  could 
hardly  fSedl  to  excite  resistance.  The  Duke  moved,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment applauded  his  motion,  that  as  it  was  probable  that  American 
jnrieB  would  sympathize  witii  their  coimtrymen,  the  rioters  might  be 
withdrawn  from  their  country,  in  accordance  with  an  obsolete  law  of 
treason  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  This  measure,  which  seemed  to 
depriTB  the  colonists  of  their  first  rights  as  Englishmen,  met  with 
desenred  execration  both  at  home  and  in  America.  But  to  crown  all, 
and  to  put  the  ministers  quite  in  the  wrong,  some  general  action  on 
their  part  was  wanting.  This  want  was  supplied  when  the  conciliatory 
effarts  of  Qrafton  were  defeated  in  his  own  Cabinet.  He  suggested 
the  removal  of  all  taxation  of  America.  English  pride  forbade  the 
CkHmdl  to  accept  a  measure  which  they  thought  derogatory  to  the 
ri^ts  of  an  Imperial  nation.  Therefore,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
asserting  the  right,  they  agreed  to  the  removal  of  all  taxes  but  one, 
and  insisted  that  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  kept.  Thus  the  original 
principle  of  the  right  to  tax  was  upheld,  and  the  sting  still  left  to 
rankle  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans. 

The  unpopularity  which  their  conduct  had  brought  on  the  ministry 
was  increased  by  the  vigorous  and  bitter  assaults  of  L«tt«nof 
Junius.  This  anonymous  writer,  probably  Sir  Philip  '■»»*"• 
Francis,  lost  no  opportunity  of  attacking,  with  the  greatest  animosity, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  his  supporters,  not  even  sparing  the  King, 
and  by  his  bold  assaults,  excellent  style,  and  by  the  mystery  which 
hung  over  him,  drew  upon  himself  much  public  attention,  and 
directed  men's  minds  to  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  administration. 

The  incompetency  of  the  ministry  was  indeed  becoming  obvious. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  divided  within  itselL    The  we«iuiei8of 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  Chancellor  and  some  others,  ^^  ministry, 
were  renmants  of  the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Chatham's 
policy.    The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  were  either  men  who  represented 
Bedford's  party,  or  members  of  that  class  whose  views  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  name^  "the  King's  friends."    QtwiXftXi.,  ^^'cA^'t  ^\ 
hunting  and  the  turf  than  of  politics,  liad  "by  \nB  mdsXeaft^  vsoSSst^^ 
bunaelf  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  laat-naaned  \jax\;^' ,  v\.\A  \5:aR*sa.- 
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ililiittad  aetion  kid  Imoi  the  nMh  iHikk  kKl  1^^ 
Bttl^—dlotheTBigiafopiauMltoniii,  Hilhboraai^iiiidartiwHiiie 
iiifliMUi^irMkaiiTiiig  dongtheiiMidwlddbledtolitt 
On  tint  point  fhe  Fdme  IGniflv  kid  fmnd  Umnlf  in  a  mmorifey 
in  hk  own  QftUnelp  Fnaee  iocs  ndtt  Cboiaeol,  in  aDknfie  witii 
Spain,  was  btginning  to  fbinkefzefoige  for  fhe  loans  of  the  Serm 
Yean'Wai:  AeiiaMwasefideDtljappioadiing^andiheOppoKfciosL 
began  to  dose  their  lanka.  Gliatfiam,]riddlng  again  to  tlieneeeaBiliea 
of  partjTy  made  a  pabUe  ptofearion  of  Mendahip  with  Tem^  and 
GeoigeGienville;  and  though  theie  was  no  oostdM  oonnectioii,  there 
was  eztotnal  alluuiee  between  tlie  brothen  and  the  old  Whigs  under 
BoddnghanL  In  the  ibst  session  of  1770  tiie  stonn  bsoke.  Not- 
withstanding the  state  of  pablie  afblxs,  the  chief  topic  of  the  King^a 
speech  was  ^  mnnain  among  ^horned  beasts^'*— a  speech  not  of  a 
Idng,  bot^  said  Junius,  of  ''  a  mined  grasier.''  Chatham  at  once 
moved  an  amendment  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this  speedi  was 
proposed.  He  deplored  the  want  of  all  European  allianoes^  the  fhiit 
of  our  desertion  of  our  allies  at  the  Peace  of  Fkuris;  he  blamed  the 
oonduot  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  America,  which,  he  thought, 
needed  much  gentle  handling,  inveighed  strongly  against  the 
action  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  case  of  Wilkea,  and  ended  by 
moving  that  that  action  should  at  once  be  taken  into  consideration. 
At  the  sound  of  their  old  leader's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet 
could  no  longer  be  silent  Camden  declared  he  had  been  a  most 
unwilling  party  to  the  persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  though  retaining 
the  Seals,  attacked  and  voted  against  the  ministry.  In  the  Lower 
HouBO^  Qranby,  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  England,  followed 
the  same  coume.  James  Qrenville  and  Dunning,  the  Solidtor^jkneial, 
alas  resigned.  Chatham'ii  motion  was  lost,  but  was  followed  up  by 
Rockingham,  who  asked  for  anight  to  consider  the  state 
Mit  of  the  nation.  Giafton  found  it  nearly  impossilile  to 
prop  up  his  foiling  miniatiy ;  the  Qieat  Seal  wait,  as 
Letd  ^Mlbume  said,  a4»^gging.  Charles  Yorke  was  indeed  indnoed 
to  take  it  in  spite  of  his  formw  polilioal  oonneotions,  but,  ova<- 
whelmed  appaMuOy  by  the  coldnesft  <tf  his  former  fdends,  ijeooni- 
mittod  saicidew  Giafton  thus  found  himself  in  no  ststo  to  meet  the 
Opfwiftion,  and  in  his  hesrt  stiU  jdmiiing  Ckstha^ 
liki^VsttMss^  he  suddenly  and  unexpectocQy  gave  in  hisreBcnaliM 
f  IhT  Tirrjy  ft^  far  ifcorHi^Wia^i  lauluii. 
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Boekmgham  party  despised  the  City  friends  of  Chatham,  who,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Mayor  Beckf  ord,  had  become  pro-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
minent  in  the  Wilkite  riots,  and  since  that  time  by  a  aiiuaoe  amoag 
somewhat  impertinent  use  of  the  right  which  the  City  ****  ^^"**^  *"" 
pooKssed  of  directly  approaching  the  King  with  petitions.  They 
dreaded  also  the  paramount  influence  the  Qrenville  party  were  nearly 
sore  to  possess  in  any  joint  Gk)yemment.  On  the  other  hand, 
Chatham  despised  the  half  measures  and  moderation  constantly 
adyocated  by  the  Bockingham  party.  The  King,  with  much  quick- 
ness and  decision,  took  advantage  of  this  disunion.  To  him  it  was 
of  paramount  importance  to  retain  his  friends  in  office,  and  to  avoid  a 
new  Parliament  elected  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  nation. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  iim  King  mda 
assuming  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  This  was  2^^|^£*^ 
Lord  North,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  to  him  dinoistioii. 
the  King  immediately  and  successfolly  applied,  so  that  while  the 
diffozent  sections  of  the  Opposition  were  still  unable  to  decide  on  any 
united  action,  they  were  astonished  to  find'  the  old  ministry  recon- 
stituted and  their  opportunity  gone.  The  new  Prime  Minister  was  a 
man  whose  unwieldy  person  and  want  of  grace  seemed  little  to  fit 
him  for  the  command  of  a  popular  assembly.  His  frame  was  bulky, 
his  action  very  awkward,  and  his  shortsighted,  protruding  eyes, 
swollen  cheeks  and  over-large  tongue,  enabled  Walpole  to  compare 
him  to  a  blind  trumpeter.  But  under  this  awkward  exterior  he  had 
great  capacity  for  business  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense ;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  with  a  wonderful  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  which  enabled  him  to  listen  unmoved,  or  even  to  sleep, 
during  the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to  turn  aside  the 
bitterest  invectives  with  a  happy  joke.  With  his  accession  to  the 
Premiership  the  imstable  character  of  the  Qovemment  ceased.  Rest- 
ing on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more  than  an  instrument  of  the 
Khig's  will,  and  thus  commanding  the  support  of  all  royal  influence, 
from  whatever  source  derived.  North  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all 
enemies,  till  the  ill  effects  of  such  a  system  of  government  and  of 
the  King's  policy  became  so  evident,  that  the  clamour  for  a  really 
responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be  disregarded. 

Thus  is  closed  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign— the  struggle  of  the  King,  supported  by  the   Trtwa^  oi  tiA 
jmiBpTeBented  masses,  and  the  more  liberal  and  indfe-  ''^^^vs^^?. 
pendent  of  those  who  Tvere  represented,  against  \ik^  ^oifi^^s^^Asya.  ^1 
the  House  of  Commons,     It  was  an  attempt  to  \>ieak  t\io^^  \x«saTSN5^ 
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whieh,  QBidflr  tli6  guise  of  libertj,  the  upper  dasBeiy  the  gieat  lards 
and  landed  aiiBtocnU^,  had  iocceeded  after  the  BeyolntioiL  in  laying 
on  both  Grown  and  people.  In  that  straggle  the  King  had  been 
vietoiioaB.  But  he  did  not  recognize  the  alliance  wMch  had  enabled 
him  to  Bocceed.  He  did  not  nndentand  that  the  people  had  other 
objects  much  beyond  his  own.  He  law  that  they  Mt  thus  far  with 
him,  that  they  disliked  the  oomparatiye  aervitnde  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  they  felt  hnrt  at  the  coercion  freqtiently  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  by  the  dofiunant  faction,  that  they  were  willing  and 
anzioQB  to  assist  him  in  breaking  those  ties  of  party,  which  weie 
little  else  than  the  ties  of  feustion  and  ehuMk  Seeing  this,  he  did  not 
recognize  that  the  people  were  equally  diamoUned  for  the  establish- 
ment of  personal  government,  that  tiiey  wanted  to  strengthen  the 
Crown  and  to  weaken  the  Whig  party,  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attain* 
ing  to  a  more  complete  system  of  self-government  He  believed  that 
his  own  power  and  his  own  skill  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
the  success  which  had  met  his  efforts.  He  had  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing any  of  the  fruits  of  that  success  to  fiedlto  any  but  himsell  Kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning,  he  wished  to  govern  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  but  he  distinctly  wished  to  govern  for  them  «nd  not  to  let 
them  govern  for  themselves.  It  is  thus  that  during  the  ministry  of 
North,  and  of  those  who  preceded  him,  the  royal  influence  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  repression, — repression  of  all  popular  move- 
ments at  home,  repression  of  all  attempts  at  liberty^in  the  colonies ; 
and  this  principle  Lord  North,  backed  by  a  servile  House  of  Commons, 
was  able  to  uphold. 

The  House  was  indeed  notoriously  imder  ministerial  influence,  and 

0x«aTffl«'i         one  of  the  last  acts  of  Qrenville  was  to  attempt  a  reform 

gJJ^^^JJJ"    in  one  particular  at  least.      Disputed  elections  had 

iiTo.  hitherto  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole 

House,  and  had  thus  become  the  merest  party  questions,  in  which 

the  ri^t  and  wrong  of  the  case  was  never  thought  of.    Grenville's 

measure,  which  was  carried  against  considerable  opposition,  gave  the 

cognizance  of  such  questions  to  a  select  Committee,  with  judicial 

powers,  and  themselves  bound  by  oath.    Even  thus  justice  was  not 

secured,  and  though  the  number  of  the  Committee  was  subsequently 

again  decreased  and  fresh  measures  taken  to  secure  fair  decisions, 

it  has  lately  been  found  necessary  to  put  the  settlement  of  election 

petitiona  iato  the  hands  of  some  of  tlie  legcAax  yi<^<&%.    T\^  im-^r- 

iuit  measure  closed  the  career  of  QxenviXVe  •,  Aa^loT^  ^^  "^^^t  ^w^  ovs^k 

^  died.     Tbna  Lord  North  found  \iimafc\i  t^^cv^^  ^xotsv  «d.  ^^isS^ 
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oppooaenty  while  the  Opposition  lost  one  of  its  chie&,  and  became 
still  more  disoiganized.  About  the  same  time  the  tieath  of  the 
MarquiB  of  Qianby,  who  by  his  popularity  had  formed  a  link 
between  Chatham's  party  and  the  rest  of  the  Opposition,  still  farther 
weakened  that  body,  and  left  North  with  comparatively  easy  work 
on  his  hands. 

It  was  the  American  question  which  still  pressed  for  solution. 
Profoimd  anger  had  been  aroused  by  Bedford's  vindic-  y,^^^^ 
tive  proposal,  and  by  the  maintenance  even  in  a  single  tnttotioB  la 
instance  of  the  right  to  tax.    Hitherto  the  quarrel  had  ^^*'*^ 
been  principally  with  the  New  Englanders,  but  a  more  general  opposi- 
tion was  evidently  approaching  when  the  aristocratic  province  of 
Virginia  came  forward  to  take  the  lead.    When  a  solemn  demand  in 
the  Honae  of  fiurgesses  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  measures  of  the 
Rngliah  Padiament  had  only  produced  a  dissolution  of  the  House  by 
the  Gkyvemor,  Lord  Bottetort^an  organized  opposition  was  formed  by 
men  who  subeequently  became  the  chief  actors  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.   A  declaration,  signed  by  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Ban* 
dolph  and  Jefiferson,  was  issued  against  importing  British  goods 
till  the  restrictions  of  1767  had  been  withdrawn.    In  Massachusetts 
the  cry  against  the  troops  and  the  King's  ships  was  continued,  and 
there  too  the  legislative  assembly  was  prorogued.    The  complaint 
made  against  the  number  of  soldiers  kept  in  the  province,  and  the 
consequent  danger  of  collision,  was  not  groundless.    On  the  5th  of 
March  a  riot  took  place ;  and  though  Captain  Preston,  who  com- 
manded the  soldiers,  gave  no  orders  to  fire,  the  troops  were  unable 
to  command  their  temper,  and  some  blood  was  shed.    This  '^  mas- 
sacre,'' as  it  was  called,  did  much  still  further  to  embitter  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Boston.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  that  even  amidst  the 
wild  political  excitement  Preston  and  his  soldiers  got  a  fair  trial, 
and,  being  defended  by  John  Adams  (afterwards  President),  were 
acquitted.    This  fray  happened   the    very  day    that  LordNortii 
Lord  North  in  England  announced  his  determination  SSJJJJ^JJJ, 
of  clinging  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  p«>icy. 
said  he  was  ready  to  remove  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea.    In  vain 
was  it  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  value  of  the  tax  was  little  more 
•than  £300  a  year,  and  that  the  Americans  had  now  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  principle,  and  did  not  care  for  the  mere  lessening  of 
burdens.  Hepeivistecl  in  Ms  view,  saying  that  tlie  AmstvcwaA  <\ft5i«E^  ^^ 
no  indalgenco,  and  his  motion  was  supported  in  tke  B-OXJ^ft, Vj  ^^V 
MgBins^  142,     For  a  hiitf  apace  the   Ameiicaxi   au<5ia\iQa   ^cvs^^^ 
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iefcOed.  ¥a*»pbnaetti  tad  Yngmia  itill  Mntiniifid  lood  m  their 
e]q»WMrioim  of  diMoaieiil^  \nX  in  most  pazti  of  tbe  oontment  tlie 
question  now  teemed  xather  a  Bmall  one^  and  the  hoetQe  meaeoree 
againit  Engliah  tnde  were  geneiall j  disBQgnded. 

Tbie  period  of  qniet  laited  abont  three  yean^  dnzing  which  the 
niinifltiyof  Lord  North  conrtantlyaoqnired  sfarengUiytiiongh  there  were 
not  wanting  Bigns  of  the  great  fitnlts  which  chazacteriiEed  its  policy. 
In  the  affidr  of  the  Falkland  Ialand%  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  ontcDee 
of  the  Oppoeitiony  theie  seems  to  have  been  no  real  lack  either  of 
pradenoe  or  firmneas.  These  deaeit  islands  had  been  occupied  by 
iftirafiht  the  English  as  a  point  of  importance  in  the  Sooth  Seaa 
lukiMi  Both  French  and  Spaniards  had  tamed  their  attention 

''**'^  to  them  alsoy  and  a  Spanish  settlement^  called  Fort 

Soledad,  had  been  formed  on  one  of  the  islands.  The  English  had, 
howeyer,  no  idea  that  their  neigihbonn  intended  to  dispossess  them, 
when,  in  June  1770,  a  force  of  Spaniards  from  Buenos  Ayres  aniTsd 
off  Fort  I^gmont,  and  obliged  the  garrison  to  retire.  This  outrage  in 
the  midst  of  peace  very  nearly  plunged  the  nation  into  war  with 
Spain  and  France ;  for  it  was  Choiseul  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  skill  of  Harris  (afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury), 
Chaigd  d'affidres  in  Spain,  would  probably  have  fedled  to  avert  it  had 
not  Madame  Dubany,  who  had  lately  gained  complete  influence  over 
Louis  XV.,  seized  the  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  minister.  On 
his  fall  Madame  Dubany*B  clique,  lyAiguillon,  Terray,  and  Maupeou, 
became  paramount  in  France,  and,  as  might  be  expected  under  such 
circumstances,  that  country  ceased  for  a  time  to  have  much  influence 
in  European  politics. 

Though  this  affiedr  had  on  the  whole  been  carried  through  with 
success,  there  had  been  a  certain  quantity  of  opposition  in  London, 
showing  the  unpopular  character  of  the  Government.  Murmurs 
against  the  press  warrants  had  been  heard,  and  opposition  to  them 
had  been  overruled  chiefly  by  Chatham's  influence.  But  the  feeling 
of  discontent  broke  out  in  full  force  the  following  year.  Great 
jealousy  had  always  been  felt  in  Parliament  as  to  reports  of  the 
n»iik«f«ir  debates  held  there,  and  such  meagre  accounts  as  had 
g3Jj22^  been  published,  from  the  memory  of  hearers  or  other 
4tu»^fc  private   sources,   had   habitually  been    brought    out 

under  some  disguise  and  with  an  affectation  of  secrecy.    In  1770 
tbiM  haMt  had  pa«sd  into  diaoaa.    TU  Commons,  already  angiy 
w^JIgi  ^gglfff  Jbada  Ci»hKfing  afsdndAdi  ^Vsvsi^«i^«sA\ii;^. 
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pobHdy  reported,  resolved  to  enforce  the  ezistmg  orders  against  some 
of  the  printers  of  reports.  Among  others,  one  Miller  was  summoned 
to  be  reprimanded.  He  however  refused  to  come,  saying  he  was 
a  liveiy-man  of  the  City.  A  messenger  sent  to  fetch  him  was  him- 
self apprehended  and  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  Brass  Crosby,  and 
Aldermen  Oliver  and  Wilkes.  These  magistrates  snpported  the 
arrest  and  held  the  messenger  to  baiL  The  House  was  very  indig- 
nant Ab  the  Mayor  and  Oliver  were  members,  they  justified  in 
their  places  in  Parliament  what  they  had  done,  and  were  conmiitted 
to  the  Tower.  This  was  a  sign  for  a  renewal  of  the  riots  attending 
the  Wilkite  difficulties.  Mobs  filled  the  streets,  and  Lord  North  was 
ill  used.  The  City  took  up  the  part  of  its  members,  who  lived  in 
prison  at  the  public  expense ;  and  although  the  law  courts  held 
that  the  City  was  in  the  wrong,  appearances  became  so  threatening 
that  the  House  let  the  matter  quietly  drop ;  and  on  the  prorogation 
in  May  the  prisoners  were  allowed  to  leave  their  confinement  in 
triumphal  procession,  and  the  question  was  not  again  raised.  This 
secured  for  ever  the  liberty  of  reporting. 

In  spite  of  this  victory  the  popular  party  in  the  City  was  losing 
ground,  and  Wilkes  was  not  the  name  of  power  it  once  LordNorth'i 
had  been ;  while  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  the  ^J^^ 
ministry  was  constantly  acquiring  strength  and  the  ■teen^th. 
Opposition  becoming  more  and  more  broken  up.    Grafton  had  again 
consented  to  return  to  office;  Lord  Sandwich,  a  follower  of  the 
Duke  of   Bedford,  accepted    the  Admiralty.      Lord  Suffolk,   the 
leader  of  what  was  left  of  Grenville's  party,  became  Secretary  of 
State.    The  Opposition  was  thus  reduced  to  the  party  of  Bocking- 
ham  and  such  few  followers  as  consistently  clung  to  Lord  Chatham, 
but  these  two  sections  could  never  work  well  together,  and  the  three 
Whig  propositions  of  the  year  were  all  lost  by  want  of  union.    The 
want  of  harmony  between  the  Parliament  and  the  coimtry,  and  the 
consequent  need  of  some  reform,  had  been  shown  by  the  late  quarrels 
in  the  City.    Chatham  brought  in  a  Bill  with  that  object,  embodying 
his  old  plan  of  increased  county  representation.    This,  as  it  seemed 
the  only  manner  of  securing  an  addition  of  independent  members,  and 
as  there  was  not  yet  in  existence  an  important  manufacturing  and 
industrial  element  unrepresented,  was  probably  the  best  measure  that 
could  have  been  taken.    But  it  did  not  find  favour  with  the  Kocking- 
ham  party,  and  was  put  aside.    The  Bame  fale  &\i\ie;sA<^^  «si  ^^qi^»  ^^^ 
the  part  of  the  Eockingham  party  to  define  tk^lK^  oiX^^^^sA.*^ 
give  the  jury  in  such  cases  the  right  of  settAini^  "aoX.  oxiii  >(k3ka  Wi^^^ 
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publication,  but  the  character  of  the  libeL  Chatham  thought  that 
measure  should  have  been  left  for  him,  and  a  ridiculous  struggle 
between  the  two  Whig  sections  in  the  House  was  the  result.  On  tiie 
third  question,  the  dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  object  of  all  the  City  opposition  and  addresses, 
Chatham  found  himself  almost  alone.  While  thus  all  effective 
opposition  disappeared.  Lord  North  found  his  chief  parliamentaij 
support  in  his  law  officers.  Thurlow,  his  Attorney-General,  and 
Wedderbum,  his  Solicitor,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  brought 
— ^the  one  the  weight  of  great  legal  knowledge,  very  strong  sense,  a 
wonderful  power  of  invective,  and  a  determination  of  character 
almost  brutal ;  the  other  a  time-serving  readiness  and  facile  el^ant 
eloquence  which  was  always  at  the  service  of  his  chief. 

Excellent  as  the  King's  domestic  life  was,  he  did  not  escape  the 
Royal  icftr-  family  discomforts  which  so  constantiy  attended  the 
rii«6  Law.  house  of  Hanovcr.  Two  of  his  brothers  gave  him  much 
"'^  displeasure  by  their  marriages.    The  Duke  of  Cumber- 

land,^  a  man  of  libertine  life,  after  scandalizing  the  world  by  appearing 
as  defendant  in  a  case  of  criminal  conversation,  married  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  sister  of  that  Colonel  Luttrell  who  had  been  forced  upon  the  electors 
of  Middlesex ;  while  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  now  declared  his  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Waldegrave,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Walpole.  To  guard  against  such  marriages  in  future,  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Bill  was  passed,  which  forbids  any  member  of  the  Boyal 
Family,  unless  children  of  princesses  married  abroad,  to  marry  before 
the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  King's  consent.  After  that  age 
they  must  give  a  twelvemonth's  notice  of  their  intended  marriage, 
which  may  be  completed  unless  it  be  petitioned  against  by  both 
Fate  of  tbe  Houses  of  Parliament.  A  more  real  disgrace  than  these 
Quean  of  marriages  was  the  fate   of   George's  sister,  Caroline 

Denmark.  Matilda,  Quceu  of  Denmark.  -  Her  husband  was  a  dis- 

gusting and  licentious  sot,  whose  villanous  conduct  so  changed  her 
naturally  good  disposition,  that  it  was  not  found  difficult  for  her 
enemies  to  gain  credence  for  a  story  which  connected  her  name 
in  a  disreputable  manner  with  a  certain  Struensee,  at  that  time 
favourite  and  Prime  Minister  in  Denmark.  This  man,  a  physician 
by  profession,  had  acquired  absolute  control  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  had  speedily  risen  to  power.  His  enemies  were  of  course 
numerous,  and  the  opportunity  offered  them  by  the  Queen's  con- 
duct only  too  favourable.    Struensee  and  the  Queen  were  suddenly 

^  The  old  Doke  of  CTmk\>«r\!Ui^'VAA.  ^^^Vsi  \TQ&. 
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ippiehended  by  nigbty  and  the  Queen,  after  some  remonstrance 
from  King  Qeorge,  allowed  to  retire  to  Zell,  where  she  died  after 
ft  few  yearSy  protesting  her  innocence.  Struensee,  however,  wan 
executed,  and  confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  and  the  Queen 
were  charged. 

From  such  comparatively  trivial  matters  as  royal  marriages  and 
misconduct  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  what  forms  one  of  DiTiiioa  of 
the  darkest  passages  in  the  political  history  of  Europe,   ^^^i*"^ 
England,  under  the  guidance  of  a  ministry  bound  to  support  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  King  whose  real  aim  was  solely  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Crown,  had  held  selfishly  aloof  from  foreign  affairs.    France 
had  just  disgraced  the   last  capable  and  vigorous  minister  she 
poflseesed,  and  lay  supine  under  the  hands  of  the  King's  scandalous 
mistress.    So  these  two  great  countries,  to  their  eternal  disgrace, 
looked  calmly  on  while  the  Eastern  powers,  without  reason  or  plea  of 
reason,  dismembered  an  old  kingdom  and  reduced  a  noble  people  to 
slayery.    The  institutions  of  Poland  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  such  as  lent  themselves  easily  to  the  plans 
of  encroaching  neighbours.    Since  the  failure  of  the  house  of  Jagellon 
(1572)  the  monarchy  had  been  elective.    So  great  a  oonititntioii 
prize  had  naturally  attracted  the   notice    of   foreign   o'^oUnd. 
powers,  who  sought  to  secure  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests 
by  obtaining  the  election  of  some  favourite  candidate  of  their  own. 
Faction  within  the  coimtry  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  constitution  made  faction  permanent.    There 
was  no  middle  class.    The  nation  had  not  gone  through  the  same 
processes  as  other  Western  people.    Nobility  was  easily  obtained,  and 
each  member  of  the  nobility  ranked  as  the  peer  of  all  itg  peemur 
the  rest    Below  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  came  the  serfs.  iMWttttioM. 
Political  power,  and  also  most  of  the  executive,  was  vested  in  this 
wide  aristocratical  democracy.    Usually  delegates  of  the   nobles 
constituted  a  governing  house.    Sometimes  the  whole  body  could, 
and  did,  claim  the  right  of  legislating.    In  the  delegates'  house  one 
veto  could  check  the  progress  of  any  law.    If  to  this  is  added  that 
the  nation  was  divided  by  fierce  differences  in  religion,  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  fairer  field  for  foreign  intrigue  can  be  conceived.    Nor,  in 
spite  of  their  individual  bravery,  were  the  Poles  in  a  position  to 
withstand  force;  the  nobility  still  climg  to  theii  old\\&\A!(»Ql^ki^c^c^% 
on  horsehadr^  bo  that,  at  a  time  when  modem 'waTiaI^\\aA.i'KC^'^^i^'^^^ 
tiere  was  no  infantry  but  such  as  conaisted  oi  aerfft.    '^V^  ^\x«si^gp5^^^ 
^^irmr8tmcona8t€dmmineguisixho^iJQi^^3^^^         ^^Tsswgps 
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tbd  Czarin*  Cctherine  toy  that  mjtliiiig  nd^  be  bad  fitan  Poland 
i(n  the  trouble  of  picking  it  up.  She  bad  made  the  ezpeiiment.  On 
the  death  of  Attgii«tiu  of  Sazonj,  in  170^  Boasia  bad  compelled  the 
Poles  to  elect  a  late  fayourite  of  the  EmpreaBy  Stanialas  Paniatowsky, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  election  had  in  fact  treated  Poland  as  her 
own  property.  It  had  been  the  hereditary  policy  of  France  to 
withstand  Rnssian  influence  in  Poland,  and  dnring  Choisenl's 
ministry  this  policy  was  continued.  The  Turks  were  induced  to 
make  a  war  with  Russia,  which^  though  disastrous  to  them,  no  doubt 
somewhat  lengthened  the  dying  agonies  of  Poland.  The  confederates, 
who  opposed  in  arms  the  reigning  king  and  the  Russian  party, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  they  had  insisted  on  the  rights  of  the 
dissidents  or  dissenters  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  Catholics, 
received  constant  though  secret  help  from  France.  The  conduct  of 
Austria  also  was  as  yet  ambiguous,  and,  judging  by  its  natural 
interests,  should  have  been  opposed  to  tbat  of  Russia.  On  such 
hopes  the  confederates  rested.  Occasional  success  lured  them  on 
more  rapidly  to  inevitable  ruin.  But  France  was  too  far  away  to 
give  real  help.  Choiscul  fell  before  the  intrigues  of  the  Dubany 
party,  and  neither  nation  nor  ministry  was  in  a  temper  or  position 
to  ]nirnuo  with  energy  a  distant  and  imselfish  policy.  On  the  other 
Imrul,  Auptria  ppeedily  began  to  see  more  advantage  in  joining  the 
pnv»|^ennin  auvl  riMivg  powers  of  Eastern  Europe  than  in  trying  to 
prx>p  up  against  them  a  falling  cause.  It  became  evident  that 
i^U!«»\a  vnouUl  9oon  l>e  absolute  master  of  the  kingdom.  Frederick 
of  IVimia  cv>uld  nv4  see  such  an  accession  to  the  power  of  bis  dan- 
)2i>Yv>u«  n<^\ghK^ur  without  taking  si^me  corresponding  measnree,  and 
as  a  l\M9»ian  anuy  ent«it^  and  pillaged  ruthlessly  aU  the  northern 
^\t\^vino<»^  it  Ixvanxe  plain  that  iliew  existed  some  nnderstukding 
iy^xnp-en  Fttnlenok  and  th  En\|\nKaL  The  movement  of  AnsAnan 
triV^>«»at  <iw4  *up|\vj«c\i  to  be  friondly  to  the  canfedexaties,  soon  proved 
,,p,^^i^  ^  tlwit  Maria  The^w;*,  bv^vnever  grandly  she  might  write 

'^w*'****^  aTu\  ispoAk,  bad  \y>,(h1  in  the  cc^n$jara<'T  of  r^bl^rs :  and 

lvfo?v  ibe  x-wit  ITTS  v»^  ovsHf  the  l:>witT  ij«ae  cftriy  in  tbe  year  ins 
tW^AXVs'x :  ars\  '.>:<^  TJKwssftTT  oo^w^ons  WTM>f  irraTic  wiii  mnciiTioiXenre 
ftv^w  tV  K^^Ti^v  aTi*^  l^pKikr;;T^ft.  a>t<v^^^tJC>T  ^r.iiKf  to  assert  any  iri2 
^  t>>«t  o>s-ft,  The  ^»>al  i^tiikatfJoTfi  t»vik  r^la^v  it  XTjiy  ITTSw"  Tb* 
1dir^!>^<«rA  ^«*  t<*  W  ^pMtiCkvMsi    Ivaob  c<f  tb<^  ih:w  rreit  aeiAVnir? 

jg^ 4Mfcii#  ijMt Hflllij  JLwCnaeiNV:  T>t)5«sui  oT.>r  .^.4£3^  aons^e 

«fc  ^mi  ttici  "tt^;s9^  xsi  t\3a5s\WMfc  iwrt 
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flf  tiba  lulioiL  Wliaft  lemained  was  formed  into  an  hofeditny  mon^ 
meOsf  In  tlie  home  of  Stanidaa.  It  is  fedx  to  say,  aa  an  exonae 
te  Hw  aapinfliieM  with  whi^k  England  looked  on  at  thia  Taat 
nalfanal  crimen  that  the  best  and  wisest  of  her  statesmen  had  sya- 
tomatiBaTly  diieeted  their  attention  to  the  depression  of  the  house 
€f  BoufboiL  In  the  qrstem  of  balance  of  power,  aa  then  nnder^ 
stood,  noUnng  was  regarded  as  so  likelj  to  prove  a  eheck  on  the 
pofw  of  that  house  aa  the  increase  of  the  inflnenee  of  Bussia. 
AjBSf  nurrement  in  fiiYoar  of  Poland  mnst  have  been  in  union  with 
Wanob  and  in  opposition  to  Bnssia,  and  wonld  have  tended  at  first 
to  xeferae  that  action,  which  was  generally  regarded  as  most  consistent 
witli  tlftB  wa&kf  of  English  interests.  In  the  &ce  of  recent  fiftcts 
(1871)^  it  may  be  dearly  evident  that  tiiie  dangers  of  Europe  come 
firam  the  East  and  not  from  the  West;  but  it  is  not  fidr  to  blame 
strtMroen  or  nations  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  French  Bevoln- 
tion  and  ita  oonseqaenoesy  nor  to  throw  indiscriminate  censure  on  the 
whole  system  of  the  bcQance  of  power  because  it  has  sometimea 
produioed  disasters.  As  long  as  the  social  constitution  «.i.,^  ^ 
of  Europe  remains  the  same  as  it  has  been  since  the  '"**'• 
btealdng  up  of  the  feudal  system,  as  long  as  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality survives,  in  some  form  or  other  the  balance  of  power  is  a 
neeeasary  saf^;uard  to  national  independence.  The  fictitious  divisions 
into  which  Europe  has  by  dynastic  influences  been  forced,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  becoi  the  chief  cause  of  the  disrepute  into 
which  the  system  of  balance  has  fallen,  have  disappeared,  or  are 
disappearing,  before  more  natural  and  truly  national  divisions ;  but 
until  these  in  their  turn  give  way  to  some  wholly  new  industrial 
organization  the  undue  preponderance  of  one  nation  must  be  an  object 
of  dread  to  all  the  rest,  and  their  efibrts  must  be  directed,  aa  events 
afford  opportunity,  to  diTniTilRhiug  that  preponderance. 

It  is  fedr  also  to  say  that  the  ministry  had  enough  upon  their 
hands  already.    Although  there  had  been  a  comparative  ^ 
cessation  of  the  troubles  in  America,  there  had  been  »flun. 
many  signs  that  they  were  by  no  means  over.    The  more  ^^^ 
advanced  leaders,  indeed,  in  Massachusetts  were  too  determined  io 
their  views  and  too  skilful  as  managers  of  agitation  to  let  the  Mends 
of  the  English  connection,  though  doubtless  considerably  the  larger 
put  of  the  population,  cany  the  day  through  their  inactinty.    The 
discontent  of  the  colonies  had  been  sedulously  kept  alive  by  the  skill 
ftnd  vigour  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  party.    In  the  midst  q1- 
eoDstant  qnarreLs  with  their  governor,  HutcSun&on)  eai  kmss&<(»&.\s^ 
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birth^  the  Massachusetts  leaders  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty- 
one  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  opposition  to  the  Govemment. 
This  step  was  followed  by  Virginia,  where,  in  1773,  a  corresponding 
committee  of  still  wider  scope  was  appointed;  and  at  length  two 
events  occurred  which  entirely  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  peaceful 
accommodation.  These  incidents  were  the  publication  of  some  letters 
of  Hutchinson,  and  an  arrangement  with  the  India  Company  which 
had  in  reality  no  connection  with  the  quarrel  In  June  1773,  certain 
letters  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Eepresentatiyes  of  Massachusetts 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Hutchinson,  their  governor,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Oliver,  Lieutenant-Governor.  These  letters,  written  in  1767 
and  the  two  following  years  to  Whately,  the  private  secretary  of 
Grenville,  were  of  a  private  and  friendly  character.  They  took  a  view 
favourable  to  the  Govemment,  and  stated  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
that  a  firm  exhibition  of  authority  would  best  tend  to  check  the  colonial 
discontent.  The  letters  had  been  forwarded  from  England  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  acting  as  agent  for  Massachusetts.  As  they  were 
private  letters,  and  Mr.  Whately  was  dead,  it  is  impossible  that 
Franklin  should  not  have  known  that  they  had  come  into  his  hands 
by  unfair  means.  He  had  not  the  least  right  to  use  them.  Indeed,  on 
sending  them  to  America  he  made  a  stipulation  that  they  should  not 
be  published.  Of  course  such  a  stipulation  in  the  heat  of  a  political 
quarrel  was  intended  to  be  broken ;  and  they  were  not  only  produced 
and  read^  and  acknowledged  by  Hutchinson,  but  published.  Their 
effect  was  very  great ;  it  seemed  to  the  Americans  as  if  the  English 
Government  had  been  urged  to  all  its  acts  of  severity  by  a  party  of 
traitors  among  themselves.  The  House  of  Representatives  at  once 
addressed  the  King,  warmly  demanding  the  removal  of  Hutchinson 
from  his  place  as  governor,  since  he  had,  they  said,  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  given  private,  partial,  and  false  information  to  Gk)veniment. 
The  petition  was  sent  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  had  succeeded  Lord 
Dmuuiig'i  Hillsborough  as  Colonial  Secretary,  by  him  it  was  laid 

SS^Sed.  before  the  Ejng,  who  referred  it  to  the  Privy  Council. 

1774.  The  Coimcil,  consisting  chiefly  of  '*  the  King's  friends," 

met  in  January  1774.  Franklin,  as  Colonial  agent,  was  present.  The 
petitioners  were  represented  by  Dunning,  the  great  Opposition  advo- 
cate. The  administration  had  imwisely  given  the  affair  the  air  of  a 
Gbvemment  question  by  naming  Wedderbum,  the  Solicitor-General, 
as  Hutchinson's  counsel.  Dunning  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  the  petitioners  had  no  impeachment  to  make,  no  facts  to  prove ; 
~*9pe0j^  to  the  King's  iuAgm^ut,    "With,  most  unwise 
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▼ant  of  zeticenoey  Weddeiburn,  feeling  himself  in  the  presence  of  a 
Tery  favouiable  andience,  gave  vent  to  a  furious  diatribe  against 
America,  and  moie  especially  against  Franklin — a  man,  he  said,  to 
be  ahunned  by  all  honest  men,  from  whom  men  would  henceforth 
hide  their  papers ;  in  short,  a  thie£  The  Council  heard,  laughed,  and 
applauded.  Franklin  stood  immoved,  no  muscle  showing  how  much 
he  felt  the  insult,  but  it  did  not  miss  its  mark.  For  hirn  from  that 
day  no  accommodation  was  possible,  and  the  brown  suit  in  which 
he  stood  was  put  by,  to  be  worn  again  only  when  the  treaty  declaring 
America  independent  was  signed.  The  petition,  in  which  a  people 
had  expressed  their  earnest  and  passionate  feelings,  was  declared 
frivolous  and  vexatious,  and  Franklin  was  removed  at  once  from  his 
office  of  Deputy  Postmaster  for  the  colonies. 

Wedderbum  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  violent  invective  only  expressed 
the  feeling  of  most  of  the  English  nation ;  only  a  few  weeks  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  news  had  reached  England  which 
was  not  likely  to  render  the  bitterness  between  the  two  people  less.  In 
1772  the  India  Company  had  come  to  Parliament  demanding  a  loan. 
Much  censure  had  been  thrown  on  their  officers  and  tim  India 
their  manner  of  action,  and  alterations  had  been  insisted  ^^^^^ 
on,  which  placed  the  Company  very  much  at  the  mercy  iT^a- 
of  Gk>vemment.  As  a  sort  of  compensation  a  Bill  was  brought  in  in 
their  favour,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  export  their  teas  from 
their  London  warehouses  to  the  American  colonies  free  from  the 
English  duties,  and  liable  only  to  the  much  smaller  duty  to  be  levied 
in  the  colony.  This  measure  would  allow  the  India  Company  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  surplus  stock  of  tea  then  lying  on  hand,  and  would 
enable  the  colonists  to  buy  their  tea  considerably  cheaper.  To  the 
colonists  however  it  bore  another  aspect.  The  whole  plan  seemed  to 
them  a  scheme  to  surprise  or  bribe  them  into  compliance  with  the  very 
measure  of  taxation  they  were  so  strenuously  opposing.  This  be- 
lief was  supported  by  the  fact,  that  all  the  consignees  who  were  to 
receive  the  tea  were  warm  partisans  of  England,  and  was  fostered  by 
the  whole  body  of  tea  merchants  and  &ee  traders,  who  saw  themselves 
likely  to  be  driven  from  the  market  by  this  direct  tea  trade.  The 
opposition  party  took  means  to  organize  a  resistance.  The  con- 
signees were  duly  warned.  The  tea  ships  entered  Boston  harbour, 
but  the  captains  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their 
ipeculation,  that  they  would  willingly  have  again  withdrawn.  Some 
little  customhouse  formalities  detained  them ;  and  meanwhile  they 
were  boarded  by  a  )>o(}ly  of  men  dressed  as  Mo\ia^\LA,\)\i!^\fi!e»fe^'^^ 
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though 


taken  ebewlierey  and  none  of  the  tea  aenft  over  under  thia  duartrooi 
law  foond  ita  way  into  the  market 

Such  yiolenoe,  and  anch  contempt  of  anthotHy,  ezaapeiated  the 
minda  of  the  Engliah  people.  Lord  North  aeema  still  to  haye 
iTiiftlinftd  to  concOiatory  meararea,  but  the  remnant  of  the  Bedford 
party,  alwaya  particolaii^  hitter  againat  America,  waa  too  powerfdl 
for  hbn,  espedall j  aa  the  Eing'a  opinion,  before  which  North  abraja 
yielded  with  foftal  weakneaa,  waa  thrown  into  the  aeale  on  the  aide 
of  aevetiiy.  Two  measnree  were  deviaed  to  pmdah  the  refraetoiy 
tttSMiM  colony.  By  the  firat,  known  aa  the  Boaton  Port  BQl, 
BirtHi  the  cnatomhonae,  and  conaeqnently  all  the  trader  was 

^"^  mo?ed  from  Beaton,  and  the  port  waa  declared  ckaed; 

in  Cut  tiftB  thrifing  town  waa  rendered  deadlate.  The  warehonaes 
afcood  empty,  the  docka  and  qnaya  were  deaerted.  Salon  waa  choaen 
to  take  the  place  (rf  Beaton ;  hot  ao  atnmg  waa  the  fooling  i^gainst 
the  Bill,  that  the  very  merchanta  of  Salem,  though  the  benefit 
wonid  have  been  all  theiri^  petitioned  againat  it  The  anger  esdted 
by  tiftB  BQl  waa  ncA  confoied  to  Boston;  «  feeling  aS.  ""^^gnatiCTi 
pervaded  all  the  colomea.  Their  aympathy  waa  aoon  increaaed  by 
fear  for  their  own  libertieB;  for  a  second  BUI  was 
introduced,  abrogating  the  old  charter  of  Maasachnaetts. 
"^  Its  popular  eonstitation  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  the 

edony  was  to  become  in  the  strictest  sense  a  Grown  colony;  the 
ooimcil  was  to  be  named  by  the  Crown  instead  of  by  tiie  people ; 
and  the  jndgBs,  magistzatea  and  sheriffi  were  to  be  nominated  and 
leniOTed  by  the  goTemor  without  consulting  the  coundL  All  the 
o^MT  colonies  natmally  felt  their  chaiters  insecure. 
Ib  fsct,  aU  seemed  to  show  that  the  critical  time  had  coma  At- 
tempts were  indeed  made  subsequently  at  reconciliation, 
but  they  were  hollow,  and  the  proposers  of  them  knew 
that  they  were  hollow.  Henceforward  an  appeal  to  arms  became 
iJiDoafc  certain,  and  the  idea  of  glMmi-ng  independence,  aa  yet  only 
existing  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  IcdideiB,  began  to  became  pre- 
^^alEDt  Viisinia  at  once  threw  in  her  lot  with  Massachusetta.  A 
fofltwBS  ordered  on  account  of  the  Boston  Port  Act,  and  thegoremor 
disBolyedlheaBsemb^.    Tlie  leaders  met  at  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  and 

i™«-t-«^-—.„jirtkm  against  trade  with  England.    Wash- 

rf  wiwiiKation,  declared  his  readineas  to 
te  ^  M^pcnt  of  the  people  of  Mana- 
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aueBytod  tliB  laid  of  Tlxig^niay  kept  fhe  fiut,  and  agreed  to  tiie 
wnrleHani  wUIe^  ai «  ebkf  step  in  the  diieetion  of  general  revolt^ 
A  OoDgnm  waa  aommoned  at  Philadelphia,  and  attended  by  lepre- 
aentetifea  of  the  aamnhlien  of  twelye  cokmieey  Georgia  alone  being 
ataut  Tlie  EngliBhy  too,  nndezstood  that  the  two  great  Bills  were 
Ktfle  aihoEt  of  a  deelaratlon  of  war.  HntehinBon  waa  reeaUed^  and 
GeBflnd  Gage  waa  made  Goyemor  of  MaasachnBettBy  while  Boston 
waa  illled  w^  troopa.  Of  eonrse  a  qnarxel  between  the  new  gover- 
aor  and  tlie  asMmbly  waa  inentable.  The  aasembly  waa  dissolyedi 
and  nfoiiiig  to  disperse,  collected  and  sat  at  Concord,  constituting 
tibna  In  fhot «  rebel  goyemment,  whose  orders  were  implicitly  obeyed. 
Gage  had  been  obli^  to  fortify  Boston  Neck ;  as  a  counter  measure 
the  Ckmeoid  aasambly  established  a  permanent  conmiittee  of  public 
sdUify  mganfiBd  18,000  militia,  and  enrolled  mtiMfte  man,  or  picked 
SMU  from  fhe  militia  bound  to  serye  at  a  minute's  notice.  While 
things  wane  thus  drifting  into  war  in  Massachusetts,  the  General 
Qongraas  issued  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  setting  forth  the  rights 
of  the  eolonists  aa  Englishmen,  and  declaring  that  the  late  Acts  were 
farfirafitions  of  these  rights,  and  must  be  repealed  before  America 
would  submit^  and  passed  a  resolution  forbidding  importation 
from  England,  the  use  of  imported  goods,  and  after  ^^ofu^^ 
fhe  interyal  of  a  year  exportation  to  England  also.  ooMrmi 
These,  and  other  acts  and  papers  of  the  Congress,  *'*'*^ 
acquired  much  weight  by  being  to  aU  appearance  issued  unani- 
mously, an  important  adyantage  which  was  only  gained  after  a  trial 
of  strcoigth,  in  which  the  yiews  of  the  adyanced  leaders  were  carried 
by  a  majority  of  one.  When  defeated  on  a  scheme  of  reconciliation 
pn^KMBod  \rj  Mr.  Gkdloway,  and  considered  as  a  test  question,  the 
minority  wisely  accepted  their  position,  and  desisted  from  all  pro- 
test, so  that  all  the  acts  of  Congress  might  haye  their  full  weight. 

A  general  election  in  England  in  September  of  this  year  made  it 
plain  that  the  temper  of  the  people  was  no  less  bitter  a«Mni«iMiioB. 
and  determined  in  the  mother  country  than  in  the  £|^J^2e" 
colonies.     A  large  ministerial  majority  was  returned  bsUob. 
ready  to  support  any  acts  of  coercion.    The  Opposition  began  by 
demanding  papers  in  an  amendment  on  the  address,  but  the  refd 
struggle  did  not  begin  till  January,  when  Chatham  ohftiiutm'i 
again  expressed  his  opinion,  moying  the  immediate  JSSSl^lSim. 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes  of  the  preceding  year  ms. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Boston.    The  majority  against 
him  waa  overwhelming;  none  the  leas  &&  \l^  ^  ^11^  ^1^  V 


i^»  ^      iar«»^istt  OTTO 

work,  with  FnmkUn'g  hdp^  to  prapaie  «  ielieme  of  leoondliaftioiit, 
thongh  Franklin  bad  pioliably  neither  mneh  hope  nor  nmch  wiah 
that  it  should  sacceed.  It  was  at  first  isMy  received  by  Lord 
Dartmoathy  the  Colonial  Secretazji  but  again  Lord  Sandwich  and  the 
Bedford  party  overawed  their  more  temperate  colleagae,  and  it  was 
rejected  with  scorn.    The  wisdom  of  some  step  in  the  same  direction 

vorcii'imearart  ''®®°^  however  to  have  been  plain  to  Lord  North,  who 
.  foriiMiHUM       in  a  short  time  produced  a  scheme  of  his  own.    This  did 
******^  not  go  farther  than  to  say,  that  so  long  as  the  colonies 

taxed  themselves  with  the  approbation  of  King  and  ParHam^it  no 
other  taxes  ought  to  be  laid  on  them.  It  was  mneh  too  late  for  any 
such  trumpery  measnre. 

It  was  indeed  too  late  for  any  schemesof  reconciliation,and  the  appeal 
to  arms  began.  Qeneral  Qage,  who  in  spite  of  his  representations  had 
been  left  without  reinforcements  during  the  winter,  could  not  see  the 
g^^^gg^^  ^  preparations  made  for  arming  and  supplying  the  nnlit]% 
L«ziiigfeoB.  carried  on  by  the  provincial  Congress,  without  taking 
AIVU1770.  some  measures  to  prevent  them.  In  April  he  determined 
to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord.'  Some  militiamen,  who  were  being 
drilled  at  Lexington,  only  dispersed  after  firing  upon  the  troops ;  and 
when  the  soldiers,  £^r  destroying  such  of  the  stores  as  had  been  left 
at  Concord,  began  their  homeward  march,  they  found  themselves 
assaulted  from  behind  every  hedge  and  cover,  and  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  very  distressed  condition  with  a  body  of  troops  who 
had  been  sent  to  support  them.  The  English  loss  was  270,  while  the 
rebels  lost  less  than  100  men.  This  slight  success  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  colonists;  militiamen  crowded  in  from  all  quarters,  and  General 
QagQ  was  blockaded  in  Boston.  The  rebels  even  ventured  to  attempt  an 
expedition  against  the  neighbouring  province  of  Canada.  A  Bill  passed 
the  preceding  year  in  England  had  given  a  constitution 
to  Canada.  This  colony,  nearly  whoUy  French,  neither 
understood  nor  valued  English  institutions,  and  was  firmly  Roman 
Catholic  in  its  religion.  The  constitution  was  wisely  conceived  in  a 
more  arbitrary  spirit  than  would  have  suited  Englishmen,  and  with 
great  liberality  established  the  Boman  Catholic  worship.  The 
Americans,  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  Puritan  in  their  own 
religious  beliefs,  fancied  that  Canada  must  be  smarting  imder  its 
wrongs,  and  that  they  should  find  hearty  sympathy  there.  In  this 
belief  and  to  open  the  road  thither,  two  New  Englanders  raised  troops 
on  their  own  responsibility — ^Arnold,  a  horse  dealer,  and  Ethan  Allen 
^^snd  advanced  agamst  the  forts  whicb.  bsld  the  valley  of  Lakes 
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Oeoige  and  Champlain,  which^  with  the  valley  of  the  HudBon, 
fi>niui  the  natuial  load   from   New  York   to  Men-  pyiof 
twaL   Thflj  speedily  seized  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  ^JI**"**^ 
Pdnt 

The  first  qnestion  which  met  the  second  General  Congress  was 
whether  they  ahonld  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi-  n«  Meoad  o<m. 
bility  of  these  actions  or  accept  the  conciliatory  resolution  j^J^Ji^il^^'^ 
of  Lord  North,  There  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Mttunttr. 
the  Congress.  Lord  North's  proposition  was  thrown  aside  at  once ; 
orders  were  issued  against  supplying  any  British  force  or  ofi&cer; 
a  national  name  was  assumed — Tht  United  Colonies;  coercive 
measnzes  were  decreed  against  any  province  which  should  refuse 
to  lecognize  the  authority  of  Congress ;  and  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
of  a  contemplated  invasion  from  Canada,  the  actions  of  Allen 
and  Arnold  were  acknowledged,  and  an  attack  on  Canada  organized. 
These  were  acts  of  rebellion  and  war,  and  the  Congress,  conscious  that 
the  die  was  cast,  proceeded  to  appoint  a  commander-in-chiefl  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Colonel  Washington,  a  Virginian  gentleman,  and 
a  member  of  the  Congress,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the  late 
frontier  wars,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  province.  He  was  a 
powerful,  somewhat  silent  man,  of  very  strong  sense,  and  great 
powers  of  self-control,  possessing  that  commanding  influence  which 
is  given  by  strong  passion  and  enthusiasm  habitually  ^^j^jn-ton 
subdued,  but  just  visible  under  a  constant  and  calm  choien  com- 
exterior.  His  unquestioned  honesty,  his  hatred  of  dis-  "**"*«'-***"*^®*^ 
order,  and  his  great  simplicity  of  character,  fitted  him  well  to  give 
dignity  to  a  cause  which  ran  the  risk,  if  it  fell  into  inferior  hands^  of 
degenerating  into  a  selflsh  and  riotous  uproar. 

Washington  at  once  hurried  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  before  he 
arrived  another  battle  had  been  fought.    A  narrow  g^tu,^, 
channel  separates  Boston  from  another  town  of  the  name  Bunker*!  hui. 
of  Charlestown,  behind  which  rise  two  masses  of  high  '"**  ^^'  ^^^'' 
ground,  known  as  Breed's  and  Bunker's  Hill,  from  which  Boston  is 
commanded.    Breed's  Hill  is  the  nearer  of  the  two  to  Boston.    It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  General  Gage,  whose  forces  had  been  raised  to 
10,000  men  by  reinforcements  under  Generals  Clinton,  Howe  and 
Buigoyne,  would  assume  the  offensive,  and  at  all  events  try  to  secure 
these  hills.    The  Americans  attempted  to  forestall  him,  and  some 
rude  defences  were  thrown  up  on  the  ridge,  of  Breed's  Hill.    About 
2000  English  were  sent  to  dislodge  them.    The  Americans  fought 
well,,  more  than  once  the  English  drew  back.  \)eioi^  \X^^\:t  ^s&^\s^ 
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rallied  by  Clinton,  they  eventually  took  the  position,  driving  tbe 
enemy,  more  than  twice  their  number,  in  disorder  along  Charlestown 
Neck,  where  they  were  open  to  the  fire  of  om  shipa.  More  than  800 
of  the  English  fell  in  the  desperate  struggle. 


Although  the  insui^nt  troops  were  jnsUy  proud  of  the  gaUant' 
^_^  stand  they  had  made  against  disciplined  forces,  the  army 

tiu  AawiuD  when  Washington  joined  it  was  not  such  as  a  general 
""^^  would  wish  to  command.     Even  in  the  late  battle  well 

authenticated  cases  of  cowardice  had  occurred  among  the  officers. 
The  militia  regiments  of  the  various  states  regarded  each  other  with 
jealous  eyes ;  there  was  no  sort  of  uniformi^  of  dress,  no  trace  of 
soldierly  bearing ;  the  soldiers  showed  little  subordination  to 
officers  scarcely  better  than  themselves  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  there 
was  a  fearful  deficiency  of  powder.  It  taxed  the  ability  and  temper 
of  their  new  general  to  the  full  to  bring  the  motley  crowd  into 
order.  He  exacted  the  Htemest  discipline,  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
the  officers  and  men,  procured  hunting  shirts  to  supply  the  lack  of 
uniform,  and  by  unremitting  toil  gradually  produced  a  tolerable 
amij.  Why  General  Gage  looked  quietly  on  while  this  process 
wae  being  carried  out  it  ie  di£&cull  lo  eaj.   "E.'^ea  setting  aside  the 
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lack  of  ammaiiitiony  of  which  howerer  he  was  folly  infonned,  he  had 
troopa  enough  to  haye  destroyed  the  enemy  whidi  were  blockading 
him  without  diffieoltj,  and  might  thus  perhaps  have  ended  the  war 
at  A  blow. 

The  aLownesB  which  characteiizea  the  English  generals  at  the 
b^guming  of  the  war  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  tim  ou?« 
preyalexit  idea  that  reconciliation  was  still  possible,  and  *»wh  ?•«•!«. 
that  the  teonible  extremity  of  civil  war  might  be  avoided.  Even  at 
thia  yesy  time  the  Congress  was  sending  to  the  King  a  last  appeal ; 
but  this  document^  known  as  the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  was  not 
received  in  England.  There  was  a  technical  objection  to  it  which 
secured  its  rejection ;  it  purported  to  come  from  the  Congress— an 
fll^gal  and  unrecognized  body.  The  Americans  could  scarcely 
indeed  have  expected  that  it  would  have  produced  any  effisct.  It 
held  ont  no  hope  of  concession,  but  expressed  only  vague  wishes  for 
reconciliation.  It  probably  served  the  turn  of  those  who  sent  it  by 
allowing  them  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  future  war  entirely  on  the 
En^iaL  It  might  have  been  wise  on  tiie  part  of  tiie  ministry,  even 
thus  late,  to  have  accepted  overtures  of  peace,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  stretch  of  wisdom  which  no  man  had  a  right  to  expect ;  for 
the  Congress  had  undoubtedly  by  its  action  assumed  a  position  of 
complete  independence  and  hostility  which  a  Gk)vemment  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  overlook. 

Even  before  the  Olive  Branch  was  sent  the  Congress  had  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  the  successes  of  the  preceding  year,  j^tt^k  on 
and  had  organized,  under  Generals  Montgomery  and  o*&^*' 
Arnold,  an  attack  upon  Canada,  which  General  Carleton  was  ill  pre- 
pared to  repel  with  less  than  1000  British  troops.  While  Montgomery 
crossed  Lake  Champlain  and  pushed  on  to  Montreal,  Arnold,  with 
incredible  labour,  had  made  his  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  BO  down  the  Chaudi^re,  to  Quebec.  Unable  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  armies,  Carleton  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
capital,  and  upon  the  Heights  of  Abraham  succeeded  in  checking 
their  advance,  with  the  loss  of  Montgomery  their  leader.  Arnold 
could  do  no  more  than  keep  up  a  nominal  blockade,  so  ably  was  the 
defence  conducted,  and  the  general  who  superseded  him,  meeting 
with  no  sympathy  from  the  Canadians,  was  forced  to  withdraw  in 
disorder  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

Meanwhile  the  dilatory  conduct  of  Gage,  who  had  now  been 
succeeded  by  General  Howe,  had  lost  Boston  to  the  EnglislL 
Washington  had  at  length,  found  himaelf  etton!^  «&!Civx!^\A  \^%  ^si!^ 
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fati^  the  DwdiMter  Helgjiti^  whidi  ootmnmiilflii  fheftigiiiiiliiiM  on 
Bofton  Neck.  A  genenl  engigenient^  uliieh  eofold  iened^  bsve 
Jto— itMfii  ended  otherwMe  thiia  fiiTomiM^  to  the  KngKA,  would 
toauHte.  have  atOl  xendeied  die  toim  tenable,  and  Howe  was 
^"^^^^  inclined  to  Ixring  on  a  iMUie.  Baft  a  continned  eoone 
of  bad  weather  finistiated  bia  ^aoa,  inE  tidnking  that  for  maiftazy 
feaeoDs  New  York,  where  the  royal  paxtj  waa  slioni^  woold  meke  a 
better  base  of  opezationBy  he  determined  to  withdraw;  lie  aoeordingljr 
removed  all  his  troops  to  Hali&x,  there  to  await  promiaed  rein- 
iSraeementB.  So  long  were  the  ftedi  troops  in  coming  tiiat  Howe 
had  to  leave  Haliftx  withoat  thenL  There  was  conaidecable 
difficnlly  in  supplying  him.  The  militaiy  aatangMnento  of  England 
have  been  constantly  found  inefficient  at  the  opening  of  a  war;  it 
was  only  by  pnrchasing  troops  at  an  exorbitant  price  fsxxoL  the  Doke 
of  Bnmswick  and  the  Landgraye  of  Hesae  that  the  immediate  want 
conld  be  supplied.  It  was  therefore  only  on  a  limited  scale  tiiat 
Howe  was  enabled  to  carry  out  that  plan  for  the  anangement  of  the 
troops  which  was  afterwards  continued  during  the  war ;  and  idiich 
consisted  of  making  New  York  the  centre  of  opeiations,  to  be  si^ 
ported  by  two  subsidiary  forces,  the  one  acting  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  other  from  Canada.  In  puzsuance  of  this  plan,  hv 
despatched  a  force  against  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  under  General 
Clinton,  while  he  himself  moved  to  Sandy  Hook,  thus  threatening 
New  York,  whither  Washington  had  hastened  from  Boston.  He 
was  there  joined  in  July  by  his  brother.  Admiral  Lord  Howe, 
and  found  himself,  with  his  reinforcements  and  with  the  troops 
which  had  been  sent  to  Charleston  and  had  returned  upon  the 
failure  of  the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  nearly  30,000  men. 

Lord  Howe  brought  with  him  full  powers  for  himself  and  his 
ikMhoSMof  hrother  the  general,  empowering  them,  in  accordance 
MDouutioB  with  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  to  receive  the  submission 
'^  of  any  colony,  and  after  such  submission  to  grant  pardon 

and  redress.  An  Imperial  nation,  defied  by  its  colonies  and  not  yet 
beaten,  could  hardly  offer  more,  and  to  those  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  what  was  going  on  in  America,  it  must  have  seemed  that 
there  was  every  chance  of  such  terms  being  accepted.  Never  as  yet 
had  the  chances  of  the  insurgents  seemed  so  smalL  It  is  true  that 
the  revolt  had  become  universal ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  commercial 
population  of  the  Northern  States  was  severely  tried,  and  seemed  to 
be  yielding  under  the  depression  of  trade  caused  by  the  war.  The 
Enghak  annj  was  for  the  time  actually  more  numerous  than  that  of 
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WaddngfeoDi  whose  tioopfl,  nominally  but  27,000  Btrong,  were  dimin- 
idtedbjiUnenorabMnce.    Those  who  lemained  weie  in  a  mieenble 
condition,  and  oouriflted  chiefly  of  men  enlisted  for  short  periods,  who 
eoold  acazcely  be  properly  drilled  before  they  returned  to  their 
homea.    Bat  the  sti^  of  feeling  was  no  longer  what  it  had  been.    It 
ms  no  longer  9  qnestion  of  pardon  or  redress.    The  more  earnest  and 
Tiolent  men  had,  as  is  nsoal  in  dyil  commotions,  been  coming  more 
find  more  to  the  front.    The  idea  of  a  total  separation  from  England 
Ml  been  rapidly  gaining  ground;   republican   and  democratic 
fnoeiples  had  made  tiieir  appearance;   the  writings  of  Thomas 
Mne  had  been  pablishedi  and  so  largely  were  his  Tiews  receiTed, 
that  A  ^^m.^m^nn^  isBoed  by  the  aristocratic  State  of  Virginia^  served 
ifterwazdi  ai  tiie  model  for  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
iMud  \tf  the  ^revolutionists  of  France ;  and  already,  before  the 
mivftl  of  Howe  with  his  offer  of  pardon,  the  extreme  party  had 
jkiormlnfitl  to  check  all  lukewarmness  and  put  an  end  to  all  chance 
of  leeonciliation  by  taking  an  irretrievable  step.    In  June,  Lee  of 
Thginia  proposed  in  Congress  that  the  colonies  should   declare 
fliemselveB  independent.     The  numbers  on  division  j^^^^^^jg^j^^^^ 
poved  to  be  exactiy  equal,  but  Dickinson,  the  writer  of  nid«p«BdaiM. 
the  **  Pennsylvanian  Farmer's  Letters,"  and  the  leader  of  '"^  ^  *'^*' 
the  moderate  party^  consented  to  withdraw,  and  the  motion  for  in- 
dependence was  thus  carried  by  a  majority  of  one.    The  document 
itself  is  not  a  very  powerful  one,  but  shows  how  abstract  political 
views  had  become  mingled  with  the  original  questions  in  dispute. 
It  is  based  on  the  Declaration  of  Virginia,  recapitulates  all  the  real  or 
fitncied  grievances  of  the  colonies,  and,  with  curious  political  dis- 
honesty, attributes  them  all  to  the  personal  tyranny  of  the  Eang.    The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  issued  on  July  4th,  reached  Washington's 
army  just  before  Lord  Howe's  arrival ;  it  of  course  rendered  his 
pacific  mission  fruitless.    The  colonies  had  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  claimed  to  be  treated  with  all  tiie  respect 
due  to  such  a  position.    Howe's  letters  to  Washington  were  even 
returned  unopened,  because  they  were  not  addressed  to  him  by  his 
fall  military  style  and  title. 

To  the  English  nothing  now  remained  but  to  take  advantage  of 
the  superiority  of  their  troops.    An  attack  upon  the  lines  -^-^^ 
of  Brooklyn,  at  the  end  of  Long  Island,  separated  from  BraoUyB. 
New  York  only  by  a  narrow  channel,  was  ordered.    The  ^^  ^' 
Americans,  in  about  equal  numbers,  came  out  of  their  intrenchments^ 
Ukidi  tat  ^eSist  time  dnringthewai  a  battle waaiowi^^^ViL^^^s^^s^ 

onr.  jfOK  ^ 
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field.  The  Yietoy  of  the  "Rngliah  troops  was  immediate  and  complete. 
It  wfts  dne  onlj  to  Howe's  want  of  yigonr  in  pressing  his  success 
that  Washington  was  able  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York, 
whence,  finding  it  impossible  to  hold  his  ground,  he  retired  ultimately 
to  the  mainland,  taking  up  a  position  at  Kingsbridge,  and  leaving  the 
city  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  was  plain  that  the  temporary 
militia  of  the  colonists  was  useless  against  regular  troops,  and  in 
spite  of  its  republican  dread  of  a  standing  army,  the  Congress  at 
length  listened  to  Washington's  repeated  representations,  and  autho- 
rized the  enrolment  of  some  regular  troops.  But  for  more  than 
a  year  he  was  compelled  to  do  his  best  with  his  old  militia,  and 
nothing  but  the  continued  and  incomprehensible  slowness  of  the 
"Wngl^ab  generals  saved  him  from  disaster.  Step  by  step  he  was 
driren  backwards,  till  he  waa  compelled  to  cross  the  Delaware  and 
leaye  the  whole  of  the  Jerseys  in  the  hands  of  the  EngHsh.  The  road 
to  Philadelphia  seemed  open,  and  the  Congress,  in  fear,  withdrew  to 
Baltimore.  But  the  English,  when  they  found  that  all  the  boats  on 
the  Delaware  had  been  removed,  quietly  withdrew  into  winter 
quarters  upon  a  very  extended  line,  and  waited  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice.  The  time  thus  wasted  lost 
them  all  the  advantages  they  had  won,  and  gave  Washington  an 
opportunity  to  recover.  Eager  to  strike  some  blow  which  should 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  colonists  and  enable  him  to  fill  the  ranks  of 
the  army,  he  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak  and  extended 
line  of  the  English.  On  Christmas  evening,  tmstuig  to  the  effects  of 
the  day's  debauch,  he  crossed  the  river,  and  surprised  and  captured 
the  garrison  of  Trenton.  Comwallis,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
advanced  troops  of  the  English,  came  to  the  rescue,  but  Washington 
by  another  night  march  swept  round  the  English  army,  waaungtoa 
and  captured  or  destroyed  two  regiments  at  Princeton.  5JJJeJ[*  ^"^ 
He  was  unable  to  secure,  as  he  had  intended,  the  supplies  '•&•  s,  ittt. 
at  Gloucester,  but  before  long  he  succeeded  in  clearing  New  Jersey 
of  the  English,  and  confining  them,  as  before,  to  New  York  and  Bhode 
Island. 

Howe  remained  idle  till  June,  thus  allowing  much  time  to  the 
Americans,  to  whom  time  was  everything.    But  in  June  preparations 
for  a  great  joint  movement  were  matured.    Not  only  nmefoM  piaa 
was  the  main  army  in  New  York  again  to  resume  o'tt«Bn«u«i». 
the  offensive,  but  advantage  was  to  be  taken  of  the  possession  of 
Canada,  and  an  attack  oirganized  £rom  that  coxoitEy .    ^\Q&\(tsxL^  ^^. 
tbe  eomhined  movement  was  placed  under  tlie  conaxi^KEkdL  oi  Qi^'Qk^sc^ 
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Bnzgojnfi.  The  deft  made  by  tihe  yalley  of  the  HndMon  is  con- 
tiimed  xiorthwazd  by  the  Lakes  Gefligeand  Ghamplain,  and  anatnial 
load  thus  fonned  from  Canada  to  New  York.  Down  this  the 
Canadian  azmj  was  to  march,  assisted  by  the  co-opeiation  of  Clinton, 
who  was  to  lead  troops  from  New  York  to  meet  it  Thns  the  dis- 
affected provinces  of  New  England  would  be  severed  from  the  rest 
of  America. 

Howe's  army,  which  was  now  comparatively  powerful,  was  expected 
to  make  its  way  through  the  Jerseys,  and  to  complete  the  project  of 
SMTt'iavtdi-  bust  autumn  by  capturing  Philadelphia;  but, finding 
^SiSSSSi  Washington  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  suddenly 
s«9^iTTr.  withdrew  his  troops  and  embarked  them  in  the  fleet 
He  appeared  for  a  moment  off  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  but  again, 
finding  more  obstacles  than  he  had  expected,  took  to  the  sea,  and 
sailing  all  round  the  promontory  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Bay 
of  Chesapeake,  ultimately  arrived  at  the  top  of  that  piece  of  water  at 
the  Head  of  Elk,  nearly  as  &r  from  Philadelphia  as  when  he  started. 
The  time  spent  in  making  this  long  circuit  enabled  Washington  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  cover  Philadelphia.  He  took  up  his  position 
in  Brandywine  Creek.  He  was  there  quite  outmanoBuvred.  While 
one  division  of  the  English  held  the  ground  in  front,  another  marched 
round  and  fell  upon  the  rear  and  left  flank,  and  completely  routed 
his  army.  He  still  tried  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  it 
was  passed  by  the  EngHsh  with  little  difficulty,  and  Philadelphia 
occupied.  The  capital  was  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  the 
expeditionary  character  of  the  attack  prevented  it  from  being  so 
effectual  as  a  steady  advance  would  have  been,  while  it  rendered  the 
conquest  nugatory  by  separating  it  entirely  from  New  York,  the 
real  basis  of  operations.  In  some  degree  to  correct  this  error,  it 
became  necessary  to  secure  direct  access  by  sea  by  the  capture  oi 
the  forts  which  held  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware.  For  this  purpose 
the  English  army  was  divided,  one  portion  remained  at  Gkrmans- 

Battte  of  *^^'^  ^  ^^^^  Philadelphia,  and  the  rest  were  moved  to 

ctormaiutowB.     the  siege  of  the  forts.    Washington  took  advantage  of 

^^^  ^  the  weakness  of  his  immediate  opponents  and  attacked 

the  troops  at  Germanstown.    At  first  he  was  successful,  but  a  panic, 

such  as  not  unfrequently  seizes  young  and  half-disciplined  Ixoops, 

changed  Mb  half-won  victory  to  defeat    The  forts  of  the  Delaware 

were  at  length  captured,  and  the  oi^«iQi^oTi&  cH  ^<^^Ti<^^2t^«eemed 

to  hare  been  thoroughly  saccessfiiL 

It  waa  mdeei  a  moment  o£  mtei^  ^ergt«»\oa  m  VJaa  to^'oSsaa. 
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anny ;  nothing  but  the  extraordinary  patience  and  steadfastnesB 
of  Washington  could  have  saved  it.  Half-disciplined  ^^,.,^^^11 
troops^  many  of  them  inclined  to  desert,  or  to  leave  rMrganisM  tbt 
their  standards  as  soon  as  their  short  time  of  enlistment  *™^* 
was  over,  thousands  without  shoes,  a  commissariat  ridiculously 
incompetent  and  notoriously  fraudulent,  a  civil  power  inclined  to 
meddle  and  complain  of  the  military  arrangements,  such  were  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend.  He  managed  in 
spite  of  all  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  induce  his  troops  to  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  a  wild  but  strong  position 
among  the  hills  on  the  Schuylkill  river  a  little  above  Philadelphia. 
News  from  the  North  came  to  cheer  him  in  his  distressed  condition. 
Though  successful  in  itself,  the  real  object  of  Howe's  expedition 
had  not  been  obtained,  it  had  not  enabled  the  army  of  New  York  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Burgoyne,  and  that  general  had  BvgoyM'i 
been  compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  army  on  the  **«*rt«». 
17th  of  October.  In  June  he  had  advanced  along  the  west  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  had  taken  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  Fort 
Anne,  and  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson.  Hearing  that  the  Ameri- 
cans had  supplies  but  slightly  guarded  at  Bennington,  on  the  road  to 
the  Connecticut  river,  he  sent  a  small  detachment  to  secure  them. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  his  misfortunes;  the  difficulties  proved 
greater  than  was  expected,  the  expedition  failed  and  had  to  retire  in 
hasj^e,  with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery.  However,  trusting  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  army  from  New  York,  and  of  a  force  which  was 
to  make  its  way  from  the  great  lakes  by  Fort  Stanwix  down  the  upper 
Hudson  and  join  him  before  Albany,  Burgoyne  continued  to  advance. 
He  collected  thirty  days'  supplies  and  crossed  the  Hudson,  thus 
cutting  himself  off  from  Canada,  and  relying  for  safety  upon  his 
power  of  opening  communication  with  New  York.  The  militia  of 
the  neighbouring  district  at  once  rose  behind  him,  thus  completely 
severing  his  communications.  His  Indian  auxiliaries  had  left  In'm  ; 
he  could  not  rely  much  on  his  Canadian  troops,  and  now  found 
Tiimflftlf  in  face  of  General  Schuyler  with  16,000  men.  The  help  on 
which  he  had  calculated  did  not  come.  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger 
failed  before  Fort  Stanwix,  and  Clinton  was  unable  to  leave  New  York. 
Burgoyne  attempted  an  assault  on  the  American  position  before 
Behmus's  Heights,  north  of  Stillwater,  but  failed.  To  aAvMvcfc  ^^^Tc^fc^ 
impossible^  he  therefore  ordered  a  retreat,  thou^la.  VXna  "^^a»  ^^aKt^*^^ 
Jess  dimcnlt  He  bad  told  CJinton  that  lie  could  "VioIOl  ciwX.  M-^  ""Safe 
I2tb  of  October,  and  when  that  day  came  "he  -w^s  «?c^^  ^^^  ^ 
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liiifjfi»  mJL  worn  mMm  whwit  mm  wtnam  wit  ^mMkk  ffii 
bottoiqpoiitibtlilH^iribiciiaffoBitfdliim  oCfMniiig 

MqqpUiier  of  tnaypoi^  liid  Imn  dirtrojid ;  he  had  no  cJMwm  bat 
to  fliiko  loiiio  fort  of  fUEMidoL  Oft  tibo  iTiii  of  Odober  ft  oovwDr 
tion  wii  dgnod  bf  iriUcii  1m  foinBdond  lili  wl^ 
Okitii^  who  had  jumnod  tho  chfaf  oomnMBid  of  flio  Ammcm  teoofi. 
Hfi  aniij  wii  allowod  to  BMieh  oaft  of  oaa^  with  the  honov^ 
to  the  beak  of  the  liver,  theie  to  Itj  down  their  amii,  end  to  be 
fefwifded  to  Enghmdi  under  prondie  not  to  earre  again  dmiii^  the 
war,  Thoni^  the  reception  of  the  priionera  bj  both  genetala  and 
men  wie  moat  generoni^  and  though  Bmgoyne  Ihred  as  n  gaeat  in 
(leneiil  Sehujlei^B  honied  flie  tenna  of  the  oonTention  wece  not 
honeatlj  falflUed;  Bnrgoyney  indeed,  waa  allowed  to  letom  to 
SngUnd,  bat  the  main  part  of  the  army  waa  detuned  in  Amedca 
for  aereral  jrearai  The  blame  of  tide  breaeh  of  tzeatgr  la  held  to 
ettaoh  to  Oongreia  onlj,  and  not  to  Waahington. 

The  eutomn  leiiion  of  1776  had  been  opened  with  a  apeech  fall 
aiMff  AMf  ^^  ^*  anooeiaea  of  the  Engliah  amuL  The  battle  of 
MtM  •eon  Brookljni  the  fidl  of  New  York,  the  expuLdon  of  t^e 
SiiiMMai.  invaden  from  Oanada^  wexe  all  topics  of  congratulation, 
on.  im.  The  feeling  of  the  nation  went  with  the  Gkyyezmnent, 

Mid  the  oppodtion  in  Parliament  dwindled  to  a  veiy  small  minority ; 
but  in  ij^to  of  their  weakness  thej  continued  to  uige  conciliatory 
measures,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  sessioni  both  in  the  Upper  and 
Lower  HousOi  amendments  in  that  sense  were  moved  to  the  address. 
So  plain  was  it,  howeyer,  that  such  efforts  were  wholly  useless^  that 
Lord  Rockingham'ii  party  ostentatiously  retired  from  all  public 
questions,  attending  tiie  House  only  during  private  business.  Fox 
todeedi  who  had  left  the  ministry  in  1773,  and  had  become  the  fore- 
most champion  of  the  American  cause,  remained  in  his  place,  but 
the  rest  of  the  party  did  not  reappear,  till,  finding  their  step  worse 
than  useless,  they  took  the  opportunity  of  a  debate  upon  the  CSvil 
List  to  return  to  public  lif<^ 

This  debate  arose  on  a  demand  for  an  increase  to  the  CSvil  List  of 
jtlOQ^OOO  a  year,  and  ^6000,000  to  pay  off  the  debts  already  owing. 
iMNiyM«t%«  Under  the  existing  ciroumstancee  the  necessity  for  the 
CMI  UiS»  measure  was  obvious,  for  the  King's  ordinary  tradesmen 

w«re  unpaid,  and  hie  aerrants*  wages  in  arrears.    The  Civil  List 
Aiirae^f  ABKHinted  to  jOOD^OOO  n  ^^ax.txidthA  kno^ni  personal  frn- 
igidity  ottii^  King  and  Queen  i«naL«ted^«  ^^ik^^««x«ii^^  v^\si^ 
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(dnoe  1769  in  secret  sendee.  It  was  easy  to  explain  the  insuffidencj 
of  the  dvil  List  and  the  pennanence  of  the  ministezial  majority  in 
Barliament ;  not  only  had  the  Pension  list  been  largely  increased, 
bat  there  were  a  swarm  of  sinecure  'officers  abont  the  Conrt,  from 
grand  falconers  in  the  Honse  of  Peers  to  turnspits  of  the  kitchen 
who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  didl  list  was  increased, 
bat  the  grant  was  accompanied  by  a  strong  expression^  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Norton  Fletcher,  of  the  feeling  of  the  House,  that  under  the 
eiiiiting  presBoze  of  taxation  such  extravagant  use  qH  public  money 
was  moch  to  be  blamed, — ^wordff  which  were  subsequently  formally 
•ooepted  by  the  House  as  their  own. 

The  session  closed  with  another  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  Lord  Chatham  who  led  the  ^,^^^,^ 
attack.    He  returned,  after  two  years  of  illness,  and  still  aotioB. 
•wathed  in  flannel,  to  move  an  address,  urging  the  King  ^'*^^*  ^^* 
to  arrest  the  misfortunes  in  America.    The  measures  he  advised  were 
unoonditiaDal  redress  of  grievances,  and  repeal  of  all  penal  statutes ;  in 
other  words,  he  would  have  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Americans 
with  the  exception  of  their  independence.    But,  while  urgiog  mode- 
rate counsels  with  regard  to  America,  he  blazed  out  at  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  of  the  colonists  with  the  French,  and  demanded  instant  war. 
His  motion  was  of  course  lost    His  fears  of  an  alliance   ^^^^^ 
with  France  were  not  however  unfounded;  already,  be-  inMcMtwifh 
fore  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Silas  Deane  had  ^'^'^^ 
been  sent  over  to  Europe  to  try  and  make  some  arrangement.    If  the 
confession  of  the  culprit  is  to  be  believed,  Deane's  handiwork  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  neflEuious  plans  of  a  man  called  John  the  Painter,  who 
in  the  December  of  the  preceding  year  (1776)  had  attempted  to  fire 
the  dockyards  of  Portsmouth.    Again,  immediately  after  the  Declar* 
«tion  of  Independence,  Adams  and  Franklin  had  been  sent  over  as 
accredited  agents  to  make  a  commercial  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France.    But  though  they  had  been  well  received  both  by  the  min- 
istry and  by  the  salons  of  Paris,  where  for  the  time  Franklin  was 
the  fashion,  their  representations  were  mistrusted,  and  no  real  help 
was  given.    The  French  had  no  wish  to  engage  in  a  failing  cause, 
and  continued  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  friendship  with  England, 
even,  at  the  instigation  of  our  ambassador,  issuing,  tiiough  probably 
intentionally  too  late,  a  lettre  de  cachet  to  stop  the  Marquis  of 
LafSajett©  from  sailing  to  join  the  colonists.    ILe  "ViaA  xio  ^SffixKSiiife^  \s^ 
avoiding  it,  and  was  present  with  Washington  d\mB%  V)!c^'5^  ^\S^si^<SL- 
fJuan  campaign.    But  the  Court  of  France  ^aa  ia  fejcX.  «^1  ^^.N^ksb^ 
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th«ttunof  eyenti.  The  newt  of  the  defeat  of  Bmgoyne  had  scarcely 
trtattirtinr  ^^^^  Europe  before  the  independence  of  America 
tojjMjiMi  woi  acknowledged  and  a  commercial  treaty  made.  In 
HiSHSm^  case  of  France  becoming  inyolved  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
Sni  im.  ]m^^  tjijg  treaty  was  to  be  extended  into  one  by  which 

Trance  engaged  to  supply  military  assistance  on  the  sole  condition 
that  Amttioa  should  never  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain. 

Already,  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament  lor  the  autumn 
OhiiteM'i  sessioUi  rumours  of  Burgoyne^s  difSeulties  had  reached 
J^SSmmi  England,  though  no  news  of  his  final  disaster  had 
Ktv.  M^  im.  arrived.  The  danger  of  war  with  France,  to  which 
Chatham  had  alluded  in  the  spring,  seemed  to  increase,  and  men's 
thoughts  began  to  turn  towards  the  great  statesman  who  had  before 
saved  England  in  similar  difficultieB.  Nor  did  Chatham  refuse  to 
respond  to  the  general  expectation;  not  for  many  years  had  he  shown 
such  activity  as  in  this  yflff*^".  In  moving  an  amendment  on  the 
address,  he  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  iJl  troops  from  America, 
stigmatiied  with  due  aeverity  the  employment  of  savage  Indians  in 
the  war,  and  strove  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  against  France. 
But  the  energy  and  eloquence  he  exhibited  throughout  the  session 
were  unavailing.  He  consistently  upheld  the  view  that  conquest  of 
America  was  quite  impossible,  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  to 
carry  on  the  war,  and  that  all  the  demands  of  the  colonists  should  be 
granted  with  the  exception  of  independence.  This,  he  said  in  the 
strongest  words,  it  was  impoedble  for  England  to  giant  He  relied, 
no  doubt,  on  the  natural  hostilLty  between  the  colonists  and  France, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  had  he  been  placed  in  office,  his  policy  might 
have  been  succeBsfiiL  He  was  loved  and  trusted  by  the  Americans ; 
eoncessiona  6om  his  hands  mi^t  have  been  received.  He  was 
finred  by  France;  his  plan  of  removing  the  troops  from  America 
^irould  have  left  the  lesouices  of  England  free  for  a  foreign  war ;  his 
Umeata  and  his  name  mi^t  have  deterred  the  French  from  war. 
But  oertsinlv  no  otber  man  could  cany  out  such  a  policy,  and  so  it 
^me  generally  £elt ;  Xoith  himself  acknowledged  the  impossibilitT, 
«nd  was  most  desirous  of  resigning ;  Lord  George  Gezmaine,  who 
dx^gxaoed  at  llindCT  as  a  miHtaiT  rusin^  bad  become  as  member  of  the 

Ire  measures  in  America,  was 
Tbeimms^Cr^  «deEKi«&csT^\lu&'^CHnt 
neceaeaty  icst  sw^  «^  ^^^  ^^\sicwsMBns% 
^^^^^^  the  teoSb^ft  ti&^%  cS.  ^-raa>wgL, 
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indtihiee  wceiki  later  the  prftliTnitiarieB  of  the  treaty  between  Fmnoo 
and  the  eokniea  were  agreed  npon,  though  the  Erenoh  minisfczy 
had  not  aenipled  to  eover  their  intentionB  by  falBe  Btatements  on  the 


Thm  Oppoeitiim  began  to  foel  triumphant    Though  still  quite 
oufefotod  in  the  House,  they  knew  that  the  majority  turned  with  the 
niuialry,  whatever  it  might  be;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  reckon 
en  the  Kinifs  obstinacy.    He  had  been  right  in  his  boast  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign;  he  was  thoroughly  English ;  he  reflected  and 
i^nqpathiaed  with  the  most  yulgar  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the 
peofle.     The  disasteis  in  America  had  called  out   considerable 
Hithnaiasm  in  England ;  money  had  been  largely  subscribed  for 
kscplng  np  moce  troops,  and  the  temper  of  the  nati<m  was  evidently 
fxa  pKwnug  the  war  with  energy,  regardless  of  con-  ftoxtag 
legnenee^    In  vain  did  Lord  North  express  his  desire  SSS'JSJ!!!^ 
to  resign,  and  declare  the  necessity  of  conciliatory  ^am. 
meeauresL    The  King,  strong  in  the  popular  feeling,  reproached  him 
kn  intending  to  desert  him,  as  he  called  it    On  farther  pressure  he 
gave  him  leave  to  apply  to  Chatham  and  the  Whigs,  but  only  on  the 
abauxd  condition,  that  they  should  join  the  present  ministzy,  serve 
under  Lord  North,  and  cany  out  the  same  policy  as  the  existing 
Gkyvemment    He  would  not  hear  of  the  ministry  being  put  frankly 
into  Chatham's  hands.    As  usual.  Lord  North  yidded,  and  consented 
to  stay  in  office.    He  even  consented  to  bring  in  bills  absolutely 
reversing  all  his  own  policy,  and  which  could  have  come  with  good 
grace  only  from  the  Opposition.    His  Conciliation  Bill,  now  in  the 
hands   of  the  ministry,  was  carried  without  difficulty,   and   all 
American  demands,  short  of  independence,  were  granted ;  ^^^  ^ 
all  officers  appointed  by  Congress  acknowledged,  and  ooneuiatka 
commissionerB,  with  the  most  ample  powers  to  discuss  '^ 
and  arrange  all  points'of  quarrel,  appointed.    North  still  wished  that, 
as  this  was  in  fact  the  Opj)osition  poHcy,  the  Opposition  should  have 
the  duty  of  putting  it  into  effect ;  but  the  King  and  the  course  of 
events  were  too  strong  for  him.    The  Conciliation  Bill  had  hardly 
passed  when  an  open  rapture  with  France  took  place.  Bvptut  wuii 
The  treaty  concluded  on  the  6th  of  February  was  notified  **»«•• 
in  insulting  terms  to  the  English  Court    Such  a  treaty  was  followed 
by  the  inevitable  withdrawal  of  ambassadors,  end  "wex  mt]L  ¥ieASk5^ 
was  in  fact  upon  us. 
To  the  Opposition  it  seemed  as  if  the  play  laaA  \>^c£L^l^^^ssi\., 
They  were  inclined  for  immediate  submiadon.    li  ISa^^asA^^^^' 
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eonqner  AmeTica  alonOy  what  hope  was  theie  of  oonqiittiiig  Ammcft 
joined  with  Fiance  witii  the  whole  house  of  Bonrbon  in  its  wake! 
They  urged  the  immediate  zeoognitum  of  the  independenee  of  the 
oolimies.  Snch,  as  has  been  befoie  explained,  weie  not  the  views  of 
Ohatham ;  his  spirit  rose  with  the  idea  of  war  with  his  old  enemy, 
and  he  lelied  on  his  own  abili^i  not  indeed  to  conquer,  bnt  to  con- 
ciliate America  while  he  crashed  Fiance.  His  plan  was  neyer  put 
to  the  test  OntheTthof  ApriltheDnkeof  Bichmondsiioyedinthe 
Honse  of  Lords  that  all  tioops  should  at  once  be  withdiawn  from 
America,  and  a  peace  condnded,  which  of  conise  implied  the 
independence  of  the  contiacting  parties.  Ohatham,  verj  weak  and 
ill,  and  against  the  advice  of  his  Maids,  went  down  on  purpose  to 
oppose  the  motion.  Scarcely  aUe  to  walk,  his  feeble  steps  were  sup- 
ported by  his  son  William  and  his  son-in-law  Loid  Mahon.  After 
hearing  tiie  Duke  of  Bichmond's  motion,  he  rose  with  difficulty,  and 
resting  on  his  crutdi,  and  with  his  eyes  looking  unnatuiaUy  vivid  in  his 
shrunk  face  and  under  hisgreat  wig,  he  proceeded  to  make  avigoious 
reply.  His  voice  was  very  low,  and  at  times  his  memory  fEuled,  but 
here  and  there  his  eloquence  rose  to  its  old  pitch,  and  he  again  thrilled 
his  hearers  as  he  recounted  the  dangers  which  England  had  outlived, 
and  demanded  whether  the  country  which  but  seventeen  years  ago 
was  the  terror  of  the  world  '^  was  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  andent 
inveterate  enemy,  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace.^  The  Duke 
replied  in  a  weak  speech ;  and  Chatham  rose  again,  eager  to  answer 
him,  but  before  he  could  speak  he  was  seen  to  gasp,  to  lay  his  hand 
DMtbofLord  ^P<>^  ^  heart,  and  to  sink  back,  apparently  dying. 
obfttiuuB.  The  death  of  this  greatest  of  English  statesmen  put  an 

Maj  11, 1778.      gj^^  ^  ^  hxy^  of  a  new  policy.    Unless  the  Americans 

received  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  well — ^which  was 
most  unlikely — the  war  must  be  fought  out  Every  honour  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Chatham.  He  was  voted  a  public  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  moniunent,  which  is  placed  over  the  door 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey,  and  represents  him  with  his  arm  raised 
in  the  act  of  speaking.  His  debts  were  paid  and  a  large  pensior 
settled  on  his  family.  Four  Lords  protested  against  these  honours 
and  the  ministerial  people  kept  chiefly  aloof  from  his  funeral  But 
the  feeling  of  regret  and  admiration  was  universal.  The  Duke  ot 
i2zfi2tmond's  motion  was  of  course  negatived,  and  it  remained  to  be 
Been  what  the  Oommisdonem  could  do. 
Befara  timt  qnsitiaa  ooold  "be  asiswex^  ^  «q\>\^\.  ^^  \n^>34£!^ 
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pb|f  an  impoitaiit  ptrt  and  to  take  the  place  of  the  American  con- 
Maaa  pazCytast  This  was  the  question  of  Catholic  relie£  The 
Im  iftfll  aiirtfng  against  the  memben  of  the  Roman  Oatholic^zeligion 
me  moat  aevere  in  character.  Thej  had  been  enacted  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
dud^  In  the  zeign  of  William  III.,  when  England  was  »■■■■■  mffciiiiM 
ftSl  in  mortal  terror  of  the  restoration  of  the  malign  '*'**'*^ 
mflneneeof  tha  Stuarts  and  their  religion,  and  thej  bore  the  marks  of 
tiujr  oripa ;  many  of  them  were  indeed,  as  Dunning  said  in  seconding 
ftemotjom  to  their  repeal,  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  SirQeozgeSayile, 
member  to  Yorkshire  and  a  great  Whig  leader,  moved  the  repeal  of 
nma  of  fhem ;  he  had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  touching  the  whole  penal 
ooda  against  Catholics,  and  was  willing  to  substitute  a  test;  but  he 
moved  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  laws.  These  were 
the  \kw  which  ponished  the  celebration  of  Catholic  worship  as 
Mony  in,  a  toeigner,  as  high  treason  in  a  native,  and  the  laws  by 
vhifih  the  estates  of  Popish  heirs  educated  abroad  passed  to  the  next 
Protaataat  heir,  by  which  a  Protestant  heir  could  take  possession 
of  hia  futhar's  or  other  relative's  estate  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
nal  poroprietQr,  and  by  which  Papists  could  acquire  property  only 
by  deaoenl  l^e  first  law  was  so  monstrous,  and  the  others  so  evi- 
dently tended  to  foster  the  worst  forms  of  family  division  and  public 
informing,  that  their  repeal  met  with  little  opposition.  Dundas, 
Lord  Advocate,  promised  a  similar  Bill  for  Scotland.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  opposition.  The  Scotch  were  indignant  at  any  sign  of* 
toleration,  and  organized  a  resistance  which  speedily  spread  into  Eng- 
land. The  Protestants  found  a  mouthpiece  in  Lord  George  Gordon, 
a  yomng  man  of  slender  intellect,  and  nearly  mad  on  religious  topics ; 
although  his  principles  were  so  unsettled  that  he  died  a  Jew,  he  now 
threw  himself  with  frenzied  vehemence  into  the  Protestant  move- 
ment The  King,  with  his  usual  power  of  sympathizing  with  the 
narrower  views  of  his  people,  took  up  the  same  side,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  Catholic  emancipation  served  as  a  test  by 
which  to  try  whether  his  ministers  would  be  subservient  or  not 

Meanwhile  the  Commissioners  under  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had 
reached  America  (May  1778).    It  was  at  once  plain  that  ^ajariai^^^eta 
they  were  too  late.    The  French  alliance  had  been  made  ooneuutoqr 
known,  and  the  Americans  were  as  yet  fall  of  enthu-  ^*^ 
siasm  for  their  allies.    For  a  time  the  influence  of  Washin^on  had 
been  Bhaken.    His  toilaome  but  inglorious  woik  oi  xe^i^s^aXx^^ai^^^ 
Mtmjr  of  Valley  Foige  had  been  an&voiirably  coTi\acM*fc^  ^^  "^^ 
UlUant  gacceaa  of  Saratoga ;  Gates,  a  man  in  every  ^w«s  YS^'xdSkc^ 
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had  been  set  ap  as  his  rival,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  war  committee, 
which  overruled  Washington's  advice  and  wishes.  But  the  ridiculous 
failure  of  a  plan  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  French,  the  committee 
had  suggested  for  attacking  Canada  had  brought  the  Congress  to 
reason,  and  their  trust  in  Washington  had  been  restored.  The  divisioii 
of  interests  which  had  threatened  the  rising  republic  was  thus  healed, 
and  the  Commissioners  found  a  unanimous  feeling  against  entertaining 
their  suggestions.  Nor  had  the  success  of  the  English  been  such  as 
to  assist  their  views.  After  a  winter  idly  spent  in  Philadelphia,  Sii 
William  Howe  had  been  succeeded  by  Clinton,  who  had  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  his  army  to  New  York,  which  with  Bhode 
Island  were  the  sole  possessions  left  to  England.  The  answer 
which  the  Commissioners  received  was  therefore  very  decided.  No 
such  questions  as  were  raised  could  be  considered  till  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  were  withdrawn  or  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  acknowledged.  The  Commissioners  could  only  retire,  leaving 
behind  them  a  manifesto  threatening  the  utmost  severities  of  war. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  confidence  which  the  French  alliance  aroused  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  treaty  was  not 
advantageous  to  them.  A  joint  attack  upon  Bhode  Island  brought  to 
light  the  dislike  and  jealousy  between  the  new  allies  which  Chatham 
had  foreseen.  The  timely  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  compelled 
the  French  admiral,  d'Estaing,  to  leave  the  coast.    The  Americans 

'thought  themselves  deserted  and  gave  up  the  siege.  Their  general, 
Sullivan,  published  an  indignant  general  order,  and  addressed  to 
BfleetoftiM  d'Estaing  a  sharp  remonstrance.  In  deep  dudgeon,  he 
^luane*  ceased  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  assist  the  Americans, 

Amerioa  and  and  acted  wholly  for  French  interests,  trying  to  excite  a 
'^'*'*~-  national  sympathy  in  Canada,  and  finally  sailing  away  to 

the  West  Indies.  For  the  time  the  French  were  almost  as  unpopular 
with  the  colonists  as  the  English.  In  other  respects  the  year's  cam- 
paign was  rather  in  favour  of  England.  Georgia  was  occupied 
by  an  expedition  sent  from  New  York,  and  the  Island  of  St.  Lucia 
was  captured  from  the  French.  But  the  object  of  the  alliance  was 
really  obtained,  for  the  war  was  no  longer  confined  to  America. 

Besting  on  the  support  of  the  King,  and  backed  in  its  American 
policy  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  North's  ministry,  in  spite 
^^^  of  the  poor  success  which  had  attended  our  arms  in 

of  North'!  America,  had  hitherto  had  an  appearance  of  strength. 

"^"***^'  It  was  now,  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  years,  to  succumb 

to  &  svLccemon  of  difficuItieB  vmic\L\>Ta\x!^\>  \aYl<^\  \U  inherent  in- 
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effidflncy.    The  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  war  bronght  the  first 
danger.  A  powerful  fleet  had  been  sent  into  the  Channel  nnder  Eeppel, 
which  at  the  mere  nunour  of  the  approach  of  a  anperior  fleet  of  the 
French  retired.    When  strongly  reinforced,  it  bronght  the  enemy  to 
action  off  IJshant,  but  after  some  hours'  fighting  the  two  fleets  with- 
dieWy  without  the  slightest  advantage  on  either  side ;  not  one  ship  of 
either  nation  had  struck.    To  shield  himself  from  the  natural  indig- 
nation felt  at  so  ridiculous  a  result,  Eeppel  tried  to  throw  the  blame 
on  Pallisser,  his  second  in  command.    As  Eeppel  was  in  opposition, 
and  Pallisser  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  recriminations  of  the 
admirals  were  taken  up  by  their  respective  parties,  and  a  vehement 
parliamentary  war  arose.    At  length  Eeppel  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  court  martial,  but  the  people  as  well  as  the  Parliament  had  joined 
in  the  quarrel ;  there  were  violent  demonstrations  in  his  favour,  and 
the  case  being  in  fact  prejudged,  the  trial  ended  in  his  triumphant 
acquittal    A  far  less  complete  and  unqualified  sentence  of  approval 
awaited  Pallisser  when  he  in  turn  was  tried.    Already  it  was  evident 
that  the  hold  of  North's  ministry  was  shaken ;  it  had  now  to  face  a 
direct  attack  in  Parliament.    Burgoyne  and  Howe,  both  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  were  eager  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  the  recent 
miscarriages  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Government ;  and  an  attack 
on  the  Admiralty  was  so  successful,  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  only 
rescued  by  a  narrow  majority  from  censure  by  the  declaration  of 
Lord  North  that  he  would  resign  were  the  censure  carried.    In  his 
difficulties  Lord  North  made  some  overtures  to  the  Whigs,  but 
all  negotiations  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  restrictions  placed  on 
them  by  the  Eing,  who  would  indeed  allow  new  ministers  to  be 
introduced,  but  would  hear  of  no  new  measures.    With  the  fatal 
facility  which  marred  his  character.  North  yielded  to  the  Eing's 
stronger  will,  and  remained  in  office  against  his  own  convictions,  a 
mere  official  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  master.    His  difficulties 
were  further  increased  when  Spain  followed  in  the  wake  of  France 
and  also  declared  war ;  and  the  united  fleets  of  the  two  countries 
assembled,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  invading  England.    In 
spite  of  a  considerable  exhibition  of  national  spirit,  it  was  all  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  had  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  could  do  to 
cover  the  coast  of  England  and  postpone  a  general  engagement. 
Fortunately,  though  the  allies  were  vastly  superior  in  numbers,  their 
ship5  were  ill  supplied  and  scarcely  seawoT^iSKy,  «cA  "Osie^  iwai^*^ 

necesaaxy  to   withdraw  to  their  respective  co\3Ji\ai'e»,  \'^^Tfli%  "^^^ 

Channel  free. 
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Bat  it  was  not  only  from  abroad  that  dangen  were  gathering 
rovmd  Enghind.  The  Irish,  whom  the  people  and  Govenunent  of 
England  have  always  regarded  as  a  colony,  and  treated  in  the  same 
,1b  spirit  of  jealons  selfishness  that  had  alienated  the 
Americans,  began*  to  think  of  following  tlie  example  of 
these  colonists  Their  Izade  had  always  been  avowedly  governed 
and  confined  to  snit^  not  Irish,  bat  Kngliah  interests.  In  addition  to 
the  osoal  restrictions,  they  had  been  suffering  from  an  embargo  on 
their  provision  trade  with  America,  and  their  other  indastries  were 
sinldng  in  the  general  dqneesion.  When  they  saw  Lord  North  pro- 
posing condliatoty  measares,  and  promising  relaxation  of  trade 
restrictions  to  America,  they  not  onnatoially  b^an  to  raise  their 
claims  to  similar  indnlgences.  Their  reqoests  were  so  reasonable  that 
some  small  relief  was  given,  bat  Lord  North  was  a&aid  to  cany  oat 
to  the  fall  a  policy  of  free  trade  in  fiioe  of  the  vigoroas  opposition  of 
the  great  trading  dties  of  England,  where,  with  tnie  commercial 
selfishnessy  any  chance  of  a  new  competitor  was  regarded  with 
vehement  dislike.  Barke  was  brave  enoagh  to  speak  heartily  in 
£Eivoar  of  the  Irish,  in  spite  of  iostractions  from  his  Bristol  con- 
stitaents ;  his  braveiy  cost  him  his  seat  at  the  next  election.  With 
their  fair  claims  thus  trifled  with,  the  Irish  again  leanit  a  lesson 
from  America.  What  could  not  be  got  by  asking  might  be  yielded 
to  an  armed  nation.  On  the  pretext  of  an  intended  attack  by  the 
French  on  Belfast,  soldiers  were  demanded.  But  Ireland  had  been 
denuded  of  troops  for  the  American  war;  no  troops  could  be  sent. 
The  inhabitants  had  now  their  excuse  for  arming  themselves.  Quite 
without  disturbance,  and  with  loyal  protestations,  volunteer  corps 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country ;  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  influence  of  (Government,  they  numbered  50,000  men.    In  the 

'  presence  of  this  army,  with  the  Dublin  companies  in  arms  before 
the  doors,  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1779  met.  The  national  cause  had 
found  an  energetic  and  eloquent  leader  in  Henry  Grattan.  He  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  address,  demanding  free  trade  as  the  national 
right  of  Ireland.  The  amendment  passed  unopposed,  and  was 
carried  by  the  volunteers  in  triumph  to  the  castle.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  backed  by  the  armed  force  around  them,  and  by  the 
populace  of  the  city,  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  strong  measure 
of  granting  supplies  for  six  months  only.  Such  events  at  once 
attracted  attention  in  England,  and  votes  of  censure  were  moved  by 
the  Opposition  on  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government.    But  Lord 

^"ortb  bad  also  learnt  wisdom  from  A.metvc«n  vy&j:Y»,  wA  ^aiVj 
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fe  1780  lie  pimd  Bflb  aeknowledging  the  commeioial  equality  of 
Inknd  and  a  free  eocpoit  of  their  oMef  commoditiea. 

But  efVi  Lmland  was  by  no  xneans  the  last  of  Lozd  North's 
tRmUflii  The  feeling  against  govemment  by  influence  hmmmw  um, 
had  been  steadily  on  the  inerease.  With  oharacteiistic  ^mTiii^ 
wilflslniiisSi  the  mass  of  the  people  had  qrmpathized  with  hgnad. 
the  -war,  irhkh  seemed  to  some  rebellion  against  the  natural  si^pie* 
joMOf  of  Knglishmenj  and  which  others  saw  clearly  was  a  revolt 
igafaist  liiat  commereial  system  which  they  regarded  as  the  ddef 
ssfi^goaid  of  their  own  interests.  But  want  of  sncoess,  increased  tax- 
■tiiODi,  and  a  diminution  of  trade,  began  to  change  the  current  of 
mmriim,  and  men  observed  with  jealousy  the  impossibility  of  carxy- 
ing  aaj  measure  against  the  influence  of  the  Court  The  King  had 
completelj  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  his  friends,  his  pensionezs, 
cootnotaEBy  molL  sinecurists,  could  at  all  times  command  a  large 
mjarity  in  Fkzliament  Tlie  Whigs,  finding  that  influence  which 
thoy  had  so  long  wielded  thus  transferred  to  other  hands,  began  to 
see  tlie  enormity  of  such  a  system,  and  the  great  leaders  of  the  party, 
whose  tetritorial  power  was  very  great,  put  themselyes  at  the  head 
of  a  refocm  movement  which  soon  became  important  In  the 
autumn  of  1770  motions  for  economical  reform  were  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  rejected;  but  in  December  the 
general  feeling,  and  the  determination  of  the  Whigs  to  create  an 
oigeniaation  outside  the  House,  were  shown  by  a  great  meeting  in 
York,  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  freeholders  of  the  county. 
This  influential  meeting  was  followed  by  others  of  the  same  sort  in 
many  counties,  and  the  organizers  of  tiie  party  went  so  far  as  to 
establish  committees  of  correspondence  on  the  model  of  the  com- 
mittees in  America.  Twenty-three  counties  and  many  large  towns, 
in  spite  of  the  constant  opposition  of  the  €k>vemment,  sent  up 
petitions  like  the  one  agreed  to  in  Yorkshire,  demanding  a  reduction 
in  exorbitant  emoluments  and  the  aboHtion  of  sinecures.  Sir  €(eorge 
SavOe  presented  the  Yorkshire  petition  on  the  8th  of  February, 
and  three  days  afterwards  Burke  introduced  a  great  measure  fbr 
economical  reform  of  whioh  he  had  already  given  notice.  Lord 
North  found  it  so  impossible  to  oppose  him,  that  the  Bill  passed 
almost  unanimously  into  Committee.  It  there,  however,  encountered 
a  most  vigorous  resistance,  and  was  finally  destroyed  piecemeal 
But  the  movement,  once  started,  continued  its  course.  Mr.  Crewe 
introduced  a  Bill  to  deprive  revenue  officers  of  their  votes,  and  Sir 
Philip  derke  another  for  the  ezclunon  oi  tostoiieXxsA  \xicsisl  ^S&s^ 
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House.  Outside  the  House  the  pressure  became  heavier  and  heavier, 
till  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  April,  after  a  great  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Westminster,  where  Fox  had  harangued,  and  which  was  thought 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  demand  the  presence  of  troops,  Dunning 
rose  in  the  House,  and  after  blaming  the  ministry  for  their  under- 
hand obstruction  to  Burke's  Bill,  produced  the  startling  resolution, 
that  ^^  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished." 
This  resolution,  with  a  very  slight  alteration,  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
against  Gk)vemment  by  a  majority  of  eighteen.  It  was  followed 
by  two  other  resolutions  in  the  same  direction,  one  declaring  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reform  the  Civil  List,  the  other  that  the  abuses 
complained  of  should  be  immediately  redressed.  Both  were  carried. 
But  when  the  House  again  met,  and  he  proceeded  to  more  detailed 
motions.  Dunning  found  that  the  corrupt  body  he  addressed,  though 
willing  enough  to  affirm  abstract  resolutions,  had  no  real  liking  for 
reform.  His  majorities  rapidly  diminished,  and  finally  no  action  was 
taken  upon  the  resolutions  which  he  had  carried. 

Scarcely  had  the  ministry  managed  to  escape  from  Dunning's 

i^rdoeor  e  ^esolutions  when  a  new  danger  came  upon  them.    This 

ctordon  rioti.      time  they  did  not  stand  alone.    All  parties  in  the  House 

June  1780.         j^^^  ^^  j^j^  ^^  repel  a  common  enemy.    It  has  been 

mentioned  that  a  measure  of  Sir  George  Savile's  for  the  alleviation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  had  been  carried,  and 
that  the  motion  of  introducing  a  similar  measure  for  Scotland  had 
caused  much  displeasure  in  that  country.  The  feeling  spread,  and 
Protestant  associations  formed  themselves  throughout  England,  and 
fixed  upon  the  crackbrained  Lord  George  Gordon  for  their  chief  and 
representative.  The  agitation  had  been  kept  up  during  the  last 
year,  and  now  Lord  George  wanted  a  great  demonstration  and  petition 
to  be  got  up.  He  declined  to  present  the  petition  unless  accom- 
panied by  20,000  followers,  who  were  to  meet  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
adorned  with  blue  cockades.  Instead  of  20,000,  some  60,000  men 
were  present,  and  proceeded  to  march  across  London  Bridge  to  the 
Parliament  House.  There,  in  Palace  Yard,  they  held  their  position 
unmolested,  while  they  attacked  and  ill  used  any  obnoxious  Peers, 
or  broke  into  the  lobby  of  the  Lower  House,  and,  with  their  excitement 
kept  alive  by  addresses  which  Lord  George  delivered  from  the  staircase 
above,  demanded  that  theii  ]^\i\ion.  ^o^v\^L  \^^  ^\.  ^tl^  ^\Xj^TL^<i^  to. 

Lord  George  wbm  brougbt  to  i0mft  tttutfnL  \s^  ^  ^Csa^fii^  ^1  ^^aks^^ss. 

violence  if  lia  eontfi  "*°*»  '^^^  ^^  TcSiNJar^  ^ 
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length  amying,  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  Parliament  House 
veie  cleared.  But  though  foiled  in  their  wish  to  intimidate  the  House, 
the  mob  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  the  unaccountable  and 
timorons  delay  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  whether  ministry  or 
magistiates,  allowed  the  riot  to  reach  such  a  height  that  it  could  be 
with  difficulty  controlled.  That  night  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian 
and  Bavaiian  embassies  were  burnt,  and  after  a  day  of  comparative 
quiet,  the  mob,  finding  itself  unopposed,  proceeded  to  renewed  acts 
of  violence.  For  four  days  London  was  in  its  hands.  The  prisons 
▼ere  broken  open.  Catholic  chapels  burnt  and  sacked,  the  shops  of 
Catholic  tradesmen  pillaged,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims  either  destroyed,  as 
thoee  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Sir  George  Savile,  or  kept  in  a  state  of 
8i^;e.  Johnson  tells  us  how  he  saw  the  mob,  quietly  and  undisturbed, 
destroying  the  sessions  house  in  the  Old  Bailey.  Horace  Walpole 
found  Lord  Hertford's  house  barricaded  and  the  lord  himself  and 
his  sons  loading  their  muskets  in  expectation  of  an  assault.  On  the 
7th  the  tumult  rose  to  its  height.  This  was  the  fifth  day  of  the 
riotci.  The  town  was  so  intimidated  that  blue  flags  and  strips  of  blue 
were  shown  on  most  houses,  and  few  came  out  without  the  blue 
cockade.  The  rioters  had  long  since  passed  from  under  the  control 
of  their  religious  leaders,  and  were  guided  by  leaders  of  their  own. 
On  this  day  more  than  one  attack  was  made  on  the  Bank,  headed  by 
a  fellow  mounted  on  a  brewer's  horse,  with  a  harness  of  the  chains 
of  Newgate  jingling  about  him.  More  chapels  were  sacked,  more 
prisons  opened.  No  less  than  thirty-six  fires  were  blazing  at  once. 
The  most  fearful  scene  was  in  Holbom,  where  Mr.  Langdale's 
distillery  was  broken  open  and  set  on  fire.  There,  amid  the  flames 
fed  by  constant  supplies  of  spirit,  the  wretched  rioters  flew  upon  the 
liquor,  drinking  the  gin  from  pails,  or  lying  grovelling  and  lapping 
it  from  the  kennel ;  many  died  of  actual  drunkenness,  many  more 
perished  helplessly  in  the  flames.  It  was  time  that  something  should 
be  done,  yet  the  ministry  and  magistrates  alike  shrank  from  doing 
anything.  There  was  a  notion  abroad  that  the  military  might  not 
act  till  an  hour  after  the  Eiot  Act  had  been  read  by  a  magistrate, 
and  courageous  magistrates  could  not  be  found ;  nor  was  it  forgotten 
that  on  previous  occasions  soldiers  had  been  harshly  treated  by  juries 
far  over  zeal  The  emergency  was  one  which  well  euitad  tba  da^^^^ 
and  eoniageoua  character  of  the  King.  On  t\ie  l^i^i  "^ja  ^osssasijcra.^ 
#  Pthjr  Council,  and  put  to  it  the  questioTi  ^\iei\i\ict  >s)cvfe  ^is3^^««^ 
-"  ^^ie  employed  without  the  machinery  oi  t'^^  ^Vo\.  koX..   ^^-^^ 
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of  the  members  of  the  Council  would  take  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  such  a  course,  and  the  Council  had  almost  separated 
without  doing  anything,  when  George  called  upon  Wedderbum,  who 
was  present  as  legal  assessor,  to  state  the  view  of  the  common  law. 
He  unhesitatingly  said  that  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen, 
and  might,  and  should,  interfere  to  prevent  acts  of  felony.  This  was 
all  the  King  required.  There  were  10,000  troops  in  London,  and 
he  now  felt  he  might  act  energetically.  Orders  were  sent  to  Lord 
Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief,  to  that  effect,  and  that  evening  and 
during  the  night  such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  that  the  mob 
was  at  once  crushed  and  the  crisis  over.  The  numbers  killed  and 
wounded  by  the  military  were  not  less  than  500,  and  probably  very 
many  more,  as  many  were  carried  oflf  privately.  Undoubtedly  the 
King's  decision  on  this  occasion  saved  London.  Of  the  prisoners 
some  twenty-nine  were  executed.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  tried  and 
Trial  of  Lord  convicted  of  criminal  negligence.  Lord  George  Gordon 
George  Gordon,  -^^s  arrested  and  foolishly  tried  for  high  treason.  Wed- 
derbum had  meanwhile  become  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  before  him 
he  was  tried.  The  Judge's  address  was  more  Hke  the  pleading  of  an 
advocate  than  the  charge  of  a  judge,  and  people  felt  it  so ;  the  turn  of 
feeling  also  had  a  little  changed,  and  Lord  George  was  acquitted.  He 
died,  a  Jew,  in  1793  of  gaol  distemper  caught  in  Newgate,  where  he 
had  been  confined  for  libelling  the  Queen  of  France.  When  the 
House  of  Commons  again  assembled  the  gigantic  Protestant  petition 
was  considered.  It  was  met  by  five  resolutions,  the  joint  work  of 
the  political  enemies  Burke  and  North,  which  declared  the  continual 
approval  of  the  Commons  of  the  late  Act  of  Toleration. 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  at  home  there  had  been  some  rays 
Gleams  of  of  comfort  from  the  success  of  both  fleet  and  army  abroad. 

succeM.  Early  in  the  year  Rodney  had  been  placed  in  command  of 

a  fleet  which  was  to  act  in  the  West  Indies.    On  his  way  out  he  had 
Rodney'B  instructions  to  relieve  Gibraltar,  which  had  been  closely 

victory.  invested  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with   Spain. 

While  carrying  out  these  orders  he  met  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St 
Vincent  and  gained  over  it  a  complete  victory.  Four  line  of  battle-ships 
were  taken,  four  destroyed,  only  four  made  their  escape.  Gibraltar  was 
then  relieved,  and  Minorca  also,  so  that  Rodney  could  write  home 
that  the  English  were'masters  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  the  West  Indies,  where  De  Guichen,  with  the 
French  and.  SpaiiiBh  fleets,  could  not  be  brought  to  an  engagement,  and 
whem  for  the  time  nothing  was  done.   T\vom'^^c)^ti^y'«  successes  and 
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those  of  Admiral  Digby  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  were  somewhat  neutral* 
ized  by  the  entiie  destruction  of  our  West  and  East  India  fleets^  ably 
planned  and  carried  out  by  the  Spaniards  off  the  Azores,  they  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Government,  coupled  as  they  wore  with  cheering 
news  from  the  army.    Just  as  the  Gordon  riots  were  suppressed,  infor- 
mation arrived  that  Charleston,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  had 
fallen  into  our  hands.    On  several  occasions  during  the  oaptara  of 
war  the  eyes  of  the  commanders  had  been  turned  south-   oii»rie»toii. 
ward.    The  feeling  of  loyalty  was  less  shaken  there  than  in  the  more 
northern  provinces,  and  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  efforts  of  England 
should  not  be  confined  to  one  little  spot  along  the  whole  of  the 
enormous  seaboard  of  America.    Savannah  in  Georgia  had  already 
been  taken,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  for  acting  on  a  more 
extended  basis,  Clinton  moved  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  from  New 
York  and  besieged  Charleston.    The  siege  was  carried  on  with  vigour 
and  skill,  and  General  Lincoln  found  himself  obliged  to  surrender. 
Clinton  set  actively  to  work  to  reduce  the  Carolinas.     Virginia, 
one  of  the  centres  of  disaffection,  would  thus  be  between  two  fires, 
and  something  more  tangible  might  be  effected  than  had  yet  been 
done  by  the  army  at  New  York.    In  fact,  the  interest  of 
the  war  was  now  transferred  to  the  South,  for  though   the  war  paues 
Washington  and  the  main  American  army  still  lay  about  *°  **^*  ®®**^ 
New  York,  its  effect  there  was  only  to  neutralize  the  English  army 
opposed  to  it,  while  the  active  operations  which  led  to  the  end  of  the 
war  were  carried  on  at  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Before  describing  the  final  struggle,  it  will  be  well  to  see  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  English  laboured.  The  war  had  become 
a  world-wide  one.  Not  only  had  the  two  maritime  powers  France 
and  Spain  engaged  in  it,  but  it  was  plain  that  our  old  rivals  the 
Dutch  were  soon  going  to  do  so  also.     Before  the  end   ^  ,   ^  . 

11  .  I.  1  Bnglaad  alone 

of  the  year  an  unusually  strong  instance  of  our  deter-   against  au 
mination  to  insist  on  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships,  ^"^^^ 
when  a  convoy  was  searched  and  captured  under  the  guns  of  the  con- 
voying ships  of  war,  had  raised  the  anger  of  the  Dutch  to   ^a,  ^^  ^am 
a  high  pitch.    The  capture  of  a  vessel  containing  Mr.   ^***- 
Laurens,late  President  of  the  American  Congress,  and  proofs  that  hewas 
engaged  in  making  an  alliance  with  the  States  of  Holland,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  avoid  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Holland  was  added  to  our 
anned  opponents.    Nor  was  this  alL    The  same  odious  rigour  of  search 
nearly  brought  all  the  nations  of  the  North  upon.  xilb.    TYi*^  lSm::^'t«?a. 
oi  BuBBia  had  suffered  from  it  at  the  hands  oi  t\i^  ^T^^a^asc^   ^s^ 
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theiefofe,  actiog  probably  at  tbe  instigatioii  of  the  King  of  Prossiay 
constitated  herself  the  champion  of  neutral  rights,  and 


Mstnu^tf  succeeded  in  uniting  the  nations  of  the  North  in  an 
armed  neutralily  in  support  of  the  doctrine  that  neutral 
ships  made  neutral  cargoes,  and  that  nothing  was  contraband  of  war 
except  what  had  been  dejQnitely  made  so  by  treaty.  In  other  words, 
she  claimed  for  neutrals  the  right  of  carrying  the  property  of  belli- 
gerents unmolested,  a  right  which  virtually  told  against  the  Engliflh 
only,  whose  main  hope  lay  in  keeping  dominion  of  the  sea  and 
stopping  the  trade  and  supplies  of  its  enemies.  The  Aimed  Neutrality 
also  upheld  the  now  generally  received  principle  that  a  blockade  to 
be  respected  must  be  efficient,  that  is,  that  there  must  be  sufficient 
force  before  a  blockaded  x>ort  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  tradiog 
vessels.  The  whole  maritime  power  of  Europe  was  thus  arrayed 
against  England,  and  yet  it  was  only  by  keeping  the  upper  hand 
at  sea  that  she  could  hope  to  cany  out  successfully  her  attempts 
on  land«  It  was  impossible  to  pour  large  armies  into  America  and 
to  subdue  a  continent  without  some  easily  accessible  base  of  oper- 
ations. This  base  the  sea  afforded.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel 
that  the  loss  of  naval  supremacy  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disaster  of  Yorktown. 

But  as  yet  the  arms  of  England  continued  to  be  successfuL  Clinton, 
leaving  Comwallis  to  command  in  the  South,  had  hastened  back 
from  Carolina  to  New  York,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  the 
French  fleet,  whose  arrival  had  been  threatened.  In  June  the  ex- 
pected armament  arrived,  consisting  of  seven  line  of  battle-ships 
and  6000  men  under  the  Count  de  Bochambeau.  The  rapidity  with 
which  Rhode  Island  was  at  once  occupied  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
defence  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  English  to  regain  it,  but  the 
British  fleet  was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy  that  a 
blockade  was  maintained  around  the  seaboard  of  the  province,  which 
paralyzed  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  French  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
This  forced  inactivity  of  Bochambeau  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  best 
known  episodes  of  the  war.  Washington  left. his  headquarters  to 
Arnold's  miQ&t  the  French  general  and  concert  measures  for  action 

twAdwry.  jf  possible.    His  absence  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  out  a  piece  of  treachery  which  had  long  been  hatching. 
General  Arnold  was  in  command  at  West  Point  on  the  Hudson,  a 
position  of  great  importaiuse^  as  it  SnnnfeBdihe  ooeapation  of  the 
vaUey  which  affbzda  dilMt  MlMiillillttHilH^  Hmr  York  and 
Cknadok    jUamed  tP  Sa  ^s^ 
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doabted  geniiu  was  not  sufficiently  valued,  aud  smarting  under  a 
pablic  reprimand  for  some  dishonest  practices  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  poverty  and  love  of  ostentation,  Arnold  had  for 
some  time  been  in  secret  correspondence  with  Clinton,  making 
anangements  for  changing  sides,  and  handing  over  to  the  English 
the  important  post  of  which  he  had  charge.    The  correspondence 
had  been  carried  on  through  Major  Andr6,  a  young  and  very  pro- 
mising officer,  now  Adjutant-Qeneral  of  Clinton's  army.    Washing- 
ton's departure  seemed  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  the 
plan.    To  complete  the  negotiation  a  personal  interview  was  re- 
quired, and  Major  Andr^,  with  instructions  from  Clinton  not  to 
enter  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  to  wear  uniform,  repaired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  West  Point.    When  day  dawned  tiie  interview 
was  not  over,  and  Andr6  was  induced  to  continue  it  in  a  house 
within  the  American  lines.    On  leaving  he  was  also  imprudent  enough 
to  dress  as  a  civilian.    He  had  already  passed  the  lines  on  his  home- 
ward journey,  when  he  was  accidentally  met  and  stopped  by  some 
militiamen;  he  avowed  himself  an  English  officer,  but  presented 
a  pass  from  Arnold;  the  pass  was  disregarded,  he  was  searched, 
and  papers  found  in  his  boot.    Under  these  circumstances  there 
were  about  him  all  the  outward  marks  of  a  spy,  and  as  such  he  was 
treated.    Much  to  the  anger  of  the  English,  Washington,   ^^ 
refusing  to  hear  any  representations  in  his  favour,   of  Major 
brought  him  to  trial  before  a  court  of  American  officers,  "^^^ 
by  whom  he  was  condemned.    He  even  rejected  the  last  prayer  ol 
the  enthusiastic  soldier,  that  he  might  be  saved  from  a  felon's  deatli, 
and  had  him  hanged,  with  all  the  usual  attendant  circumstances  of 
disgrace — ^a  piece  of  stem  but  perhaps  necessary  justice,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  outcry  raised  at  the  time,  apparently  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  war.    Timely  information  of  Andre's  capture  enabled 
Arnold  to  escape  from  his  house,  where  Washington  was  momen- 
tarily expected,  and  to  obtain  shelter  on  board  the  English  man-of- 
war  which  had  conveyed  Andr6  to  the  ill-fated  meeting.    Wash- 
ington was  surprised  on  reaching  Arnold's  house  to  find  no  host,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  West  Point,  and  found  the  com- 
mander absent  there  also,  that  he  discovered  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
While  things  were  thus  at  a  standstill  round  New  York,  the  war 
had  been  actively  prosecuted  in  Carolina.    Alarmed  by  Cftmpiugn  in 
the  fidl  of  Charleston,  the  Americans  had  sent  G^eral  ouoUba. 
<3ate8  to  take  the  command  there ;  they  regarded  him  as  their  ablest 
and  he  figured  in  some  degree  as  a  rWdX.  \a  ^^i^s^s^^iu 
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He  found  the  English  in  possession  of  a  line  of  country  extending 
from  Pedee  river  to  Fort  96.  The  main  body  of  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Eawdon,  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camden, 
towards  the  centre  of  this  line.  Against  this  position  Gates  advanced ; 
his  march  was  a  very  difficult  one  ;  he  had  to  make  his  way  through 
a  rough  uncultivated  country,  where  provisions  were  not  to  be 
obtained ;  for  several  days  his  troops  had  to  subsist  on  the  peaches 
which  are  there  almost  indigenous.  He  was  able,  in  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  numerically  double  that 
of  the  English,  who  were  no  more  than  2000  strong.  His  troops, 
however,  were  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  a  well-disciplined 
force.  On  the  left  and  centre  they  at  once  threw  down  their  arms 
and  took  to  flight.  The  troops  from  Maryland  and  Delaware  upon 
the  right  showed,  it  is  true,  more  firmness,  but  the  victory  of  the 
English  was  complete,  and  Lord  Comwallis,  who  had  hurried  up  to 
assume  the  command,  improved  it  to  the  utmost.  Colonel  Tarleton, 
an  officer  of  indefatigable  energy,  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  surprising  Colonel  Sumter,  apartisan  officer,  on  the  Catawba, 
and  the  whole  army  moved  steadily  forward  to  Charlotte,  with  the 
intention  of  invading  North  Carolina.  A  slight  check  sustained  by 
a  body  of  loyal  militia,  however,  alarmed  Comwallis,  and,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  troops  at  his  command,  induced 
him  to  postpone  his  forward  movement  till  the  following  year.  In 
the  interval  he  and  Lord  Rawdon,  his  second  in  command,  were 
guilty  of  acts  of  most  impolitic  severity.  Such  prisoners  as  could 
be  proved  to  be  deserters  from  the  royal  army,  or  to  have  once 
accepted  the  royal  Government  and  to  have  subsequently  joined 
Gates,  were  hanged.  Some  of  the  disaffected  residents  of  Charles- 
ton were  deported  to  Saint  Augustin,  while  the  property  of  others 
was  sequestrated.  Rawdon  in  fact  went  even  further,  and  ventured 
to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  every  rebel.  Such  acts  went  far  to 
alienate  the  people,  and  by  weakening  the  security  of  the  com- 
munications increased  the  difficulties  of  the  following  year,  and 
tended  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  a  very  promising  campaign. 

The  same  success  which  had  attended  the  English  arms  in  Carolina 
followed  the  efforts  of  the  fleet  in  the  early  pijui;  of  the  next  year ; 
Rodney  captured  from  the  Dutch,  who  had  joined  the  coalition 
St  Eustati*  against  England,  the  enormously  wealthy  island  of  St. 
captured.  Eustatia.  Much  of  the  property  collected  there  belonged 
"•^  however  to  EngUah  owners,  and  a  vast  clamour  arose 
when  the  admual  dael«^^  ^-'^ — * •  — ».    He  aaserfced,  and  it 
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piaiB,  tliit  the  idand  waf  wed  as  aa  CBtzepdC  for 
fta  Mllaetiaa  cf  goods  wlildhi  were  afterwards  to  be  supplied  to  tbe 
aMMj.  OOierdiaigas  1boii£^  sgainst  hiiD,aeeiisiog  hm 
Mi<winBri)gaBwaartiim,aDgrwawls  proved  to  be  equally  ill  fonnded, 
fc  fDrtanafcify  boih  miliftaij  and  nayal  commanders  were  members 
of  BsfliMiMiBl^  and  liad  fall  opportnnitj  of  vindicating  themselves 
MoBB  the  HmuH^  and  of  stripping  the  charges  against  them  of 
the  eaaggBBiikBa  iHiieh  sunonnded  them.  Thus  Qeneral  Vanghan 
•via  dMBgsd  widi  finrdUe  removal  of  all  Jeirs  from  the  island, 
lit  was  aUe  to  piodnee  a  written  document  firom  the  Jews  them- 
■IveB  liiaalnwg  him  lor  hia  eonsidexate  treatment  of  them. 

Tbeaa  ■ncceasea  soon  proved  to  be  delusive^  The  coalition  against 
Riigkmd  waa  berwrning  too  powerfol  to  be  withstood. 
Alwiady  great  drawn  battle  with  the  Dntch  had  been 
kn^  off  the  Deggeibank,  and  Sir  Hyde  Fftrker  had 
been  eoBipelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  fleet  into  English  qnarters; 
and  it  aoon  became  evident  that  we  had  for  the  present  lost  onr 
■mffrmaiy  ef  the  aea»  or  at  least  were  nnable  to  ke^  a  commanding 
npsnoB^  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  once,  for  to  soch  dimensions 
had  the  waor  grown.  Thns  the  French  made  an  attack  npon  Jersey 
which  waa  onfy  saved,  when  it  had  already  fallen  into  their  hands, 
by  the  intzepidity  of  Major  PieiBon,  a  yoong  soldier  of  twtoty-five, 
who  KiwiMAlf  lort  his  life  by  almost  the  last  shot  fired ;  another 
and  more  snoeeaBfol  expedition  under  the  Dnke  of  Crillon  assaulted 
Minorca;  while  a  great  armament  setting  ont  from  France  parted 
nudway  across  the  Atlantic,  thus  becoming  two  fleets,  one  of  which, 
nnder  Bailli  de  Snffiren,  was  able  to  give  ns  full  employment 
in  the  Indian  waters,  while  the  other,  nnder  De  Crrasse,  raised  the 
naval  power  in  the  West  Indies  above  onr  own.  Bodney  found 
himself  nnaUe  to  save  the  Island  of  Tobago,  and,  broken  by  the 
filimatfj  was  compelled  to  retnm  to  England.  Nor  was  his  successor 
Sir  Hamnel  Hood  more  fortunate ;  a  detached  squadron  was  found 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  Indies, 
while  Be  Grasse  sailed  with  the  bulk  of  his  fleet  to  the  American 
eoaat^  where  his  arrival  at  once  turned  the  balance  against  us,  and 
deprived  ns  of  that  command  of  the  sea  which  waa  absolutely 
miawaij  for  our  success.  The  fatal  eflfects  of  this  loss  were  soon  to 
be  apparent. 

Tlie  first  warlike  event  of  the  year  was  an  expedition  under 
Arnold  (who  had  obtained  a  eommand   from  his  new 
■)  directed  t^wA  Wt^uisl^  in  the  boipe  t\:«&  vddk  ^  ^xcmc«^ 
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might  aariflt  Comwallis  in  what  was  intended  td  be  the  main  efPoit 
of  the  year.  It  produced  however  no  great  effects  beyond  the 
destmction  of  a  considerable  amonnt  of  property,  and  when  Com- 
wallis set  himself  in  motion,  he  found  himself  faced  by  a  mqre 
formidable  opponent  than  G^eneral  Gates.  At  the  instigation  of 
Washington,  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  self-made  general,  who  had  risen 
from  a  blacksmith's  forge,  had  been  given  command  in  the  South. 
He  proved  himself  a  man  of  great  vigour  and  tenacity,  and  though 
invariably  beaten  wh^n  opposed  to  any  large  body  of  English  troops, 
he  contrived  to  recover  so  quickly,  that  the  bairen  name  of  victoiy 
was  usually  all  that  was  left  to  the  English.  The  campaign  opened 
by  the  defeat  of  Clolonel  Tarleton,  who  had  rashly  attacked  the 
Americans  under  Morgan  at  Cow-pens ;  nor  could  Comwallis  succeed 
in  getting  between  the  victorious  general  and  Greene's  army ;  their 
xmited  forces  were  compelled  however  to  fedl  back  before  Comwallis* 
advance  till  they  had  evacuated  the  whole  of  North  Carolina. 
Political  necessities  checked  the  English  advance,  and  Comwallis 
attempted,  without  much  success,  to  consolidate  the  royal  influence  in 
Btfttte  of  the  province ;  but,  by  the  middle  of  March,  Greene  found 

JJJ^JIJJJ^  himself  again  in  a  position  to  re-enter  Carolina  and 
ibrdiiB.  to  give  battle  to  Comwallis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Guildford.  He  occupied  a  position  at  Guildford  Courthouse;  as 
usual  the  English  were  victorious,  as  usual  they  reaped  nothing  from 
their  victory,  for  Comwallis,  finding  his  troops  much  diminished  in 
numbers  and  not  meeting  with  the  assistance  he  expected  from  the 
inhabitants,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Wilmington.  Greene 
did  not  long  pursue  him,  for  by  thus  withdrawing  to  the  coast  he 
had  laid  open  the  road  into  South  Carolina,  where  Bawdon  had  been 
left  with  a  small  detachment.  Greene  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
pushing  boldly  southward,  again  approached  the  English  post  at 
Camden.  Afraid  to  attack  Rawdon  without  reinforcements,  he 
occupied  a  strong  position  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from 
Camden.  There  Rawdon  thought  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  and 
he  was  driven  from  his  position.  The  ludicrous  insufficiency  of  the 
Hoi»kirk'»  Hin.  English  troops  (there  were  but  900  engaged  in  the 
April  26, 1781.  battle)  again  prevented  them  from  using  their  victory, 
and  Greene  was  enabled,  without  risking  another  engagement,  to 
compel  Eawdon  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  immediate  defence  of 
Otarleston, 
Meanwhile  two  courses  had  \>eeii  cpgwi  to  ^tkwJSm^  ^  '^*^- 
o^gtqn;  he  might  ei<heir  Iwiiry  itt 'poi^ 
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Iitid  prcascd  anny  of  Bawdon,  or  pnsli  northwaid  and  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Viiginian  expedition,  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
under  Arnold  and  Phillips.  To  pursue  the  first  course  was  to  give 
up  all  his  previous  successes,  to  relinquish  all  hope  of  striking  a 
deciaiye  blow ;  for  independent  action  his  own  army,  numbering  only 
1500y  waa  too  small :  he  decided  therefore  to  march  northward,  and 
in  May  formed  a  junction  with  the  expedition,  by  which  the  number 
of  his  troops  was  raised  to  7000.  He  left  Wilmington  on  the  day  on 
whieh  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  was  fought  Till  the  heat  of 
sammer  compelled  a  cessation  of  active  fighting,  Comwallis  was 
alwajB  superior  to  his  enemy;  but  as  the  autumn  advanced,  the 
Americans,  who  had  been  constantly  reinforced,  were  again  a  match 
£ar  him.  The  three  English  armies  were  then  acting —  Potttkm  of  the 
the  main  body,  10,000  strong,  under  Clinton  at  New  Bngiidi  .miM. 
York — Camwallis'  army,  about  7000  strong,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia — 
Bawdon's  handful  of  men,  now  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Steiwart,  a  little  in  advance  of  Charleston.  Before  the  dose  of  the 
year  the  whole  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  Charleston  and  Savannah;  for  Qreene,  coming  down 
from  his  summer  position  on  the  Santee  Hills,  had  succeeded,  after 
a  veiy  severe  struggle  at  the  Eutaw  Springs,  in  obliging  Battle  of  svtew. 
Colonel  Stewart  to  retire  to  Charleston  Neck,  leaving  "•!*•  •• 
the  whole  open  country  to  be  overrun  by  the  Americans. 

The  position  of  Comwallis  was  also  becoming  critical   Cut  ojQf  from 
support  on  the  south,  his  only  hope  was  to  fight  his  way  northwards 
to  join  Clinton,  or  to  receive  large  reinforcements  from  this  general 
by  sea ;  but  it  was  not  likely  that  Washington  would  allow  his  army 
to  be  neutralized  by  the  English  troops  in  New  York.    It  was  almost 
certain  that  he  would  turn  his  attention  southward,  join  General 
Wayne  in  Virginia,  and  render  a  northward  movement  oomwmmi  in 
of  the  English  impossible.    The  only  real  hope  was  from  ^J***"**- 
the  sea,  but  the  sea  was  no  longer  a  secure  basis  of  operations.    The 
English  fleet,  now  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Graves,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Arbuthnot,  tried  its  strength  against  De  Grasse  in  September. 
The  action  was  indecisive,  but  it  became  evident  that,  when  all  the 
fleets  were  joined,  the  French  could  muster  thirty-six  sail  of  the  line 
in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  while  the  English  force  was  no  more  than 
tc\'enty-five.     But  as  yet  the  English  did  not  acknowledge  the  naval 
superiority  of  their  enemioay  and  Comwallis,  ac\^^  «a  \\ft  \i^<s^^^ 
tiiougb  apparently  erroneonaly,  on  instmctiana  itom  (2SMiWs^\fts^ 
poBBeBsion  of  Yoiktown,  a  village  on  the  bigli  Bou\keni\i«si^  qHXq^ 
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river,  and  there  awaited  assistance.  The  defensive  position  thiu 
taken  up  by  tlie  English  army  and  the  want  of  enurgy  shown  is 
eipiained  by  the  newB  wliich  had  reached  Clinton,  that  the  French 
were  thinking  of  withdrawing  if  the  war  should  last  beyond  the 
current  year.  He  believed  that,  could  he  contrive  to  weather  the 
diffioultieB  which  Bnjrounded  him,  the  opposition  of  the  Americana, 
unable  to  stand  alone,  would  on  the  loss  of  their  allies  disappear 
without  further  effort  on  hie  part.  His  hope  was  not  unfounded ;  it 
was  in  truth  a  critical  moment  for  the  Americana.  At  a  meeting 
between  the  American  generals  and  De  Qiaase,  the  Admiral  had 
declared  that  he  had  orders  not  to  remain  longer  than  November ; 
the  nation  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  the  New  England  States, 
mth  the  aelhshness  which  had  marked  them  tbiocgbout,  were  ready 
Aotcicu  to  give  in.     It  waa  thAis  absolutely  neceaaary  for  Wash- 

r™?  °^°"  ington  to  act  quickly  and  to  win  some  striking  buccgm. 
roiMomi,  What  Clinton  therefore  ought  to  have  foreseen  happened  j 

Waahington  turned  his  attention  towards  Virginia,  and  undeterred 
by  an  assault  on  the  New  England  States  which  Clinton  attempted 
as  a  diversion,  the  nia.^s  of  the  American  army  b^an  steadily  to  gather 
round  Comwallie.  The  position  which  he  occupied  was  not  a  happy 
one,  it  was  in  fact  ontenable  without  command  of  the  sea,  which, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  had  already  been  lost.  He  occupied  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Tork  river,  there  about  a  mile  wide,  and  on 
the  northern  side  ihe  little  village  of  Gloucester.  The  fortifications 
were  of  no  great  value,  and  the  advanced  posts  were  at  once  with- 
drawn upon  the  receipt  of  a  despatdi  bom  Clinton,  stating  that  there 
was  evei7  hope  that  the  fleet,  with  GOOD  men,  would  attempt  to  relieve 
the  army,  and  would  leave  New  York  for  that  purpose  in  about  ten 
days'  time.  This  was  a  fatal  error,  as  it  gave  the  enemy  positionB 
commanding  the  works.  The  berae^ers  numbered  1 8,000,  their  lai^ 
and  powerful  artilleiy  being  in  part  supplied  by  the  French  ships.  The 
first  parallel  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  October;  the  fire  from  it 
was  overwhelming :  on  the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  nor 
could  the  bravery  of  the  besieged  prevent  the  capture  of  two  advanced 
redoubts  on  the  14th,  which  were  at  once  inclnded  in  it.  It  now 
became  evident  to  the  beaeged  that  the  expected  reinforcements  had 
failed  them,  and  after  a  brilliant  sally,  during  which  many  of  the 
enemy's  guns  were  spiked,  Cornwallis,  finding  all  bis  guns  silenced 
and  his  ammunition  drawing  to  a  close,  felt  Ibat  he  had  to  choose 
behreen  anrrender  and  an  effort  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  their 
untenable  position.     He  detenmtiei  to  atteja^t  the  latter  plan ;  hit 
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aeheme  was  a  desperate  one ;  his  troops  were  to  be  transported  in  open 
boats  to  Qloacester,  they  were  there  to  break  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
▼hich  were  not  strong  in  that  direction,  to  seize  the  horses  of  the  be- 
degezs  and  of  the  neighboring  country  people,  and  make  their  way 
to  New  York.  The  boats  with  their  loads  had  already  crossed  once 
vhen  a  storm  arose  which  rendered  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan 
impossible,  and  when  morning  dawned  Comwallis  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  terms.  He  agreed  to  surrender  all  his  troops  as  prisoners 
of  war,  and  on  the  10th  of  October,  4000  British  soldiers  who  remained 
fit  for  work  marched  out  with  the  honours  of  war  between  the  long 
lines  of  the  French  and  American  army  and  laid  down  their  arlns. 
It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  strange  little  piece  of  professional  arro- 
gance, that  when  marching  between  the  lines  of  French  oornwauis 
on  the  one  side  and  Americans  on  the  other,  the  English  J^^^e,,  ^ 
officers  saluted  punctiliously  all  the  French  officers  as  oct  is,  iVsi. 
belonging  to  a  regular  army,  but  refused  any  acknowledgment  to  the 
Americans.  This  was  virtually  the  close  of  the  war.  The  infant 
Hercules  had  strangled  its  second  serpent,  as  was  afterwards  por- 
trayed on  Franklin's  medaL 

The  close  of  the  war  under  such  circumstances  of  failuie  could  not 
but  bring  with  it  the  fall  of  the  ministry.    The  news  ^^ 
arrived  at  a  striking  time,  but  two  days  before  the  Parliament, 
opening  of  the  session.    With  such  a  weapon  in  their  ''®^*  *'* 
hand,  and  with  the  stored-up  rancour  of  ten  years  of  opposition,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  pressed  motion  after  motion  against  the  Govern- 
ment.   Fox  and  Burke  vied  with  each  other  in  their  .  ^_, 

Tottoring 

bitter  assaults,  and  the  young  Pitt,  who  had  come  into  condition  of  the 
Parliament  as  member  for  Appleby,  on  the  nomination  ®®^*™**«*'' 
of  Sir  James  Lowther,  rapidly  assumed  a  high  position  on  the  same 
side.  The  Budget  was  in  itseK  a  proof  that  Lord  North  was  yield- 
ing ;  the  estimates  were  so  small,  that  he  had  to  explain  that  he 
intended  to  give  up  all  notion  of  a  war  on  a  "  continental  plan  by 
sending  armies  to  march  through  the  provinces  from  South  to 
North;"  he  would  henceforth  content  himself  with  holding  some 
important  harbours  on  the  American  coast.  Outside  Parliament,  in 
the  metropolitan  counties,  vigorous  opposition  meetings  were  held, 
and  the  public  anger  was  raised  to  its  climax  by  a  succession  of  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  our  arms.  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  found  him- 
self completely  outnumbered  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  except  Barbadoes  and  Antigua,  were  lost,  Minorca, 
which  was  regard  etl  as  of  even  more  impoitoi!^  ^b&^JbXL  Qc&SKii&ssL^ 
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and  the  key  to  the  Mediterxanean,  Bunendered  after  a  gallant  defence. 
The  Baflli  de  Snf&en  thwarted  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  cf 
Qood  Hope,  at  the  same  time  at  home  the  Irish  difficulties,  which  will 
be  treated  of  more  at  length  afterwards,  were  becoming  most  threaten- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances,  a  motion  by  General  Conway,  that 
Dtfeat«f  tht  the  war  on  the  continent  of  America  should  be  discon- 
^SSSmSu^  tinned  was  lost  by  one  vote  only,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
aottoB.  same  motion  a  week  later  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 

234  against  215.  Lord  Gteorge  Germaine,  who  was  pledged  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  withdrew  from  the  Goyemment,  and  finally 
a  direct  vote  of  no  confidence  on  the  15th  of  March  was  only  lost  by 
a  scanty  majority  of  nine.  North  saw  that  further  struggle  was 
hopeless,  and  on  the  20th  compelled  the  King  to  allow  him  to  declare 
the  administration  at  an  end.  He  went  out  of  office  with  his  usual 
tact  and  good  humour.  A  great  attack  had  been  arranged  for  that 
evening,  which  was  to  be  led  by  Lord  Surrey ;  he  and  North  roee 
at  the  same  moment,  and  the  cries  from  the  rival  parties  could  not 
be  quelled  till  Fox  rose  and  proposed  a  formal  motion  that  Lord 
urdNortii'i  Surrey  be  first  heard.  With  admirable  presence  of 
wrifnatimi.  mind.  North  rose  and  said  that  he  would  speak  to  that 
motion,  and  prove  its  inutility  by  declaring  his  government  at  an  end. 
There  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  his  persistent  good  humour ;  ex- 
pecting a  long  debate,  the  Opposition  members  had  sent  away  their 
carriages,  and  as  they  stood  awaiting  them  shivering  in  the  drizzling 
rain,  Lord  North  passed  through  them  to  get  into  his.  "  Gentlemen,'' 
he  said, "  you  see  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  secret,"  and  drove  off. 
North's  resignation  was  the  complete  defeat  for  the  time .  of 
aumriM  *^®  King's  plans ;  but  George  III.  was  a  man  of  the 

reftwea  the  most  obstinate  and  determined  character,  and  he  by  no 
''•'*'**'^^  means  intended  as  yet  to  give  up  the  fight.  The  Oppo- 
sition which  had  formed  the  alliance  to  drive  North  from  office  con- 
sisted of  two  sections.  First,  the  old  or  Revolution  Whigs,  as  they 
liked  to  call  themselves,  who,  true  to  their  aristocratic  principle,  had 
chosen  for  their  leader  the  wealthiest  but  by  no  means  the  ablest 
man  among  them.  Lord  Eockingham,  an  agriculturist,  a  sporting 
man,  of  respectable  talents  and  much  honesty,  though  without  any 
of  the  gifts  of  oratory  which  are  necessary  for  the  management  of  a 
public  body  ;  and  secondly,  those  Whigs  who  had  owned  the  leader- 
ship of  Chatham,  and  who  now  followed  the  Earl  of  Shelbume ;  a 
party  less  tied  by  aristocratic  connections,  and  representing,  as  far  as 
could  then,  te  xenreAAntAd.  the  xealL  Aibes^l  \il\&x^«;U^  q£  the  country. 
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To  SToid  ihe  necessity  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  his  par- 
tkndar  enemies,  the  Whig  families,  it  was  to  this  section  that  the 
King  at  once  applied.  But,  as  Chatham  had  always  found,  it  was  of 
itself  far  too  weak  a  party  in  Parliament  to  form  a  satisfactory  min- 
istry. Moreover,  the  eagerness  with  which  Burke  and  Dunning  had 
of  late  years  demanded  financial  reform,  and  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  driying  North  from  office,  made  it  impossible  for  their  claims 
to  be  ignored.  Shelbume  therefore  refused  the  King's  request 
The  King's  discomfiture  seemed  quite  complete  when  Rockingham 
accepted  office.  The  ministry  consisted  of  equal  num-  Hew  whig 
bers  of  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberals.  Rockingham,  Government. 
Keppel,  Lord  John  Cavendish,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
of  the  one  party ;  Lord  Shelbume,  Camden,  General  Conway,  Lord 
Aflhbnrton  (Dunning),  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  of  the  other.  Strangely 
enough,  the  balance  between  them  was  held  by  the  Tory  Lord 
Thnrlow,  the  King's  personal  friend,  who  remained  in  the  position  of 
Lord  Chancellor.  Pitt  haughtily  refused  to  accept  any  subordinate 
office. 

Three  great  questions  at  once  presented  themselves  to  the  new 
administration, — to  pacify  the  clamours  of  Ireland,  to  j^,^^^ 
complete  the  economical  reforms  to  which  they  were  question*  which 
pledged,  and  by  means  of  which  they  hoped  to  regain  "***  ** 
some  of  the  power  of  which  the  successful  policy  of  the  King  had 
robbed  them,  and  to  bring  to  conclusion  as  honourably  as  possible 
the  American  War. 

In  Ireland  the  agitation  had  been  constantly  on  the  increase 
since  the  conciliatory  measures  of  Lord  North  in  1780.  The  agitation 
Free  trade  had  been  granted,  but  this  step  towards  *»  Iceland, 
independence  had  opened  the  way  to  still  further  demands  ;  if  they 
had  followed  the  Americans  thus  far,  why  not  follow  them  a  step 
further  and  demand  legislative  independence  also  ?  The  legislative 
superiority  of  England  rested  mainly  upon  two  Statutes,  Poynings* 
Law,  or  the  Sjbatute  of  Drogheda  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  by 
which  all  Bills  brought  forward  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  except  such 
as  regarded  money,  were  subject  to  revision  or  suppression  by  the 
English  Privy  Council,  and  the  Statute  6  George  I.,  which  asserted 
the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  No 
sooner  had  Grattan  succeeded  in  his  first  agitation,  than  he  proceeded, 
in  spite  even  of  the  wishes  of  his  friends  Lord  Charlemont  and 
Burke,  to  set  to  work  the  same  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  reversal  oi  these  statutes.    As  eaily  aa  k^t^  Vl^^  \\fc  \a&. 
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prodaoedi  though  nnsaoceflsfnlly;  a  motion  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
dedaiatoiy  of  Irish  independence.  Since  that  time  his  position  had 
become  sixongery  disputes  in  Parliament  had  excited  the  national 
feeling,  the  volunteers  had  completed  their  organization^  and  appointed 
Lord  Chailemont  their  commander-in-chiet  A  great  meeting  of 
deputies  from  the  volunteers  had  been  held  at  Dungannon,  which 
had  accepted  to  the  fall  Grattan's  propositions.  With  this  great 
armed  power  behind  him,  and  reinforced  by  the  influence  of  the 
Boman  Catholics,  whose  interests  he  had  lately  espoused,  Grattan  was 
enabled  on  the  16th  of  April  to  bring  forward  a  final  and  successful 
address  dedarihg  the  perfect  legislative  independence  of  Ireland. 
It  was  carried  unanimously  through  both  Houses.  In  face  of  this 
pressure,  thou^  not  blind  to  the  almost  inevitable  evils  of  a  dual 
Government,  Fox  and  Shelbume  yielded  the  point,  and  the  Statute 
of  George  I.  was  repealed  in  express  terms. 
The  ministry  had  entered  upon  office  supported  by  a  vast  agitation 
throughout  the  country,  by  county  meetings,  societies  and 
corresponding  associations,  and  these  allies  outside  the 
walls  of  Parliament  were  eager  for  very  sweeping  measures  of  reform 
in  all  directions,  especially  financial  reform,  limitation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  reform  of  the 
representation.  All  these  measures  had  a  political  as  well  as  an 
economical  side.  They  all  formed  portions  of  the  avowed  politics  of 
the  Whigs  for  breaking  the  power  of  the  Crown.  Both  revenue 
officers  and  contractors  assisted  to  uphold  Government  influence ;  the 
votes  of  the  revenue  officers  were  said  to  command  no  less  than 
seventy  boroughs,  aod  contracts,  given  not  because  advantageous  to 
the  public,  but  for  political' purposes,  were  but  so  many  indirect 
bribes.  But  the  voice  of  the  statesman  is  apt  to  be  singularly  tempered 
by  his  accession  to  office,  and  the  Government  Bills  which  Burke 
introduced  in  June  proved  but  a  weak  reflection  of  his  former 
measure.  Certain  obvious  abuses  were  removed,  secret  service  money 
was  diminished,  and  a  smaller  share  of  it  allowed  to  the  Treasury ;  the 
Pension  List  was  cut  down,  and  ^00  fixed  as  the  outside  limit  for  a 
single  pension ;  the  whole  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  proved  useless, 
was  swept  away ;  but  the  expenses  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  and 
the  Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall,  together  witib  many  useless 
offices  of  the  Household  and  public  afficeB,  were  untouched,  and  the 
whole  saving  effected  was  t^  about  £nfiOO  a  year.  Burke  in 
ihns  limiidng  Ms  propoflltiaiu  im  JpJijjjhflaw  a^g  under  presBure 
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whioh  he  set  to  the  inordinate  emolmnent  which  as  PaymaBter  he  de- 
riyed  firom  his  own  office.  But  the  honesty  of  the  ministry  as  a  whole 
was  somewhat  compromised  when  they  forestalled  the  action  of  their 
own  Billy  and  hnrriedly  granted  large  pensions,  varying  from  £2600 
to  £3200,  to  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  Chancellor,  and  to  Colonel  Barr6. 
Still  foiiher  proof  that  a  limitation  of  the  royal  power  and  not  real 
reform  was  the  object  in  view,  was  given  by  the  reception  accorded  to 
a  measure  for  parliamentary  reform  introduced  by  William  Pitt. 
Chatham  had  always  seen  and  asserted  that  some  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  was  necessary  if  influence  was  to  give  way  to  any  true 
national  representation.  But  though  constantly  inveighing  against 
Government  influence  when  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  the 
Whig  oligarchs,  to  whom  parliamentary  influence  was  as  necessary 
as  it  was  to  the  King  himself,  had  no  idea  of  lessening  their  own 
power,  and  Pitt's  measure  for  transferring  it  to  the  counties,  at  that 
time  the  chief  homes  of  independence,  though  ably  supported,  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  swelled  by  the  open  opposition  of 
some  of  the  ministry  and  the  lukewammess  of  others.  Fox  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  however  supported  hiuL  Divisions  in  the 
Cabinet  upon  so  important  a  question,  scandals  such  as  the  Barrd 
pension  and  the  unsatisfactory  carrying  out  of  promises  of  economical 
reform,  tended  to  lessen  the  popularity  of  the  ministry.  But  it  was 
the  management  of  the  great  question  of  all,  the  completion,  namely, 
of  an  honourable  peace,  which  displayed  chiefly  the  weakness  of  the 
administration. 

As  far  as  America  itself  was  concerned  the  fall  of  Yorktown  had 
virtually  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  and  the  declared  policy  of  England 
reached  no  further  than  the  retention  of  certain  posts  and  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
harbours.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  this  was  wise,  the  American 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  condition  of  the  Americans  was  "' 
very  deplorable.  Bankrupt  and  impoverished,  the  Congress  was  in 
no  condition  to  support  the  army  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  from  its 
factions  and  intrigues  had  so  lost  public  confidence,  that  Washington 
was  earnestly  intreated  to  make  himself  dictator,  and  take  the 
management  of  the  country  into  his  own  hands.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Whigs,  after  the  language  they  had  used  in  Parliament,  where 
they  had  not  scrupled  to  rejoice  at  American  successes,  and  to  speak 
of  the  American  armies  as  (mr  armies,  to  think  of  anything  but 
peace  at  once  and  on  any  terms.  But  though  the  war  with  America 
thus  died  out,  that  with  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  was  by  no  means 
ended.    Spaia  and  France  had  joined  the  Ammcasaa  m^It^'Oii^  ^t^  ^\ 
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independence,  abaurd  cnou;;h  &om  euch  monaniliiea,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  destroying  the  power  of  England,  and  reversing  the  hnmi- 
liatjng  tenaa  forced  upon  them  hj  the  Treaty  of  1763.  The  Dutch 
had  Joined  the  coalition  for  commercial  objectB  of  its  own;  they  were 

IdeaironH  of  destroying  the  English  Navigation  Act  and  of  restoring  the 
freedom  of  the  sea.  The  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived  when  all 
these  wishes  conld  be  gratified,  and  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were 
therefore  of  a  twofold  character  and  by  no  means  easy  to  complete, 
aa  America  was  pledged  not  to  conclude  a  treaty  without  her  allies. 
A  further  complication  arose  from  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  the 
English  ministry,  by  which  American  affairs  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Shelbume  as  Home  Secretary,  while  Fox,  his  rival  in  the  ministry,  in 
his  capacity  of  Foreign  Minister  had  the  duty  of  negotiating  with  the 
Eoropeau  powers.  Ab  Dr.  Franklin,  the  meet  important  American 
diplomatist,  was  at  thie  time  in  Paris,  that  city  became  the  centre  ot 
r  n^otiations,  and  thither  both  ministers  sent  agents.  Mr.  Oswald,  on 
L  the  part  of  Lord  Shelbume,  began  to  open  the  business  with  Franldin, 
while  Mr.  Thomas  Orenville  was  accredited  as  plenipotentiary  from 
Fox  to  arrange  matters  with  M.  Vergennes,  the  French  minister. 
With  singular  ingratitude,  the  Americans,  though  bound  not  to 
conclude  a  treaty  without  their  allies,  thought  it  right  to  complete  all 
'Qie  arrangements  except  the  actnal  conclusion  secretly  and  separately 
with  the  EngUah,  although  they  had  not  thought  it  beneath  them  to 
let  fhffli  allies  undertake  all  the  more  arduous  parts  of  the  war.  Al- 
though there  was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  exact  manner  of 
grantiiig  the  independence  of  America,  all  parties  in  England  were 
agreed  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  as  this  was  the  sole  point  at 
isane  between  the  countries,  there  was  little  to  be  done  bat  the 
arrangement  of  boundaries  and  some  minor  details. 

Very  different  was  the  case  with  the  French ;  when  the  basis  of  the 
».jijj...i  Treaty  of  1763  was  proposed  it  was  absolutely  refused. 
atmtaiMtt  It  was  plainly  asserted  that  tbe  very  object  of  the  war 
^™"'  had  been  to  annihilate  that  treaty,  and  hints  were  thrown 

out  that  England  would  be  expected  to  surrender  even  a  large  part 
of  her  East  Indian  dominions.  "  Your  arms  are  too  long,"  said  M.  de 
Ye^ennes, " why  not  be  satisfied  with  Bengali"  Sefore  the  year 
was  orer  erents  happened  which  caused  the  French  to  lower  their 
tone.  Tlte  fall  of  Yorktown  and  the  subsequent  failure  of  the  arms 
of  England  had  made  them  believe  that  her  power  was  gone,  and  they 
oonBdeaHy  looked  forward  to  the  success  of  two  great  enterprises 
tlieai  on  foot  to  complete  lier  ducontfituie.    Ob  Omsae,  with  a  large 
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fleets  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  West  Indies,  take  troops  on 
board,  and  seize  Jamaica.  The  fall  of  Minorca  had  set  Dc  Crillon 
free  to  complete  the  fall  of  Gibraltar,  with  a  vast  armament  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  organizing.  To  Eodney  was  intrusted  the  duty 
of  protecting  Jamaica ;  he  determined  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the 
enemy's  fleets.  A  line  of  frigates  within  signal  distance  extended 
from  St  Lnda  to  the  French  position  at  Martinique,  and  the  enemy 
had  not  been  two  hours  at  sea  before  he  was  in  pursuit  After  some 
ineffectual  efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  windward  of  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  brought  the  French  fleet  to  action 
The  nnmber  of  the  fleets  was  exactly  equal.  The  superiority  in 
nmnbei  of  men  and  weight  of  metal  was  in  favour  of  the  French. 
The  battle  is  &mous  for  the  introduction  into  naval  tactics  of  the 
manoduvre  called  breaking  the  line.  Before  this  time  it  was  usual  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  line,  to  close  up  ship  to  ship,  and  win  the  battle 
chiefly  by  hard  fighting.  The  new  manoeuvre  consisted  in  advancing 
in  column  against  the  enemy's  line,  passing  through  it,  thus  breaking 
it  in  half,  and  enveloping  one  of  the  hsdves  with  the  whole  fleet. 
On  the  present  occasion  its  use  resulted  in  a  complete  victory.  The 
English  took  or  destroyed  eight  ships ;  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
very  great,  being  much  increased  by  the  crowded  state  of  their  vessels, 
which  had  on  board  the  soldiers  intended  for  the  Jamaica  expedition. 
In  spite  of  this  great  success,  the  ministry  continued  its  efforts  at 
peace,  but  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  securing  ^  ^^ 
better  terms  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  the  French  Gibraltar. 
would  not  come  to  the  point.  Nor  did  the  change  of  ^*'**"  ^^ 
ministry  caused  by  the  death  of  Kockingham  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Gibraltar  had  now  been  three  years  besieged.  British  fleets  had 
twice  forced  the  blockade  and  relieved  the  garrison.  General  Elliot's 
defence  was  vigorous,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  confidence.  In 
the  lost  November  a  great  sally  had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
enemy's  works,  but  now  a  final  effort  of  the  united  house  of  Bour- 
bon was  to  be  made.  De  Crillon,  fresh  from  his  success  at  Minorca, 
took  the  command,  and  neglecting  the  attack  from  the  land  side,  set 
his  hopes  on  a  terrific  bombardment  to  be  conducted  from  the  sea. 
He  constructed  ten  huge  floating  batteries,  with  walls  of  wood  and 
iron  seven  feet  thick,  shot  proof  and  bomb  proof ;  a  fleet  of  more 
than  forty  first-rates  was  in  the  harbour,  and  a  fire  from  400  pieces 
of  artillery,  in  answer  to  which  the  English  could  produce  but  100, 
was  to  annihilate  the  fortress.  Elliot  was  not  disheartened ;  trust- 
ing to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place  in  othei  diifto^Uovia^  ^<i.  ^<3^- 
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centrated  the  vbole  of  hii  fire  apon  the  tenihle  batteries.  F<ff  K 
loug  while  thof  seemed  abeolutelj  impenetrahle,  but  at  iengtb  the 
constant  sticam  of  red  hot  shot  took  effect,  and  at  mid-da]''  theii  fin 
slackened.  Bufure  midnight  the  laj^est  of  them  btirst  into  flunea, 
and  eight  out,  of  the  tun  were  on  fire  during  the  nigliL  The  siege 
was  over,  and  the  fleet,  which  still  waited  in  the  hope  of  meetiiig 
Lord  Howe  on  his  arrival  with  a  relieving  sqnadron,  waa  driTen 
from  the  harbour  by  the  weather  before  he  come,  so  that  he  waa  able 
to  enter  and  relieve  the  garrison  unmolested, 

TMb  gHiat  success,  following  bo  close  upon  the  West  Indian  victory, 
„       . .  made  it  plain  to  the  sJiiea  that  Enizland  was  by  no 
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or  Frimiih  means  so  prostrate  as  thej  had  unagined,  and  tseie  was 

™'°  no  longer  much  difficulty  in  settling  the  prcliminariefl 

of  a  peace.  Prance  accepted  readily  the  oders  which  had  been 
rejected  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  English  ceded  the  littlB 
islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  in  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
African  establishments  of  Sen^al  and  Goree.  In  the  West  Indies 
everything  was  restored  to  the  same  condition  as  before  iJie  war, 
with  the  exception  of  Tobago,  which  was  given  to  France.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  French  were  permitted  to  retaia  their  commercial 
establishmentB,  but  without  militaiy  occupation.  The  treaty  for  the 
destructioa  of  Dunkirk  wss  formally  given  up.  With  these  slight 
(BuifpHH.  concessions  France  had  to  be  satisfied.  Spain  kept 
**■  '"*■  Minorca  j  and  the  Floridaa  were  given  up  to  her — 
better  terms  than  slie  had  a  right  to  expect  England  received 
in  exchange  the  Bahamas,  which  she  had  already  reconquered, 
and  the  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  Honduras.  Holland,  with 
whQm  the  English  Oovemment  had  in  vain  attempted  a  separate 
treaty,  gained  nothing  by  her  rejection  of  those  overtores,  but  was 
obl%ed  to  agree  to  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seaport  town  of  Negapatam,  which  remained  to  the 
English.  A  provisional  treaty  had  already  been  made  with  America, 
by  which  the  independence  of  the  States  was  formally  declared, 
Doundaries  settled,  and  commercial  relations  re-estabhshed.  The 
only  difficulty  was  the  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  of  propeitf 
■  raised  1^  the  American  loyalists.     This  however  was  waived. 

The  duty  of  concluding  these  treaties  had  not  fallen  to  the  sanie 
Daitii  of  KiKk-  ministry  as  had  begun  them.  The  composition  of  the 
SS^oJ"''  Rockingham  ministry  bad  not  been  such  as  to  secure  its 
mitt.  atalnlity  ;  it  consisted,  as  has  bsen  said,  of  two  distinct 

aad  equally  boluiced  parties.     A,  rivalry  Jjetwesn  the  leaden  of 
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tibew  paztles  wai  inevitable,  especially  when  one  of  them  was  a  man 
10  self-aaBeitiiig  and  so  conscious  of  his  claims  as  Fox.    United  for  a 
mament  under  the'  nominal  leadership  of  Kockingham,  a  man  of 
fpceat  infloence  though  of  slender  ability,  their  union  was  at  once 
diasolYed  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman.    Fox  refused  to  serve  under 
Shellminei  to  whom  the  King  at  once  offered  the  Premiership^  and 
thongh  several  of  the  old  ministers  retained  their  places,  the  greater 
part  followed  their  leader,  and  a  split,  which  proved  to  be  final,  arose 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Whigs.    The  new  min-  ^^  0^11,^16 
ifltrj  indnded,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  William  ministry. 
Htt,  as  jret  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Already  his  '^  "*^ 
oratorical  power  and  his  aspiring  genius  had  made  him  one  of  the 
first  men  of  the  House,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  worthy  successor  of 
Chatham.    Till  this  period  he  and  Fox  had  been  on  friendly  terms, 
and  nsoally  on  the  same  side  on  political  questions,  but  he  had  his 
fiither's  hatred  of  fiEUition,  or  the  introduction  of  personal  motives 
into  politics,  and  bitterly  reproached  Fox  for  his  conduct  in  leaving 
the  €K>vemment.     Henceforward   they  were   avowed    opponents. 
Fox's  own  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  as  follows.    He  said  that 
he  had  written  by  the  King's  orders  to  Mr.  Grenville,  then  at  Paris, 
to  authorize  him  to  offer  to  the  American  agents  '^  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  to 
reserve  it  as  a  condition  of  peace.''    At  the  same  time  an  official 
letter,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  to 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  in  America.    Mr.  Fox,  suspecting  that  this  measure 
though  consented  to  in  the  Cabinet,  had  not  the  entire  approbation 
of  some  of  his  colleagues,  had,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception, 
purposely  chosen  the  most  forcible  expressions  that  the  English 
language  could  supply ;  and  he  confessed  that  his  joy  was  so  great 
on  finding  that  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton,  had  repeated  his  very  words,  that  he  carried  it  immediately  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  told  him  that  their  distrust  and 
suspicions  of  that  noble  lord's  intentions  had  been  groundless,  and 
were  now  done  away.    "  Judge  then,"  said  he,  "  of  my  grief  and 
astonishment  when,  during  the  illness  of  my  noble  friend,  another 
language  was  heard  in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  noble  Earl  and  hif» 
friends  began  to  consider  the  above  letter  as  containing  offers  only 
of  a  conditional  nature,  to  be  recalled  if  not  accepted  as  the  price  of 
peace.    Finding  myself  thus  ensnared  and  betrayed,  and  all  confi- 
dence destroyed,  I  quitted  a  situation  in  which  I  found  I  could  not 
remain  either  >nth  honour  or  safety," 
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The  Whig  love  of  office  hod  not  hecu  satiated  by  lui  eight  luonthe' 
tenuie  of  it,  nor  had  Lord  North's  party  taken  Idndly  to  their  loss 
of  power,  and  in  their  greedy  desire  for  peisonal  aggrandizement,  tlie 
leaders,  who  a  few  moutiiB  before  were  spealdng  of  each  other  as  the 
most  corrupt  of  the  human  species,  found  it  consistent  with  their 
dignity  to  combine  to  eject  Lord  Shelbume's  Government  They 
chose  OS  their  teat  question  the  terms  of  the  peiice.  Lord  Iforth, 
probably,  conscientiously  believed  that  they  might  have  been  more 
favourable,  Foi  had  himself  offered  nmeh  larger  coucessioua  to 
Holland,  and  had  not  disapproved  either  of  the  American  or  French 
terms,  nor  did  he  now  olltr  the  emallest  suggestion  as  to  what  better 
terms  might  have  been  procured,  lu  parlinmeutary  influence,  how- 
ever, the  coalition  was  quite  irresistible,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  in  the  spring  Lord  Shclbume  found  himself  in.  a  minority 
Tti««MUUon  npon  resolutions  which  had  been  moved  condemnatory 
n^^  imdu  £,(■  jjjg  pgjiee,  jje  ut  once  resigned.  After  a  few 
A|inii7B3.  ineffectual  stru^les  the  King  had  to  accept  the  coalition 

:ninistry.  Nothing  could  have  bean  more  distasteful  to  him ;  he 
found  himself  suddenly  robbed  of  the  whole  advantage  of  twenty  years 
nf  political  scheming  ;  he  had  triumphed  on  the  fall  of  the  Chatham 
ftdniinistration,  and  for  years  had  been  served,  as  he  would  wish  to 
be  served,  by  a  very  able,  popular,  upright,  but  obsequious  minister, 
only  now  to  be  thrown  bade,  apparently  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  hands  of  the  hated  Whig  oHgarohy.  His  policy  had  produced  a 
diaaatrouB  war,  an  enormous  augmentation  of  the  National  Debt,  and 
an  all  but  universal  cry  for  a  better  system  of  economical  government 
and  national  representation ;  while  the  Wliigs,  taking  advant^^  of 
the  opportunity  which  the  ill  succeas  of  royal  Government  gave 
them,  had  succeeded  in  r^iiaiiung,  bb  it  appeared,  an  unassailable 
sapetiority.  In  parliamentary  influence  they  were  overwhelming; 
tliey  numbered  among  th^  party  Fox  and  North,  the  two  ablest 
delnttile  in  the  House,  and  Burke,  the  greatest  orator.  They  had 
also  the  long  official  experience  of  Lord  North's  party.  Against 
them  were  the  few  remaining  members  of  the  old  Chatham  party, 
with  no  influence  on  which  to  rely,  and  upheld  almost  solely  by  ths 
brilliant  promise  of  youi^  Pitt.  The  nominal  head  of  the  new 
Qovenunent  was  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for,  as  usual  with  coalitions, 
a  man  of  no  great  ability  was  elected  as  the  nominal  chief.  Fox  and 
North  were  equal  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  John  Cavendish  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  The  Cabinet  was  completed  by  Lord 
Keppel    r-ariiaU    an^  Rtr«^rm*     The  (^Teat  strength  of  the  new 
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mhuBtry  was  speedily  shown ;  a  secoud  Bill    for  parliamentaiy 
lefosm  WB0  rejected  by  the  large  majority  of  144. 

ThiB  ministiyy  which  seemed  so  irresistible,  was  doomed  to  be  of 
ahort^diiiationy  and  the  factious  movement,  which  seemed  to  have 
thwarted  for  ever  the  policy  of  the  King,  proved  in  the  sequel  the 
meaxiB  of  eetablishing  his  policy  for  the  rest  of  the  reign.  The  cause 
of  this  sadden  change  of  fortune  was  the  necessity  for  some  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India,  but  before  relating  the  final 
stmgg^  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  in  that  country. 

For  this  purpose  the  history  can  be  broken  conveniently  into  two 
periods.    There  are  two  classes  of  difficulties  which  the  gk,t,5,j^j*v 
"Rugliah  have  had  to  overcome.    First,  the  rivalry  with  hintozy  of 
other  European  nations,  and  secondly,  the  opposition  ^***"*' 
to  their  gradual  encroachment  offered  by  the  native  chiefs  and 
native  tribes.    The  first  of  these  periods  may  be  held  to  close  at  the 
Peace  of  1763,  and  includes  the  formation  and  establishment  by  the 
English  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal, 
and  the  practical  destruction  of  all  other  European  influence. 

The  India  Company  sprang  into  existence  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  December  1600,  the  Indian  Foundation  of 
Adventurers  were  formed  into  a  chartered  company,  ^^^^ 
their  monopoly  being  'at  first  granted  for  fifteen  years,  i«oo. 
and  subsequently  in  1609  rendered  perpetual,  but  revocable  at 
three  years*  notice  from  the  Government.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Company  to  dispute  the  trade  of  the  East  with  two  nations  who 
had  already  made  good  their  position  there.  The  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1497  by  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  da  Goma, 
had  been  followed  by  nearly  a  century  during  which  Portugal 
showed  extreme  energy  both  in  arms,  in  literature,  and  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  western  coast  of  India,  from  Goa  northwards  to  Ormuz 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  more  or  less  completely  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese  from  the  native  rajahs.  In  1580,  Portugal  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards ;  its  greatness  was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  had 
already  established  important  factories  both  in  India  itself  and  in 
the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  with  success  contested  with  the  Portu- 
guese their  monopoly'of  the  Indian  trade.  It  was  in  emulation  of 
the  Dutch,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  depression  of  Portugal,  and 
in  pursuance  also  of  their  systematic  opposition  to  Spain,  tiiat  the^ 
En^liah  Company  waa  formed. 
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At  first  thlB  trade  was  small  but  very  Incratiye.  The  attentioii  of 
the  Company  was  chiefly  directed  to  tiie  exclusion  of  interlopers,  or 
fkmtotiM  free  traders,  who  interfered  with  their  monopoly.  Their 
g^jiij^^j^^^^  chief  &ctorie8  weoB  Snrat,  near  Bombay,  which  brought 
(Mfivtta.  them  into  immediate   conflict  with   the  Portngaese, 

against  whom  they  assisted  the  native  princes,  and  Bantam,  in 
Java,  which  placed  them  in  conflict  with  the  Dutch,  at  whose  hands, 
in  16S^  they  sdffered  the  feunous  outrage  known  as  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna,  where  ten  Englishmen  were  put  to  death  upon  their  con- 
fession of  conspiracy  against  the  Dutch  extorted  by  torture.    Both 
these  positions  were  obviously  inconvenient,  and  tended  to  permanent 
hostilities.    Some  more  secure  situation  was  desirable,  and  in  1640  the 
Bajah  of  the  Caznatic  allowed  the  Company  to  purchase  ground  close 
to  the  deserted  Portuguese  settlement  of  St.  Thom^ ;  and  the  Fort 
of  St.  Qeoi^  and  the  town  of  Madras  rapidly  rose  to  importance. 
Thill  town  took  the  place  of  Bantam.    The  maniage-treaty  of  Charles 
11.  with  Catherine  of  Braganza  gave  the  town  and  island  of  Bombay 
to  the  English,  and  it  took  the  place  of  Surat.    In  Bengal  all  three 
rival  powers  had  feustories  upon  the  Hooghly,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges. 
Not  long  after  the  transference  of  their  business  from  Surat  to  Bombay 
the  English  became  involved  in  some  petty  hostilities  in  Bengal,  and 
were  compelled  to  resign  their  factory,  and  found  a  home  lower  down 
the  river  at  a  village  called  Chuttemuttee.    They  were  in  fact  in  great 
danger  of  being  driven  from  the  country,  but  they  managed  to  mollify 
the  anger  of  Aurungzebe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  and  in  1698  obtained  a  lease  of  the  village,  there  built  Fort 
William,  and  founded  the  town  of  Calcutta.    The  Eevolution  in 
England  threatened  for  a  time  to  destroy  the  India  Company.    A  great 
rival  company,  called  the  New  India  Company,  was  formed,  and  was 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Commons.    But  finally,  in  1708,  the 
quarrels  were  adjusted,  and  the  Companies  coalesced  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  both,  which  threatened  to  follow  their  eager  competition. 
Their  whole  capital  was  made  to  consist  of  ;g3,200,000,  lent  to  Govern- 
ment at  five  per  cent. ;  and  they  had  the  right  of  borrowing  one  million 
and  a  half  more.    Kepeated  prolongations  of  their  privileges  were 
made ;  in  1712  to  1736,  in  1730  to  1769,  in  1743  to  1783.   Their  three 
settlements  formed  separate  presidencies  or  seats  of  government, 
unconnected  one  with  the  other,  esuoh  governed  by  a  president  and 
D0eua€  of         conncil.    Eyenta  in  'Eato^  "V^^  ^^tafc^^aJ^  ^^sstessrs^ 
JS^^SS*        the  rivalry  of  Portog^^^ac^^^^^^  V^«aKt^,«^ 
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allj  of  the  English.  The  stress  even  of  the  Dutch  competition  was 
Tvy  greatly  slackened.  That  country  also,  in  its  dread  oi  France,  was 
geiuSEaUy  Mendly  to  England,  and  from  the  position  of  its  settle- 
msntB  its  commercial  importance  was  rather  in  the  islands  than  in 
tbe  mainland  of  India. 

AaTangKebe  had  died  in  1707,  after  a  very  long  and  glorions  reign. 
He  was  the  most  successful  of  that  line  of  Indian  Emperors  generally 
spoken  of  as  Great  Moguls,  and  the  inheritor  of  a  vast  2>eciiBe  of  tbe 
empize  fimmded  by  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timor  the  Kogai  smpin. 
TutaTy  who  died  in  1530,  but  whose  work  was  carried  on  ^^^^* 
bj  hiB  Boccessors,  notably  by  the  great  Emperor  Akbar,  whose  reign 
ended  in  1605.  Aurungzebe  carried  the  arms  of  this  victorious  empire, 
now  stationed  at  Delhi,  over  nearly  all  the  mainland  and  peninsula 
of  India.  His  chief  opponent  was  Sivajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
dynaatj.  This  chief,  who  was  never  conquered,  died  young  in 
1680L  On  his  death  for  a  time  the  glories  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty 
dedinedL  The  head  of  this  people,  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  like  other 
Eastern  monarchs,  became  merely  a  nominal  ruler,  his  Peishwa  or 
Prime  Minister,  whose  abode  was  Poona,  became  the  real  head  of  the 
tace,  but  like  by  feur  the  greater  part  of  the  Hindoo  rulers  of  India, 
the  Peishwa  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Wherever  the  Mahommedan  arms  had  been  really  victorious,  the 
provinces  were  in  the  charge  of  Subahdars,  or  Viceroys  of  the  Emperor; 
the  great  bnlk  of  the  Peninsula,  known  as  the  Deccan,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  greatest  of  their  Viceroys,  called  the  Nizam.  The 
death  of  Aurungzebe  was  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  this  great 
power. 

In  the  midst  of  the  prevalent  dissolution  a  new  and  most  dangerous 
rival  of  the  English  Company  arose.    This  was  the  ^^^^ 
French  Company  which  had  been  established  under  with  th«  rrendi 
Louis  XIV.,  and  which,  like  the  English  and  Dutch,  had  ^"'•"y- 
an  establishment  upon  the  Hooghly  called  Chandemagore  ;  a  settle- 
ment eighty  miles  south  of  Madras  called  Pondicherry ;  and  to  repre- 
sent our  settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  two  islands  of  the  Mauri- 
tius or  Isle  of  France,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  won  respectively  from 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.     In  1744,  when  the  Companies  first  came 
into  active  competition,  two  men  of  great  genius  were  at  the  head  of 
the  French  Presidencies;  Labourdonnais  at  the  Mauritius, and  Dmgleix. 
Bt  Pondicherry.     The  dissolution  of  the  M.o^^TKyai^  V^m^^wb^s.^'^ 
joaptljr  compared  to  the  break-up  of  tloLe'WeeXeni^TsvYa^  A^^wa^^^ 
tiie  Great    All  the  provincial  govemoxa  'w\xo  -wei^  ^\.  ^Vcl  ^\jws^ 
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to  do  so,  while  keeping  up  for  a  time  their  nominal  dependence  upon 
the  central  court  of  Delhi,  rendered  themselves  practically  indepen- 
dent. It  was  of  this  state  of  dissolution  that  Dupleix,  with  singular 
ability,  took  advantage.  As  he  gazed  upon  the  shattered  fragments 
of  the  decaying  empire,  on  the  rising  independence  of  Hindoo  rajah, 
mogul  and  nabob,  and  observed  the  constantly  increasing  power  of 
the  Mahrattas  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  Dupleix  formed  the  opinion 
that  India  was  not  for  the  natives,  but  for  European  conquerors,  and 
as  Dutch  enterprise  had  sought  another  direction,  and  Portugal  was 
Gruidaiir  of  *  failing  powcr,  the  only  countries  that  could  compete 
ihtxoaiz'i  for  the  high  position  were  France  and  Ei^gland.     Having 

"**•  settled  upon  his  opponents,  he  settled  also  upon  his 

means  of  offence.  The  French  Company  and  its  officers  must  become 
at  once  the  nominal  feudatories  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  without 
present  conquest  must  so  mingle  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  native 
princes,  and  so  assist  ^hem  by  means  of  native  levies  drilled  in  the 
European  fashion,  as  virtually  to  master  them  alL  In  other  words,  he 
invented  that  system  by  the  application  of  which  the  English  power 
has  subsequently  been  formed.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
which  broke  out  in  1744,  supplied  him  with  his  opportunity.  A  net- 
work of  alliances  was  formed  around  the  English  settlement,  and  kept 
together  by  the  skill  of  Dupleix  and  of  his  ypi^^  a  woman  of  Portuguese 
extraction  and  of  extraordinary  talents.  But  Dupleix's  activity  was 
crossed  by  the  equal  energy  of  Labourdonnais,  who,  with  a  fleet 
hastily  gathered,  captured  Madras.  The  English  inhabitants  sur- 
rendered upon  terms,  the  town  was  to  be  repurchased  for  j£440,000. 
This  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  French  Government^ 
but  not  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dupleix,  who  wished  to 
drive  the  English  from  the  Peninsula.  A  hot  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  governors.  Dupleix  induced  Labourdonnais  to  withdraw 
upon  a  false  promise  of  surrendering  Madras ;  and  Labourdonnais 
returning  to  France,  was  there,  with  the  ingratitude  the  French 
always  showed  to  their  colonial  governors,  subjected  to  several  years 
of  imprisonment  and  a  trial,  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.  Retaining  Madras,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
Dupleix  was  proceeding,  in  1747,  to  complete  his  conquest  by  the 
capture  of  Fort  St.  David.  The  approach  of  the  English  fleet  saved 
the  fortress,  and  even  enabled  the  English  to  make  a  counter  attack 
upon  Pondicherry.  It  failed,  and  the  fame  of  Dupleix  and  the  French 
Bueetu  of  was  at  its  height  among  the  natives  when  the  Peace  of 

Dupiou  174Q  compelled,  lla.^  t^s^^NaxXSvotl  oi  ^i.^\3L«c^tKi!»\a»    But  the 
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plans  of  .Dapleix  were  snch  that  no  war  between  the  nations  was 

neeeflsaiy  to  enable  him  to  cairy  them  on.    It  was  native  quarrels  he 

deoied,  and  sach  qnairels  arose  at  the  death  of  the  old  Nizam  El  Mulk 

of  the  Deccan.    His  throne  was  disputed  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung  and 

bis  gzandson  Miizapha  Jung.    At  the  same  time  Chunda  Sahib 

appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Camatic.    Both  the 

pretendezB  found  their  cause  adopted  by  Dupleix,  who  understood  well 

W  secme  his  position  would  be  did  he  succeed  in  establishing  by 

'  bis  own  power  a  Nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  a  Nabob  of  the  Camatic 

Aided  by  the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  as  great  as  a  soldier  as  Dupleiz  was 

asadiplomatisty  in  1749  the  pretenders  and  the  French  won  a  victory 

at  Amboor,  in  which  the  reigning  nabob  was  killed.    His  son, 

Mahomet  All,  took  the  title  of  Nabob  of  Arcot,  but  was  obliged  to 

letize  to  Trichinopoly,  while  the  whole  country  was  inthe  hands  of  his 

livaL    Thus  successful  in  arms  in  the  Camatic,  Dupleix  was  equally 

so  by  intrigue  in  the  Deccan.    In  1750,  as  the  French  approached 

Nazir  Jung's  army,  a  conspiracy  which  Dupleix  had  hatched  broke 

out^  and  Nazir  was  murdered.     Mirzapha  acknowledged  his  debt  of 

gratitude  to  the  French,  and  it  was  at  Fondicherry  that  he  entered 

upon  his  rank,  rewarding  his  European  allies  with  the  government 

of  the  whole  country  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Kistna.    Dupleix 

appeared  to  have  gained  his  object.    The  Company  of  which  he  was 

the  governor  was  accepted  as  a  ruling  power  in  India;  the  great 

princes  of  the  neighbourhood  both  owed  him  their  crowns.    The 

only  place  still  holding  out  against  his  authority  was  Trichinopoly, 

and  thither  he  directed  all  his  efforts. 

It  was  then  that  England  at  last  found  a  champion  in  Eobert 
Olive.  Unable  to  summon  troops  sufficient  to  relieve  Defeated 
Trichinopoly,  he  determined  to  attack  Arcot  as  a  diver-  *y  cuve. 
don.  The  plan  succeeded.  Arcot  fell  almost  without  a  struggle, 
10,000  men  were  detached  from  the  armies  of  Dupleix  and  Chunda 
Sahib  at  Fondicherry,  but  their  attempt  to  recapture  Arcot  was  a 
signal  failure ;  and  when  Clive  secured  the  assistance  of  a  band  of 
Mahratta  horse  under  Morari  Kow,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  was 
followed  by  a  victory  over  Kajah  Sahib,  son  of  Chunda  Sahib. 
Taking  the  Pagoda  of  Conjeveram  on  the  way,  Clive,  in  1752, 
turned  towards  Fort  St.  David,  but  was  recalled  to  fight  Rajah  Sahib, 
whom  he  again  conquered  in  the  battle  of  Coverpauk.  He  was  then 
at  leisure,  in  conjunction  with  Major  Lawrence,  who  had  come  to 
assume  the  command,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Trichinopoly ;  and  when 
the  besie^ei^  wqiq  themaelveB  besieged  in  tlie  ii^mi^  ol  ^^T^s^^^sssk 
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in  the  river  Cauveiy^  and  when  Chnnda  Sahib  was  there  killed^  the 
fiulnre  of  Dupleix's  measures  was  complete.  The  war  indeed  con- 
tinued some  time  longer.  Bussy  upheld  the  French  nominee,  Salabat 
Jung,  in  the  Deccan ;  Dupleiz  still  kept  up  hostilities  in  the  Camatic. 
But  as  his  fortunes  failed,  his  employers  deserted  him.  In  1764  he 
was  recalled.  A  treaty  was  made  between  the  Companies,  and 
Dupleiz  died  in  poverty  and  misery  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Paris. 
I  In  1763  ill  health  had  compelled  Clive  to  go  to  England.  In  1766 
he  returned  to  India  as  (Governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  of  which  he  took 
possession  on  the  20th  June  1766,  having  on  his  way  assisted  in  the 
destruction  of  Qheriah,  the  sea-girt  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Angria, 
who  had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Bombay  merchants.  On  the 
very  day  of  Olive's  arrival  at  Madras,  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  cruel,  effeminate, 
and  debauched,  had  captured  Fort  William  and  Calcutta.  Shelter 
afforded  to  a  del&ulting  revenue  ojficer  of  his,  and  the  increase  of  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  William,  roused  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the 
English.  He  advanced  upon  Calcutta  and  captured  it,  and  the 
«M  Black  Eoi«  ^^^^^  ^^*"3  horrified  by  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole, 
•f  GMimitte.  The  prisoners,  146  in  number,  were  thrust  into  a  narrow 
''°"  ^^'•*  chamber  some  twenty  feet  square,  whence,  after  a  night 

of  unspeakable  horrors,  but  twenty-three  wretched  survivors  were 
dragged  the  following  morning  before  Surajah  Dowlah  and  sent  as 
prisoners  to  his  capital  at  Moorshedabad.  The  horrors  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta  were  beyond  expression  terrible ;  the  heat  of  the 
night  was  intense,  and  as  the  agonies  of  thirst  and  suffocation  came 
upon  them,  the  prisoners  struggled  to  the  windows  for  a  mouthful  of 
fresh  air,  careless  that  they  trod  to  death  their  fedlen  comrades ;  they 
insulted  the  guards  in  hopes  that  they  would  fire  upon  them ;  many 
died  in  raving  madness.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  chief  of  those  who 
survived,  was  so  broken  that  he  was  unable  to  walk  from  the  prison. 
When  the  news  of  this  fearful  event  reached  Madras,  it  was  at  once 
determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Nabob.  After  some  difficulties 
Clive  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  though  four  months  were 
wasted,  partly  by  contrary  winds,  partly  by  the  jealousy  of  the  various 
English  commanders,  by  the  middle  of  January  1767  Calcutta  was 
regained.  This  success  and  a  night  attack  upon  his  army  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  Nabob  such  a  dread  of  the  English  that  he  con- 
Bented  to  enter  into  ^  aUiance  witYi  tYiexa.  ^^<&\;€£(i'^Q>T»r^  ^«esgbr 
tion  ofhostilitieB  with  the  natiYei  and.  \Sb!&  «xnNQ\  ol  Tcsmi^x^^^B^^iSDiai^ 
E^TB  CBiwm  an  qMhurhuritr  to  ajMViiij  i^  YkslOcl  «fe\KX«EDk»csX  f&. 
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Chandemagoie,  although  the  Nabob,  to  whom  the  presence  of  the 
French  as  a  connteipoise  to  the  English  was  of  great  importance, 
had  taken  it  under  his  protection.  This  act  of  open  contempt  for 
his  authority  excited  Surajah  Dowlah's  anger  anew,  and  afraid  to 
oppose  the  T^gliwh  openly  he  entered  into  secret  negotiations 
with  the  French,  and  intreated  M.  Bussy  to  march  from  the 
Deccan  to  his  assistance.  His  intrigues  became  gu^.g^^iy 
known,  and  were  met  by  counter  intrigues :  it  was  with  x««r 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  to  place  Meer  Jaffier,  his  ^' 
general,  on  the  throne ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  one  of  his  agents 
named  Omichund,  who  threatened  to  betray  the  conspiracy  unless 
bribed  by  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  Clive  was  guilty  of  forging 
the  name  of  Admiral  Watson.  The  treaty  to  which  the  false  signature 
was  appended  promised  the  bribe,  but  was  a  sham  treaty.  On  the 
real  treaty  which  Admiral  Watson  had  signed  Omichund  received 
nothing.  The  plot  being  ripe,  Clive  openly  advanced  towards 
Moorshedabad,  the  Nabob's  capital,  and  on  the  23rd  June  1767  won 
with  his  troops,  numbering  in  all  some  3000  men,  the  ^^^  ^ 
great  victory  of  Plassey  over  30,000  of  the  Nabob's  troops.  Pi»«i«y. 
That  battle  secured  the  power  of  England  in  Bengal.  ^'"*  ^  ^'"' 
Surajah  Dowlah  fled  ;  Meer  Jaffier  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  A 
Bum  of  nearly  £3,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Company,  to  which  was 
given  the  entire  property  of  Calcutta  itself  as  far  as  600  yards  beyond 
the  Mahratta  ditch,  and  the  zemindary  or  feudal  tenure  on  payment  of 
rent  of  all  the  country  between  Calcutta  and  the  sea.  The  English 
thus  had  firm  footing  in  Bengal,  and  before  1760,  when  Clive  was 
again  compelled  to  seek  England,  he  had  made  two  other  steps  in 
advance.  In  support  of  Meer  Jaffier,  he  had  advanced  against  and 
conquered  Shah  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  and  for  ever  freed  himself 
from  competition  of  the  Dutch  by  capturing  the  whole  of  a  large 
squadron  which  they  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  their  factory  at 
Chinsurah  in  opposing  the  advance  of  the  English. 

The  following  year  saw  the  final  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
India.  While  Clive  was  securing  Bengal,  the  breaking  pinai  overthrow 
out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  renewed  the  hostilities   ^f  *^*  f'S!!^. 

,  .  -.  power  in  inaw. 

in  the  Camatic.      On  this  occasion    Lally  was  the   i^ei. 
champion  of  the  French.     But  able  and  vigorous  as  a  soldier,  his 
ill-usage  of  the  natives,  his  eager  temper  and  satirical  tongue,  sur- 
Toundedhim  with  disaffection  both  among  t\iftliL<9iacva«DA.\3c^^  <5fwa. 
izvopsf.    At  ^TBt  his  advent  was  marked  wit\i  axiece^^.    \cl^'^  <s«'ot»r^ 
0/  1758  be   captured   and  destroyed  Eort  ^l.  T>a.N\$^  «sA  T^\si^ 
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Aicot.  Bnt,  early  in  the  following  year,  the  disaffection  of  Mb 
troops  and  the  arriva!  of  Admiral  Poeock  prerented  him  from 
bringing  to  a  eucceaaful  issue  an  assault  ou  Madras,  and  from  this 
time  onwards  the  English  retained  constant  superiority.  Colonel 
Coot*,  a  soldier  of  Cliye'a  training,  took  the  command ;  and  on  lie 
morning  of  the  22nd  January  1760,  won  over  the  French  the  great 
battle  of  Wandewash.  The  Eiiropean  troops  alone  were  engaged. 
It  differed  from  other  Indian  battlea  in  this  respect,  and  was  a 
national  victory  won  upon  Indian  aoii  Coote's  aepoya,  on  congratu- 
Iftting  him  on  his  victory,  thoiiked  him  for  having  shown  them  a 
battle  Bach  aa  they  had  never  yet  aeen.  The  battle  of  Wandewaah 
did  for  Madras  what  Plassey  did  for  BengaL  The  troops  of  the 
English  and  their  allies  gradually  closed  in  round  Pondioherry,  and 
in  spite  of  a  firm  and  splendid  resistance,  that  sole  remaining  strong- 
hold of  the  French  power  surrendered  in  January  1761 ;  and  Lally, 
like  his  predecessors,  returned  to  France  only  to  meet  with  persecu- 
tion from  his  employers,  and  finally  death  upon  the  scaffold.  The 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  French  had  thus  all  disappeared  from  the 
political  world  of  India,  though,  they  still  kept  up  trading  atationa 
at  Pondicherry,  Cbandemagore,  and  Chinsurah.  England  had 
secured  a  sovereign  poeition  in  its  three  Presidencies. 

The  farther  growth  of  the  Em|are  was  at  the  expense  of  native 
OiHtHtwiu  tribes,  and  carried  on  in  the  midst  of  strange  domestic 
utiTi  iMtK  mismanagement.  The  English  Government  at  Calcutta, 
\i&  without  the  guiding  hand  of  Clive,  soon  drifted  into  fresh 
quarrels  with  the  natives.  Ur.  Tansittart  was  left  as  governor,  and 
abeady,  in  1760,  he  had  thoT^ht  it  desirable  to  remove  Meer  Jaffier, 
the  Company's  creature,  from  the  throne  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
replace  him  by  Meer  Oossim,  hia  son-in-law.  The  step  was  an 
unwise  one.  The  new  viceroy  was  of  less  malleable  materials  than 
his  predecessor,  and  speedily  came  to  look  with  great  anger  at  the 
constant  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  perpetrated  by  the  English 
traders.  He  qnarrelled  especially,  with  a  gentleman  who  occupied 
the  advanced  factory  of  Patna  h%h  up  the  Ganges.  To  be  out  of 
the  influence  of  Calcutta,  he  withdrew  his  capital  from  Moorshedabad 
to  Monghir,  and  all  seemed  tending  towards  war.  It  was  in  vain 
tlat  Mr,  Vansittart  went  himself  to  Monghir,  arranged  for  the 
payment  of  inland  duties,  and  received  as  a  sign  of  peace  a  present 
of  ^0,000.  An  embassy  sent  from  Calcutta  to  complete  the 
pacification  was  fallen  on  and  murdered  at  Moorshedabad,  and  under 
the  dromaetancea  wax  became  inevitable.     The  advance  of  the 
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TSnglwh  was  lapid  and  tiiumphont ;  Moorshedabad  fell,  and  after  a 
nine  days'  siege  Mongliir  itself  was  taken.    The  Nabob  found  it 
neoessaiy  to  fly,  but  before  he  fled,  with  the  assistance  of  a  renegade 
Frenchman    called    Sombre,  he   committed    a   crime  ^^„^^^ 
similar  to  that  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.    On  the    of  PatoA. 
5fli  October  1763  the  whole  of  the  English  residents  "**- 
of  the  Patna  factory  (160  in  number),  enclosed  within  their  prison 
walls,  were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  their  mangled  remains 
thrown  into  two  wells.    One  alone  escaped.    The  Bajah  and  his 
instmment  Sombre  fled  into  the  district  of  a  neighbouring  nabob, 
Snjah  Dowlah  of  Oude,  at  whose  court  was  tarrying,  in  a  condition 
between  exile  and  prisoner,  the  Mogul  Shah  Allum,  who  had  been 
driven  from  his  throne  at  Delhi  by  the  advance  of  the  Mohrattas. 
Snjah  Dowlah  had  been  appointed  vizier,  and  virtually  wielded  all 
the  power  that  was  left  to  the  descendants  of  the  Moguls.    With 
these  allies  Sujah  Dowlah  advanced  to  meet  the  English,  and  suffered, 
on  the  23rd  of  October,  at  Buxar,  higher  up  the  river  ,^^^  ^^ 
than  Patna,  a  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Major  Buxar. 
Munro.    The  fruit  of  the  victory  was  the  person  of  ^^"**- 
Shah  AUnm  himself,  and  backed  now  by  his  authority,  the  English 
pressing  on  in  their  victorious  course,  the  following  year  entered 
Allahabad,  the  chief  city  of  Oude. 

Victory  in  war  and  increased  dominion  had  only  increased  the 
maladministration  of  the  India  Company,  which  reached  jjaiadmini*- 
such  a  pitch,  that  in  1765  it  became  necessary  again  to  tration  of  the 
despatch  Olive  to  the  scene  of  action.     This  was  not      "i***^- 
done  without  the  most  vigorous  opposition.    Two  great  parties  had 
long  divided  the  India  House  in  London.     Mr.  Sullivan  had  for  some 
time  exercised  a  paramount  authority  there.      Olive  had  appeared 
as  his  rival.    Both  parties  lavished  their  wealth  in  creating  votes,  and 
a  factious  struggle  arose  in  the  heart  of  the  Company.    At  length 
the  general  voice  seemed  to  declare  that  Olive  alone  could  restore 
order  in  the  mismanaged  Presidency.    Olive  saw  his  opportunity. 
He  publicly  refused  to  go  out  as  long  as  Sullivan  occupied  the  place 
of  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors.     The  proprietors  were  so 
frightened  by  this  threat,  that  when  the  day  of  election  of  directors 
arrived,  Sullivan  found  himself  unable  to  carry  more  than  half  of 
his  list  of  directors,  and  Olive's  friends  were  triumphant.   ^^^^  retunw 
He  was  sent  out  with  full  powers,  and  authorized  to   to  India, 
override  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  although  usually       ^ 
the  governor  was  entitled  to  only  one  vote.     The  stru^^le  for  litUica 
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and  iU-gotteii  goia  wob  oatried  on.  to  tlie  moment  of  bia  utitbI. 
Only  a  few  days  before  he  landed  the  vicoroyalty  of  Bengal  had 
been  sold,  contrary  to  all  justice,  to  tie  illegitimate  boh  of  Sleer  Jaffler 
for  £140,000,  But  the  ecene  was  speedily  changed.  In  two  daya 
Clive  and  the  Comioittee  who  accompanied  hiiu  had  mastered  the 
state  of  atlairs  and  declared  their  dictatorial  authority.  At  tha 
dread  of  hia  name  alone  Sujah  Dowlah  aought  peace.  He  compelled 
Meer  CoKsini  and  hia  agent  Sombre,  who  had  oi^anized  the  massaore 
of  Patna,  to  leave  his  domiuioiia,  and  a  treaty  wos  made  in  aocor- 
dance  witli  Olive's  view,  that  for  the  present  it  was  better  to  strengthen 
than  increase  our  domiuiona.  By  this  treaty  Sujah  Dowlak  retained 
his  provinceR,  surrendering  only  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allahabad, 
which  were  given  as  an  imperial  dominion  to  Shah  Allum.  In  return 
the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  aud  Bahar,  were  granted  for  all 
administrative  purposes  to  the  Company,  who  thud  became  nominal 
as  well  as  real  princes  of  India.  The  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  pensioned 
with  a  yearly  incoiue.  Thia  was  the  beginning  of  a  syfitem  which 
played  a  great  part  in  our  Indian  history.  By  this  means  tlic 
Company  were  secured  a  revenue  of  two  millions.  But  even  yet 
Clive  thought  it  imprudent  to  place  the  administration  in  Eoropean 
hands,  and  selected  as  native  Prime  Minister  a  Maliommedan, 
Mahomed  Reza  Khaa.  This  choice  was  made  deliberately,  in  spite 
it  the  claima  of  Nuncomar,  the  chief  of  the  Bengal  Brahmins.  The 
rivaliy  between  these  two  chiels  bore  notable  fruit  afterwards. 
Bavii^  settled  our  difficulties  with  the  natives,  Clive  tamed  tc 
domeetio  reforms ;  he  deprived  the  militoiy  of  a  large  allowance, 
called  "  double  batta,"  which  they  had  received  from  Meer  Joffier, 
and  quelled,  with  incomparable  v%onr  and  sagacity,  a  mutiny  which 
arose  in  consequence  ;  he  forbade  civilians  to  receive  presents  &om 
the  native  princes,  and  restrained  officials  from  engaging  in  private 
Ltading,  while  he  himself  set  on  admirable  example  of  disintei«sted- 
nees.  Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  superintend  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  but  was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England  (Jan,  1767). 
While  the  events  that  have  been  mentioned  were  going  on  in  Bengal, 
,^,„).  the  southern  Preddency  had  had  its  own  difficulties 

Kkou  \  iin  to  contend  with.  Immediately  above  the  plains  of  the 
•txi«w4ii.  Camatic  lies  the  hill  country  of  Mywra,  and  there  & 
new  power  had  been  established  by  the  ablest  opponent  we  ever 
met  in  India,  Hyder  Ali.  A  Mahommedan  of  low  birth,  a  freebooter, 
a  rebel,  and  commandei-in-ehief  of  the  Mysore  army,  he  succeeded 
at*laatin  eatablisbing  himself  on  the  thione  of  the  Hindoo  Rajah. 
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in  confederation  with  the  Nizam  of  the  Decoan,  some- 
times with  the  Mahiattas  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  Hyder  kept  up  a 
continual  war  with  the  English.  His  army  of  100,000  men  was 
organized  in  the  European  fashion.  Though  unable  to  write,  his 
letentive  memory  enabled  him  to  be  a  most  dangerous  diplomatist, 
and  though  beaten  in  the  field,  his  activity  kept  the  English  army 
in  constant  movement  and  exhausted  the  Company's  resources.  To 
saoh  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  Olive's  reforms  were  counter- 
balanced, and  in  1769  Indian  stock  fell  sixty  per  cent. 

Such  threatening  appearances  in  the  commercial  career  of  the  Com- 
pany, the  constant  scandal  of  their  factious  struggle  in  London,  and 
the  anomaly  becoming  every  day  more  striking  of  a  body  of  merchants 
exercising,  and  exercising  very  badly,  sovereign  rights  over  large 
conquered  districts,  excited  the  attention  of  Parliament.  Chatham, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  intended  to  have  enforced  the  rights  of  the 
down ;  and  the  Company  only  escaped  some  interference  of  the  kind 
by  offering  to  establish  supervisors  of  its  own  and  to  pay  the  English 
Ciovemment  £400,000  a  year.  But  in  1773  matters  had  become 
much  worse ;  a  fearful  famine  had  devastated  Bengal,  corpses  choked 
and  infected  the  Ganges,  the  fish  and  fowl  became  uneatable,  more 
than  half  the  population  are  said  to  have  been  swept  away.  It  was 
felt  that  no  properly  conducted  Government  could  have  ^^^^^^ 
permitted  such  an  evil ;  and  when  in  1772  the  imited  BengaL 
effects  of  the  Madras  wars  and  the  Bengal  famine  reduced  ^^^°' 
the  funds  of  the  Company  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  they  had  to  demand  of 
Parliament  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling,  legislation  became  inevitable. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  a  Committee  of  inquiry  had  reported, 
and  again  in  the  autumn  another  secret  committee  had  been  named  ; 
upon  their  report  Lord  North  formed  what  is  known  as  the  Kegulatiiig 
Act  By  this  he  granted  the  Company  their  loan,  lugnuting  Act, 
relieved  them  of  their  annual  tribute  to  the  State,  ^'^** 
and  allowed  them  to  export  their  bonded  tea,  with  what  disastrous 
effects  in  America  has  been  already  seen.  In  exchange  he  confined 
their  interest  to  six  per  cent,  till  the  loan  was  paid,  and  afterwards 
to  eight  per  cent. ;  and,  proceeding  to  the  organization  of  their 
government,  he  established  a  supreme  court  upon  the  English  model, 
made  the  Governor  of  Bengal  Governor-General  of  India,  and 
appointed  by  name  in  Parliament  a  new  Council.  Warren  Hastings, 
already  Governor  of  Bengal,  was  made  the  first  Governor-General ; 
Barwell,  a  member  of  the  existing  Council,  was  continued  in  his  office ; 
General  Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Philip  Francis^  were  nam^d 
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as  the  new  membexB.  Dnzing  the  diBcoflsions  lelative  to  this  Act 
nmch  blame  hiad  been  thrown  on  dive,  and  though  a  formal  vote 
oif  censure  was  mollifiisd  by  the  words,  that ''  Robert  Lord  Olive  did 
at  the  same  time  render  great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country," 
i^ifc  ^  the  trouble  he  underwent  preyed  upon  a  morbid  mind 

^^  and  a  body  weakened  by  disease  so  much  that  he  com« 

mitted  suicide  (Nov.  1774). 

The  interest  which  has  hitherto  centred  upon  Olive  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings.  An  Indian  statesman 
by  profession,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  both  of 
native  and  European  populations,  he  had  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  Qovemment  of  B^iigal  in  1772.  The  post  was  not  a  light  one : 
in  India  a  people  in  the  last  stages  of  distress,  a  Gk)vemment  full  of 
abuses,  a  small  dominant  population  who  believed  their  sole  duty 
was  to  acquire  wealth  rapidly ;  in  England  a  factious  and  fluctuating 
body  of  governors  whose  chief  object  was  high  dividends.  Such 
were  the  conditions  under  which  Hastings  had  to  act. 
A  change  in  the  management  of  the  land  tax  produced 
a  larger  revenue  with  less  oppression;  the  country, 
freed  from  marauders,  was  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  taxes ;  but 
this  was  little.  Bumours  were  afloat  that  Beza  Khan,  the  finance 
minister,  was  peculating  largely.  On  the  accusation  of  Nuncomar, 
his  old  rival,  he  was  apprehended  by  Hastings,  who  either  believed 
the  charges  or  acted  in  obedience  to  the  Company's  orders. 
On  examination  he  was  acquitted,  but  not  replaced  in  his  office, 
nor  was  Nuncomar  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  the  administration 
was  kept  in  English  hands.  The  Viceroy,  an  infant,  was  deprived 
of  half  his  allowance,  and  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  our 
old  ally  Shah  Allum,  who  had  made  friends  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  the  English,  Allahabad  and  Oorah  were  resumed  and  sold 
to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of  rupees.  More  than  that, 
for  a  further  sum  of  forty  lacs  English  troops  were  basely  let  to 
that  prince  to  destroy  his  enemies,  the  neighbouring  Afghan  con- 
querers  of  Eohilcund.  All  these  measures  seem  to  have  been  dic- 
tated primarily  by  a  desire  for  an  increased  revenue.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  the  Regulating  Act  took  effect,  and  the  new  council- 
lors arrived  in  the  Hooghly.  The  man  of  the  most  importance  and 
activity  among  them  was  Philip  Francis,  who  is  now  generally 
accepted  as  being  the  author  of  "  Junius*  Letters."  The  other  two 
always  voted  with  him,  and  all  three  came  out  with  strong  prejudices 
and  a  determination  to  oppose  Hastings.    The  new  Governor-General 
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thersfote  found  himself  at  once  in  a  permanent  minority,  for,  as  be* 
fore,  he  had  hnt  one  vote  in  the  Council.  Barwell,  the  Indian 
member  of  the  new  Conncil,  always  voted  with  him.  There  arose 
therefore  a  fierce  straggle  for  power,  and  the  new  councillors  made 
haste  to  seek  on  all  sides  grounds  for  attackrog  Hastings.  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  any  charges  against 
him.  Kuncomar,  who  had  been  heavily  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  the  vacant  place  of  Reza  Khan,  charged  him  with  having 
been  bribed  to  pardon  that  great  official;  and  Francis  and  his 
partiBans  determined  to  confront  Nuncomar  with  Hastings  at  the 
council  board.  The  Gk)vemor-Qeneral  rightly  refused  to  preside  at 
what  was  virtually  his  own  trial ;  but  upon  his  dissolving  the 
Council  the  three  new  members  declared  it  not  dissolved,  and  con- 
tinued the  inquiry.  Fortune  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hastings  the 
means  of  freeing  himself  from  this  awkward  dilemma.  A  private 
chaxge  of  forgery  was  brought  against  Nuncomar,  and  he  was  tried 
before  the  new  supreme  court.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
chaxge  was  fostered  by  Hastings,  he  himself  asserted  upon  oath  that  he 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;  at  all  events  it  was  carried  to  its 
conclusion,  and  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  his  colleagues  found  the  charge 
proved,  and  condemned  Nuncomar  to  death.  Impey,  an  old  school- 
fellow of  Hastings,  whose  career  showed  him  not  to  be  above  suspicion, 
is  by  many  held  to  have  acted  corruptly ;  but  his  colleagues  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he  did  anything  worse  than 
import  into  India  the  habits  and  feelings  of  Europe  when  he  suffered 
the  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  out.  No  doubt  this  was  a  shock 
to  the  moral  feelings  of  the  Hindoos,  to  whom  forgery  was  not  the 
grave  offence  that  it  is  to  us.  However  this  may  be,  the  death  of 
Nuncomar  secured  the  supremacy  of  Hastings.  There  was  no  one 
brave  enough  to  bring  charges  either  true  or  false  against  one  whose 
vengeance  seemed  to  have  struck  down  the  head  of  their  religion. 
His  supremacy  was  soon  still  further  secured;  by  the  death  of 
Monson  he  found  himself,  by  means  of  his  own  casting  vote,  master 
of  the  Council.  One  more  violent  struggle  took  place,  after  which 
he  was  able  to  act  according  to  his  own  judgment,  although  con- 
stantly thwarted  by  Francis,  In  the  height  of  his  difficulties  he  had 
lodged  a  conditional  resignation  with  his  agent  in  London,  and  his 
agent,  alarmed  by  the  news  from  India,  had  presented  it  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  his  triumph  in  Calcutta,  a  ship  arrived  with  a  new 
member  of  the  Council  and  the  news  that  the  Govemor-Gteneral  had 
resigned.    Hastings  poHitively  refused  to  latiiy  l\ift  s^^e^,  oi  \vtf^  ^^\^ 
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wMch  lie  declared  was  unaiithonzed  by  Mm.  The  bitter  contest 
whidi  aiose  ficom  this  sabject  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Oonrt  of  Justice  for  arbitntion.  Sir  El^ah  Impey  again  settled  the 
question  in  Hastings*  &toux. 

TTftafa'tiga  ooald  now  torn  his  thoughts'to  what  was  his  constant  object, 
Bif  opBMiiiM  ^^  aggrandieement  of  our  power  in  India,  and  his  view 
totiM  seems  to  have  been  to  enter  into  dose  alliances  with  the 

great  Mahommedan  Princes,  the  Nabob-Vizier  of  Oude 
and  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  to  render  them  dependent  on  the  English 
by  means  of  large  subsidies,  and  by  their  assistance  oppose  an  efifec- 
tual  barrier  to  the  great  and  increasing  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous  rivals  to  the  English.  Affairs  in 
the  dependent  Presidency  of  Madras  gave  him  an  opportunity  for 
canying  out  this  policy.  Mismanagement  and  peculation  had  been  as 
rife  there  as  in  Bengal  The  Bigah  of  Tanjore,  a  Mahratta  prince, 
had  been  dispossessed  in  fSeiYour  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  an  old  ally 
of  the  English.  This  measure  was  disallowed  by  the  directors  at 
home.  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  out  as  governor  to  re-establish  the 
Bajah.    The  same  struggle  between  the  Governor  and  his  Council 

'  as  had  been  seen  in  Calcutta  took  place  in  Madras,  but  proceeded  to 
even  greater  extremities.  The  Council  arrested  Lord  Pigot,  who  died 
a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  Thus  the  policy  of  restitution  was  crushed, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Mahratta  Bajah  of  Tanjore  were  neglected. 
In  Bombay,  too,  constant  disputes  had  arisen  with  the  Mahratta 
chiefis  of  Poonah,  so  that  the  whole  of  that  great  confederacy  was 
ready  for  war.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  such  a  war,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Mahrattas  had  spread  over  much  of  India. 
The  descendants  of  Sivajee,  like  the  descendants  of  most  Indian 
conquerors,  had  sunk  into  roUfam^amU  at  Satara,  delegating  their 
real  power  to  their  viceroy,  called  the  Peishwa  of  Poonah,  whose 
office  was  hereditary.  Dependent  o£^oots  of  this  power  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  hills  of  the  Malwa  under  the  great  princes 
Sindia  and  Holkar ;  in  Berar  under  a  prince  called  the  Bonslah,  in 
Gujerat  under  the  Guicowar,  and  in  the  extreme  south  in  Tanjore ; 
while  bands  of  Mahratta  horsemen  had,  as  we  have  seen,  seized  upon 
Delhi,  and  expelled  for  a  time  Shah  AUum,  the  Great  Mogul,  who  had 
however  made  terms  with  them,  and  was  now  again  seated  upon  his 
ancestral  throne.  With  this  vast  power,  already  on  bad  terms  with 
both  the  Bonthem  Presideiicies,  it  waa  ^mwotck.^  \2wa.t  the  French 

were  intriguing.     With,  his  usual  vigour  "Hfts^xiS^  ^^  ^^\erasms^ 
to  forestall  war,  which  he  saw  waa  \ue^\»\Aft.    l£o^  ^Oa^  ^^a^cft*^ 
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in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  Council,  an  aimy  was  at  once 
deflpatched  sonthwiod  to  act  through  Bundelcund.  The  command 
was  giTen  to  Colonel  Qoddaid.  But  Hastings,  who  seldom  acted  a 
straightforward  part,  intrigued  at  the  same  time  with  the  Bonslah  and 
with  Bajonaut  Bao,  a  deposed  Feishwa,  now  a  refugee  in  Bombay. 
Upon  the  news  that  France  and  England  had  declared  war,  still 
farther  energy  was  infused  into  military  affairs ;  and  Chandemagore, 
near  Calcutta,  and  Fondicherry,"  just  south  of  Madras,  two  French 
settlementSy  were  captured.  The  Mahratta  war  was  not  without  its 
reyexses.  The  Bombay  army  was  surrounded  near  Foonah,  and 
escaped  only  on  ignominious  teims ;  but  Goddaid  upheld  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms,  and  defeated  Sindia  and  Holkar,  while  Captain 
Fopham  took  the  almost  impregnable  castle  of  Gwalior.  The  war 
was  z^iarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the  presence  of  the 
Teteran  General  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  was  despatched  from  England 
to  take  the  command. 

But  all  prospect  of  carrying  out  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Hastings 
for  subjugating  the  Mahrattas  was  suddenly  clouded.  EMttngi'  poUcf 
News  arrived  in  1780  that  Hyder  Ali,  who  had  long  ^5^7 
been   watching   his  opportunity,  had  pounced  upon  •*▼»!»•. 
Madras.    He  saw  the  English  engaged  in  a  vast  Indian  war,  he 
knew  that  their  arms  were  not  successful  in  America,  he  expected 
the  speedy  arrival  of  a  large  French  force,  his  time  had  come  at  last, 
and  he  flung  himself  in  irresistible  numbers  upon  the  Camatic. 
The  English  were  virtually  taken  by  surprise ;  one  army  under 
Colonel  Baylie  was  destroyed,  a  second  under  Sir  Hector  Munro 
saved  itself  by  rapid  flight.    In  a  moment  Hastings  comprehended 
the  new  situation  of  affairs  ;  the  news  reached  Calcutta  on  the  23rd 
of  September,  on  the  25th  he  was  ready  with  a  complete  new  plan 
of  operations.    He  offered  peace  and  alliance  to  the  Mahrattas ; 
he  embarked  all  available  troops  for  Madras;  in  virtue  of  the 
supremacy  of  Bengal,  he  ventured  to  suspend  Whitewell,  the  in- 
competent Governor  of  Madras ;  he  gave  the  command  to  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  and  sent  also  vast    sums  of  money  thither.     It  was  to 
sustain  this  great  effort,  without  if  possible  diminishing  the  gains 
of  the  Company,  that  Hastings  committed  the  rest  of  those  acts 
of  oppression   which  were  afterwards    alleged   against   him.    To 
supply  the  greed  of  his  employers  he  had  Bold  "Enlds&i  Xs^^-^r^  \f\ 
destroy  the  BoMllas  ;  in  bis  great  struggle  ioi  ■powct  \l'&    5>»jeftAs».^ 
had  strained  the  law  in  the  case  of  Nuncomax  •,  to  EO^g^T^  ^Si»lfcsl!w^ 
Ju3  Mahratta  and  MyBore  wars  he  stooped  to  aci^oxia  oi 
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ii^iutioe  and  cnieltj.  The  letmn  of  Sir  Eyie  Coote  le-estab- 
lifihed  afoin  at  Madias,  he  won  a  great  victoiy  at  Porta  Novo  and  a 
second  at  PoUilore.  The  general  peace  in  1783  put  a  condosion  to 
the  war,  which  had  been  continued  by  Tippoo  upon  the  death  of 
his  father  Hyder  AIL  Hastings  had  succesded  in  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Uie  Mahrattas,  and  had  ids  hands  fiiee  for  carrying  on 
with  energy  operations  against  Mysorey  the  Dutch,  and  the  French 
fleet  under  De  Suffiren.  All  the  Dutch  settlements  had  been  cap- 
tured ;  .five  great  indedsiye  battles  had  been  fought  between  De 
Suffiren  and  Sir  Edward  Hughes ;  but  no  striking  adyantages  had 
been  won  over  l^ppoo,  who  had  even  met  with  some  successes  on 
the  Malabar  eoast  With  the  European  nations  terms  had  been  ar- 
ranged in  France ;  with  Tippoo  a  peace  was  made  on  the  conditions 
of  the  mutual  restorations  of  conquest 

To  return  to  the  conduct  of  Hastings.  On  the  first  alarm  of  war  with 
Bobfewy  of  Hyder  Ali,  he  had  demanded  troops  firom  Cheyte  Singh, 
otafto  BiBgh.  the  Bigah  of  Benares,  as  from  a  feudatory  of  the  Empire. 
This  demand  was  annually  renewed,  together  with  the  customary 
tribute  of  ^£60,000.  Upon  this  being  delayed  it  was  raised  to  ;£500,000. 
This  was  stUl  unpaid  when  Hastings  determined  to  make  a  personal 
visit  to  Benares.  He  entered  the  city  with  an  absurdly  inadequate 
guard,  and  put  Cheyte  Singh  under  arrest ;  an  iosurrection  was  the 
consequence,  and  Hastings  was  for  a  time  confined  to  his  house  by 
the  populace  and  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life.  Perfectly  calm  and 
unmoved  in  the  midst  of  his  dangers,  he  yielded  not  one  step ;  he 
succeeded  in  letting  the  neighbouring  troops  hear  of  his  danger; 
Major  Popham  came  to  his  rescue,  and  routed  the  people  of  Benares ; 
Cheyte  Singh  was  driven  from  his  country,  a  new  rajah,  with  a 
much  enlarged  tribute,  was  put  in  his  place ;  his  fortress  at  Bidzegur 
and  all  his  property  was  seized.  Hastings  at  once  proceeded  to 
similar  acts  in  Gude.  He  entered  into  a  nefarious  compact  with 
the  Nabob  to  rob  his  mother  and  grandmother  of  their  money. 
These  two  ladies  lived  at  Fyzabad,  the  ancient  capital  of  SujiJi 
sobbeiy  of  Che  Dowlah ;  his  son^  the  reigning  Nabob  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah, 
BegvBuofovdA.  jj^d  withdrawn  to  the  new  city  of  Lucknow.  The 
Begums  possessed  large  landed  property  and  Sujah  Dowlah's 
treasure;  it  was  agreed  between  Hastings  and  Asaph  Ul  Dowlah 
that  this  should  be  taken  from  them,  the  landed  property  going  to 
the  Nabob,  the  money  being  received  as  payment  for  heavy  arrears 
due  from  the  Nabob  to  the  English.  A  lengthened  siege  and 
partial  £unine  did  not  effect  the  puipo&^  oi  t\v«  'plunderers  ;  it  was 
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loimd  neeeseaiy  to  seize,  to  imprison,  to  starve,  and  torture  two  aged 
enniiGlia,  the  princesses'  chief  Mends  and  ministers,  before  treasure 
to  the  amount  of  about  a  million  could  be  wrung  from  them ;  the 
excuse  alleged  for  such  unmitigated  wickedness  was  that  the  Begums 
had  intrigued  for  an  insurrection  in  Oude.    Again  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
was  on  the  spot  to  give  his  voice  in  feivour  of  Hastings  when  the 
rumours  on  which  these  charges  were  based  were  submitted  to  him. 
Whatever  excuses  might  be  found  for  such  actions,  in  the  difficulties 
of  Hastings'  position  and  the  peculiarity  of  Indian  Diipiearania 
habits,  it  was  certain  that  the  condition  and  rights  of  b>«i«>ul 
a  Company  which  had  become  a  sovereign  ruler,  and  was  at  once 
under  the  necessity  of  demanding  a  loan  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  and 
guilty  of  what  could  not  but  sound  to  English  ears  as  acts  of  the 
cruellest  oppression,  must  form  a  chief  topic  of  parlia-  ^^^^^^^ 
mentaiy  discussion.    Accordingly,  in  1781,  two  com-  laqnizy. 
xnittees  had  been  formed  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  ^^^ 
India.    Their  reports  were  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  time  being  accordingly 
demanded  Hastings'  recall.    To  this  the  directors,  as  by  law  they  had 
a  right  to  do,  refused  to  listen,  but  the  matter  could  not   be 
dropped,  and  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  Dnndu'i  sni. 
coalition  ministry  Mr.  Dundas  produced  a  Bill  for  the  *^**- 
regulation  of  India.    His  view  was  that  the  Governor-General's 
power  should  be  increased,  and  the  office  given  to  some  great 
independent  nobleman  such  as  Lord  Comwallis.    Not  only  was 
this  Bill  regarded  as  a  party  measure,  and  by  no  means  of  sufficient 
breadth  for  its  object,  but  also  it  was  felt  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  should  be  handled  by  Government  itself.    In  pursuance 
of  this  view,  in  the  autumn  session  of  the  same  year  fox's  ntdiaBoi. 
Fox  brought  forward  his  great  India  BilL    The  faults  *'®^' 
to  be  remedied  were  sufficiently  obvious ;  a  trading  company  had  by 
a  strange  turn  of  fortune  become  a  governor  of  large  provinces,  and 
had  again  and  again  engaged  in  extensive  wars.    It  was  plain  that 
the  functions  of  the  merchant  and  the  governor  were  not  only 
distinct  but  antagonistic    The  claims  of  the  proprietors  for  large 
dividends,  and  the  duty  of  the  directors  to  work  for  the  financial 
benefit  of  their  employers,  was  certain  to  blind  them  to  acts  of 
injustice  which  had  a  tendency  to  fill  their  coffers.    The  main 
principle  of  any  great  India  Bill  must  have  been  the  resumption  by 
the  Crown  of  its  inherent  Imperial  rights,  which  it  had  suffered 
accidentally  to  fall  into  disuse.    Accordingly,  ¥03. '^xcr^Q^ii^'*^^^^ 
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tlie  authoxity  which  the  Oompany  had  ezerdsed  ahould  be  tzancf ened 
to  a  body  of  seyen  commiflBioneny  nomixiated  in  FarlianiexLt  and 
capable  (^  holding  office  for  four  yeaxSi  after  which  the  Tacancies 
occurring  in  that  body  were  to  be  filled  np  by  the  Crown.  To  them, 
as  tmsteesy  was  to  be  transferred  also  ^  whole  property  of  the 
Company.  But  the  management  of  this  property  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Company  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  subordinate  council  of 
directors,  proprietors  each  of  them  of  £2000  stock,  acting  under  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior  coundL  The  vacancies  in  the  sub- 
ordinate council  were  to  be  filled  by  the  Court  of  proprietors.  There 
were  additional  stipulations  for  the  purpose  of  checking  monopolies, 
the  acceptance  of  presents,  the  hiring  out  of  British  forces,  and  changes 
in  the  tenure  of  land,  regulations  in  fact  attempting  to  reoioye  the 
principal  known  abuses  of  the  Indian  Gk>vemment.  The  Bill  was  a 
thorough  and  great  Bill,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the 
freedom  which  the  Gtovemment  enjoyed  from  any  party  pledges  in 
the  matter,  ahould  have  raised  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  party  politics, 

ouMUMstiitt.  ^^*  ^*  ^^^  **  ^^^  furiously  assaulted.  There  were 
raised  against  it  two  objections,  corresponding  to  the 
two  councils  which  it  proposed  to  erect  First,  it  was  urged  that  it 
was  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  that  patronage  so 
enormous  as  that  of  India  should  be  vested  even  for  a  time  in  any 
hands  but  those  of  the  Eong  himseli^  As  Lord  Thurlow  said,  when 
the  Bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords, ''  the  King  will  in  hxX  take 
the  diadem  with  his  own  hands  and  place  it  on  the  head  of  Mr. 
Fox."  What  rendered  this  defect  more  glaring  was,  that  the  new 
conunittee  was  named  in  the  Act,  and  that  all  seven  members  of  it 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  present  administration,  so  that 
a  fresh  and  overwhelming  source  of  influence  was  secured  to  Mr. 
Fox's  friends.  It  was  urged,  secondly,  that  even  granting  the 
necessity  and  wisdom  of  such  a  transference  of  political  power,  the 
establishment  of  the  second  council  for  the  management  of  the 
conmierce  of  the  Company  was  a  violent  and  unnecessary  infraction  of 
chartered  rights.  Bad  financial  management,  as  apart  from  their 
political  conduct,  could  not  be  alleged  against  the  Company,  nor  did 
it  seem  probable  that  commerce  would  be  better  managed  under 
the  direction  of  a  parliamentary  Committee,  even  though  working 
through  a  subordinate  council  of  merchants,  than  if  left  exclusively 

^  The  patronage  was  worth  more  than  £800,000  a  year ;  besides  the  goyemor  and 
the  conndlB,  ibere  was  one  place  of  £26,000  a  year,  one  of  £16,000,  five  of  £10,000,  flye 
of £9000,000  of  4T600,Um»<a£aiM,tgBA»fnu 

ik'diilV    mniiUt  m  Mm    It      .    < 
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in  mercantile  hands ;  befiddes,  no  later  than  1780,  the  charter  of  the 
Company  had  been  renewed,  and  to  deprive  it  of  the  snperintendence 
of  its  own  trade  was  a  manifest  breach  of  that  charter.  Such  were 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Opposition,  and  they  were  largely  echoed 
in  the  conntry,  where  the  coalition,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
England,  was  highly  unpopular.  The  feeling  out  of  doors  is  shown 
by  a  wdl-known  caricature  which  represents  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  Carlo  Fox  Khan,  crowned  and  riding  on  a  state  elephant. 
However,  the  Bill  was  triumphantly  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  the  coalition  majority  was  overwhelming. 

But  the  King,  who  hated  his  ministers,  and  whose  pride  wa6 
touched  in  its  tenderest  point  by  this  Bill,  was  determined  that  it 
should  never  become  law ;  rather  than  suffer  such  indignity  he 
would  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  exerting  a  prerogative  which  had 
loin  dormant  since  the  reign  of  William  III.,  or  take  refuge,  as  he 
was  fond  of  threatening,  in  Hanover.  He  was  saved  from  either 
alternative  by  a  plan  suggested  to  him  by  Lords  Thurlow  and  Temple, 
which,  although  open  to  the  charge  of  being  uncon-  ^^ 
stitutional,  prevented  the  Bill  from  passing  the  Upper  ivoearw  iti 
House.  These  two  noblemen,  using  the  hereditary  ^•^"»- 
right  of  British  Peers  to  advise  their  sovereign,  drew  up  and 
laid  before  George  a  strong  memorandum  against  the  Bill,  which 
they  called  "  a  plan  to  take  more  than  half  the  royal  power,  and  by 
that  means  disable  his  Majesty  for  the  rest  of  his  reign  ;*'  and  Temple 
suggested  that  the  BUI  might  be  stopped  in  the  House  of  Lords  if 
the  King  would  authorize  him  to  express  his  wishes.  The  King 
upon  this  supplied  him  with  a  paper  to  show  to  any  Lord  he 
pleased.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  "his  Majesty  allowed  Earl 
Temple  to  say  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  was  not  only 
not  his  friend,  but  would  be  considered  by  him  as  an  enemy,  and  if 
those  words  were  not  strong  enough,  Earl  Temple  might  use  what- 
ever words  he  might  deem  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose.*'  The 
effect  of  this  intimation,  acting  upon  the  minds  of  waverers  and  of 
those  who  prided  themselves  in  the  name  of  King's  friends,  was  to 
secure  a  majority  against  the  Bill.  On  the  17th  of  December  it 
was  lost  by  nineteen  votes,  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the  ministry 
voting  against  it.  The  King  thus  assumed  the  strange  position  of 
the  opponent  of  his  own  responsible  ministers.  In  fact,  hi«  condaet  «n- 
he  felt  the  power  of  the  hated  Whigs  closing  around  «w»»ti*«ttoiua. 
him,  and  thought  any  measure  justifiable  which  would  free  him 
bom  their  grasp  and  enable  him  to  assume  IIiibXi  ^o^^qtl  \fs£LOGL  V^s»^ 
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been  the  constant  aim  of  his  policy.  Moieorer,  he  no  donl>t  relied 
somewhat  on  the  nnpopnlazity  eocdted  by  the  coalition,  and  on  the 
apparently  nnpzindpled  and  fiictions  conduct  of  the  united  leadeis. 
^Hiat  his  conduct  is  incompatible  with  constitutional  monarchy  there 
can  be  no  doubt  If  he  disliked  his  ministeEs'  measures  he  had  one 
straightforward  couise  open  to  him ; — he  should  have  dismissed  them ; 
if  their  majority  was  overwhelming^  he  should  have  dissolved 
Parliament;  if  he  could  not  command  a  majority  in  the  new 
Parliament,  he  was  bound  to  submit.  An  underhand  opposition  to 
ministers^  who  are  alone  responsible  to  the  nation,  is  entirely 
destructive  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  the  very 
existence  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Of  course  the  uproar  raised 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  great  Motion  after  motion  con- 
denmatory  of  the  action  of  the  King  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
carried  hj  great  miyorities.  The  ministry  determined  that  the 
responsibility  of  removing  them  should  be  left  to  the 
King,  who,  perceiving  the  necessary  consequence  of  his 
late  step,  on  the  18th  of  December,  sent  the  under  secretaries  to  teU 
the  ministers  they  were  dismissed,  refusing  even  to  see  them  personally. 
The  great  Whig  party  and  tiie  great  following  of  Lord  North 
being  thus  removed  from  office,  it  became  a  question  where  a  ministry 
was  to  be  sought.  The  only  party  remaining  was  the  little  section 
of  Chatham's  followers,  headed  by  the  young  Pitt,  and  reinforced  by 
a  portion  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  they  may  now  be  considered  as 
incorporated,  although  for  several  years  Pitt's  policy  was  decidedly 
Libend.  To  this  youth  of  twenty-four  the  King  appealed  for  assis- 
Mtt  Morati  tiM  *^"^^  *^^  relying  on  his  own  genius,  he  had  the  audacity 
pranieniiip.  to  accept  the  struggle,  though  conscious  that  he  must 
""'  be  defeated  on  every  division.    There  followed  a  scene 

unparalleled  in  parliamentary  history.  The  Cabinet  had  to  be 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Upper  House ;  Lord  Thurlow 
became  Chancellor,  Earl  Gk>wer  President  of  the  Council,  Duke  of 
Rutland  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carmarthen  and  Lord  Sydney  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  Lord  Howe  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  this,  with 
Mr.  Pitt  himself,  was  the  whole  Cabinet  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  could  rely  only  on  Dundas  and  his  cousin  William  GrenviUe. 
When  the  writ  was  moved  for  a  new  election  for  Appleby  on  Pitt's 
taking  office,  it  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter ;  no  pity  or  favour 
was  extended  to  the  new  minister ;  Dundas  could  hardly  get  a 
hearing  on  ministerial  business,  motions  of  great  importance  were 
preaaed  on  even  though  Pitt  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat,  and  so  certain 
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did  Fox  feel  of  lestoiation  to  office,  that  lie  wrote  to  a  Mend  in  Dublin 
that  he  would  not  dismiBS  one  member  of  hiB  household  fmUou 
till  after  the  12th  of  January.  On  that  day  Pitt  was  JJJSS.^*^ 
to  make  his  appearance  as  Prime  Minister.  An  address  i7m. 
liad  been  delivered  to  the  King  praying  against  either  an  adjournment 
or  dissolution,  for  this  was  the  step  which  Fox's  party  chiefly  feared. 
On  a  favourable  reply  to  this  address,  short  Christmas  holidays  had 
been  allowed,  and  the  House  had  to  meet  again  on  the  12tJi.  In 
those  few  days  Pitt  had  got  ready  an  India  BiU,  but  before  he  was 
allowed  to  produce  it  Fox  had  succeeded  in  carrying  no  less  than 
five  motions  against  the  Government,  one  of  them  pointing  to 
'^  unconstitutional  abuse  of  his  Majesty's  sacred  name."  In  spite  of 
this  Pitt  produced  his  Bill,  which  was  similar  in  character  to  the  Bill 
he  afterwards  carried ;  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty- 
one,  which  on  its  second  reading  was  still  further  diminished  to 
eight 

Things  began  to  look  a  little  more  encouraging  for  the  minister.  He 
determined  with  great  wisdom  to  give  the  Opposition  nnmiMi  and 
rope,  and  urged  them  to  constant  violence  by  an  obstinate  ■•«»«i*y  «'  wtt 
r^nsal  to  say  whether  he  meant  to  dissolve  or  not.  The  language 
of  the  Opposition  had  been  so  violent  that  the  reaction  was  becoming 
strongly  marked  in  the  country.  ^'It  was  a  contest,"  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  '^  whether  the  nation  should  be  ruled  by  the  sceptre  of 
George  III.  or  by  the  tongue  of  Fox."  All  attempts  at  mediation 
fedled,  although  many  independent  members  attempted  to  effect  it. 
Fox's  hope  was,  that  if  Pitt  continued  to  avoid  dissolution  the  25th 
of  March  would  arrive  without  a  new  Parliament.  On  that  day  the 
Mutiny  Bill  expired,  and  he  hoped  by  refusing  to  renew  it  to  compel 
his  rival  to  resign.  But  the  tide  had  now  fedrly  begun  to  turn ; 
Pitf  s  bravery  was  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  while  the 
unmeasured  virulence  of  Fox  and  his  party  was  constantly  damaging 
them.  Pitt,  too,  had  won  great  admiration  by  refusing  for  himself 
although  his  private  means  amounted  to  scarcely  £300  a  year,  a  rich 
sinecure  called  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells.  This,  with  a  somewhat 
ironical  pride,  he  had  given  to  Colonel  Barr^  in  exchange  for  the 
pension  which  the  Rockingham  ministry  had  so  scandalously  given 
\\\rc\.  The  threats  that  supplies  should  be  stopped  seemed  to  many 
moderate  people  factious  and  improper,  and  numerous  addresses 
poured  in  irom  the  Corporation  of  London  and  other  towns.  On 
the  8th  of  March  Fox  played  what  may  be  called  his  last  card ;  he 
brought  in  a  paper  under  the  threatening  tiMe  oi^^'E.^Y^fiK^^^^D^i^^s^^^ 
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• 

the  King;*'  after  many  houn  of  debate  it  was  passed  by  a  majority 

-ifli— .  ^  ^"^  ®*^y*  ^*  ^^^^  plain  that  the  victory  of  Pitt  was 
seenxe  and  that  the  Opposition  had  rained  themselves. 
Accordingly^  when  on  the  next  day  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  on  there  was 
no  opposition,  and  having  by  firmness  and  moderation  fairly  weathered 
the  storm,  Pitt  on  the  26th  recommended  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Mndviteaof  Parliament.  The  elections  made  it  evident  that  the 
SjfflSyff.  feeling  of  the  nation  was  entirely  with  Pitt;  no  less  than 
iTsc  160  of  Fox's  Mends  lost  their  seats—''  Fox's  martyrs  " 

they  were  jocosely  called.  Several  great  contests  took  place,  the 
most  notorious  of  which  was  that  for  Yorkshire,  where  WUberforce 
was  brought  in  triumphantly  in  opposition  to  the  great  territorial 
houses,  and  that  for  Westminster,  where  Fox  himself  stood  against 
Lord  Hood  and  his  old  colleague  Wray,  who  had  become  a  minis- 
terialist The  poll  was  kept  open  forty  days,  amid  scenes  of 
indescribable  excitement.  For  twenty-three  days  Fox  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  poll,  but  at  length  the  strenuous  canvassing  of  his 
Mends,  added  to  the  charms  of  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, and  other  lady  politicians,  succeeded  in  placing  him  second 
on  the  list  As  more  votes  however  were  r^^istered  than  there  were 
voters,  obviously  some  fraud  had  been  committed,  and  a  scrutiny  was 
granted.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Whigs  held  illegally,  no  return  was 
made,  Westminster  was  unrepresented,  and  room  had  to  be  made  for 
Fox  in  the  close  borough  of  KirkwalL  It  was  not  till  the  following 
session  that  Pitt,  who,  with  some  want  of  liberality,  upheld  the 
conduct  of  the  High  Bailiff  in  refusing  the  return,  was  defeated  in 
the  House  on  the  subject  The  representatives  took  their  seats,  and 
Fox  got  ;£2000  damages  from  the  Bailiff. 

The  great  party  struggle  of  the  last  year,  which  had  terminated  in 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  and  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Tory  party  under  Pitt,  had  not  left  much  time  for  the  real 
requirements  of  the  State.  India,  Ireland,  the  finances, 
parliamentary  reform,  were  all  matters  which  pressed 
for  immediate  attention.  Firm  in  his  parliamentary  majority  and 
in  the  support  of  the  Bong,  Pitt  proceeded  to  handle  them.  The 
'  Badnt  ^*"^^^  "^^'^  naturally  in  a  bad  condition  at  the  close 
"***  of  an  unsuccessful  war.    The  funds  were  standing  only 

at  56  or  67,  the  unfunded  debt  was  upwards  of  £12,000,000,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List.    One  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  revenue  was  destroyed  by  systematic  smug- 
^ling  of  tea.    Men  of  otherwise  respectable  character  and  consider- 
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aUe  capital  waxe  embarked  in  this  trade.  Large  vessels  brongbt 
their  tea,  and  lay  o£f  at  some  distance,  distributing  their  cargoes  to 
email  Yessels,  which  landed  them  here  and  there  on  the  coast 
Begnlar  receiving-hoases  were  established  and  lines  of  carriers  which 
bronght  the  tea  to  the  towns.  It  was  estimated  that  the  smuggled 
tea  was  at  least  as  much  as  that  which  paid  duty.  Pitt  lowered  the 
duty  both  for  this  article  and  for  spirits,  the  other  great  smuggled 
commodity,  so  as  to  withdraw  the  temptation  from  the  smugglers. 
The  deficit  was  made  up  by  a  house  and  window  tax ;  this  is  known 
as  the  Commutation  Tax.  An  Act  called  the  Hovering  Act  was  also 
passed,  which  extended  the  limits  of  the  authority  of  the  revenue 
offieen  to  four  leagues  from  the  coast  Half  the  unfunded  debt  Pitt 
fiinded,  and  made  up  the  deficit,  which  he  considered  a  little  below 
a  miUion,  by  taxes  on  various  commodities.  These  arrangements 
though  they  show  no  great  novelty,  were  much  applauded  at  the 
time. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  for  general  legislation,  Pitt  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  in  his  India  BilL  It  was  very  like  the  p^^.^  ^^^^ 
one  which  had  been  defeated  the  preceding  year,  and  bul 
was  probably  chiefly  the  work  of  Dundas.  The  fate  of  *'*** 
Fox's  Bills  had  shown  the  strength  of  the  India  House,  while  the 
necessity  for  some  Government  control  was  acknowledged  by  all 
parties.  The  present  measure  was  therefore  one  of  compromise.  A 
new  ministerial  department  was  established  which  should  exercise 
the  whole  political  control  of  the  Company ;  this  was  to  be  called  the 
Board  of  Control  By  it  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  of 
double  government  which  continued  in  force  till  1858.  All  business 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  which  retained  the 
whole  patronage  except  the  appointment  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
and  other  higher  functionaries,  whose  appointment  was  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Crown ;  but  the  Board  of  Control  absolutely  dictated 
the  political  conduct  of  the  Government.  Thus  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Company  were  left  untouched ;  the  balance  of  influence  was 
not  upset  by  a  sudden  change  of  patronage ;  the  Board  of  Control, 
being  ministerial,  passed  in  or  out  of  office  with  the  ministry,  but 
India  was  secured  against  mercantile  views  of  policy  by  its  political 
management  being  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  a  merchant  com- 
pany. It  was  certainly  a  less  complete  Bill  than  its  predecessor,  it 
could  not  be  a  permanent  arrangement,  but  tided  over  the  present 
difficulty,  and  was  carried  without  serious  opposition. 

Much  jsiOTKi  diMcvilt  wf^s  the  settlemenl  ol  lisiaaA,  "Tsx^^wl^iSSMal 
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and  patriotic  demands  of  the  volnnteeray  wMch  liad  led  to  the  legis- 
ooBdiite«f  lation  of  1780  and  1782y  had  been  satisfied  by  those  mear 
^^'i*^  sniesy  bnt  had  been  followed,  as  is  always  the  case  in 

Ireland,  by  agitation  of  a  moie  xevolationaiy  character.  The  leader- 
ship of  the  movement  had  passed  from  Grattan  to  Flood,  rather  a 
demagogae  than  a  statesman,  and  the  volunteers,  a  national  and 
patriotic  body,  gradually  dwindled  to  nothing,  and  in  their  place 
arose  a  damorous  and  revolutionary  democracy.  The  cry  put  for- 
ward was  for  parliamentary  reform,  the  urgent  necessity  for  which 
was  indeed  obvious.  In  a  Parliament  of  300, 116  seats  were  held  by 
nominees  of  no  more  than  25  proprietors.  The  Gk)vemment  com- 
manded 186  votes,  pledged  to  them  in  exchange  for  the  possession  or 
hope  of  offices  or  pensions,  12  members  were  regarded  as  honest  sup- 
porters of  the  Gk)vemment,  the  r^^ular  Opposition  was  about  82, 30 
Whig  nominees,  and  62  members  of  the  popular  party.  To  this  Par- 
liament Flood  introduced  a  sweeping  measure  of  reform.  A  scene 
i]o«d'M  of  wild  uproar  was  the  consequence,  the  Bill  was  thrown 

^J2U^^  out  by  a  large  majority ;  no  better  success  attended  its  re- 
Nform.  introduction  in  a  more  moderate  form.  The  mob  rose  in 

wild  disorder,  and  acts  of  ferocious  cruelty  were  perpetrated.  The 
leader  of  this  movement  outside  Parliament  was  Napper  Tandy,  an 
ironmonger,  who  did  not  scruple  to  intrigue  with  the  Court  of  France. 
Some  of  the  lower  priests  were  also  engaged  on  the  popular  side,  but 
as  Flood  refused  the  franchise  to  the  Catholics  in  his  proposition,  the 
main  body  held  aloof  from  the  movement.  This  state  of  disorder 
Pitt  intended  to  improve  by  reforming  the  Parliament  in  a  more 
practical  and  moderate  manner  and  by  commercial  arrangements. 
All  attempts  at  parliamentary  reform  had  however  to  be  abandoned ; 
but  the  minister  felt  that  before  any  vigorous  measures  could  be 
adopted  it  was  necessary  to  grant  justice  to  the  people.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  to  complete  the  work  of  1780,  and  to  establish  real 
commercial  equality  between  England  and  Ireland.  At  the  same 
ntt'f  pouej  ^^6  he  strongly  held  that  equality  of  privilege  implied 
forireiuid.  equality  of  burdens.  In  accordance  with  this  view 
eleven  resolutions  were  brought  into  the  Irish  Parliament  and 
accepted  without  much  opposition.  By  these  the  restrictions  of  trade, 
which  had  already  been  removed  as  far  as  regarded  Europe  and  the 
West  Indies,  would  be  removed  in  like  manner  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world;  and  with  regard  to  imports,  England  and  Ireland 
would  become  one  nation,  so  that  goods  landed  in  Ireland  could  be 
re-impoited  into  England  without  fuxthex  dxity .  In  exchange  for  this* 
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all  the  hereditary  income  of  the  Crown,  which  was  derived  chiefly  from 
ciutomBy  beyond  the  som  of  £656,000  was  to  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  Imperial  navy.  Thus  the  money  paid  would  bear  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  gained  by  Ireland  by  the  extension  of  her 
trade.    Pitt,  sure  of  the  economical  soundness  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Bill  was  based,  only  courted  fall  discussion.    He  under- 
rated the  selfishness  of  the  commercial  interest.    On  the  ^^^^^ 
resolntionfl  being  introduced  to  the  English  Parliament,  ooamcrdai 
the  strongest  opposition  was  raised  by  merchants  and  •w^*'™ 
manu&cturers,  afraid  of  a  fresh  competitor;  and  Fox  and  Burke, 
the  first  of  whom  was  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  turned  the  opposition  to  their  party  purposes.    The  Bill 
had  to  be  altered  considerably,  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  Asiatic 
trade  had  to  be  continued,  thus  seriously  diminiRhing  the  advantage 
granted  to  Ireland,  while  Pitt  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
encroaching  upon' the  newly-earned  independence  of  that  country  by 
tiying  to  establish  the  commercial  superiority  pf  England,  since  all  this 
commercial  legislation  was  to  emanate  from  the  English  Parliament. 
The  Whigs  took  immediate  advantage  of  this  error,  and,  unable  to 
stop  the  Bill  in  the  English  Parliament,  used  all  their  eloquence  to 
inflame  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  Irish.    The  Bill  in  its  changed 
form  was  therefore  rejected  in  Dublin  (August),  and  Pitt  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  for  that  great  measure  which  he  com-  ^^  McomtoM 
pleted  eighteen  years  afterwards.    If  either  true  parlia-  tiM  naeeui^ 
mentary  reform  was  to  be  brought  about  or  commercial  '*'  *  ™**°* 
equality  to  be  established,  not  only  legislative  equality,  but  legislative 
imvm^  it  was  plain,  would  be  necessary. 

This  was  not  the  only  defeat  which  the  ministry  suffered.  It 
was  no  more  successful  in  its  efforts  at  parliamentary  reform  in 
England.  In  fact,  the  interest  felt  in  the  question  had  begun  to  flag , 
it  had  been  raised  to  its  utmost  by  the  separation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  people  they  represented,  which 
had  been  so  obvious  during  the  administration  of  Grenville,  and  by 
the  long  and  disastrous  triumph  of  royal  influence  pauvreofPitt'i 
under  Lord  North.  But  Pitt's  success  rested  entirely  "^'o™  »*"• 
upon  the  will  of  the  constituencies  after  the  late  dissolution,  and  the 
people  were  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  their  representation.  But 
with  Pitt,  as  with  his  father,  the  reform  of  Parliament  had  always 
been  a  favourite  object ;  he  now  produced  a  Bill  by  which  he  hoped 
to  win  all  parties  to  his  side,  but  its  very  timidity  weakened  its 
popularity.    He  proposed  to  disfrancMselbiit^-soLXQXXfcTiVi^'^^'^'i^ia^ 
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and  to  give  the  seventy-two  seats  tlitis  gained  to  the  counties'  and 
to  London  and  Westminster.  Thus  far  he  was  true  to  his  old 
plan^  but  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  borough  proprietors,  he  con- 
sented to  recognize  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution  their  rights  of 
proprietorship,  and  designed  to  set  apart  a  fund  of  £1,000,000  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  the  possessors  of  the  boroughs  which  he  wished 
to  destroy.  Such  as  it  was  the  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  seventy,  and  Pitt  regarded  the  question  henceforward  as  settled 
against  him.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  measures,  whether 
successful  or  not,  were  such  as  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Liberal 
measures. 

The  success  of  the  Government  in  its  financial  schemes,  on  the 
Hisfliumdja  other  hand,  was  marked,  although  the  arrangement 
■**•*  which  at  this  time  excited  most  admiration  has  since 

been  recognized  as  based  upon  an  absurd  fallacy.  Alarmed  at 
the  great  increase  of  the  National  Debt,  and  inspired  with  an  honest 
wish  to  reduce  it,  Pitt  produced  his  plan  for  a  sinking  fund.  His 
taxes  had  been  so  successful,  and  the  financial  recovery  of  the  nation 
at  peace  and  under  a  firm  Government  had  been  such,  that  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  a  surplus  closely  bordering  on  a  million,  and 
suggested  that  this  million  should  annually  be  set  aside  and  vested 
in  commissioners  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest.  It  was  to  be 
beyond  the  control  of  Government,  and  this  fund  with  its  accumu- 
lations was  to  be  applied,  as  circumstances  permitted,  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt.  The  principle  is  obviously  sound  as  far  as  it  goes,  that 
is  to  say,  what  a  nation  saves  it  can  clearly  apply  to  the  purpose 
of  reducing  its  liabilities,  but  there  the  matter  ends ;  there  is  and 
can  be  no  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  in  a  sinking  fund.  But 
this  was  not  seen  by  Pitt,  or  by  those  who  approved  of  his  plan, 
and  when  times  of  difficulty  arose,  the  million  went  on  year  by  year 
being  religiously  set  aside,  although  not  only  one  million,  but  many 
millions  were  yearly  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  current 
expenses  of  the  year.  Interest,  and  often  much  higher  interest,  was 
thus  paid  out  on  the  one  side  in  order  that  a  less  interest  might  be 
gained  on  the  other.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  this  fallacy 
was  finally  exposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  who,  strangely  enough,  had 
been  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  first  recommended  its  adop- 
tion. It  had  however  been  virtually  abandoned  in  1807.  Although 
Commercial  he  fell  iuto  this  error,  Pitfs  finanrfal  views  were  gene- 
^ce^"^  rallybroad;  thus  about  tiiii  tIgiJilJrtiM*  juto  •  cwn- 
Bept.  1786.        mercial  treaty  with  Ef 
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exceptdonSi  prohibitory  duties  between  the  countries  were  repealed, 
a  moderate  tariff  was  established,  and  the  famous  Methuen  Treaty 
with  Portugal,  which  had  almost  excluded  French  wines,  and  changed 
the  habits  of  the  English  nation,  giving  them  a  taste  for  the  hot 
wines  of  the  Peninsula,  was  abrogated.  He  also  greatly  simpliiied 
the  custom  duties,  supplying  their  place  in  some  instances  with 
excise  or  customs  levied  inland,  a  most  beneficial  measure,  but  for- 
merly so  unpopular  that  it  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry 
of  Walpole,  the  only  great  financial  minister  England  had  had  during 
the  century. 

These  measures,  important  as  they  were,  excited  little  attention 
in  comparison  with  the  threatened  impeachment  of  ^^  m^^h** 
Warren  Hastings.  Though,  as  we  have  seen,  censured,  warrtn 
and  almost  recalled  in  1781,  the  Governor-General  had  "*"**'**^ 
latterly  retained  his  post  unmolested,  and  came  home  in  June  1785 
on  the  natural  expiration  of  his  office.  At  home  he  was  well  received, 
but  he  had  two  vindictive  enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one, 
Edmund  Burke,  whose  imagination  had  always  been  strongly  drawn 
towards  the  majestic  history  of  Hindostan,  and  whose  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion had  been  strongly  fired  by  the  accounts  which  had  lately  been 
received  from  India ;  the  other,  Philip  Francis,  the  rancorous  and  de- 
feated rival  of  the  late  Gk)vemor-General ;  and  Hastings  had  scarcely 
arrived  in  England  before  Burke  gave  notice  that  he  should  call  atten- 
tion to  his  conduct.  The  feeling  in  England  that  Hastings  had  on  the 
whole  done  a  great  work  was  so  strong,  that,  although  the  ministry 
had  shown  him  many  marks  of  favour,  it  is  possible  that  even 
Burke  might  have  left  him  untouched  had  not  his  injudicious  and 
wearisome  agent,  Maj or  Scott,  challenged  inquiry.  Burke  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  in  April  produced  specific  charges  against  him,  based 
principally  on  his  war  with  the  Eohillas  and  on  his  conduct  to 
Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  Hastings,  who  was  always 
unable  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons,  insisted 
on  being  personally  heard  at  the  bar,  and  wearied  the  House  by . 
reading  a  written  document  of  enormous  length,  which  occupied  a 
day  and  a  half  in  reading.  On  the  first  charge,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  Bohilla  war,  a  considerable  majority  was  in  his  favour ;  it  will 
be  remembered  that  this  belonged  to  the  first  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  it  was  upon  this  that  he  had  been  already  censured ; 
but  as  Dundas,  the  original  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure,  urged,  with 
much  show  of  right,  the  fault  was  an  old  one,  and  had  been  condoned 
by  the  subsequent  appointment  of  HaBt\3ig&  «&  QkoN^rftsst-^'saKss^ 
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HastdngB  and  his  fiiends  believed  that  his  cause  had  gained  the  sap- 
port  of  Gk)yerjaLiQe]it  and  was  now  secure.  Great  was  their  dismay 
when,  upon  the  second  charge  with  regard  to  Cheyte  Singh^  which 
nttrapporto  was  brought  forward  by  Fox,  Pitt  rose  and  dedaredy  that 
*^*^  although  he  regarded  Cheyte  Singh  as  the  vassal  of  the 

Bengal  Empire,  and  liable  to  be  called  on  for  assistance,  he  could  not 
but  regard  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  £500,000  for  the  non-payment 
of  j^0,000  as  ridiculously  and  shamefdlly  exorbitant.  On  these 
grounds,  he  said,  he  should  support  the  charge,  all  his  friends  voted 
with  him,  and  Fox's  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty. 
This  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affidrs,  but  the  lateness  of  the 
season  (June  1786}  rendered  it  necessaiyr  that  the  completion  of 
the  charges  should  be  postponed  till  the  next  year.  In  the  February 
of  that  year  Sheridan,  in  a  speech  occupying  five  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  produced  the  charge  with  regard  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
So  striking  was  this  piece  of  oratory  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  House  lest  the  excitement  produced  by  it  should  prevent 
cool  judgment  of  the  matter.    Again,  and  with  the  same  result  as 

before,  Pitt  both  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  the  charge. 

On  these  and  other  charges  Burke,  in  May,  founded  a 
^^^'  resolution  of  impeachment,  and   proceeding   to   the 

Upper  House,  impeached  the  late  Governor-General,  who  was  taken 
into  custody  and  admitted  to  baiL     The  trial  did  not  actually  begin 
till  February  1788. 
Another  question  which  now  arose,  and  which  was  in  the  next 

year  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  was  the  conduct 
fhe  FrinM  of  and  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  True  to  the  tradi- 
^•^•^  tions  and  customs  of  his  femily,  he  had  allied  himself  to 

the  enemies  of  his  father,  and  not  only  in  his  political  but  in  his 
domestic  life  had  much  outraged  the  King's  feelings.  From  the 
respectable  and  somewhat  repeUant  family  life  of  the  Court,  the 
princes,  one  and  all,  took  refuge  in  a  disorderly  and  licentious  life. 
The  stem  propriety  of  the  father,  and  the  somewhat  unlovely  rigidity 
of  the  mother,  undid  the  work  which  their  thoroughly  domestic 
character  should  have  done.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  everything 
in  his  favour  upon  his  entrance  into  life.  Good-looking,  of  pleasant 
manners,  of  considerable  ability,  and  views  at  all  events  nominally 
liberal,  tiiere  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  great  popularity.  Unfortu- 
nately the  profligacy  of  his  life,  which  the  world  might  have  pardoned, 
was  tiie  mark  of  a  thoroughly  depraved  character,  which  led  him  into 
breaches  of  honour.    This  &alt  'boeaafiA  'Vfsy  obvious  in  the  year 
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1787.  For  some  tiine  he  had  been  clamoniing  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts^  and  on  the  King's  refusal  to  discharge  them,  he  had  in  a  huff 
reduced  his  establishment  and  pretended  to  live  like  a  private  gentle- 
man«  Meanwhile  he  had  been  entangled  in  an  awkward  love  affair. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  a  Boman  Catholic  lady,  had  attracted  his  attention, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  his  advances  unless  he  would  marry  her. 
This  he  did.  Now,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  marriage  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  invalidated  fdl  claims  to  the  throne,  but  by  a  second  statute, 
the  Boyal  Marriage  Act,  any  marriage  contracted  without  the  royal 
consent  was  nulL  By  pleading  the  second,  the  Prince  couM  therefore 
avoid  the  action  of  the  first,  but  by  so  doing  was  virtually  taking  away 
the  character  of  his  wife,  and  obviously  evading  the  law.  With  thiis 
slur  upon  his  character,  he  came  to  the  Parliament  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  The  charge  against  him  was  raised  by  Bolle,  the 
member  for  Devonshire,  and  Fox,  completely  duped  by  his  royal 
friend,  was  induced  to  give  the  fact  a  flat  deniaL  The  Prince  com- 
pleted his  treachery  by  afterguards  disavowing  his  instructions  to 
Fox.  Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  temporary  coolness  between 
them.  After  so  strong  a  denial,  however,  it  was  impossible  to  refuse 
the  Prince's  demand,  and  his  debts  were  paid,  to  the  amount  of 
^£160,000. 

The  work  of  the  last  year  was  completed  by  the  commencement, 
in  February,  of  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  The  trial  ^^^^  ^ 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  Peers  sitting  as  HMtiags. 
judges,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  '*'*'  ^^**' 
accusations  being  supported  by  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  assisted  by  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England,  among 
their  number,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  Wyndham.  The  very 
talents  of  the  accusers,  together  with  the  exaggerated  and  unlawyer- 
like  style  of  Burke,  tended  to  the  safety  of  the  accused.  The  trial 
became  a  mere  exhibition  of  rhetoric ;  people  crowded  to  hear  the 
speeches,  but  withdrew  as  the  legal  points  were  argued,  or  the  evi- 
dence produced,  while  Burke's  language  was  so  intemperate  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  even  the  House  of  Commons  censured  him. 
At  the  same  time,  in  1789,  the  gradual  change  of  popular  feeling 
was  shown  in  the  trial  of  Stockdale  for  libel  against  the  promoters  of 
Hastings'  trial.  He  was  prosecuted  at  the  demand  of  the  Commons, 
at  the  Government  expense,  but  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after- 
wards Burke  himself  renounced  sixteen  of  his  charges,  and  all  interest 
in  the  end  of  the  trial  gradually  disappeared. 

The  year  was  marked  not  only  by  the  com^\^\A.CNX  ^i  ^^  q^^^^^^> 

com  MOM,  \S\ 
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but  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  one.  This  was  the  question  of  the 
fint  motton  slave  trade.  The  horrors  of  this  trade  had  for  many  yeara 
S«tiimrSd«.  ^®®^  before  the  public,  and  the  opposition  to  slavery 
May  9, 1T88.  had  80  far  been  organized,  that  it  had  been  deter- 
mined to  assault — what  it  was  believed  might  be  overthrown  without 
much  difficulty — ^the  actual  trade  in  slaves,  and  leave  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  for  a  fature  occasion.  The  horrors  of  the  trade  could 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Ships  built  for  the  purpose  were  employed, 
in  which  the  allowance  of  room  for  a  slave  was  five  feet  and  a  half 
in  length  by  one  foot  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  extreme  height 
between  decks  was  five  feet  eight  inches,  but  this  was  occupied  by 
shelves,  upon  which  the  slaves  were  packed.  Sixteen  hours  a 
day  they  remained  below,  chained  to  the  deck,  fed  upon  a  pint  of 
water  and  two  feeds  of  horse  beans.  Such  conditions  of  life,  for 
weeks  together,  in  the  tropics,  not  being  conducive  to  health,  they 
were  brought  up  and  forced  to  jump  upon  the  deck,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  whip,  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  If  any  difficulty  arose, 
they  were  tossed  overboard  without  scruple,  and  English  law  courts 
held  underwriters  answerable  for  such  loss,  as  arising  from  the  natural 
perils  of  the  sea.  No  charge  of  murder,  or  even  manslaughter,  was 
ever  dreamt  of.  These  facts  were  elicited  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, presided  over  by  Whitbread,  from  witnesses  who  had  pre- 
viously described  the  excellent  arrangements  of  the  ships  and  the 
cheerful  merry  dancing  of  the  slaves  upon  the  voyage.  Before  any 
action  could  be  taken  upon  these  revelations,  an  event  occurred  which 
for  a  moment  threatened  the  stability  of  the  ministry. 
In  November,  after  some  months  of  illness,  the  King  was  declared 
,  incapable  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

iiineM.  His  illness  assumed  the  form  of  insanity,  and  even  if  he 

Hot.  1788.  ghould  suTvivc,  as  was  thought  doubtful,  it  seemed  plain 

that  a  regency  would  be  inevitable.  The  King's  physicians,  follow- 
ing the  ignorant  practice  with  regard  to  lunatics  which  obtained  at 
that  time,  prescribed  the  strictest  and  most  galling  constraints,  sepa- 
rated the  King  from  his  wife,  refused  him  the  use  of  knife  and  fori 
and  razor,  and  intrusted  him  to  coarse  and  cruel  servants.  Having 
by  this  means  intensified  the  symptoms,  they  proceeded  to  pronounce 
them  incurable.  Fortunately  for  the  King,  Lady  Harcourt  was  bold 
enough  to  recommend  Dr.  Willis,  who,  originally  a  clergyman,  had 
for  nearly  thirty  years  been  managing  a  private  asylum  for  lunatics, 
irhere  he  had  met  with  much  success.  On  being  summoned,  he  at 
once  deckaed  be  could  cure  the  SAng,  oa^  \k^  C^u^il  oxid  Pitt  placed 
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him  in  his  hands  with  implicit  confidence.  Thns  when,  after  some 
proiogationy  Parliament  assembled  in  December,  a  committee  which 
had  examined  the  medical  evidence  expressed  a  hope  of  the  King's 
leooyexy.  Armed  with  this  report,  Pitt  moved  for  an  examination 
of  precedents  before  arranging  the  regency,  while  Fox,  forgetfal  of 
the  Prince's  late  duplicity,  and  clutching  eagerly  at  the  power  which 
seemed  just  within  his  grasp,  asserted  that  precedents  were  useless,  as 
<^the  heir-apparent  had  an  inherent  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment." As  Pitt  immediately  pointed  out,  this  was  to  rob  the  Parlia- 
ment of  all  power  in  the  matter,  although  it  had  twice  been  regarded 
as  competent  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The  vehemence 
of  the  Whig  party  in  fieust  overreached  itself,  and  enabled  Pitt,  who 
firmly  believed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  from  office, 
with  a  somewhat  ostentatious  show  of  carelessness  as  to  the  favour  of 
the  future  King  or  Regent,  to  produce  a  Bill  nominating  n,  segmey 
indeed  the  heir-apparent  as  the  Regent,  but  under  strict  ^"^ 
limitations.  The  principle  he  laid  down  was  that,  as  the  King  would 
in  all  probability  recover,  he  should,  on  resuming  his  fanctions,  find 
things  as  little  altered  as  possible.  He  therefore  refused  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  the  right  of  making  Peers,  or  granting  places,  in  reversion 
or  for  any  term  except  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  while  the  care 
of  the  King's  person  and  household  was  left  in  the  Queen's  power. 
Nothing,  probably,  but  the  feeling  that  the  Prince  was  thoroughly 
immoral  could  have  allowed  Pitt  to  produce  so  stringent  a  BilL  It 
was  not  indeed  passed,  for  the  necessity  of  passiog  it  was  prevented 
by  the  recovery  of  the  King.  This  had  been  the  work  of  Dr.  Willis, 
who,  by  mingled  kindness  and  firmness,  the  removal  of  all  the  ridicu- 
lous restraints  the  King's  doctors  had  laid  upon  him,  had  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  self-respect  and  bringing  him  back  almost  to  his 
usual  state  of  sanity,  although  for  some  weeks  longer  he  persistently 
believed,  while  showing  the  tenderest  affection  for  the  Queen,  that  he 
was  deeply  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

Pitt's  faithful  adherence  to  George  during  his  illness,  and  the 
firmness  with  which  he  had  insisted  on  keeping  things  unchanged, 
though  at  the  risk  of  total  loss  of  favour  for  himself,  bound  the  King 
to  him  more  closely  than  ever,  and  for  many  years  to  Pre-«mineiiM 
come  his  position  was  quite  unassailable.    Up  to  this  ©'wtt. 
time  Pitt's  policy  had  been  enlarged  and  liberal  in  all  directions. 
He  had  contrived  to  realize  his  fstther's  plan,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  the  Crown,  but  independent  aa  a  miids^j»^\^^  ^^a^csss^^ 
the  monopoly  of  power  ao  long  held  "by  iSae  ^ces^  "Wsa^  ^sM^Jctfs^a,. 
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This  lie  liad  done  without  subserviency  and  without  deserting  the 
Liberal  principles  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  but  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  rested  primarily  on  the  royal  support,  and  insensibly 
his  policy  had  become  the  royal  policy,  and  he  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port the  influence  of  the  Crown.  This  gradual  and  almost  unobserved 
change  was  called  into  active  exhibition  by  the  events  which  were 
happening  in  Europe. 


GEORGE   111.— CONTINUED. 


1780-1820. 


Fira  Lords  tflhe  Treatwrjf, 

Dec.  1783.  Pitt 
HarchlSOl   Addington. 

May  1804  Pitt. 

Jan.  1806.  Orenville. 

April  1807.  Portland. 

Oct  1809  Perceval. 

June  1812.  Liverpool. 


Chanotttora  of  the  BxchegiUT. 

Dec.    1788.  Pitt. 
March  1801.  Addington. 
May     1804.  Pitt 
Jan.     1806  Petty. 
April  1807.  Perceval. 
June    1812.  Yansittart 


Seeretaries  o/StaU, 


June 


1  *TQa  i  Carmarthen. 
*^^iw.  GrenviUe. 

June  179l|^-^,^,,. 
July  1794{^ortland.^u, 
Marchl80l{g^^j^. 

May     1804 1  h  Jwkesbury. 

June 


Jan.  1806||P^®«- 

Sept  1806{^XlL- 

April  1807{g-i^^^ 

Oct  im\lf^^-r^ 

Feb.  1812|§^^^f«igh. 

ipioiCastlereagh. 
^^^^tSidmouth. 


THE  year  which  followed  the  King's  recovery  saw  the  opening  of 
the  Great  Revolution  in  France.  This  event  produced  ulti- 
mately an  entire  alteration  in  the  character  of  Pitt's  sflcetoftbc 
policy,  and  a  split  between  Burke  and  Fox  which  J^**^**^"' 
virtually  annihilated  for  the  time  the  Whig  party,  and  sngiMwi. 
rendered  Pitt  absolutely  pre-eminent ;  but  it  was  not  till  more  than 
a  year  had  passed  that  its  full  effect  was  felt  in  England,  although 
from  its  first  outbreak  it  had  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  party 
differences,  and  brought  into  more  striking  contrast  the  principles  of 
those  who,  like  Pitt,  desired  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  royal 
power,  of  those  who,  like  Burke,  looked  no  further  than  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aristocratic  constitution,  and  of  those  who  saw  with 
pleasure  eveiy  advance  towards  the  realization  of  those  dreams  of 
class  equality  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  been  stirring  in 
Europe.  When  at  length  the  influence  of  the  Revolution  became 
irresistible,  England  was  in  a  position,  abroad  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  European  opposition  to  its  principles,  and  at  home  social 
changes  had  occurred  which  rendered  such  a  course  of  policy  inevitable. 
Although  Pitt  was  probably  aware  that  he  was  not  a  great  war 
minister,  or  fitted,  as  his  father  had  been,  to  in&'^\i^  >i)Qk!t  x^y^tsl^^^S^ 
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enthiuiaBiii  in  the  midst  of  danger,  lie  by  no  meanB  forgot  to  uphold 
the  dignity  of  his  country;  and  his  management  of 
fbxdgn  afhiis  certainly  xaised  En^d  fiom  the  defies- 
sion  into  which  she  had  sunk  after  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 

and  the  disadvantageous  peace  contraeted  with  France  and  Spain  at 
the  doee  of  the  war. 
Qda  of  the  first  instances  in  which  this  reviving  spirit  was  shown 


urogant  claim  that  to  her  belonged  the  wliflSe  iwst 
OQMt  of  America,  seiaed  an  English  ship  in  Noodn  Somnd,  in 
YoMNmrti  Uand,  and  destroyed  our  settlement  theni  Upimliii^ 
Kt^  drawiog  doeer  hia  alliance  with  RruBBa  and  HoUflnd,  and 
coinffao^M  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  men  in  ilie  nacfy. 
Id  eiaet  from  Spain  a  withdrswal  tA  tins  dsom  and  a 
of  'fctgKA  propaty,  gft»**™g  im  eirihawge  an 
■I  inieil  tnde  with  dw  Spax^  eoknies  dioold  be  ci^ 

Bal&rMoni^artaiit  tiuntiua  aing^  eihibition  oC 

eomsiy  ao  deeajed  aa  ^sln  waa  tiie 
tt  pQuned  with  regard  %d  tte  gfnaal  polMr 


Ix  ^hir  oKnlTT  tkeze  exKtedL  ai 

bKw««K  nw?  gwiK  pttSQd^  Ae  parrr  cf  sie  Bepcblicaii 
isi  ^  i*:^  cf  ti*  IVj»e  cf  Ockmc.    Of  cU  Ae 

X    WmtflRMk    iiitfasaifc    'w*M«?'t|p        "^Vk     Vir    ^wr.  mmm\     ^^ 

juuwiiAM:  "it*"  TQtf  imoK  ^  ;cmr  si£.  'ixdE  *nf^iiJi'*'KM    joi£ 
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firm  ally  of  England.  At  the  preeent  moment  France  was  more 
paiticiilarly  ready  to  give  it  support.  Yergennes,  the  French 
minister,  was  anzious  to  retain  some  sort  of  prestige  for  the  Gk)Tem- 
ment,  which  was  rapidly  sinking  in  power  and  credit  nnder  the 
reddesB  and  wastefal  management  of  Calonne.  No  better  oppor- 
tunity could  haye  been  afforded  him  than  the  chance  of  undertakmg 
a  saccessfol  piece  of  diplomacy,  or  of  war,  in  behalf  of  a  democratio 
party,  whose  opinions  had  much  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly 
inereashig  revolutionacy  feeling  of  France.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mercial world  of  France  was  fall  of  hostility  to  the  late  treaty  with 
lingland;  and  as  Yergennes  had  contracted  that  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  wipe  out  some  of  his  unpopularity  by  raising  difficulties  as  to  the 
completion  of  that  part  of  it  which  touched  upon  the  French  trade 
with  India.  There  the  Dutch  and  French  interests  both  led  them 
to  oppose  England  as  far  as  possible,  and  a  war  would  almost  certainly 
hare  commenced  had  not  Yergennes  died.  At  the  same  time 
Calonne  gave  place  to  Lomenie  de  Brienne,  and  it  was  uncertain 
what  course  he  would  pursue.  The  question  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  curious  act  of  ill-judged  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
democrats,  who  seized  upon  the  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  while 
she  was  visiting  the  Hague,  it  was  believed  for  the  purpose  of  attempt* 
ing  some  reconciliation.  As  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  the  sister 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  able  to  use  the  attack  upon  so  near  a 
relative  as  a  fedr  pretext  for  interfering  on  behalf  of  royalty.  He 
marched  20,000  men  to  the  frontiers  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
thus  affording  Pitt  the  opportunity  he  desired  of  reconnecting  England 
with  European  allies.  He  made  common  cause  with  Prussia,  pro* 
mising  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet,  and  sent  to  demand  j&om 
France  an  explanation  of  the  15,000  men  they  had  assembled  at 
Givet  The  French  refused  an  explanation,  promised  assistance  to 
the  States-General,  and  proceeded  to  send  their  troops  into  the  country. 
The  imited  arms  of  Prussia  and  England  were  entirely  successful,  the 
Stadtholder  was  restored  to  power  with  even  less  restriction  than  usuaL 
The  friendship  thus  begun  ripened  into  alliance ;  and  Holland,  now 
entirely  in  the  English  interest,  joining  with  England  and  Prussia,  a 
sort  of  triple  alliance  was  entered  into  for  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  support  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  in 
which  Pitt  was  a  firm  beHever. 

The  rising  influence  of  Russia  was  the  great  object  of  Pitt's  dread* 
The  progress  of  that  country  was  very  threatening;  ita  -a^^tof^Vk 
vast  bulk  and  rmkaown  resources,  and  the  csvi<^Q«eft'?iV^<(^ 
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had  hi&erto  attended  its  progran  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Gieat^ 
had  rendered  it  a  very  formidahle  etement  in  the  Enropean  syBtem. 
Ohatham  had  indeed  regarded  its  growth  as  advantageous  to  Europe^ 
the  counterpoise  at  once  to  the  power  of  the  French  and  of  the 
Prussians.  His  son  took  a  different  view,  justified  by  the  evident 
attempts  of  the  Empress  to  increase  her  power  at  the  expense  of 
Tiid»7,  ^d  ^^  to  secure  the  Black  Sea,  if  not  the  Mediteraanean, 
and  by  the  ever-increasing  influence  which  she  exercised  over  both 
Prussia  and  Austana.  Even  the  great  Frederick  had  found  himself 
obliged  to  court  his  formidable  neighbour;  again  and  again,  his 
brother.  Prince  Henry,  had  visited  St  Petersburg ;  while  Joseph  IL  of 
Austria  was  entirely  led  away  by  the  Ozarina's  greatness.  Already  the 
greater  part  of  Poland  had  been  absorbed  by  that  Empire ;  there 
now  remained  two  powers  at  either  extremity  of  the  great  mass  of 
Bussia  which  might  easily  have  suffered  a  similar  treatment  These 
were  Turkey  and  Sweden.  In  the  year  1787  the  aggression  for  which 
Europe  was  waiting  took  place.  The  Emperor  Joseph  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Ozarinai  and  travelled  with  her  in  her  carnage  as  she  went 
to  visit  the  Crimea.  He  was  there  thoroughly  dazzled  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  scheme  which  she  unfolded  to  him.  Turkey  and  Qieeoe 
were  to  be  conquered,  and  the  old  Empire  of  the  East  to  be  re- 
established. In  exchange,  it  was  hinted  that  something  like  a 
Western  Empire  should  be  constituted,  and  Italy,  as  of  old,  be  placed 
under  the  Austrian  sway.  But  the  success  of  the  Czarina  and  the 
Emperor  was  hampered  by  the  sudden  and  vigorous  assaults  upon 
Bussia  from  the  side  of  Sweden  under  its  King  Gustavus  III.  This 
attack  in  its  turn  threatened  to  be  neutralized  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  connected  in  friendship  with  the  Czarina. 
Such,  then,  was  the  position  of  affairs  which  Pitt  had  to  consider, 
in  reference  always  to  what  he  believed  of  vital  importance,  the 
European  balance, — on  the  one  side,  Auistria,  Bussia,  and  Denmark; 
9n  the  other,  Turkey  and  Sweden. 

There  were  three  countries  against  which  Pitt  could  put  in  practice 

AiiiMkMwith      ^^**  appears  to  have  been  his  fixed  plan  of  European 

finMnia,Hoii«B4  action;  desirous  of  peace,  and  thinking  few  questions 

MdSvtdm.       ^£  Buffident  importance  to  authorise  him  in  plunging 

Europe  into  war,  he  hoped,  by  a  show  of  superior  power  on  the  part 

of  himself  and  his  allies,  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  England  and  the 

esdstmg  hsdance  of  power.    He  begKnm^  \\i^TR^ak^t.   H«  drew 

closer  bia  friendship  with  Pruaaia,  oix^l  ^saa  >2iaxRaJ»  m  Toiissii. -wy^ 

ttfl*  JWrar  wwe  sufficient  to  detafiki  T^oonsft  ii^ni  V»  iS^,^T»^ 
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to  rid  Sweden  of  the  enemy  in  its  rear,  and  to  allow  it  to  carry 
on  its  aggressive  movements,  which  seemed  so  successful  as  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  Turkey.  An  alliance  with  Holland,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia  secujred  the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  part  of 
Denmark.  He  then  turned  to  Austria ;  for  the  danger  from  the 
joint  attack  on  Turkey  had  become  really  imminent  when  the  strong 
fortress  of  Oczakow  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Czarina's  favour- 
ite Potemkin.  The  opportunity  was  favourable.  Joseph  II.  had  died, 
in  1790,  just  as  all  his  plans,  whether  of  aggressive  ambition  on  the 
ride  of  Turkey  or  of  domestic  reform  in  Flanders,  had  seemed  to 
tenninate  in  failure ;  while  in  Flanders  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  too 
powerful  for  him  to  suppress,  had  been  excited  by  certain  reforms 
which  he  there  introduced.  Indeed,  domestic  dangers  ha^  threatened 
him  on  all  rides.  His  successor,  Leopold,  was  desirous  of  securing  the 
Mendship  of  French  and  German  powers  to  aid  him  in  his  election  to 
the  Imperial  Grown;  and  under  threat  of  an  immediate  invarion 
from  Prassia,  which  Pitt  had  instigated,  and  impressed  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
with  the  rising  danger  to  all  monarchies  from  the  events  chmTantion  of 
which  were  occurring  in  France,  he  consented  to  conclude  ■•***^"**«**- 
in  August  1790  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach  and  to  withdraw  from 
the  Turkish  war.  Twice,  then,  Pitt's  policy  of  intervention,  com- 
bined with  threats,  but  without  actual  warfare,  had  been  thoroughly 
BUCcessfuL  The  porition  of  England  began  to  stand  higher  abroad, 
and  the  country  had  again  been  brought  into  close  connection  with  its 
old  German  allies. 

His  third  intervention  was  less  successful    The  Czarina,  left  to 
herself  both  by  friends  vind  enemies,  persisted  in  her  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
course,  and  the  fall  of  Ismail  in  December  was  marked  iBtenrsntton 
by  astonishing  barbarities.     Pitt  thought  to  act  upon  ^*' *"■**• 
the  BuBsian  Empress  as,  in  conjunction  with  Prussia,  he  had  acted 
upon  Austria.    He  demanded  that  a  peace  should  be  made  upon  the 
BtatUB  quo  before  the  war,  and  threatened  to  support  his  demand 
by  arms.    An  increase  of  the  fleet  was  indeed  ordered,  but  Pitt  was 
mistaken  both  in  the  temper  of  the  English  and  in  that  of  the 
Eussian  Empress.     The  isolated  threat  of  one  country  standing 
without  allies  did  not  seem  to  her  very  terrible ;  to  the  people  of 
England  the  danger  of  a  Busrian  aggression  was  of  little  importance. 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  change  his  policy  and  withdraw  hia  thsaafc^ 
and  was  content  to  aJlow  Rusria  to  conclude  «l  "^^a.^.^  Xjtj  '^i^'Sa.  ^Ss^fe 
obtained  the  territory  between  the  Bug  and  iSoft  Dm'^^JBt  «o^  '^^ 
fortress  of  Oczakow, 
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But  it  was  not  only  in  its  political  poeitLon  that  England  liad 
zndiutriai  developed  with  extiaoidinaiy  rapidity  after  the  Ame- 
d«v«ioi«uBft  of  rican  War.  The  whole  condition  of  those  industrial 
arts  which  give  work  to  the  lower  orders  was 
changed,  and  an  enormous  impulse  given  to  the  employment  of 
industry.  In  efpite  of  the  constant  complaints  of  those  who 
were  bent  upon  asserting  the  decline  of  the  nation^  the  population 
had  been  gradually  increasing  ever  since  the  Revolution  of  1688; 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  thirty  years  preceding  1780  was  about 
400,000  a  year.  This  increase  of  population  had  already  b^^un  to 
call  fresh  land  into  cultivation ;  between  1780  and  1770  no  less  than 
a  thousand  enclosure  Bills  were  passed.  The  improved  processes  of 
husbandry  did  even  more  than  the  mere  extent  of  cultivable  area  to 
increase  the  productive  power  of  agriculture.  But  this  agricultural 
production  could  never  have  increased  at  the  rate  it  did  had  it  not 
been  that  the  proportion  between  consumers  and  producers  of  food 
was  rapidly  being  altered;  for  it  was  this  period  which  changed 
England  fix>m  an  agricultural  to  a  manufacturing  country,  and  placed 
the  weight  of  population,  which  had  hitherto  been  greater  in  the 
South,  entirely  in  the  North.  By  successive  steps  all  the  great  im- 
provements in  spinning  and  weaving  were  introduced;  the  discoveiy 
that  iron  could  be  worked  as  well  with  pit  coal  as  with  charcoal  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  second  great  branch  of  industry;  and  the  im- 
provement in  the  steam  engine,  which  enabled  machinery  to  be  worked 
irrespective  of  local  peculiarities,  spread  the  manufactures,  which  had 
hitherto  nestled  among  the  hills  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water-power| 
into  all  parts  of  the  coal-producing  districts.  This  burst  of  industry  of 
necessity  produced  great  economic  changes.  The  employment  of  labour 
in  manufactories  tended  to  increase  the  population  rapidly.  The  in« 
crease  of  numbers,  the  growth  of  wealth  among  the  manufacturers,  called 
into  activity  more  skill  in  agriculture,  and  demanded  the  occupation 
of  more  land.  Land  to  which  recourse  is  had  under  this  pressure  is 
naturally  the  worse  land ;  it  therefore  requires  more  labour  to  pro- 
duce  its  crop,  and  the  most  laboriously  produced  crop  sets  the  value 
of  the  whole ;  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  began  rapidly  to 
rise.  Though  the  use  of  machinery  made  many  things  cheaper,  and 
improved  methods  of  husbandry  prevented  prices  &om  rising  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  as  a  ^general  rule,  while  the  price  of 
luxuries  decreased,  the  price  of  necessaries  rose.  Wages  did  not  rise 
proportionate  rapidity,  and  it  was  still  a  question  whether,  if 
*i  war  had  not  intervened,  the  relation  between  food  and 
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eonsmnptbiii  between  prices  and  wages,  would  haye  been  satis&c- 
toxily  azranged.  It  was  however  evident  that  all  these  improvements, 
while  they  created  great  wealth  for  the  middle  and  mercantile  classes, 
by  no  means  rendered  the  position  of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  easier, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  higher  and  more  intelligent  employment, 
and  the  more  sedentary  life  led  by  the  mechanic,  were  well  snited  to 
foster  habits  of  thought,  and  to  make  the  half-educated  man  a  shallow 
reaaoner,  ready  to  accept  crude  ideas  as  to  the  measures  best  fitted  to 
produce  improvement  in  the  social  position  of  himsdf  and  his  class ; 
and  such  ideas,  emanating  from  France,  had  been  for  s(mie  time 
widely  .spread  among  the  people. 

ThuSy  while  England  had  gradually  resumed  her  commanding 
position  abroad,  and  was  ready  with  allies  to  join  in  any  AsUvtoondittoB 
external  movement,  and  while  the  growing  wealth  of  ^^^JIlS^  ^ 
the  mercantile  world  was  rendering  it  daily  more  certain  imom. 
that  any  such  movement  would  be  in  a  conservative  direction,  the 
people — ^increased  in  numbers  and  intelligence,  but  not  bettered  in 
their  general  condition — ^were  becoming  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  any  measures  which  promised  to  improve  the  political  position  of 
their  class.  And  it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  French  Bevolution 
broke  out. 

On  the  6th  of  May  1789  the  States-General  of  France  was  assembled 
for  the  first  time  since  the  year  1614.    The  causes  of  oawMoftiie 
this  momentous  event,  which  produced  nothing  less  than  i^Micb  aevoin- 
a  complete  change  in  the  history  of  the  world,  were  of  "^ 
ancient  growth ;  the  explosion  had  been  slowly  preparing  ever  since 
Louis  Xiy.  had  completed  the  mistaken  policy  of  centralization,  and 
had  been  able  to  say  that  the  King  and  the  State  were  one.    The 
power  and  importance  of  the  Grown  had  been  secured  at  the  cost  of 
the  destruction  or  degradation  of  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
Bodety.    The  nobility,  deprived  of  their  local  power,  had  been 
summoned  to  the  capital  to  swell  the  splendour  of  the  Court; 
without  duties  they  still  continued  to  enjoy  privileges,  while  the 
administrative  power  was  practically  centred  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  intendants ;  they  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  known 
to  their  tenantry  and  dependants  only  by  the  feudal  dues  which 
they  exacted,  and  by  certain  remnants  of  feudal  services  they  could 
still  claim.    The  judicial  body,  the  "nobility  of  the  robe,"  held 
their  position^  not  bj  merit  or  by  legal  kxio^\e^^'&>\sv>X.\il  \^qs.^w^. 
The  upper  deigy  were  drawn  to  the  Co\iit  ^[kft  ^^'^  TisJ^'i^^  «b^\sj^^^ 
in  gplendour,  while  the  village  cur6  Yiad  liaifiVij  ^-\i^  m«sa&  ^Ws^^Sc^' 
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hoocL    The  people,  appiqwed  by  myM*  taaatiop,  eiehideil  fcom  til 
hope  of  bettering  tlieir  oondilioii,  taw  themaelTee  deeerted  byftcir 
natanl  gnaxdiasi  and  leaden^  who  seemed  to  enjoy  wealHi  wnmg 
from  their  toil,  and  hononn  earned  by  no  merit  of  their  own,  but 
•olely  on  the  gronnd  of  birth.    The  miaeiy  of  their  position  ivM 
aggmvated  by  the  conatant  recurrence  of  fiiminee,  and  they  eairirilh 
rage  the  eom  trade  lo  manipnlated  by  men  in  the  hig^ieet  pontioii 
aa  to  all  appearance  to  inmate  the  tcardty.    But  an  opproeeod 
people  will  toffer  long  in  silence  unless  the  temper  of  the  dasB 
above  them  be  soch  as  to  fftToor  the  expression  of  their  discontent 
Bneh  a  temper  had  been  called  into  existence  among  the  thinlriiig 
middle  daises  by  the  growth  of  scepticism  and  materialistic  philo- 
sophy.   Drawn  originally  from  English  sonrces,  from  the  writings 
of  the  phUosophers  of  the  English  Bevolntiony  this  form  of  thought 
had  found  its  exponent  in  Yoltairei  from  the  keen  shafts  of  whose  wit 
no  abuse  and  no  institution  was  secure.    Montesquieu  had  pushed 
the  same  spirit  of  inquiry  into  political  and  constitutional  questions^ 
and  Bousseau,  more  sentimental  and  spiritual  in  his  Tiews,  had 
suppUed  a  firmer  but  no  less  revolutionary  basis]  to  society  than 
waa  aflTorded  by  the  purely  negative  teaching  of  Voltaire.    The 
literary  power  of  these  men  make  them  the  best  known  exponents 
of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  the  spirit  itself  was  prevalent  everywhere. 
Thus,  while  the  institutions  of  the  country  were  radically  bad,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  criticism,  and  ideas 
of  the  possibility  and  rightfulness  of  a  happier  state  of  things  were 
suggested  to  the  public  mind.    The  conduct  of  the  Court  and 
Government  was  not  of  a  character  to  blunt  the  criticisms  directed 
ag^st  them ;  the  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder.    The 
accession  of  Louis  XVI.  had  for  a  moment  raised  hopes  of  a  change 
of  system  ;  Turgot,  an  honest  and  able  man  of  reforming  views,  was 
summoned  to  the  ministry.    But  as  his  plan  included  of  necessity 
retrenchment  on  the  part  of  theCourt  and  thetaxation  of  the  privileged 
dassos,  Court,  nobles,  and  magistracy  made  common  cause  against 
him,  and  he  found  their  opposition  too  strong  for  him.    The  same 
fate  attended  every  effort  at  reform.    Minister  after  minister  was 
called  to  office,  content  either  to  follow  the  old  course,  which  was 
inevitably  leading  to  bankruptcy,  or  obliged  to  yield  before  the 
selfish  opposition  of  the  privileged  classes.    In  turn,  Clugny,  Necker, 
and  CWonne  withdrew  discomfited.    At  len^Jih,  in  1787,  the  Cardinal 

Xomanla  da  Brianne  aooepted  the  ^^^^^^^S^^Ytv^.^"^.* 
*iad  that  lh»  in*  1^0  x«sow^  ^^^ 
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tftzatioii.  This  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Parlement,  the 
ohief  court  of  jiutice^  whose  members  were  drawnfrom  among  theprivi- 
leged  dassL  They  contrived  for  a  while  to  give  their  opposition  the 
appearance  of  a  popular  movement  against  the  power  of  the  Crown ; 
they  even  went  so  for  as  to  declare  that  the  right  of  extending 
taxation  resided  in  the  States- General  alone.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  King  saperseded  the  Parlement^  and  produced  a  new  and  by  no 
means  injudicious  constitution ;  the  mention  of  the  States-Gkneral 
had  seemed  to  open  a  new  view  to  the  people;  nothing  short  of  them 
would  now  be  accepted.  The  new  constitution  fell  hopelessly  to 
the  ground;  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  recall  Necker,  the  only 
minister  who  had  enjoyed  any  popular  confidence,  and  his  triumphant 
letui^  was  speedily  followed  by  the  meeting  of  the  States. 

The  assembling  of  the  States-Qeneial,  which  was  by  many  r^;arded 
with  hope  as  the  dose  of  the  difficulties  of  France^  proved  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ 
but  the  beginning  of  troubles.  The  unprivileged  classes  8iatM-o«ii«nd. 
had  at  length  obtained  the  means  of  expressing  their  ''"^ ''  ^^^' 
wants,  and  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  complete  revolu- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  King,  a  well-meaning  man,  with  a  real  love 
for  his  people,  was  of  a  slow  inteUect,  and  easily  guided  by  those 
around  him.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  princes  and  courtiers, 
and  was  induced  to  make  common  cause  with  the  privileged  classes^ 
which  were  at  first  the  real  object  of  attack.  When  the  Commons^ 
or  Tiers  Etat,  declared  themselves  the  real  representation  of  the 
nation,  and  changed  the  States-General  into  a  National  Assembly, 
he  attempted  to  check  them  by  a  royal  sitting,  only  to  find  his 
authority  disregarded.  The  Commons  assembled  in  the  Tennis 
Court  at  Versailles  (June  20),  swore  to  perfect  the  constitution^ 
and  became  the  dominant  power  in  the  nation.  An  attempt  to 
check  their  farther  advance  by  force  of  arms,  the  collection  of  tooops 
around  Paris,  the  removal  of  the  popular  minister  Necker  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  the  command  of  the  army, 
drove  Paris  to  insurrection.  The  thorough  untrustworthiness  of 
the  army  was  proved ;  the  Bastille  fell  (July  14) ;  the  National 
Guard  sprang  into  existence ;  and  a  revolutionary  Commune  at  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville  governed  the  capital.  The  power  of  the  sword  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.  Though  the  Assembly  continued  the 
work  of  the  constitution^  though,  on  the  4th.  ol  ^^^\>^>^^  vs^sSu^ 
cracy,  in  a  moment  of  wild  enthusiasm,  suxiendL^^^  «IS^Vu^  <5^\sq^s\. 
r^hts,  the  mistniBt  of  the  ParisianB,  aggntvaXft^L  "Vs^  ^'^  ^«nsss\R^%SiS 
the  dimcnlty  of  rabsistence,  continued  to  mctewe,    'l^^^  ^^-Qa^\3 
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\tmiUu\.\\  iin'/*i  '//Ufiit  iff  jU  uiiHinuXf  lAbLjtziX^f  at  the  lie&d  of  the 
tthiUfwil  <lniirt\f  *\^A\r*'A  U)  ^*d  the  management  of  the  ReTolation 
ffioitt  iiiUitily  ill  liiJf  hwti  hAfi'U*  On  the  6th  of  October  a  crowd  of 
fitiUnitn,]  UimnU  iiti'l  nUirv'uip;  vom^m  marched  to  Versailles  and 
liiiiii|/lii  iliii  Kliifj;  In  irinrnph  to  Pari)}.  He  was  followed  by  the 
fit«  HiNN  NaMoriiil  Artwiiibly,  which  honcoforward  worked  under 

SIih''** **  *'"'  "y"*  **^  *'^'"  I'liriHian  Commune  and  people.  The 
^M  N.  pfnHllKit  (>r  royalty  diHiippcared,  the  King  was  in  feuit  a 

lirUiitinr  111  liJN  (»wii  riipiUil ;  the  power  had  passed  even  from  the 
Niillnitnt  Anitoiiibty,  lunl  wim  cuntrcd  in  the  people  of  Paris. 

Huoli  110011(111,  liiurkiul  hy  iintH  of  Nani^iiinniy  vengeance  on  the  part 
«m4»mii»mi        **''  ^^^^  poopit*!  and  showing  the  absolute  powerlessness 
m^H«^ii  u        of  ihn  ohl  HyHtom  of  Tiouis  XIV.,  could  not  &il  to  excite 
*******  th^  ii!n»i^K«*"t  ititi>n»nt  in  Kurope.    Nowhere  was  this 

u\i^v  \\\fi^  OAKO  thnu  in  Kn^taud.  To  ikmuo  it  appeared  that  our  great 
«M\t^)\V^v  >^  M  )H^riid\iu^  W(k>i^  tuir  t«y(>«  of  its  own  natural  decay ;  while 
(^^vm  Auolhov  )M\i\\l  of  vUwi  to  lov«r»  of  liboitr,  there  was  a  whole 
>ft\vv)d  of  ho)H^  \u  tUo  y(^xi\mi«  Hfo  ^ochiluUHl  by  a  people,  downtrodden 
A*  tU^  W\\oh  toxr^vr  oi\)ov«  wxxnt^  Miovxxl  to  bo :  to  another  party  the 
)^^U"^^^xs\  Awd  \w>>5\\)Ar  wh<»w^\u>i>  which  had  marked  the  changes  in 
>N\**OxV  x>v*.*.^s\  ^VA^^!  o».^*^>  >\f  A*,\  An*T\'.t\^-  iJu'^o.kiv.j:  :o  all  respect  for 
j',\',*-\   ,v,   4v,^,;v.J\ .  Av.,\  AA,;  cxv.ov.xV  AC^xv.i^?  ;i",e  '\"«ss:biMrr  of  an 

«*^v,  ^.>  .-.  V,.     iV  jtV.Av;  AxV.xUvt*  ,^:  r.v.v.  :>,ii:  >.a\  e  ^.iiheno  existed 

^.«\  xu^',      v,r„x   ,Vv\....  -,^  ,^T  ;n.,'v.>,*;'.v.^  ,vv,.,'  v.f^;r  -"".iTf  :::r.r- 

.  ■»  ■  K  "*  ^-  ■. "    ^,  x-x  '  V.  \  V.'\  j..\*-    '-,-   vv.-..^  ,'1:  :>.;  3^»Ljai.lf. 

,^-.4..«>.  ''><    \    :N>t     V.      V.N  *.-       .-    v-     ....    .:,    -  .r£  vjtf 

■    ^       •■    ...  ^  -<x  .1..  -  -.••  -_  «v^     ^     !   ■  ".*  ">».  *■• 
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sentation,  introduced  by  Flood,  though  Pitt  had  Beveral  times  himself 
faioaght  tiie  sabject  forward,  met  with  a  similar  Dette ;  and  shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  on  November  25th,  Burke  issued 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  his  party  in  his  work 
entitled  ^'Beflections  on  the  French  Revolution.''  It  was  Bvrk«^ 
called  forth  by  signs  of  the  sympathy  which  the  French  ^ifJJSSdi 
Beyolntion  was  meeting  in  England.  Its  more  enthusi-  avrotauon." 
astic  admirers  had  determined  to  reap  what  advantages  they  could 
from  the  present  state  of  excitement,  and  two  societies— the  Constitu- 
tional  Sodety,  founded  a  few  years  before,  and  the  Revolution  Society, 
an  old  estaUished  body  connected  with  the  Dissenting  interest,  and 
intended  to  support  the  principle  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 — ^had 
entered  upon  a  course  of  renewed  activity.  On  its  anniversary,  in 
November  1789,  the  Revolution  Society  had  not  only  listened  to  an 
inflammatory  and  revolutionary  discourse  by  Dr.  Price,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  but  had  also  sent  an  address  of  sympathy,  signed  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  their  President,  to  the  National  Assembly,  by  whom  it  had 
been  rapturously  received.  It  was  upon  this  text  chiefly  that  Burke 
wrote.  His  book  had  a  wonderful  success,  30,000  copies  were 
speedily  sold,  and  writers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  imply  that 
t^e  safety  of  Europe  was  owing  to  this  work.  In  truth,  Burke  saw  more 
clearly  tiian  those  around  him  the  inevitable  course  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; he  foresaw  its  excesses  and  its  miserable  end  in  a  military 
despotism;  he  saw,  too,  that  it  must  of  necessity  become  prose- 
lytizing. Terrified  by  these  dangers,  and  unable  to  conceive  the 
excellence  of  any  government  unHke  our  own,  which  was  at  that  time 
a  highly  aristocratic  limited  monarchy,  he  did  not  see  the  truths 
which  tiie  French  Revolution  embodied,  and  which,  had  they  been 
wisely  directed  and  not  rudely  assailed,  would  have  allowed  Europe  to 
pass  into  the  new  and  inevitable  phase  of  progress  for  which  it  is  still 
struggling,  without  the  constant  outbreaks  of  passion  on  one  side  or 
the  other  which  have  marked  the  last  seventy  years.  This  work  drew 
forth  many  replies,  the  most  important  of  which  were  Macintosh'e 
"VindidsB  QallicaB'*  and  Thomas,  Paine's  "Rights  of  Man,"— the 
first  a  temperate  and  excellent  work  of  the  man  who  was  afterwards 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  philosophical  statesmen  in  England,  the  other 
the  rough  but  sensible  production  of  a  revolutionist  by  profession. 

The  sentiments  which  Burke  had  declared  in  his  eaaay  h&«Ac\\SL 
took  an.  opportunity  of  declaring  in  Pax\iam^TL\>.   TVja  iB^j^^^iaafcA*, 
question  before  the  House  was  a  new  cons^ta^ioTi  icst  "ko^ 
Canada,    This  was  called  for  by  the  eiLtcemftl^  anXa^Or  '*''**^ 
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nistic  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  were  French,  and  used  to  French 
habits,  those  of  Upper  Canada  entirely  English.  The  province  was 
in  future  to  be  divided,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Upper  Province 
assimilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  English  modeL  Hereditary 
peerages  even  were  to  be  established.  The  Bill,  granting  as  it  did  a 
BOEib  of  self-government  to  the  colony,  was  a  wise  one,  but  Fox  opposed 
it,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the  new 
constitution  of  France.  Some  days  afterwards,  upon  the  same 
measure,  Burke  arose  and  proceeded  to  reply,  inveighing  strongly 

Breadh  bttwMn  ®8*^"^*  *^®  Revolution.  His  own  side  vociferously  called 
Fox  and  Bake,  him  to  order ;  he  persisted  in  his  speech,  deploring  that 
Xftj  %  I'm.  -^^  should  be  obliged  to  break  with  his  friends,  but  ready, 
as  he  said,  to  risk  all,  and  with  his  last  words  to  exclaim,  ''Fly  from 
the  French  constitution."  Fox  whispered  there  was  no  loss  of  friends, 
but  Burke  rejoined, "  I  have  done  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend ; 
our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  Fox  rose  afterwards,  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  i^peated  that  he  regarded  Burke  as  his  master  and 
teacher  in  politics,  but  he  could  not  withdraw  what  he  had  said  in 
praise  of  the  French  constitution ;  and  thus  the  friendship  of  years 
was  severed,  and  Burke  was  ranked  with  the  ministerialists. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  Parliament  that  the  strong  division  of 
ttsBirmiBsiuuB  <^P^<^^  caused  by  the  Revolution  was  beginning  to  be 
ftofei.  evident.     The  conservative  temper  of  the  upper  and 

zxo^vm.  middle  classes  was  shown  clearly  in  the  riots  at  Bir- 
mingham. The  friends  of  the  Revolution  had  determined  to  have 
a  public  dinner  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  The  dinner  was  chiefly  planned  by  Dr.  Priestley,  a  Uni- 
tarian minister,  a  man  of  much  scientific  repute.  Hearing  that  his 
movement  was  unpopular,  he  attempted  to  postpone  the  dinner,  from 
which  he  was  himself  absent ;  some  eighty  persons  however  met,  and 
in  the  evening  a  fierce  riot  broke  out  against  them ;  from  Thursday 
till  Sunday  the  riots  continued.  Dr.  Priestley's  house  and  library 
were  destroyed,  and  much  wantqpi  mischief  done.  It  was  constantly 
reported,  though  never  proved,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
far  from  trying  to  check  the  rioters,  had  been  seen  urging  them  on. 

Up  till  this  point  Pitt  had  certainly  shown  no  sign  of  yielding  to 

Mtfc'ipoUoyM    the  conservative  feeling  of  the  country.  He  had  declared 

^rt  wdiAiigtd.    distinctly  that  he  intended  to  pursue  a  policy  of  neu- 

^piZf45  to  hold  carefully  aloof  from  any  interference  in  the  domestic 

'w  of  France^  and  had  even  eutiieVy  Ti^u\x»)iA3^  ^\i^  <t€ect  of  the 
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OoQTentian  of  POnitz  (Aug.  1791)  by  refusing  to  accede  to  the  project 
of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  European  powers  which  had  there 
been  broached.  He  even  felt  so  certain  of  the  continuance  of  peace, 
that  his  Budget,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1792,  was  framed  entirely 
upon  a  peace  footing.  He  suggested  the  diminution  of  the  number  of 
ifdloiB  by  2000 ;  he  allowed  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Hesse  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  interest  of  the 
Funds  from  4  to  3^  or  3  per  cent.  He  even  continued  his  measures 
of  impioyement ;  he  again  supported,  in  a  speech  of  unusual  excel- 
lence, the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  although  without 
success ;  while,  in  conjunction  with  his  great  opponent,  he  carried 
through  a  Bill  for  a  change  in  the  libel  law  known  as  Fox's  Libel 
Bill,  which  placed  in  the  hands  of  juries  the  right  of  determining 
not  only  the  fact  of  the  publication  of  a  libel,  but  the  more  important 
question  whether  the  matter  published  was  in  its  character  libellous 
or  not  The  opposition  offered  to  this  Bill  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Thnrlow  cost  him  his  position ;  the  Great  Seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission. But  the  crisis  had  in  fact  arrived.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  France,  and  which  continued  to  takejplace  during  the 
year  1792,  and  the  corresponding  excitement  aroused  in  England, 
were  gradually  driving  the  minister  to  the  persuasion  that  his  peace- 
ful policy  of  non-intervention  was  no  longer  tenable. 

After    its   removal    to  Paris   in  October  1789,  the  Assembly, 
now  under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  ^ 

'  Progress  of 

watched  by  the    Parisians,  proceeded  rapidly  in  its  the  French 
work  of   destruction  and    reconstitution.      All    local  **^°*'**^°"- 
arrangements  and  provincial  powers  disappeared  when  France  was 
divided  into  Departments ;  the  Crown  lost  its  hold  upon  the  judicial 
system,  which  was  now  grounded  upon  a  popular  basis ;  the  Church 
became  a  department  of  the  State,  and  the  necessities  of  the  State 
were  supplied  by  selling  its  vast  property,  or,  as  purchasers  were  not 
forthcoming,  by  issuing  bills  payable  in  Church  lands,  called  assignats. 
It  became  plain  that  the  power  of  the  Crown,  and  with  it  the  power  of 
the  executive,  was  entirely  disappearing.    Nothing  could  save  it  but 
one  of  two  courses — the  King  might  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
throw  himseK  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  potentates,  and  begin  a 
war  of  kings  against  peoples,  or,  withdrawing  from  his  capital,  rally 
round  him  all  the  conservative  elements  which  yet  remained  in  France. 
This  was  the  plan  ol  the  ohq  great  man  oi  tliife  "Re^cAM-  'BA-Kawgi^ 
tion,  Miraheau;  but  Miraheau  died  in  April  n^\;,  Wi^  ^[Siiilfti.. 
in  June  of  the  same  year  the  Kinc  adopted  \.\ie    o^-^i«   i^^v\'«v 
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and  worse  course^  fled  from  Paris,  and  was  arrested  at  Yarennes. 
He  was  brought  back  a  prisoner,  and  remained  with  suspended  autho- 
rity till  the  Assembly  in  September,  hurriedly  completing  its  work 
of  constitution-making,  resigned  its  office.  The  King  then  resumed 
his  authority  at  the  head  of  the  new  monarchical  constitution,  but  with 
power  strangely  clipped,  and  with  an  Assembly  the  leading  members 
of  which,  the  Girondins  (so  called  because  their  leaders  were 
representatives  &om  the  Gironde,  a  district  near  Bordeaux),  eager  and 
ambitious  men,  preferred  theoretically  a  republic,  and  believed  that 
their  power  would  be  best  secured  by  plunging  France  into  a  war. 
It  is  not  in  fact  true  to  assert,  as  is  commonly  done,  that  it  was  the 
attacks  of  the  combined  monarchs  of  Europe  which  drove  France  to 
war.  Much  sympathy  was  no  doubt  felt  for  the  disasters  of  the 
The  airondin  royal  family,  and  the  representations  of  the  emigrant 
SSSfwar.**  nobles  and  princes  had  met  with  some  success  in  Russia 
ApruiTaa.  and  Sweden.  But  both  those  countries  were  far  off. 
The  moi-e  immediate  antagonists  of  France — Austria  and  Prussia — 
were  prevented  by  their  domestic  jealousies,  their  fear  of  Russia, 
and  their  relations  with  Poland,  from  at  first  dreaming  of  an  open 
assault  upon  France.  It  was  for  their  own  ends  that  the  Girondins 
stirred  up  the  war  spirit  in  France,  and  it  could  best  be  fostered  by 
exciting  the  popular  feelings  by  suggestions  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  foreign  kings  with  the  new-born  liberty  of  the  country,  and 
by  hinting  that  the  King  himself  was  a  party  to  this  conspiracy.  It 
was  thus,  taking  advantage  of  the  sympathy  which  foreign  courts  no 
doubt  expressed  for  the  King,  that  the  Girondins  demanded,  in  an 
overbearing  tone, immediate  and  satisfactory  replies  to  their  diplomatic 
questions,  and  failing  these,  declared  war  upon  Austria  in  the  month 
of  April  1792.  Their  declaration  of  war  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
reality  of  that  union  between  Austria  and  Prussia  which  they  had 
falsely  urged  as  an  excuse  for  it.  But  the  Girondins  had  overreached 
themselves :  by  exciting  the  popular  feeling  against  the  King  they 
had  played  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins ;  and  when  the 
King,  in  June  1792,  discarded  his  Girondin  ministry  and  attempted 
to  rule  with  something  like  independence,  it  was  only  with  the  aid 
of  the  Jacobins  that  they  ultimately  returned  to  power.  For  it  was 
by  this  extreme  party,  still  further  excited  by  the  injudicious  and 
ThtKiBc  threatening  manifesto  which  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 

«.         had  issued  on  the  25th  of  May,  and  by  the  ill  success  of 
the  opening  of  the  war,  that  the  great  insurrection  of 
loth  of  August  was  carried  out.    The  King  was  suspended  from 


WLioi 
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his  functions,  the  Tnileiies  were  taken,  and  thongh  the  Qironde  was 
nominally  restoied,  the  power  of  the  State  was  really  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobins  and  the  revolutionary  Commune.  The  Legislative 
ABsembly  lingered  but  a  few  weeks  longer,  to  give  place  in  September 
to  a  National  Democratic  Convention.  The  brief  space  HMMem  of 
between  the  10th  of  August  and  the  21st  of  Septem-  »•»*«>>»• 
ber  was  filled  by  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  unbridled  triumph 
of  the  people.  The  royalist  prisoners  were  murdered  in  the  prisons, 
the  revolutionary  Commune  established  in  Paris,  and  when  the 
Convention  met,  in  the  midst  of  fear  at  home  and  fear  «  ,    ^ 

'  Doclanktloii  of 

of  the  advancing  Prussians  abroad,  its  first  step  was  the  Bepauie. 
of  necessity  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  and  the  ^*^' ""  ^^^ 
dethronement  of  the  King. 

Almost  on  the  same  day  that  the  Convention  opened,  the  advance 
of  the  Prussians  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  «^^^ 
checked.    Dumouriez  had  occupied  the  Passes  of  the  duumcterof 
Argonnes,  Kellermann  had  fought  the  cannonade  of  ^***'* 
Yahny,  and  the  Prussians,  bargaining  for  a  safe  retreat,  began  to 
hnny  homeward  with  ignoble  speed.    From  this  time  onward  the 
character  of  the  war  changed,  and  became  really  dangerous  to  Europe. 
A  party  more  energetic  than  the  Girondins  was  now  in  power. 
Dumouriez  had  always  recommended  the  conquest  of  Belgium  for 
political  reasons ;  but  war  assumed  a  different  aspect  now  that  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins  ;  it  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  propa- 
gation of  revolutionary  ideas.    The  victory  of  Jemmappes  opened 
the  road  to  Belgium  ;  in  the  South,  Nice  and  Savoy  completed  the 
desired  frontier  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  temper  in  which  these  conquests 
had  been  achieved  was  rendered  obvious  when,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Jemmappes,  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  19th  of  November 
was  issued,  promising  fraternity  to  aU  nations  desirous 
of  liberty,  and  when,  two  days  afterwards,  Savoy  was  ptaternity. 
formed  into  a  new  department  as  the  Department  of  ^'•^•^•.  ^^2. 
Mont  Blanc.    If  further  proof  was  needed  of  the  character  of  the 
war,  it  was  afi'orded  by  the  peremptory  orders  which  were  issued  to 
disregard  all  treaty  obligations  and  to  open  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  which  treaty  after  treaty,  guaranteed  by  France  and  other 
countries,  had  closed,  and  the  opening  of  which  could  not  but  bring 
France  directly  into  opposition  both  to  Holland  and  to  Ea^«.\jA.. 
The  chief  points  to  be  remembered  as  aSeclm^  Iai^kiA  «t^  •^i^'^ 
declaration  of  war  with  Austria,  sought  by  tli©  "ETew^,  wcA  w'^'n"^  ^^ 
fashioned  principles ;  the  fall  of  the  Qiiondiaa,  ^mci^'C»);^l  c.o\SN>^^\Ri 
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on  the  10th  of  August;  the  union  of  Austria  and  Prussia  produced 
by  the  war,  but  not  contracted  formally  till  after  the  death  of 
Leopold;  the  advance  of  the  allies;  the  consequent  establishment  of 
the  Jacobins;  the  massacres  of  September;  the  summoning  of  the 
Convention ;  the  check  to  the  allies  at  Valmy ;  the  renewal  of  the 
war  of  aggression  upon  different  principles  and  with  different 
success,  those  principles  being  illustrated  by  the  ordering  of  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  appropriation  of  Savoy ;  while  in  Paris 
the  completion  of  the  second  stage  of  the  Bevolution  was  marked  by 
the  suspension  and  trial  of  the  King. 

It  was  thus,  with  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
ohiuige  of  inevitable  course  of  the  French  Revolution,  that  Pitt  had 

EnJ^ud'ai  to  *®  choose  his  couduct,  and  that  in  the  course  of  this  year 
the  Boiroinftioii.  (1792)  the  EngHsh  people  finally  divided  itself  into 
parties,  and  in  Parliament  the  old  party  names  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
which  had  in  fact  since  the  Hanoverian  succession  lost  their  signi- 
ficance, assumed  a  new  meaning.  The  first  movements  of  the  Revolu- 
tion were  generally  hailed  with  enthusiasm  in  England.  In  the 
grand  march  of  the  first  days  of  the  States-General  and  National 
Assembly  there  was  nothing  at  first  obvious  to  shock  English  feeling. 
On  the  surface  it  appeared  only  as  if  France  had  discovered,  and  was 
determined  to  realize,  the  same  truths  which  England  had  already 
discovered ;  the  people  and  the  Grown  appeared  to  be  preparing  to 
act  hand  in  hand  against  the  monopoly  of  the  privileged  classes, 
against  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  for  the  establishment  of  that 
official  royalty  which  already  existed  among  us.  To  the  leaders  of 
the  Whigs,  who  still  erroneously  believed  that  that  party  was  the 
really  Liberal  party,  there  was  everything  to  excite  enthusiasm  in 
the  movement  of  the  people,  while  Pitt  himself  could  scarcely  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  very  same  process  was  being  carried  out  to  which 
he  owed  his  own  elevation.  But,  by  extraordinary  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Gourt,  and  by  the  sluggish,  uncertain 
character  of  the  King,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  cause  of  royalty 
became  unfortunately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  cause  of 
the  privileged  classes.  The  direction  of  the  Revolution  was  shifted, 
and  the  assault  was  directed  not  only  against  them,  but  against  the 
Crown ;  and  not  only  agamst  the  Grown,  in  the  sense  that  hereditary 
kingship  was  attacked,  but  also  against  all  vigorous  executive  of 
which  the  King,  even  in  his  official  capacity,  might  be  regarded  as  the 

spresentative.  Now  Pitt's  administration  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hi  tnixuiph,  due  to  the  wmow  ot*  King  and  people.    It  was 
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quite  tintrae  in  England  that  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  aris- 
tocracy were  one;  the  power  of  the  Crown,  in  so  far  as  it  was  antago- 
nistic to  the  power  of  the  great  families,  was  favourable  to  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  French  Bevolution  did  in  fact  receive 
considerable  sympathy  in  England,  as  was  rendered  more  and  more 
visible  daily.  The  amount  of  that  sympathy  assumed  an  exaggerated 
appearance  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  and  horror  created  by  the 
excesses  in  Paris,  and  the  relation  of  classes  which  had  not  existed  in 
England,  but  which  those  who  sympathized  with  the  Revolution  chose 
to  believe  existed,  did  in  fact  arise.  The  choice  seemed  again  to  be 
offered  between  people  and  King.  And  all  the  privileged  classes, 
and  all  the  propertied  classes,  recognizing  that  a  strong  executive 
meant  order,  and  that  a  strong  executive  was  represented  by  the 
King,  speedily  made  their  choice,  and  gathered  round  the  King. 

There  was  thus  formed  a  new  Tory  party,  having  for  its  watch- 
word, "  The  Old  Constitution,"  refusing  to  listen  to  any  p,,,,^^^^^  ^. 
sound  of  reform  or  change,  regarding  every  measure  in  new  Tory 
a  popular  direction  as  a  preliminary  to  popular  excesses,  '*^* 
the  dominion  of  the  uneducated,  and  the  reign  of  socialistic  ideas. 
At  the  head  of  this  party  Pitt,  of  late  so  liberal,  placed  himself,  sup- 
ported by  Burke,  the  late  Whig  leader.  Conscious  of  the  strength 
he  had  himself  derived  from  the  Crown,  conscious  of  the  advances 
in  liberty  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  by  means  of  his  alliance  with 
it,  and  thoroughly  shocked  with  the  disorder  and  violence  of  France, 
Pitt  determined  that  of  the  two  elements  of  the  Constitution,  which 
seemed  to  be  coming  into  opposition  one  with  the  other,  it  was  the 
Crown  which  at  all  hazards  required  the  firmest  support.  To  this 
new  Tory  party,  before  long,  the  greater  part  of  the  Whigs  gave  in 
their  adhesion.  But  as  a  new  Tory  party  was  formed,  so  was  a  new 
Whig  party.  Certain  large-minded  men,  such  as  Grey,  saw  no  reason 
why  a  panic  should  check  such  obvious  improvements  as  had  already 
been  set  on  foot.  Certain  vehement  party  men,  such  as  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  of  large  and  warm  hearts,  rejoiced  when  their  feelings  led 
them  in  the  same  direction  as  their  political  opposition,  and  formed 
together  a  small  but  united  band,  to  whom  the  French  Bevolution 
was  admirable,  to  whom  war  with  France  was  wicked,  and  every 
attempt  at  the  repression  of  disorder  a  wanton  act  of  tyranny. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  both  the  social  and  constitu- 
tional condition  oi  England  afforded  a  good  g£0\m.d  on  %tb.v^^^  ^«i«Q(^ 
wMcb  Bymp&thy  for  the  Eevolutioii  migVit  ta^Le  xooX..  "^^^^f*^ 
Not  only  were  the  numbers  of  the  laboTumR  c^^aaa^^  '^"^^ 
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kigdj  incMMod,  not  qbIj  wis  flie  mniKtinn  of  the  Uxmriiig  daw 
rJiaiiglngi»flicwiH»eyliiciflotiiintl>ctwoeneipilil«rf 
m  a  mndi  Im  Mtwftrtoffy  iCate  than  diey  now  are,  ercxj  foim  of 
fOMlwiiiUop.  anKwig  woriooMn  waa  if^aidod  as  a  fjiw^,  tiie  line 
hcftwacA  cfaHi  and  cfaHi  waa  teij  fCrang^  dmwn.  Goontry  people 
were  cnfmplaifiinfe  in  En^and  at  in  FtanoCy  of  the  absenteeiam  of 
]andloid%  die  cinployinent  of  haidi  middlemen,  and  tiie  genenl  leaoii 
of  aU  gentrf  to  London.  The  Test  Act  and  the  penal  lawa  wen 
wyidfd  tyflioae  who  were  alfectedly  them  aiieKcB  of  peiaeciUion, 


aU  cffoelB  to  idaz  them  were  genemllT  met  with  aeomfiil  rejection^ 
and,  hefian  all,  the  lepwacntition  was  in  a  eondilion  which,  but  for 
ila  efil  effect%  might  he  r^iuded  as  donplj  ndienlons.  The  sjm- 
patl^  which  mig}ifc  thns  hare  been  natanUyfidt  was  not  left  witfaont 
instruction  or  direetioD.  Thoae  who  moot  strongl j  leh 
ifei  influence  qieedily  formi^  themael?eB  into  societiei^ 
by  iHioee  meansy  in  euujunetion  it  wotim  pretty  cprtain  with  aasistanoe 
finnn  the  French  themselreii^  wiitii^  and  panEphleta,  painting  out 
ereiy  flaw  in  the  eonditian.  of  Knglandj  and  often  using  ^^ngnagn 
whidi  waa  certainly  seditums,  were  ipread  breadeast  among  the 
people^  and  eren  among  the  soldiem.  Of  these  societies  by  fxt  the 
most  respectable  was  one  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^  Friends  of  the 
People."  Its  object  was  to  excite  and  keep  aHve  an  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  the  inequalities  of  the  repiesentation.  It  included  many 
men  of  the  greatest  respectability,  numbering  twenty-eight  members 
of  Parliament  in  its  listB^  and  such  names  as  Lord  John  Biissell, 
Giey,  Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Lord  Lauderdale.  Far  more  dangerous 
were  two  societies  which  arose  early  in  1792,  with  branches  in  many 
of  the  chief  towns  of  England.  These  were  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Sodety^  numbering  between  6000  and  7000  members,  organized 
as  a  secret  society,  and  goremed  by  a  small  secret  committee  of  five, 
and  a  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  consisting  of  the  more 
advanced  and  thoroughgoing  educated  men  of  the  time,  and  holding 
opinions  of  so  dangerous  a  character  that  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
^  the  People  thought  it  necessary  to  fJiBclaiin  all  connection  with  it. 
It  was  to  check  the  action  of  these  societies  that  the  two  first  retro- 
grade actions  of  Pitt  were  directed. 

The  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Mt^^eum  ot       People  was  a  motion  brought  in  by  Grey  for  a  general 
SriiS!t^     refonn  of  the  repieaentaXion.   'to  >;^^^\X^K&aedhis 
-*^rtr  17K1         eapDort    Two  thing?  ^cte  -nfecft^wrj  >^  ^\^,\a  \si5sxx^ 
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pofisibilily,  when  carried,  of  putting  it  into  execution  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people ;  both  these  conditions  were  now  absent,  not  only  did  he 
belieye  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  the  Bill  would  infallibly  be 
zejected  by  the  House,  but  also  it  could  not  now  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.  The  Bill  was  accordingly  lost,  and  aU 
chance  of  carrying  reform  disappeared.  Yet  the  necessity  for  it  was 
made  veiy  dear  by  a  petition  from  the  same  society  presented  by 
Grey  in  the  following  year,  which  exhibited  in  all  its  nakedness  the 
inefficiency  of  the  representation,  and  proved  that  a  decided  majority 
of  the  House  was  returned  in  fact  by  no  more  than  164  individuals. 

But  while  the  respectable  reformers  were  carrying  out  their  efforts 
by  parliamentary  means,  the  two  less  scrupulous  societies  y,^i^^^^^ 
went  on  issuing  papers  and  pamphlets  to  such  an  extent,  against 
that  at  length  it  seemed  good  to  Qovemment  to  issue  a  '^^C! 
royal  proclamation  warning  the  people  against  seditious  ''•^  *^ 
writings,  and  then  to  proceed  to  take  legal  measures  against  them. 
This  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  21st  of  May,  and  the  address 
moved  in  Parliament  to»thank  the  King  for  issuing  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  exact  point  at  which  the  new  division  of  parties  sprang  into 
existence,  for  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
WTiigs,  and  though  an  effort  made  by  Pitt  to  strengthen  his  party  by 
a  coalition  with  the  Whigs  failed  for  personal  reasons,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Wyndham,  Thomas  Qrenville,  and  others,  came  back  to 
their  allegiance  to  the  wisdom  of  Burke,  and  joined  henceforward  in 
the  united  Conservative  party.    It  is  remarkable  also  for  Dtpiomaey  of 
a  second  point  which  connects  it  with  the  international  "•  <*»«▼•"»• 
aspect  of  the  French  Revolution.    M.  Chauvelin  had  lately  been 
sent  over  to  England,  with  his  far  abler  secretary  Talleyrand,  as 
minister  accredited  by  the  French  King.     But  Louis'  authority  was 
little  more  than  a  shadow,  and  M.  Chauvelin  already  thought  fit  to 
enter  upon  that  peculiar  course  of  foreign  diplomacy  which  was 
characteristic  of  the  revolutionists;  he  drew  up  a  strong  protest 
against  the  Proclamation,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament.     Of  course  Qrenville,  the  Foreign  Minister,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  send  back  the  letter,  with  a  sharp  rebuke,  explain- 
ing to  him  what  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  the  true  position  of  a 
foreign  minister.     This  was  the  beginning  of  that  diplomatic  squabble 
which  ended  in  M.  Chauvelin  being  dismissed  from  Eliv%lKa<i» 

But  "before  the  breaking  off  of  diplom&tici  m\.«t^Qvxte&^  '^^  ^"^es*. 
sympatbjr  expressed  for  the   changes  w'hick  "^x^i^  Xakeo.  ^^sskW^  V^ 
Fjnnce  had  begun  to  rouse  the   feax  oi  \i^^  ^ONCtxiMv^g,  ^^J^aaRR.  ^ 
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England.  The  proclamation  against  seditioas  writings  bad  but 
oongntiiiatory  ^^^^  effect  Compared  with  the  exciting  news  of  the 
sddreMM  leat  iQth  of  Augost,  the  massacres  of  September^  and  the 
tbe  lodetiea.  retreat  of  the  allies.  The  societies  thought  fit  to  send 
^*'^  deputations  with  addresses  of  sympathy  to  the  National 

Convention.  The  Revolution  Society  sent  a  present  of  a  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  for  the  army,  and  the  Corresponding  Society^  with  four 
or  five  others  of  a  similar  character,  sent  a  joint  address,  congratulat- 
ing the  French  upon  their  republican  form  of  government,  especially 
admiring  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  mob  on  the  10th  of  August^ 
and  even  approving  the  sad  events  of  September.  Nor  was  their 
energy  confined  to  words.  Biots  broke  out  in  several  towns  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  The  most  important  were  those  in  Sheffield 
and  Dundee.  At  Sheffield  the  disturbances  took  the  form  of  a  i^^lar 
Btoti  In  revolutionary  riot.    It  was  on  a  day  appointed  for  xe- 

SJSm?"*  joicing  for  tiie  success  of  the  French  arms;  a  tree  of 
vov*  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  procession  passed  throu^^ 

the  streets,  headed  by  an  enormous  picture  of  Dundas  and  Burka 
plunging  their  daggers  into  the  heart  of  Liberty.  ''They  are  as 
resolute  and  determined  a  set  of  villains  as  ever  I  saw,"  writes  an 
officer  who  was  quartered  in  the  place,  ''and  will  gain  their  object  if 
it  is  to  be  gained ;  they  have  debating  societies  and  correspondence 
with  other  towns  ;  they  have  purchased  firearms,  and  are  trying  to 
corrupt  the  soldiers.''  At  Dundee  almost  the  same  events  took 
place ;  again  a  tree  of  Liberty  was  planted,  and  the  cries  of  "  Liberty/ 
"  Equality,"  "No  excise, **  "  No  Bling,"  were  soon  universally  heard, 
though  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  riot  had  been  the  high  price  of 
com. 

This  state  of  affairs — the  seditious  conduct  of  the  societies,  and 
The  miutift         *^®  obvious  tendency  to  riot — ^induced  Pitt,  in  the  begin- 
e«ued  ovt.         ning  of  December,  to  call  out  the  militia.    This  he  could 
**'  only  do  legally  by  alleging  insurrection  as  the  excuse, 

and  it  was  a  somewhat  strained  construction  of  the  word  to  apply  it 
to  these  outbreaks.  But  Pitt  had  now  made  up  his  mind  not  only 
for  repression  in  England  but  for  war  abroad,  and  the  summon- 
ing of  the  militia  was  intended  in  fact  as  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  an  autumnal  Parliament 
was  summoned.  The  discussions  naturally  turned  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  in  calling  out  the  militia,  but  Fox  was  unable  to 
flQgct  more  than  fifty  votes  to  disapprove  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
sent  in  internal  matteia. 
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Mach  more  leally  important  were  tlie  indicationB  of  the  near 
approach  of  war,  given  by  the  stress  laid  by  the  Gk>yem-  nfu  of 
ment  upon  the  decree  ofi  November,  the  opening  of  JS^SJ*^ 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  irregular  and  unsatisfactory  char-  aum. 
acter  of  onr  diplomatic  relations  with  France.    From  the  beginning 
of  1793,  although  there  was  no  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  France,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  war  was  inevitable.    An 
Alien  Bill  was  introduced,  rendered  necessary  it  was  BuAUenBiiL 
urged  by  the  great  assembly  of  foreigners  in  England,  '"^  ^  "••• 
chiefly  royalist  emigrants,  but  also  in  part  emissaries  from  the 
Jacoldn  government.    Foreigners  were  by  this  Bill  ordered  to  state 
the  object  of  their  visit  to  England,  to  enter  their  names  on  a 
roister,  and  to  obtain  passports  for  moving  to  and  fro.    The  Bill 
was  at  once  asserted  by  the  French  to  be  an  infringement  of  Pitt's 
commercial  treaty  of  1787,  which  had  promised  freedom  of  access 
to   French   citizens.     It  was   followed  by   measures  even  more 
stringent.    The  exportation  of  all  materials  of  war,  the  introduction 
and  circulation  of  assignats,  and  the  exportation  of  com  whether 
English  or  foreign,  to  French  ports,  were  prohibited.    While  affairs 
were  in  this  attitude,  the  catastrophe  for  which  Europe  had  breath- 
lessly waited  took  place.    Louis  XVI.  was  guillotined     ^^  ^^ 
on  tiie  21st  of  January  1793.    A  thrill  of  horror  ran  lovIixvl 
through  aU  classes  of   society,  nearly  the  whole  of  '"*•  ^  ^^'* 
London,  and  not  the  Court  only,  appeared  in  deep  mourning,  and 
orders  were  almost  immediately  sent  to  M.  Chauvelin  to  leave 
England  within  eight  days.    The  unofficial  connections  between 
liim  and  Lord  Grenville  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the  King's 
suspension,  but  M.  Chauvelin  prided  himself  upon  being  in  close 
connection  with  the  Opposition  rather  than  with  the  Government, 
and  persisted   in  separating  in   his  papers  the  interests  of  the 
Gh)veinment  and  of  the  people.    He  had  offered  explanations  and 
produced  a  long  letter  for  the  same  purpose  from  Le  Brun,  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  but  the  explanation  was  of  a  character  to  increase  the 
irritation  of  the  English.    He  had   met   every  measure  of  the 
Qovemment  with  an  angry  protest :  he  justified  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt ;  he  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  enrol  himself  with 
the  other  aliens  ;  he  declared  that  the  prohibitory  Bills  were  distinct 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  1787 ;  and  he  was  doubtless  glad  when  the 
consummation  he  had  aimed  at  was  reached  and  b&  "^^s^  q\^<s(&^  \^ 
leaye  the  country. 
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S^^me  nli^ht  pretence  was  ntill  kept  np  on  the  part  of  the  Frencli 
%fitnu  M  ito  of  a  desire  to  keep  the  peace.  IL  Mazet,  well  known 
rhn«!«MmH«kii  ^ff^irwarrU  a«  the  Dnc  de  Ba^isano,  waa  sent  over  to 
»f  »MM.  takft  M.  Chaavelin'i!  place.    The  object  of  hia  mission 

i»  rfnily  nnlcnrtwn ;  he  simply  notified  hia  arriyal  to  Grenville,  held 
no  commnrticfttiona  with  him,  and  very  ahortly  retnmed  to  France 
to  find  wnr  alrf;a/Iy  declared.  At  the  same  time  another  indirect 
ofFfif  of  Tip^otifltion  arose,  strangely  enough  in  Belgium,  where 
fhimfnirjrr,  dpsirf^l  an  oyrportunity  for  a  diplomatic  meeting  with 
f/fird  Anrkland,  our  ambaAaador.  It  apeaka  well  for  Pitfa  real 
ib'flirn  to  ircflt  if  treating  were  poaaible,  that  he  at  once  accepted  this 
]irn]HtRiiinM,  bnlding  that  a  general  in  command  of  an  army  might 
Ifpnl,  witlinnt  any  iiiij>lird  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  or  the 
stability  of  ill n  (]uvcrnnu*nt  which  employed  him.  But  though  the 
n'qiun**!  lonvr  wna  immediately  sent  to  Jjord  Auckland,  it  arrived  too 
lnti».  war  bnd  l»rpn  already  declared.  It  ia  a  further  proof  of  Pitt'a 
V«cirto  teiidonoioR.  that  wlion  he  agreed  to  Dumouriez*  proposal  an 
oml»rtr>;o  bnd  aln^Adv  been  laid  upon  English  shipping  in  the  French 
|'»mK  an  aot  of  war  wbiob  he  was  willing  to  overlook  as  long  as  any 
b»*lH»  *M'  no4:^M\:Uiou  nMUrtinod. 

Imw  -^  vn\  \v  {m\\\  «<iscv;.M.in  spi;o  of  all  iha:  Fox  and  hi? 
....^_.,,  .,.      ••■■.*.*<  v\>:»N-.  \\vx\  ihorv'.  ^^;u<  i;o  rv^U  v:yv.:r::uii:y  ar.cr 
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biethren;  the  tyiaimj  of  their  goyemment  will  be  immediately 
overthrown."  In  fietct,  as  has  more  than  once  happened  in  our 
history,  the  disturbance  of  a  few  reckless  men,  which  our  free  con- 
stitution permits  to  show  itself  without  repression,  was  construed  to 
mean  what  it  might  mean  in  less  free  countries.  Misinformed  by 
their  emissary  Chauvelin  who  saw  but  one  party,  willing  to  believe 
what  they  liked  to  believe,  and  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the 
English  nation,  the  French  had  persuaded  themselves  that  there 
was  a  real  division  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
England,  and  were  eager  for  the  war. 

That  war  they  declared  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  by  thus  fore- 
stalling what  must  have  been  sooner  or  later  the  action  bmuou  for 
of  the  English  ministry,  saved  them  from  much  *Jwwm. 
difficulty.  For  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  should  be  the  cam^  belli,  England  was  pledged 
to  neutrality,  and  was  bound  to  France  by  a  close  commercial 
treaty.  The  oaly  two  grounds  on  which,  technically,  war  could 
be  declared,  were  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power  by  the  appropriation  of  Savoy. 
England  being  under  distinct  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  condition  of  France,  neither  the  massacres  of  September, 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  nor  the  death  of  the  King,  could 
with  any  justice  be  aUeged  as  a  ground  of  war.  The  appropriation 
of  Savoy  was  an  evident  fact,  but  it  was  very  plausibly  urged  that 
England,  being  in  a  state  of  professed  neutrality,  had  entirely  dis- 
regarded the  invasion  of  France  by  the  great  Eastern  powers,  and  had 
allowed  to  pass,  without  observation,  the  second  partition  of  Poland. 
The  opening  of  the  Scheldt  was  no  doubt  contrary  to  treaties  with 
Holland  which  England  had  guaranteed,  but  it  was  very  reasonably 
urged  that  England  was  not  called  upon  to  plunge  into  a  war  unless 
Holland  requested  her  to  do  so,  and  Holland  remained  studiously 
quiet.  The  guarantee  of  the  treaty  had  been  to  save  Holland  from 
war  ;  it  might  well  seem  a  distortion  of  duty  to  force  Holland  into 
war  for  the  preservation  of  the  treaty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Opposition  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  war  was  declared 
against  opinion ;  the  point  in  which  they  were  wrong  was  this,  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  opinion  grown  to  a  religion,  a 
religion  become  propagandist  in  its  nature,  and  that  T^ro^sj^wdi^ 
religion  In  arms  was  the  greatest  social  dangex  'w\a'?^  ^Qvi\.\*0oss»5yss^ 
the  world  Pitt  and  Burke  saw  this  ;  fhe  ^\i.o\ft\i0^i  oi'^csrv^  vscSi 
conservative  Whigs  dimly  felt  it.     But  t\ie  ttaHvme\B  oi  wi,^^  cJl^^^ 
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'm»sj  w«a  too  itNBg  to  allov  of  tiw  ftot  bdng  opentr  ncognized. 
It  «M  flwff  iriHi  iaj  that  tba  miniabr  fomtd  theuuelTMi  nlecuMd 
bnn  Ofliz  diABnltiM  1v  tho  Fnneli  dMlantion  of  WW. 

\flMB  itiaflt"™*  tmgignil  in  Um  wax  a  emLpuiga  Lad  ali-end;  teen 
^^^  fin^it  to  Um  ootin  dBadraotage  of  the  allies.     The 

M|wk*i  don  of  Um  jeor  IfBS  had  aeon  the  letiiement  of  the 
MM^MiM  ■llHB&amFnBdtioil,th«batUaof  Jcmmnppea,  andthe 
^''^^  oeoopatioB  cf  Bdgiiim  and  SaToy.  The  accession,  of 
"BlgiMHi,  spam  and  Htdland  to  tha  eoalitioii  eo  far  invigorated  it 
ttat  it>  mamboa beUarad  tbat  ■campaign  of  a  few  months  woald 
ocwiljlato  tt«j>  vodc;  lor  daiigna  anmHindad  the  French  Coaven- 
tto)a  on  all  ridw  Dnmouiio^  a  ntmbai  <^  tiie  Girondin  party,  dis- 
pkaaad  «itk  tho  eondaot  of  tiM  Jaootnn  OcotTentioii,  wa«  meditating 
dafcaHoa;  tba  axeeeaee  of  Um  goTenung  paity  in  Paris  had  aroused 
aU  tha  ahunbenng  lojal^  of  Fnunaa;  Ia  Vendes  was  in  arms  for 
WBilitatioaal  mouanbr  and  tlM  CaUMlk  nligi<Ht;  and  boUi  <^ 
I^OBB  and  TdoIob  Um  naoUon  via  tat  Um  momant  tnnm^ast. 
Xtamomia^  tnann  liad  aa  imiairiiTtn  efltet,  DiieeUj  Jtfok  Uu 
daolaiatioa  of  war  he  isradad  Holland,  bnt  aeddng  nthex  popslam^ 
wiUi  hia  anof  and  tlu  pwatiga  of  yleto^  than.  Um  BDCMaa  of  Um 
plans  of  QoTeinme&t,  he  tamed  aaida  bom  Holland,  and  naked  a 
battle  at  Neeiwinden  on  the  Qheet,  in  which  he  Buffered  a  complete 
defeat  from  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobni^;  and  thus  as  a  defeated 
general,  and  withont  bis  army,  be  gave  himself  np  to  the  Anstrians. 
Hia  defeat  and  defeclioti  allowed  the  allies  to  advance  along  the 
whole  frontier.  Bat  their  movemenla  were  dilatory;  instead  of 
msicbing  npon  Paria  tbey  wasted  theii  time  in  taking  Uayence, 
Gond^  and  Valenciennes ;  they  even  committed  the  mistake  of  bind- 
ing the  captured  troopa  to  refrain  from  war  only  against  themeelves ; 
they  were  tbeiefore  available  to  snppreaa  the  insurrection  in  Ia 
Tendde,  and  the  troops  hitherto  employed  there  ooold  be  sent  to 
UkO  eastern  frontier.  The  same  want  of  energy  continoally  marked 
the  progress  of  the  allies.  The  PnueianB  and  AastriauB  were  in  fact 
too  jealons  of  each  other,  and  too  mndh  bent  upon  theii  interests 
nearer  home  to  act  with  vigour.  Time  was  again  wasted  in  siegea. 
While  the  AuBtrians  sat  down  before  Cambiai,  the  Doke  of  York 
with  the  English  troops  besieged  Dunkirk.  Their  commnnicfttionB 
were  kept  open  by  the  Dutch  at  Menin  and  Hoondschoote.  But  the 
French  maj,  under  the  vigorous  management  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
^dad  \tj  U»  militaiy  genioa  of  Ounot,  waa  no  longer  to  be  tzifled 
with;  r     -     --—  ■'         'tynii&EA.^^ift'O^ttiliiHid  York 
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was  driven  to  a  disastrous  defeat  with  tlie  loss  of  all  his  artillery. 
The  saccesB  was  indeed  only  momentary ;  a  panic  seized  the  French 
troopB,  and  they  fell  back  to  Lille,  thus  affording  the  allies  an  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  to  the  attack  of  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge,  which 
closed  the  road  to  Paris ;  but  Jourdan,  who  had  succeeded  Houchard, 
now  put  in  practice  Camofs  principles.  Hastily  gathering  50,000 
men,  he  fell  upon  half  that  number  of  Austrians,  and  completely 
defeated  them  at  Wattigny.  Success  had  also  attended  the  French 
against  the  Prussians  on  the  Upper  Ehine.  There,  too,  the  terrible 
rigour  of  the  new  Government  had  restored  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
St.  Just  and  Lebas  had  appeared  as  conventional  commissioners  in 
Alsace,  bringing  terror  with  them.  The  beaten  armies  were  supplied 
and  organized.  Two  young  generals  of  the  revolutionary  school, 
Hoche  and  Pichegru,  were  placed  in  command,  and  the  tide  of  victory 
was  turned;  the  Prussians  had  to  fall  back,  compromising  the 
advanced  position  of  the  Austrians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  French  army,  which  had  begun  the  campaign  with  a  series  of 
disasters,  found  itself  victorious  along  the  whole  frontier  line. 

The  Convention  had  also  been  successful  in  its  wars  in  the 
Ulterior  of  France.  After  six  weeks  of  bombardment,  ^^  againit 
on  the  9th  of  October,  Lyons  yielded,  without  conditions,  the  royauats 
to  be  given  up  to  the  fearful  cruelty  of  Collot  d'Herbois ;  ^'*^<^«- 
and  the  victorious  troops  hurried  southwards  to  besiege  Toulon, 
which  had  placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  had 
admitted  the  allied  fleet  to  its  roadstead.  The  genius  of  Bonaparte 
is  said  to  have  secured  its  capture.  He  saw  that  one  fort  called  the 
Equilette  commanded  the  roadstead,  and  that  its  possession  would 
oblige  the  English,  who  were  the  soul  of  the  defence,  to  withdraw. 
The  capture  of  the  fort  answered  his  expectation;  Lord  Hood, 
without  making  terms  for  the  inhabitants,  collected  such  of  the 
royalists  as  could  crowd  on  board  his  ships,  and  sailed  away,  having 
first  set  fire  to  all  the  stores,  and  to  forty  shi]DS  of  war  which  were  in 
the  harbour  (Aug.  27,  1793).  The  insurrection  of  La  Vendee  had 
also  been  suppressed.  Intrusted  at  first  to  ignorant  men,  with  no 
claim  to  command  except  the  strength  of  their  revolutionary 
principles,  the  Convention  troops  had  been  everywhere  defeated. 
But  when  Kleber  was  put  in  practical  command  the  course  of 
victory  changed.  Terribly  defeated,  and  with  all  their  chiefs  of 
importance  mortally  wounded,  the  insurgents  determined  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Loire.  They  marched 
northwards  towards  Laval^  defeated  their  \\\\Tn\c\?>,  ^\\i  V^^^  \\\^^ 
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made  common  cause  with  the  Bretons  might  still  have  been  successfuL 
But  trusting  to  help  from  England,  which  never  came,  they  under- 
took a  fruitless  assault  upon  Granville  in  Normandy.  Thinking 
themselves  betrayed,  and  longing  for  their  homes,  the  ill-organized 
mass  of  peasants  insisted  on  being  led  southwards  :  even  then  there 
was  some  life  in  them.  They  defeated  the  republican  General 
Eossignol  and  threw  him  back  upon  Eennes ;  but  failing  in  an 
attack  upon  Angers,  they  marched  pointlessly  towards  Le  Mans. 
They  were  there  received  with  terrible  slaughter  by  Westermann, 
Kleber  and  Margeau ;  18,000  men,  women  and  children  were  killed, 
and  the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the  pitiless  Westermann.  The  fugitives 
reached  the  Loire,  fought  one  flnal  battle  at  Savenay  near  its  mouth, 
where  they  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men,  either  put  to  death  or  captured. 
Thus  revolutionary  France  had  proved  itself  no  contemptible 

Pitt'  diflicnity  6^®^y  ^^  *^®  united  troops  of  Europe,  and  established 
tn  keeping  up  its  rule  Unquestioned  in  France.  It  was  plain  that  all 
um  coaution.  hope  of  an  easy  subjugation  of  France  was  over,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Pitt  was  able  to  keep  the 
cx)alition  together ;  the  eyes  of  Prussia  were  eagerly  bent  upon  Poland, 
an  easier  prey  than  France.  Of  increase  of  territory  England  had 
no  hope ;  the  war  had  been  forced  on  her,  and  was  honestly  a  war  of 
opinion.  But  any  cessation  of  her  efforts  would  have  placed  her  in 
a  worse  position  than  when  the  war  began,  and  Pitt  and  the  upper 
classes  of  England  were  npt  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of 
the  continental  nations  in  the  great  war  afforded  England  immense 
ac2vantages  both  at  sea  and  in  the  colonies ;  it  was  worth  making 
great  efforts  to  gain  the  undisputed  mastery  of  the  sea  both  in 
commerce  and  in  arms.  Nor  did  the  large  sums  of  money,  raised 
chiefly  ^y  way  of  loan,  appear  so  ruinous  as  they  really  were. 
The  effect  of  large  loans  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  capitalist  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  man;  nor,  as  the  chief  weight  of  the 
accumulating  taxation  falls  on  posterity,  does  it  become  immediately 
evident.  Thus  supplied  with  almost  unlimited  means,  Pitt  succeeded 
in  keeping  up  the  coalition,  taking  into  English  pay,  it  is  almost 
true  to  say,  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  doing  nearly  as 
much  for  the  Austrians. 

Pitt's  energy  was  equalled  by  that  of  France,  and  the  Convention 
oontinved  had  the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from  con- 

ISm^ia  **'      stitutional  rules.    Vast  conscriptions  filled  their  armies, 
forced  requisitions  supplied  them  with  arms  and  equip- 
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ments.  It  was  with  the  army  of  the  North,  160,000  strong,  under  Hche- 
gm,  that  the  English  had  most  to  do.  On  each  side  the  armies  were 
divided  into  three  divisions,  and  the  duty  of  marching  with  100,000 
men  on  Paris  was  intrusted  to  Coburg.  Defeated  in  the  centre,  the 
French  had  met  with  unexpected  success  on  the  left,  Clairfait,  the 
Austrian  general,  having  been  twice  beaten  at  Moucron  and  at  Cour- 
tray.  Upon  this,  Pichegru  almost  destroyed  his  centre  to  strengthen 
his  wings,  and  the  threefold  manoeuvres  became  twofold.  The  key 
of  the  campaign  was  the  possession  of  the  Sambre ;  the  Austrians 
lay  in  an  advancing  angle  with  their  left  upon  that  river  from  Mons 
to  Charleroi  If  the  French  could  cross  the  Sambre  they  would  be 
virtually  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Convention,  St.  Just  and  Lebas,  repaired,  and 
attempted  to  inspire  the  troops  with  something  of  their  own  enthu- 
siasm. Again  and  again  the  French  were  driven  back.  But  Camot's 
plan  of  massing  troops  was  at  length  employed  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  which  under  Jourdan  had  been  facing  the  Prussians  on 
the  Moselle,  was  turned  northward,  and  Jourdan  took  command  of 
100,000,  well  known  as  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  just  as 
the  Commissioners  had  been  driven  back  for  the  fifth  time  behind 
the  river.  After  a  sixth  failure,  the  Commissioners  insisting  upon 
a  seventh  effort,  the  river  was  successfully  crossed,  and  on  the  heights 
of  Fleurus  a  battle  was  fought  in  which,  though  it  was  not  completed, 
the  Austrians  were  practically  defeated.  Step  by  step  the  English  and 
the  Austrians  retired,  the  one  towards  Holland,  the  other  towards 
the  Rhine.  By  July  the  English  were  behind  Breda,  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Meuse.  Want  of  supplies  checked  the  French  advance 
for  a  few  weeks,  but  by  October  the  English  were  driven  into  the 
comer  between  the  Yssel  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse  had  captured  Cologne  and  Coblenz.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Belgium  by  the  French  compelled  the  Prussians  further 
south  also  to  fall  behind  the  Rhine,  the  left  bank  of  which  was 
thus  in  possession  of  the  French  army  from  Basle  to  the  sea.  Even 
south  of  that  point  successes  had  been  won.  The  Sardinian 
position  of  Saorgio  had  been  turned,  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
were  opened  to  the  French,  who  were  thus  in  a  position  to  invade 
Italy  on  the  one  hand  and  Holland  on  the  other.  The  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  equipment  and  com- 
missariat, might  have  induced  the  French  to  b^  a^\.\&^^^'^SiOQ.*0^'^'^'^ 
conquests,  and  few  armies  would  have  thougbfc  oi  lwi\xi^  %si^»ccvsvx€S^ 
severe  winter  shoeless  and  in  rags,  for  to  a\\(iVi  Bi^i^'Si^X.  '^^^  "^i^^^«i 
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management  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  Qoyemment  brought  them.  But 
to  this  army  of  enthusiasts  the  winter  was  but  a  useful  ally  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  where  a  strong  feeling  in  their  favour  already 
existed  among  that  large  section  of  the  people,  who  had  seen  with 
anger  their  attempted  Revolution  of  1*787  suppressed  by  the  arms  of 
Prussia,  and  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  Stadtholder  was  veiy 
distasteful.  The  failure  of  the  preceding  campaign  had  obliged  Pitt 
to  insist  upon  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  York,  much  to  the  King's 
displeasure,  and  Pichegru  now  foimd  himself  opposed  to  General 
Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  commander.  But  of  opposition  there 
was  really  none.  The  lines  of  the  three  great  rivers,  the  Meuse,  the 
Waal  and  the  Lech,  were  abandoned  without  a  fight,  and  crossed  by 
the  French,  either  upon  the  ice  or  by  means  of  pontoons;  and 
finally  Walmoden  left  Holland  to  its  fate,  and  retreated  across  the 
Yssel  and  the  Ems  to  embark  his  army  safely  in  Bremen.  The 
The  Prench  Stadtholder  had  already  fled  from  the  Hague  and  taken 
capfcnn  refuge  in  England.     Amsterdam  was  occupied  by  the 

fha  Dutob'fleet.  French  without  difficulty,  the  ragged  regiments  waiting 
"•*•  patiently  in  the  bitter  snow  in  the  streets  of  the  rich 

city  till  their  quarters  were  arranged  for  them  without  the  least 
attempt  at  disorder.  A  striking  finish  was  put  to  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel.  The  ships  were  ice- 
bound, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  who  galloped 
across  the  ice  to  secure  them.  Holland  was  at  once  erected  into  a 
republic  upon  the  French  model. 

But  in  spite  of  these  continual  reverses  of  the  allies,  in  spite  of 
Lddireot  the  perpetual  failure  of  the  British  arms  in  the  Low 

jS!»d1^  Coimtries,  Pitt  had  not  been  mistaken  in  the  indirect 
England.  advantages  which  the  war  would  give  him.    The  con- 

flagration at  Toulon  had  inflicted  an  almost  irreparable  loss  upon 
the  French  fleet.  In  Corsica  the  veteran  patriot  Paoli  had  aroused 
the  feeling  of  his  countrymen  against  France.  Nelson  and  Hood, 
with  1000  British  soldiers  serving  as  marines  in  their  ships,  had 
taken  Bastia,  which  was  regarded  as  almost  impregnable,  and  the 
people  of  Corsica  had  begged  King  George  to  accept  their  crown. 
While  thus  in  the  Mediterranean  English  supremacy  had  been 
established,  a  still  greater  success  had  attended  her  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  France.  By  immense  exertions  a  powerful  and  well-equipped 
fleet  of  twenty-six  ships  had  been  assembled  by  Bon  St.  Andre  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  'ViWaT^t  Joyevxa^.  \\,\^l\.*0£ifc\k»:^WiNa. 
'^^  Brest  for  the  purpose  of  couvoymg  «c  \sct^«&  ^^^\.\«AfcTi  N«VOa.  ^q-njs.. 
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from  America.    The  Englisli  Channel  fleet^  under  Lord  Howe,  sailed 
to  meet  it    In  number  of  ships  and  weight  of  metal  the  English 
fleet  was  somewhat  inferior,  but  the  Revolution  had  stripped  the 
French  marine  of  its  best  officers,  who  had  habitually  been  supplied 
by  Brittany,  now  royalist  in  its  tendencies.   Bon  St.  Andr^,  origmally 
a  Calvinistic  clergyman,  had  all  the  fearful  energy   p^j^toftiw 
belonging  to  the  Conventional  Commissioners,  but  little  s^nch  fleet, 
of  the  skill  of  a  seaman,  yet  he  frequently  overruled  the    ""  ^'  ^^**' 
commands  of  Yillaret  Joyeuse.    Thus,  when  the  fleets  met  upon  the 
Ist  of  June,  the  French  were  unable  to  prevent  Admiral  Howe  from 
repeating  Rodney's  weU-known  manoeuvre  of  breaking  the  line. 
The  defeat  of  the  French  was  complete ;  several  ships  went  down, 
and  five  line  of  battle-ships  remained  as  English  prizes. 

nx>on  the  Continent,  however,  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side 
of  the  French;  the  campaign  of  1794  and  the  winter  of  1795  had 
added  Belgium,  Holland,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  part  of  Pied- 
mont, Catalonia,  and  Navarre,  to  their  dominions.  The  coalition 
began  at  once  to  fall  to  pieces.  As  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
further  hope  of  a  military  promenade  to  Paris  or  of  territory  to  be 
gained  at  an  easy  price,  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  only 
kept  up  to  the  mark  by  enormous  subsidies  from  England,  made  his 
peace  with  the  French.  It  was  the  pressure  of  England  pmuia,  Spain 
alone  which  had  driven  Spain  and  HoUand  into  the  "avfST* 
war.  Although  Pitt  had  procured  a  change  of  ministry  coauuon. 
in  Spain  in  accordance  with  his  own  views,  and  the  substitution  of 
Godoy  for  Miranda,  the  Spanish  Government  now  awoke  to  its  true 
interests.  All  the  advantages  of  a  maritime  war  of  necessity  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  English,  and  Spain  saw  herself  aiding  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  only  efficient  rival  to  the  English  upon  the  sea,  and  thus 
in  fact  rendering  certain  her  own  insignificance  on  that  element. 
The  Spanish  Government  was  therefore  willing  to  treat.  Holland, 
completely  conquered,  and  with  half  its  population  preferring  the 
French  rule  to  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  forced  upon 
the  country,  obtained  peace  by  giving  up  its  chief  fortresses,  paying  a 
large  indemnity,  and  making  an  offensive  alliance  with  France  against 
England,  by  which  thirty  ships  of  war  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  both  of  Germany  and  Italy 
declared  themselves  neutral.  England  was  thus  practically  left  with- 
out allies,  with  the  single  exception  of  Aue»tna.,^\^OcL^^&«^*'«^- 
Auced  to  continue  its  engagements  by  a  Bubai^y  ol  ioroct  tcS^q"^^  ^s^^ 
a  ba2£    This  aeries  of  treaties  was  completed  m  t'bfe  <iavxs»^  ^'^  *Cas.^^'«2t 
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1795,  chiefly  by  Bartfa^kmj  at  Basle ;  the  treaty  with  ToBcany,  Feb.  9 ; 
with  HoUand  [at  tlie  Hague],  May  15  ;  with  Pnisaa,  April  5 ;  and 
with  Spain,  July  14. 

TliG  campaign  of  th«  fbUowing  year,  1796,  was  confiiied  to  the 
Bhine,  where  Fichegrn  caDunand^  the  anny  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moeelle,  Joatdau  that  of  the  Sambre  and  Ueoae.  Pichegm  was 
meditatiiig  treacheiy,  and  lay  idle  opposite  the  Black  Foiest  till  the 
advance  of  Jomdan  from  the  North  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
pnrpose  of  retaking  Hayence  forced  him  into  action.  He  took 
Mannbeiio,  aod  might  have  taken  Heidelberg,  but  he  wilfully  redgned 
this  adyantage,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  npon  the  lines  of  Weiaaem- 
boui^,  where  he  eigned  an  armiMice  with  the  AnetrianB  preparatory 
to  joining  them.    His  retreat  had  compelled  that  of  Jonrdan  ako. 

The  English  meanwhile  had  engaged  in  a  Inkeworm  way  in  an 
T^otvMia  1  expedition  which,  hod  it  been  carried  out  with  vigonr, 
KftTaii*.  might  have  changed  the  face  of  afFaira.  After  the  great 
destraction  of  the  Yend^an  army  at  Savenay,  the  war  continued 
to  gmonlder  both  in  La  Vendue  it^lf  and  in  Brittauy.  But  north 
of  the  Loire  it  assumed  a  somewhat  different  character  ;  the  open, 
simple  and  heroic  devotion  of  the  Vendean  peaaantry,  who  had  fol- 
lowed their  priests,  j;entry,  and  leaders  of  their  own  tiink  to  battle, 
was  wanting,  and  the  hostilities  of  Brittany  assumed  rather  the  form 
of  brigandi^  than  warfare.  The  country  was  infested  with  email 
bands,  who  kept  up  connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  private 
signals,  but  who  seldom  appeared  in  large  numbera,  and  worked  chiefly 
by  night-snipriseB  and  by  rapid  and  secret  cutting  off  of  detached 
posts.  The  chief  man  of  the  Chonans,  as  the  Breton  insnrgenta  wer« 
called,  was  Cormatin.  But  certain  men  of  higher  rank  were  also 
among  them ;  the  chief  of  these  was  Count  Joseph  de  Pnisaye,  a  man 
of  considerable  eneigy  and  ability,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  De  Pnisaye  saw  that  irr^ular  warfare  could 
prodnce  but  little  effect,  and  desired  to  obtain  assistance  &om  Eng- 
land, where  the  OoTemment  was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  assist  any 
Kideavonr  against  the  French  BepubUo ;  an  impression  kept  alive  by 
the  Tomouts,  probably  much  exaggerated,  spread  by  agents  who 
were  constantly  pasdng  and  repasmng  through  the  Channel  Islands 
between  France  and  England. 

In  the  aatumn  of  1784  De  Pnisaye  betook  himself  to  England 
and  laid  his  plans  before  Pitt  It  was  suggested  that  10,000  British 
^^  troope  should  be  joined  with  the  corps  of  emigrants,  and 

Item  Mafiat  ahould  land  in  Brittany  and  seize  Bennes,  and  thence 
'*""*  push  forward  at  once  0761 'NoTmBiiis, 14mM!Lrai4"?<ii.\»"a- 

wa»  t  1^  that  a  ■pimce  ot  Ik*  \i\s»a.  Aiw^i  cciisa 
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accompany  the  expedition  or  shortly  appear  npon  the  scene,  and  the 
Count  of  Artois  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Lord  Moira,  favourably 
known  in  the  American  War  as  Lord  Bawdon,  was  to  take  command 
of  the  English  troops.  But  though  speed  and  secresy  were  of  the 
fixst  necessity,  the  expedition  hung  fire,  and  news  of  it  reached  the 
eazs  of  the  French  Government.  The  reason  for  this  delay  was 
partly  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  emigrants  themselves, 
partly  Pitt's  mistrust  of  the  readiness  of  the  French  to  join  him, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  relying  on  the  assertions  of 
sangoine  exiles,  and  partly  the  discovery  of  the  feeling  existing 
among  the  royalists  themselves  in  La  Vendue  and  Brittany  against 
the  introduction  of  any  large  foreign  army ;  for  the  belief  seems  to 
have  been  prevalent  that  Pitt's  objects  were  selfish,  and  that  an 
Knglish  army  would  be  rather  a  danger  than  an  assistance.  It  is  at 
all  events  certain  that  the  royalists  in  Paris,  in  thetr  dislike  that 
the  reaction  should  be  brought  about  by  any  means  but  their  own, 
did  their  best  to  injure  the  expedition.  The  consequences  of  the 
delay  were  serious.  In  spite  of  considerable  sums  of  money  sent 
from  England,  and  a  good  deal  more  much  cheaper  money,  con- 
sisting of  forged  assignats,  which  were  exported  largely,  in  the 
spring  of  1795  the  skill  of  Hoche  and  Canclaux,  the  generals  opposed 
to  the  iusurgents,  and  the  very  favourable  terms  offered  by  the 
Convention,  induced  the  chiefs  both  of  the  Vend^ans  and  of 
the  Chouans  to  accept  an  amnesty.  The  terms  offered  were 
certainly  unusually  tempting.  A  large  indemnity  of  several 
millions  of  francs  was  to  be  given  to  the  people  to  repay  them  for 
their  losses;  the  houses  that  had  been  burnt  were  to  be  rebuilt; 
ten  millions  were  to  be  given  to  the  chiefs  to  take  up  the  bonds  that 
had  been  issued  in  their  names  during  the  insurrection;  Charette 
was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  up  2000  men  in  the  pay  of  the  Government, 
freedom  of  religion  was  to  be  granted,  and  there  were  to  be  no  requisi- 
tions in  La  Vendue  for  five  years.  The  agreement  was  made  as  solemn 
as  possible.  The  first  to  accept  it  was  Charette,  with  whom  the 
treaty  was  signed  with  great  pomp  in  the  city  of  Nantes  in  February. 
Subsequently,  in  April,  Stofflet  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
arrangement,  and  finally  the  Chouans  did  the  same.  It  seemed  a 
proof  of  their  sincerity  that  they  gave  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Convention  nearly  a  million  of  forged  assignats^ 
which  they  had  received  from  the  English  fleet  round  the  coast} 
but  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  it  appeaxa  t\i^\i  \?e^  \x»^  ^^^ 
illusory^  forced  upon  them  by  the  delay  oi  V!iaa  "Eai^MSsi,  'Vs.  -^^a  ^ 
used  however  as  an  additional  grouxid  foT  leiofiaxi^  ^a3:^  ^sasasS^as^WH 
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aud  il  was  an  army  of  emignuili  omlj,  witb  a  ccmnlnaUe  qm^SHig 
itjjinniii  If  ^'  •tores  and  money,  whiek  in  July  of  17W  aft  k^s^ 
tatwfMMMi  set  sail  from  Engluid.  Eren  than  the  pbm  of  Tk 
to  OiftwMk  pnitaye  was  ovennled  fbr  the  wqebo.  For  the  aake  d 
a  good  roadstead  for  the  English  fleet,  it  was  ainuiBwl  lliafe  As 
landing  should  be  npon  the  peninsola  of  Qoiberony  dose  to  Osaac^ 
insteadof  in  the  norUi  of  Brittany;  and  again,  appagentl^  in 
of  De  Puisaye's  partisan  system  of  waxfiun^  it  was  thiwight 
to  give  him  as  second  in  command  a  royalist  emignant  of  tlie; 
of  IVHervilly,  a  red  tape  soldier,  who  had  displayed 
courage  on  the  10th  of  Angust,butwho  wasaTeiyhediiiai&iDrAB 
present  irregular  warfisun.  It  even  seemed  doabtfdl  wliellMr  Ui 
authority  did  not  supersede  De  Pniiaye's,  and  after  Qoiberan  m 
reached,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  an  appeal  to  l^^aaA  lo 
settle  this  weighty  question.  Meanwhile,  after  two  days  of  delaj,  As 
troops  were  landed  at  Camac  They  were  reoeired  with  an  enilini- 
asm  so  riotous  and  irregular,  that  the  commandeoc^s  love  of  M^t^^ailniA 
received  a  severe  sho^  and  he  ceased  to  trust  hia  wild  alHeL 
However,  in  three  days  Uiey  were  joined  by  some  10,000  men,  and 
De  Puisaye  was  eager  to  rush  forward  and  raise  the  whole  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  the  answer  from  England  had  not  yet 
been  received,  and  the  troops  waited  on  in  inactiyity.  At  length 
something  was  done.  A  small  fort  called  Fort  Penthidvre  covers  the 
little  iBthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  to  the  shore. 
D'Hervilly  proceeded  to  bring  up  all  his  artillery,  but  before  his 
operations  were  completed,  De  Puisaye  and  a  few  hundred  Chouana 
had  gained  possession  of  the  place  without  difficulty.  With  his 
regular  troops  in  the  peninsula  and  holding  the  fort,  and  with  his 
Chouans  spread  along  the  mainland,  De  Puisaye  was  compelled  to 
remain  inactive.  All  the  jealousies  which  existed  among  the 
royalists  burst  out,  and  even  worse  than  that,  time  was  allowed  for 
General  Hoche  to  increase  his  5000  troops,  which  might  easily  have 
been  routed,  to  double  that  nimiber.  He  suddenly  attacked  the  in- 
vaders, and  drove  the  whole  mass,  Chouans,  emigrants,  and  all,  to  the 
narrow  confined  peninsula.  Their  efforts  to  break  loose  were  nnavail- 
ing ;  fresh  emigrant  troops  under  Sombreuil'came  from  England.  De 
Puisaye's  authority  was  confirmed,  but  it  was  too  late.  Some  repub- 
lican troops  taken  in  Fort  Penthi^vre  had  been  admitted  to  the 
emigrant  ranks.  They  entered  into  treacherous  correspondence  with 
Hoche's  army,  and  by  their  assistance  the  fort  was  recaptured.  The 
exit  from  their  peninsula  waa  thna  esi\ax^Vj  cXonftd  to  them,  the 
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enemy's  cannon  was  placed  along  the  coiresponding  shoie,  and  swept 
the  isthmus  and  the  roadstead,  while  the  republican  troops,  advanc- 
ing from  the  fort,  drove  the  invaders  backward  into  the  comer  of 
the  tongue  of  land.  They  were  literally  driven  into  the  sea.  The 
scene  was  a  fearful  one.  Many  in  deepair  threw  themselves  upon 
iheiT  own  swords,  many  tried  to  reach  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  were 
a  zeady  mark  for  the  republican  musketry.  Some  thought  themselves 
fortonate  in  reaching  fishing-boats  which  were  hovering  about  the 
ooast^  but  in  zeal  for  their  own  preservation  the  boatmen  lopped  off 
their  hands  and  suffered  them  to  sink.  Some  900,  with  De  Puisaye 
at  their  head,  reached  the  English  squadron  and  were  saved.  About 
700,  under  De  Sombreuil,  made,  as  they  thought,  terms  with  General 
Humbert,  but  the  conditions  were  only  verbal,  and  included,  as  the 
French  asserted  probably  with  truth,  a  reference  to  the  Convention. 
The  reactionaries  in  power  were  glad  of  the  chance  of  freeing  them- 
selves of  the  charge  of  favouring  the  royalists.  Orders  were  given  that 
the  law  against  emigrants  taken  in  arms  should  be  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  The  prisoners  were  brought  out  in  batches  and  shot  upon  the 
seashore  till  700  of  them  had  been  killed.  After  this  the  fate  of  the 
insurgents  was  sealed.  In  the  following  year  (1796)  the  Count  of 
Aitois  again  appeared  upon  the  coast,  and  Charette  and  Stofflet  were 
again  in  arms,  but  the  Count  of  Artois  was  content  to  remain  in 
idleness  at  L'lle  Dieu,  and  Hoche  succeeded  in  the  difficult  work  of 
at  once  conquering  and  conciliating  all  that  remained  of  the  insur- 
rection.    Charette  and  Stofflet  were  both  captured  and  shot. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  when  war  was  first  declared 
the  feeling  of  the  English  people  was  very  strongly  in   0^,^44^^^^  ^^ 
favour  of  it.    Accustomed  for  years  to  trust  to  Pitt,  they  the  Engiiah 
continued  their  perfect  confidence  in  him  though  his  *"  **"' 
policy  had  changed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  virtually  destroyed.    The  confidence  of  the 
nation  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  met  all 
the  demands  for  increased  taxation  and  for  immense  loans ;  in  fact, 
Pitt    was  strongly  supported  by  the  commercial   classes.     With 
them  the  war  was  in  itself  popular,  they  were  clearsighted  enough 
to  see  how  vast  was  the  opening  likely  to  be  afforded  them  by  the 
increase  of  English  power  upon  the  sea. 

In  the  year  1793  Pitt  gained  a  fresh  right  to  their  gratitude  by 
the  assistance  he  afforded  them  during  a  brief  mone-  inereMedby 
tary  crisis  which  threatened  to  be  very  destructive.  JJ*»*!SlSS»r 
The  year  had  been  one  of  great  financial  ^df^cralty.  IV*^  «^>^» 
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fiudden  expansion  of  mannfactniing  indiifitry  which  had  followed 
upon  the  great  inventions  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  and  the 
increase  of  commerce  which  followed  the  close  of  the  American  Wai, 
had  rendered  necessary  a  laige  amount  of  capital  The  want  had  been 
met  by  a  largely  increased  paper  currency.  Beckless  banking  had 
become  prevalent,  and  provincial  banks  issued  notes  iax  beyond  their 
capital.  A  very  slight  panic  would  be  enough*  to  cause  the  coUapee 
of  such  a  system.  It  was  found  that  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
exchange  between  England  and  the  rest  of  the  world  bullion  would 
have  to  leave  England.  Bullion  was  already  scarce,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues.  This 
was  enough  to  cause  the  failure  of  a  few  great  houses ;  a  panic 
ensued ;  there  was  a  run  upon  the  provincial  banks ;  out  of  350 
more  than  100  failed.  Yet  there  was  in  reality  quite  enough  piopertf 
both  in  securities  and  in  goods  to  enable  merchants  to  meet  all 
demands.  It  was  only  for  the  moment  that  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
money,  that  is,  of  the  means  of  exchange.  Pitt,  with  admirable  clear- 
ness, recognized  the  real  solvency  of  the  coimtry,  and  authorized  the 
issue  of  bills  on  the  Exchequer  to  the  value  of  five  millions.  These 
were  advanced  to  merchants,  who  could  prove  their  solvency,  against 
securities  or  goods.  As  these  bills  rested  on  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
they  were  readily  received,  the  engagements  of  the  merchants  were 
satisfied  by  their  means,  and  credit  was  restored.  As  it  proved,  not 
more  than  four  millions  was  borrowed,  and  the  whole  sum  was  speedily 
repaid  without  loss  to  the  nation. 
The  effect  of  the  complete  trust  placed  in  Pitt  was  to  allow  him  to 

Mectof  Ktt't  ^^®  ^^  ^^  *^  ^  ^®^  policy.  Now  that  policy  was 
new  policy  of      one  entirely  of  repression,  and  the  effect  of  it  in  the  long 

repreiilon.  ^^^  ^^^^^   ^^f^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^    ^^^^  ^^    ^    ^.^^^ 

England  much  more  sharply  into  the  propertied  and  non-propertied 
classes,  and  to  bring  into  existence  a  state  of  feeling  highly  undesir- 
able, and  which  tended  much  to  produce  those  very  evils  it  was 
intended  to  prevent.  While  every  movement  in  a  liberal  direction 
was  certain  to  be  checked,  laws  of  the  most  stnngent  description 
were  willingly  passed,  and  at  first  the  execution  of  existing  laws, 
especially  with  regard  to  seditious  writing,  received  great  public 
Th«  ftaitorou  support.  In  thls  class  may  be  mentioned  the  Traitorous 
^eipondence  Correspondence  Act.  There  has  always  been  great 
Manh  10, 1793.  dislike  to  tampering  with  or  extending  the  law  pf 
treason,  yet  there  were  but  fifty-three  members  of  the  House  of 
Commom  who  could  be  found  to  lift  their  voices  against  this  Bill, 
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whidi  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  firstly,  all  those  who  supplied 
any  arms  or  military  or  naval  stores  to  the  enemy;  secondly,  all  those 
who  purchased  lands  in  France,  for  the  use  of  assignats  rendered  the 
sale  of  land  the  chief  support  of  French  finance,  and  the  purchase  of 
land  was  therefore  regarded  as  indirectly  strengthening  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  thirdly,  it  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  France  with- 
out special  license  under  the  Great  Seal;  and  fourthly,  the  insurance 
of  French  vessels  by  English  merchants.  The  two  first  of  these  of- 
fences were  to  fall  directly  under  the  old  law  of  Edward  III.,  and  to 
deprive  those  who  were  guilty  of  them  of  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  ameliorations  of  the  law  which  had  since  been  made, 
Buch  as  the  right  to  employ  counsel,  and  to  be  furnished  with  the  list 
of  the  jury,  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  to  secure  conviction,  and 
the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  between  the  indictment  and  the  triaL 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  the  prosecution  for  seditious  meetings  and 
seditious  writings  tiat  the  character  of  the  Government  ^^^^^ 
showed  itself.  The  best  known  of  these  in  the  year  1793  Mditioiu 
was  that  of  Muir.  This  young  man,  a  member  of  the  '^**"*^ 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  was  indicted  for  spreading  the 
works  of  Thomas  Paine.  He  defended  himself  with  great  ability 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  only  aimed  at  the  reform  of  Parliament, 
ffifl  speedi  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  but  the  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk  summed  up  most  strongly  against  him,  and  asserted  the  strange 
doctrine  that  the  Government  was  made  up  of  the  landed  interest. 
*'  As  for  the  rabble,"  said  he,  "  who  have  nothing  but  personal  pro- 
perty, what  hold  has  the  nation  on  them?'*  He  sentenced  Muir  to 
fourteen  years'  transportation.  The  severity  of  the  judges  and  the 
frequent  trials  that  the  Government  ordered  had  not  the  efl'ect  of 
checking  the  popular  feeling.  Delegates  from  various  parts  of 
Scotland,  in  concert  with  the  Friends  of  the  People  and  other 
societies,  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  The  leading  spirits  were  Maurice 
Margarot  and  Joseph  Gerald,  agents  from  London.  These  delegates 
assumed  the  name  of  a  convention,  spoke  of  the  first  year  of  the 
British  Republic,  and  otherwise  mimicked  their  French  brethren.  In 
December  the  law  came  upon  them,  and  three  of  them,  with  Margarot 
and  Gerald,  were  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

Up  till  this  time  the  people  as  a  whole  had  been  heartily  with 
Pitt ;  but  the  course  of  the  year  had  tended  to  change  -g^^^^j^^j^^j^ 
their  feelings^  the  war  had  been  by  no  meana  >i)cL'fe"\\^\.  «cw^i^aB%^.«^t^ 
undertaking  expected,  and  it  began  to  "be  ae^ii  ^i\v«^.  V^'a>   w'e*^*^ 
continuation  meant  fearful  expenses,  "heavy  tax.^^>  «^^  ^  ^-^^Xkkv 


^ 
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goTemment  bat  littlo  in  accoTdnnce  with  the  general  dioiactei  of 
Engliah  admmiBtTfttion.  Somo  even  of  Pitt's  old  Mends  began  to 
wliiapei  of  peace,  but  his  will  was  not  one  to  yield  to  opposition.  In 
Parliament  he  was  Btill  supreme,  and  in  this  fiist  beginning  of  diffi- 
culties he  exhibited  the  gieatneu  of  his  eoerg;  and  his  Te3ouiTie& 
He  branded  with  liercu  words,  which  reminded  hia  hearers  of  Ma 
great  father,  all  who  dared  to  think  of  peace ;  he  openly  arowed  that 
the  idea  waa  impoaaible  till  aome  total  change  took  place  in  t}ie 
French  Government,  thus  putting  hia  actions  on  their  true  baofi. 
Backed  b;  hia  commercial  friends,  he  found  means  to  continue  Ihu 
anbaidies  to  Prussia  and  Auatrio,  he  purchased  the  adheeion  of  seTenJ 
of  the  smaller  Qerman  states,  induced  the  Spaniards  to  continue  s 
war  which  was  wholly  against  their  own  interests,  and  obliged  the 
lesser  Italian  states  Ikj  join  the  coalidon ;  he  even  allowed  Bussia  to 
perpetrate  the  second  partition  of  Poland  as  a  price  of  her  neutrality. 
With  such  effortfl  as  these  he  contrived  to  carry  on  his  war ;  it  was 
not  unreftaonably  that  he  became  the  ogic  of  the  French,  the  one 
object  of  their  iueatiable  hatred. 

At  home  he  would  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  policy.  Again  the 
ud  gciUniKii  prosecutions  went  forwajd.  So  little  had  the  late  action 
S^^'tow"""  "^  GovE-mment  been  successful  that  discontent  and  the 
wiiuniL  intriguea  of  the  societies  were  becoming  even  mors 

envenomed.  The  English  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  Scotch  book; 
two  of  the  great  societies— the  Constitutional  Society  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Society — determined  that  they  too  would  liave  a  conven* 
tion.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  far  more  re&l  and  dangerous  Qiing 
than  the  Scotch  convention.  The  workmen  were  stirred  up,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  the  great  towns  attended  by  delegates  from 
London,  revolutionary  songs  were  composed  and  circulated,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  weapons  constructed  and  secreted.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  overawe  Parliament 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jacobin  Club  overawed  the 
French  Assembly.  The  Government  determined  to  act  aa  strongly  as 
possible  against  it,  and  instead  of  accusing  the  leaders  of  seditiona 
practices  merely,  they  thought  it  advisable  to  treat  their  conduct  as 
a  great  and  capital  crime,  and  to  bring  them  to  trial  for  high  treason. 
The  leaders  arrested  were  Hardy,  Secretary  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Conatitutional  Society,  Home  Tooke, 
ths  well-knova  opponeni  of  JuniwB,t'he'Bje'j,  SdiftimBJaSQ-jt;!, author 
of  the  "Sdeati&c  Dialoimea,"  and  tutor  Yol^ti^^Mii.a^'?.s*iva,TB£i.- 
wa?t- «  nofW/«i  lecturer  of  aome  iraportmM.w^i  tet**  "JOaew.    k. 
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fleciet  committee  of  the  HouBe^  haying  examined  their  books  and 
papers,  reported  that  there  were  ample  proofs  of  a  traitorous  con- 
spiracy for  overawing  Parliament.  Upon  this  report  the  Govern- 
ment advanced  a  step  further,  and  in  spite  of  the  eager  opposition  of 
the  minority,  carried  through  the  House  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus.  Trials  for  high  treason  followed  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.  In  Scotland  the  prosecution  was  successful,  but  the 
English  trials  did  not  go  off  so  smoothly.  Hardy  was  tried  first  on 
the  28th  of  October.  Sir  John  Scott  (afterwards  Lord  Eldon)  con- 
ducted the  upsecution ;  but  although  the  evidence,  if  true,  tended  to 
show  that  language  of  a  most  seditious  character  had  been  used,  and 
weapons  and  plans  of  insurrection  made,  yet  the  skill  and  eloquence 
of  ErsMne,  who  laid  his  chief  stress  on  the  grave  constitutional 
danger  of  any  enlargement  of  the  Treason  Act,  procured  an  acquittal. 
The  Government  was  not  satisfied.  Home  Tooke  was  also  tried.  He 
defended  himself  with  his  usual  effrontery  and  humour,  and  again 
an  acquittal  was  obtained.  Still  the  Crown  persisted,  and  Thelwall 
the  lecturer  was  tried ;  again  the  accused  was  acquitted.  The  excite- 
ment about  the  trials  was  intense,  the  speeches  of  the  rival  barristers 
were  listened  to  with'  extreme  interest,  and  the  acquittals  were  hailed 
with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  It  was  plain  that  a  considerable  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  the  strings  of  repres- 
sion had  been  drawn  too  tight ;  the  line  between  class  and  class  was 
becoming  more  sharply  marked. 

The  same  fact  is  rendered  obvious  by  the  completion  in  this  year 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Tory  party.    Ever  since  the  middle 
of  1792  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends  had  voted  PorfiMui  and 
with  Government,  but  they  now  openly  joined  it,  and  SjSaistey**' 
were  admitted  to  some  of  the  best  places.    The  Duke  of  J«iy  1794. 
Portland  became  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  Earl  Fitz- 
william  Lord  President,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  Secretary  at  War.    The 
one  point  which  connected  the  new  recruits  with  the  ministry  was 
the  determination  all  felt  to  carry  on  the  war.     Pitt  was  therefore 
hampered  in  two  directions.    When  Parlis^nent  was  opened  on  the 
13th  of  December  1794,  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  feeling  in 
favour  of  peace,  and  Pitt  found  himself  opposed  to  many  ©egire  for 
of  his  old  friends,  the  country  gentlemen ;  but  his  union  ^®*««- 
with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  his  party  rendered  a.  chasv^  <5il 
policjr  at  present  imposaihle.    He  was  in  t\ift  'han^'a  ol  ^^^^x^^**^  N 
a&aid  of  losing  their  support,  and  buoyed  up'b^  ^.-aHSXa"^^^^  "^^"^^ 
enancial  exhaustion  of  France,  he  detexmmed  ^>^  ^^  ^^crj  ts^  '^'^ 
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war  yigorouslj.  As  he  was  quite  paramount  in  Parlianient  ^  in  spite 
of  an  increased  minority,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  leave  to  raise 
a  loan  of  eighteen  millions,  and  to  guarantee  another  laige  loan 
to  purchase  the  co-operation  of  Austria.  He  nevertheless  slightly 
chajiged  his  tone,  and  confessed  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  a 
peace  that  gave  him  security,  and  allowed  later  in  the  session  that 
there  was  a  possibility  of  treating  with  the  present  Gk)vemment  of 
France. 

Amongst  other  minor  difficulties  which  he  had  to  meet  was  the 
Hi*  mbm  of  constant  embarrassment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Seven 
y^J^  years  before  he  had  purchased  the  payment  of  his  debts 

Avcu  t^  iTW.  by  a  lie  concerning  his  wife ;  he  was  now  again  j£700,000 
in  debt ;  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  to  get  relieved 
were  that  he  should  marry  l^ally,  and  the  King  had  chosen  for  him 
a  Princess  of  Brunswick  whom  he  had  never  seen.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  arranged  the  negotiation,  but  unwisely  suppressed,  what  he 
saw  clearly  himself,  the  absolute  unfitness  of  tiie  lady  for  the  position 
she  was  to  occupy.  He  found  her  Mvolous,  slovenly,  and  quite 
deficient  in  tact.  It  was  impossible  but  that  she  should  be  distaste- 
ful to  any  English  gentleman.  Very  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her 
child  a  formal  separation  took  place,  and  a  scandalous  dispute  arose, 
which  afterwards  turned  into  a  great  party  conflict.  For  the  present 
however,  the  Prince  received  the  price  of  his  unfortunate  bargain. 
The  royal  message  demanding  the  assistance  of  Parliament  was 
couched  in  humble  language,  and  asked  only  for  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  debts  should  be  ultimately  paid ;  but  even  thus  it 
excited  a  perfect  storm  in  the  House.  None  even  of  the  Prince's  old 
friends  rose  to  defend  him,  and  Pitt  himself,  though  no  friend  of  the 
Prince,  intreated  that  the  matter  might  not  be  examined  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  for  fear  of  the  damaging  effect  of  such  an 
inquiry  on  the  principle  of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  the  Prince's  income  should  be  raised  from  j672,000  to 

1  To  show  how  paramount  he  wa«  in  Parliament,  and  how  powerless  the  Opposition, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  list  of  the  Acts  which  passed  Parliament  that  year. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  by  Lord  Stanhope  for  non-interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France— unanimously  rejected.    Motion  of  a  like  tendency  in  the  House  of 
Commons— negatived.    Motion  in  the  House  of  Peers  for  facilitating  the  opening  of 
negotiation  with  Prance— negatived.    Motion  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war- 
carried.    Sundry  motions  for  preparing  the  way  for  peace  with  France— negatived. 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Inquiring  into  ttie  atate  of  the  nation— negatived. 
Another  to  the  same  intent  in  the  House  of  Peers- ut^itVvfc^.  lio^^ou^u\Jsv^i^w^afe 
of  Commons  tending  to  a  general  paciflcation  \)y  ^t.  \JV»>eT^oT^^-Ti^%^\v^%^.  1!LcAKs«. 
ofasfmiJar  tendency  in  the  House  of  Lords— uegaUved. 
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j£lS5,000  a  year,  that  the  leveiitLes  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  should 
be  set  apart,  which  in  twenty-seveii  years  would  extinguish  the  debt, 
•md  that  j^,000  a  year  more  should  be  devoted  to  pay  the  interest. 
To  these  enactments  was  added  aa  extraordinary  one,  rendering  the 
Prince's  servants  liable  for  any  contract  they  should  enter  into  on  his 
behalf  aud  limiting  legal  remedy  against  the  Prince  to  the  term  of 
three  months. 

Such  demands  upon  the  public  purse  seemed  very  badly  timed, 
when  the  working  classes  were  suflfering  very  heavily  g^fiBjia-oftiit 
firam  depression  of  trade,  from  famine  produced  by  two  iow«r  ouaei. 
bad  harvests,  and  from  a  constantly  increasing  burden  ^^^ 
of  taxation.  Discontent  was  in  fact  increasing  widely,  great  political 
meetings  were  held  in  London  and  elsewhere  to  expose  the  abuses 
of  monarchy  aud  aristocracy.  Riots  and  seditious  writings  were  con« 
stantly  on  the  increase,  and  the  Government  thought  the  state  of 
affidrs  so  critical  that  they  determined  upon  an  autumn  session. 
Three  days  before  Parliament  met  a  monster  meeting  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Corresponding  Society  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  excitement  thus  produced  found  vent  in  an  assault  upon  the 
King  as  he  went  to  open  Parliament,  one  of  the  win-  AMavit  oa 
dows  of  his  state  coach  was  broken  by  a  stone  or  **»>^i»«- 
bullet ;  on  his  return  his  coach  was  again  surrounded  by  an  angry 
mob,  with  shouts  of  ''Bread,  bread!  peace,  peace!"  and  he  only 
escaped  with  difficulty  by  driving  rapidly  in  his  private  carriage  from 
St.  James's  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  King,  who  throughout 
showed  great  courage,  showed  himself  in  the  evening  at  Covent 
Gktrden  theatre,  where  he  was  on  the  whole  well  received.  This  act 
of  violence  produced  two  coercive  Bills,  one  to  suppress  seditious  meet- 
ings, the  other  to  extend  the  law  of  treason.  Every  public  meeting 
was  to  be  advertised  by  a  paper  signed  by  resident  householders,  and 
all  meetings  were  liable  to  be  dispersed  according  to  the  Riot  Act 
if  any  two  justices  thought  them  dangerous ;  while  by  the  second 
law,  writing,  preaching,  and  speaking,  were  created  overt  acts,  thus 
rendering  the  offender  guilty  of  treason,  and  writing  or  speaking 
against  the  establbhed  Government  was  made  a  highly  punishable 
crime.  These  Bills  were  commonly  known  as  the  Sedition  and 
Treason  Bills.  They  were  not  passed  without  strong  opposition,  and 
the  use  of  language  on  the  part  of  Fox  so  vehement  as  to  excite  still 
further  the  anger  of  the  Tories,  This  "patViy  "^aa  t^o^  ^^i-^o'ja^s^HMB^ 
BeMsh  triumph  to  the  utmost.  It  becamft  uftCi^aaaaarj  «>.%«>s^  *^^  ^*^V 
ment  the  taxes,  and  Pitt  hit  upon  tlie  ex^^^eiiJt  oi  \c^v^%^ssJs^ 
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upon  legacies  and  successions.  The  country  gentlemen  had  sufficient 
influence  to  confine  the  Bill  to  the  succession  of  money  and  personal 
property  only,  and  to  exclude  real  property  from  the  action  of  the 
BilL    This  glaring  injustice  was  not  remedied  till  1853. 

The  burden  of  taxation  had  much  to  do  with  the  overtures  for 
ohancM  In  pcace  which  were  set  on  foot  in  1796.  Nearly  all  classes 
FnwM  give  in  the  kingdom  had  become  weary  of  the  war.  Pitt,  as 
opei  of  peaot.  ^^  ^^^^  B^exi,  had  been  forced  into  it  against  his  natural 
tendencies,  and  though,  when  once  embarked  in  the  war  of  opinion, 
he  had  used  language  of  the  most  overbearing  character^  he  was 
eager,  now  that  he  found  his  hope  of  a  speedy  bankruptcy  of  France 
frustrated,  to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace.  Such  an  opportunity 
was  offered  by  the  changed  chsuracter  of  the  French  Government.  The 
Directory  had  held  its  position  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  seemed  to 
give  promise  of  such  stability  as  would  render  negotiation  possible. 
This  change  in  the  Government  of  France  had  been  the  outcome 
of  a  series  of  revolutions  which  had  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  Girondins  had,  contrary  to  their  conscientious  opinions,  voted  for 
Retroi  ct  of  *^®  death  of  the  King.  It  was  in  fact  an  act  of  suicide. 
French  aflain.  After  this  it  was  uselcss  to  oppose  any  demand  of  the 
Jacobins ;  the  attempt  only  produced  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  Convention,  which  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Girondins  by  the  insurrection  of  the  1st  of  June.  In  the  place  of 
the  party  thus  annihilated  the  Jacobins  found  themselves  supreme. 
Upon  them  henceforward  lay  the  duty  of  saving  the  Revolution 
within  and  rescuing  France  from  foreign  assaults  from  without.  The 
machinery  of  Government  to  which  they  trusted  to  obtain  these  ends 
was  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  whose  hands  the  full  powers  of 
the  executive  were  lodged.  As  far  as  the  external  defence  of  France 
was  concerned,  the  restless  energy  of  the  new  rulers  was  completely 
The  Committee  successful.  La  Vendue,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  the  centres 
of  Public  Safety,  of  opposition  within  France,  were  all  reduced.  Camot 
struck  out  a  new  plan  of  warfare,  and  found  means  to  employ  with 
success  the  masses  with  which  an  almost  unlimited  conscription 
supplied  the  army,  and  from  this  time  onwards  the  French  were 
everywhere  successful.  But  while  exhibiting  this  energy  abroad,  in 
France  the  government  of  the  Committee  was  in  the  last  degree 
cruel  and  tjrannical.  Nor  conld  th^  Ja.co\>m^  a^ee  among  them- 
selves.  On  the  one  side  was  a  party  al\i^i«it\^  m  ^iXxavt  x^-^isvi, 
communiatic  in  their  political  viewB,  io\x\  m^  Ua^^'teavoxxs.S^^  vV^^^ 
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language.  This  partr,  which  piedominated  in  the  Commnney  took 
its  name  from  Hubert,  the  editor  of  an  infamous  paper  called  F'tu 
Dudunu,  It  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  world  bj  its  exceaBes, 
aboliahing  religion,  closing  the  churches,  and  holding  a  blasphemous 
aervioe  in  Notre  Dame  in  honour  of  Beason.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  party,  headed  by  Dantou,  intent  chiefly  on  success  abroad,  and 
inclined  to  belieye  that  the  work  of  destruction  had  gone  far  enough. 
Between  the  two  was  the  party  of  the  Purists,  headed  by  Bobespieire 
and  St.  Just,  who  looked  with  equal  hatred  on  the  scandalous  and 
anarchical  conduct  of  the  Hebertists  and  the  indulgent  and  somewhat 
looee  liyes  of  the  followers  of  Danton.  Bobespierre  was  able  to 
attack  and  destroy  both  these  parties  in  turn.  The  Hebertiefts  were 
the  first  to  fall,  but  tctt  shortly  after  the  same  fate  befell  the 
Dantonists. 

Atheists  and  indulgenta  bein^  thus  both  removed,  Bobespierre  and 
his  party  were  Tirtually  masters  of  France.  Under  them  tim  1*101 
the  Terror  knew  no  relaxation.  "The  maxim  of  our  •<*«»«- 
policy,"  said  Bobespierre, "  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  people  by  reason 
and  the  enemies  of  the  people  by  terror."  Whole  batches  of  Tictims 
completely  unknown  to  each  other  were  sent  off  together  to  the 
goillotine  under  pfetext  cf  being  accompli<:es  in  conspiracy.  Between 
the  20th  of  June  and  the  27th  0:  July  1400  people  were  executed. 
But  Bobespierre  and  his  friends  looked  forward  to  some  conclusiori 
of  this  state  of  things,  defdriiig  to  eatablish  a  purely  moral,  stoical, 
and  deistical  Bepublic.  A?,  a  first  step,  the  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Being  was  decreed,  and  a  great  festivity  held,  where  Bobespierre, 
decked  with  flowers,  o£>r!&ted  as  priest.  Thus,  too,  he  began  to  shelter 
the  priests  and  nobles.  The  idea  of  the  cessation  of  the  Revolution 
thoroughly  frightened  some  of  the  worst  among  the  Committee,  and 
Bobespierre  s  assTULption  of  a-iiihority  dugaa,ted  thenL  They  con- 
trived to  form  a  coalition  with  a'.l  the  discontented  parties,  Hehertista, 
Dantonists,  Gir on  lists,  IioTa'.i.-*-.=i,  were  all  ready  to  combine  against 
the  one  man  wh.o:>e  stoical  p~:rlty  seeTAed  to  ir.sult  them,  and  whose 
cold  implacaole  zTifzltj  gave  them  no  hope  if  they  should  offend  him. 
Bobespierre  w^'.  thi.-;  h^ted  by  the  people,  and  at  enmity  both  with 
the  people  and  the  Con-^mittee,  but  was  still  influential  at  the  club 
of  the  Jacobins,  the  Convention,  and  the  revolutionary  TriliUnal. 
Knowing  that  an  aA<MaIt  won  Id  b^  directed  ^fj^^**  him,  his  wisdom 
would  hjive  heez  :o  atrlkf:  fir-.t.  To  tVix  ry,T]Lnfc%L  ^"wOl  '^r;^^Baaa-^ 
but  he  geema  to  Iult^  THilf-A  npOTi  hia  \iiflii«ubt  \ii  ^fc  Vjtjw^vjjSaysx^ 
mnd  wm  utoniahed  when  he  found  bU  iritgsAA  ^VoVi^  «QSssna2«»^ 
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and  a  hearing  lefiued  him.  On  the  87th  of  July  he  was  arrested 
vuiar  ^th  Conthon,  St  Jnst,  and  his  hrother.    He  escaped 

trtMiimi.  and  fled  to  the  Ck>mmnne.  For  a  moment  it  appeared 
as  if  an  insurrection  wonld  have  reinstated  him.  But  the  richer 
sections  of  Paris  rallied  to  the  destmction  of  their  tyrant,  and  on  the 
following  day  Robespierre,  with  twenty  members  of  the  Cfemmnne, 
was  dragged  to  the  scaffold. 

The  party  Vhich  had  overthrown  Robespierre  were  as  cruel  and 
far  more  depraved  than  he  was.  They  wonld  gladly  have  continued 
the  Revolution  in  its  most  odious  form.  But  the  Terror  once 
destroyed,  it  was  impossible  to  check  a  reactionary  movement.  The 
revolutionary  Committee  and  Tribunal  were  modified,  the  Commune 
destroyed,  the  dub  of  the  Jacobins  dissolved,  and  the  Girondins 
who  had  escaped  execution  recalled.  Such  measures  did  not  please 
the  mob  of  Pans,  still  further  excited  by  the  constant  continuance  of 
fEimine.  On  the  12th  G^erminal  (April  1),  and  again  on  the  1st  Prairial 
(May  20),  they  rose  in  insurrection,  invaded  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, clamouring  for  bread  and  the  constitution  of  1793.  For 
»-*"*ffiiiiinirt  six  hours  a  wild  tumiilt  raged  within  the  wall&  But 
^iSHebnj,  soldiers  had  been  collected,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 

<>^  i^*-  troops  of  the  more  reactionary  Paris  'sections  order  was 

restored.  This  was  the  deathblow  of  the  democratic  party.  A 
new  constitution  was  drawn  up,  the  executive  power  was  vested 
in  five  directors,  and  two  councils,  the  one  of  500,  the  other  of 
250,  established.  The  hopes  of  the  royalists  had  been  raised  by  the 
late  reactionary  movement.  Finding  themselves  thwarted  by  the 
new  constitution,  the  richer  sections  and  the  partisans  of  reaction 
marched  on  the  Tuileries.  General  Menou  proved  unequal  to  his 
place,  and  the  task  of  defending  the  Assembly  was  given  to  Barras, 
who  chow;  as  his  active  lieutenant  Bonaparte.  With  a  vigour 
iinchftck/^1  by  fear  of  shedding  the  blood  of  citizens,  this  young 
officer  Im/nght  up  thirty  cannon  from  the  camp  of  Sablons,  and 
TfiCMiycA  thft  a/lvancing  insurrectionists  with  such  showers  of  grape, 
that,  thoiip^h  T>r;t  withrmt  a  short  resistance,  they  were  completely 
dftfuateiJ.  Thin  was  the  first  step  towards  military  despotism.  The 
new  cf/nrtitntion  came  into  effect  on  the  27th  of  October  1795. 

Thiin,  lifjfr/Tft  it  was  understood  how  completely  the  army  had  got 

9iw»  iff!         *^^  tijrpCT  hand  in  France,  how  completely  from  hence- 

nHtiittM4m  Iff  /(mrard  ito  interests  would  be  military,  the  appearance 

of  iMMtUflg  mort  like  a  permanent  and  orderly  govem- 
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hopes  of  peace.  Towards  that  point  Pitt's  feelings  had  been 
gzadually  tending.  Even  as  early  as  December  1796  he  had 
qpoken  of  the  possibility  of  an  hononiable  peace  should  a  moie 
Mitfled  govenunent  ever  be  arrived  at  in  France,  and  since  then  mnch 
had  happened  to  induce  him  to  lower  his  tone.  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  had  seen  his  great  coalition  disappear  at  the  Congress  at 
Basle.  He  had  seen  the  complete  ruin  of  his  Quiberon  expedition. 
More  than  that,  all  his  best  tendencies  had  been  shocked  by  the 
consequences  of  his  own  government  at  home.  But  the  opening  of 
his  eyes  to  the  fallacy  of  his  belief  in  the  speedy  bankruptcy  of 
France  and  its  rapid  conquest,  with  which  in  all  his  difficulties  he 
had  hitherto  buoyed  himself  up,  came  too  late.  His  application 
for  peace  through  the  Swiss  minister  (March  1796),  which  the 
Ejng  announced  at  the  close  of  the  session,  met  with  a  veiy  cold 
zeception.  For  the  Gh)vemment  of  France,  having  just  been  re- 
established on  a  new  and  more  dangerous  basis,  would  listen  to 
no  terms  which  implied  the  restoration  of  the  Low  Oountiies  to 
Austria ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  Pitt,  after  his  conduct  to  that 
country,  to  suggest  any  other  terms,  the  negotiations  speedily  came 
to  nothing. 

Indeed,  the  French  Bepublic  had  this  year  reached  a  pitch  of  gloiy 
unequalled  in  the  palmiest  times  of  the  monarchy.  Camot,  who 
was  again  in  power  as  one  of  the  Directory,  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  a  campaign  of  this  year  upon  a  gigantic  scale.  Three  armies 
were  to  push  out  from  France  and  strike  all  of  them  by  the  three 
different  roads,  of  the  Maine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Po,  at  Vienna. 
Three  young  generals  were  intrusted  with  the  task.  Jourdan  was 
given  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  Moreau  the  army  of  the 
Bhine  and  Moselle,  Bonaparte  succeeded  Schdrer  in  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Italy.  The  preceding  year  the  battle  of  Loano  had 
secured  to  tiie  French  the  Biviera  as  far  as  Savona,  but  the  troops 
were  destitute  of  every  necessary.  Napoleon  aroused  vapoiMn'i 
their  enthusiasm  by  promises,  and  in  a  fortnight  had  SmJpidgB. 
separated  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese,  defeated  the  ine. 
former  at  Montenotte  and  D^go,  and  thrown  them  back  into 
Lombardy,  the  latter  at  Millesimo,  and  again  at  Mondovi,  as  he 
pursued  them  towards  Turin,  and  finally  wrung  from  them  a  treaty 
which  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  the  Austrians.  Another  fort- 
night was  hardly  over  before  he  had  turned  the  Austrian  position 
on  the  Ticino  by  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  Placenza,  driven  them 
from  the  Adda  by  the  victories  of  F6mbio  unii  1^^^  ^slW^stvas^ 
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ehaaed  them  beliind  the  Mincio,  secured  the  whole  of  Lombardj  to 
the  French.  Bonaparte  completed  the  first  act  of  the  campaign  by 
securing  the  line  of  the  Adige  and  forming  the  siege  of  Mantua. 
He  employed  some  weeks  in  conquering  Italy  as  far  south  as  Nicies, 
but  from  this  work  he  was  recalled  by  the  approach  of  an  Austrian 
army  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua.  Wurmser  came  down  the 
Adige  on  one  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  Quasdanowich  down  the 
Chiesa  on  the  other.  Bonaparte,  giving  up  every  other  object  for  the 
moment,  placed  himself  between  the  armies,  defeated  Quasdanowich, 
at  Lonato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Wurmser  at  CastigHoni  on  the  other, 
and  thus  driving  them  into  the  Tyrol,  resumed  the  si^e  of  Mantua. 
Wurmser  made  one  more  effort  to  raise  the  siege ;  again  he  advanced 
with  two  armies,  hoping  to  enclose  the  French.  Davidowich 
descended  the  Adige,  Wurmser  the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  The  battle 
of  Boveredo  destroyed  the  former,  while  Bonaparte,  turning  rapidly 
into  the  valley  of  iJie  Brenta  in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  came  up  with 
and  defeated  him  at  Bassano.  Thus  cut  off  from  Germany,  the 
Austrian  general  had  no  resource  but  to  take  refiige  in  Mantua 
(Sept.  12).  The  Austrians  could  not  leave  their  army  thus  shut 
up  in  Mantua,  and  a  fresh  effort  was  made  to  save  it.  It  was 
again  a  double  attack,  but  after  three  days'  fight,  Alvinzi,  coming 
from  the  east,  was  beaten  at  Areola,  and  the  attempt  failed.  Six 
weeks  later  he  made  one  more  desperate  effort,  but  was  defeated 
again  on  the  plateau  of  Kivoli.  Alvinzi*s  attack  had  been  rendered 
the  more  dangerous,  because  upon  the  Maine  and  Rhine  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  had  been  unsuccessful.  There  the  Archduke  Charles  had  in 
a  certain  degree  followed  the  same  plans  as  Bonaparte,  and  directing 
his  whole  force  against  Jourdan,  had  compelled  the  retreat  of  Moreau 
also.  It  was  to  this  victorious  general  that  the  Austrians  looked  to 
continue  their  defence.  But  Bonaparte,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  repeatedly  drove  him  backwards,  defeated  him  on 
the  Tagliamento,  drove  him  into  the  mountains,  and  defeated  him  at 
Neumarck,  and  finally,  having  secured  the  pass  of  the  Semmering, 
and  being  within  eighty  miles  of  Vienna,  he  obliged  the  Archduke 
to  demand  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  opened  negotiations  known  as 
the  Preliminaries  of  L^oben  (April  13),  which  were  completed  under 
the  title  of  Campo  Formio  on  the  I7th  of  October  1797. 

On  the  Rhine  and  the  Maine  the  two  other  divisions  of  the  general 
pitfi  iMond  plan  had  not  met  with  the  same  success  as  had  attended 
ptMe.  the  arms  oi  Bonaparte.    Great  and  astonishing  as  his 

H«d  been«  it  did  not  therefore  seem  as  yet  to  have  closed  all 
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]i0pe  of  peace,  for  which  in  fact  it  had  only  rendered  Pitt  more  anx- 
ious; and  as  the  establishment  of  the  Directory  seemed  to  promise  that 
pennapence  to  the  Government  which  Pitt  had  declared  to  be  the 
indispeiisable  condition  of  any  hopeful  n^otiations,  it  was  deter- 
mixiAdin  the  antumn  of  this  year  (1796)  to  make  a  fresh  effort,  this 
time  direct,  to  negotiate  with  the  Directory.    For  this  purpose  Lord 
Mahnesbnry  was  despatched  to  Paris.    The  English  believed  that 
fhej  had  something  they  could  offer  in  exchange  for  any  restorations 
^Ettiee  might  make.    The  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope  had  been  captured 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Moore 
and  Aberciombie  had  done  good  service  in  the  West  Indies.    Many  of 
the  islands  there  had  been  taken,  Quadalonpe  almost  alone  remained 
in  French  hands.   These  conquests  they  offered  to  restore.    But  if  the 
French  had  been  nnwilling  to  treat  in  the  preceding  year,  their 
eaeeesBee  in  Italy  had  not  rendered  them  more  moderate;  they 
were  at  this  very  time  arranging,  at  the  instigation  of  the  malcontent 
in  Ireland,  represented  by  Wolfe  Tone,  a  plan  for  the  conqnest  of 
Ireland  nnder  the  command  of  (General  Hoche,  and  probably  a  still 
greater  plan  for  the  invasion  of  England  itself.    In  fact,  there  was  still 
the  sameiiremediable objection — ^theEnglish  still  felt  bonndin  hononr 
not  to  resign  the  Netherlands  to  France.    "  On  this  point,"  writes 
Grenville  in  his  instructions  to  Malmesbury,  "  your  Lordship  must 
not  give  the  smallest  hope  that  his  Majesty  will  be  induced  to  relax." 
There  was  also  another  point  in  the  French  diplomacy  which  rendered 
the  negotiations  difficult.    They  could  not  understand  the  position  of 
a  plenipotentiary  who  had  not  absolutely  full  powers  to  act  without 
reference  to  his  own  Court,  and  taking  nmbrage  at  the  repeated 
couriers  who  went  to  and  &o  from  Paris,  declared  their  belief 
that  the  effort  at  peace  was  not  honest  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
that  Malmesbury  had  not  full  powers  at  all;  and  finally,  De  la 
Croix,  a  somewhat  stiff  man  of  the  red  tape  school,  who  had  from 
the  &»t  behaved  with  considerable  rudeness,  wrote  suddenly  to 
Malmesbury  bidding  him  leave  Paris  within  eighteen  hours.    Thus 
closed  the  second  effort  on  the  part  of  Pitt  to  make  peace,  chiefly 
important  because  it  clears  him  from  the  charge  of  inveterate 
determination  to  continue  the  war,  because  it  throws  the  blame  of 
that  continuance  completely  on  the  French,  and  because  it  shows  the 
effect  which  the  lengthened  efforts  of  England,  especially  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  were  having  upon  the  naturally  peaceful  and 
economical  mind  of  the  minister. 
The  preparations  for  invasion  from  abio^^  ^w\!A  t\sK  \ife  'Vlsbs^ 
aom,  motr,  \^^^ 
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secret,  and  fresh  and  constant  efforts  had  been  made  to  meet  them. 
FMparstteiui  to  Fresh  levies  were  made  both  for  the  navy  and  for  the 
tb^tened  army;  supplementary  bodies  of  militia  were  raised; 
rk«nch  lavMioB.  plans  suggested  for  the  establishment  of  large  bodies  of 
irregular  cavalry,  and  the  enrolment  as  irregular  infantry  of  all 
those  who  paid  a  gun  license.  More  than  this,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  finances,  under  which  the  funds  had  fallen  as  low  as  £63,  a 
new  loan  of  £18,000,000  was  raised  upon  terms  which,  though  we 
should  now  think  very  high,  were  not  then  considered  remunerative. 
The  loan,  which  bore  a  nominal  interest  of  5  per  cent.,  was  issued 
at  £112,  10s. ;  that  is,  every  £112,  10s.  advanced  was  to  represent 
£100,  thus  practically  reducing  the  interest  to  less  than  4^  per  cent 
Pitt  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  raise  the  loan  on  these  terms ;  but  the  temper  of 
the  wealthy  classes  and  the  amount  of  riches  still  existing  in  Eng- 
land were  shown  by  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  sub- 
scription list  was  filled.  £1,000,000  was  subscribed  by  the  Bank  in 
their  corporate  capacity,  £400,000  by  the  directors  individually; 
before  the  close  of  the  first  day  £5,000,000  was  subscribed  by  different 
merchants.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  by  twenty  minutes  past  eleven  the  subscription  was  declared  to 
be  full ;  hundreds  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  go  away.  By  the  post 
innumerable  orders  came  from  the  country,  scarcely  one  of  which 
could  be  accepted,  and  long  after  the  subscription  was  closed  persons 
contruued  coming,  and  were  obliged  to  depart  disappointed.^  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  sent  a  draft  on  sight  of  £100,000,  a  similajr 
sum  was  even  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  one  of  the  stannchest 
opponents  of  the  war.  The  Ministry  subscribed  £10,000  a  piece. 
Such  an  outburst  of  loyalty  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
French  as  to  the  difference  between  the  revolutionary 
tknu  to*2mtry  temper  of  England  and  of  their  own  country,  but  their 
Bay  and  BrutoL  ignorance  of  the  temper  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
extreme ;  General  Clark  (subsequently  Napoleon's  War  Minister) 
was  at  this  very  time  asking  "Wolfe  Tone  whether  he  thought  it 
probable  that  in  case  of  a  landing  in  Ireland  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor  would  join  the  rebels.  On  the  15th  of  December  the 
great  expedition  for  Ireland  set  sail  from  Brest.  Like  so  many 
invasions  of  England,  it  was  thwarted  by  the  uncertainties  of  the  sea. 
Illlffcer  a  stormy  passage  a  few  ships  assembled  in  Bantry  Bay ;  but 

^Hfl^  ia  a  curious  fact  that  the  Bubscription  was  filled  in  fifteen  hours  and  twenty 
■■"*«»;  two  oa  Thursday,  six  on  Friday,  aVx  on  Saturday,  and  one  hour  and  twenty 
is  on  Monday. 
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thAganenl  had  been  driven  in  another  direction;  there  were  no  signs 
of  ^  eager  Jacobin  npiiaiBg  which  the  French  had  expected,  the 
eoflunandeni  were  afiradd  to  proceed  without  orders  from  Hoche,  and 
the  expedition  straggled  back  again  to  Brest,  with  the  loss  of  four 
line  of  battle-ships  and  eight  frigates.    A  similar  untimely  fate  met 
a  moie  desperate  assault  intended  for  the  shores  of  England.    Some 
1600  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  liberated  gaUey-skves,  and  &om 
their  eharacter  known  as  the  ''  Legion  noire,"  were  sent  under  Colonel 
Tate  with  the  intention  of  burning  BristoL    They  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Pembrokeshire^  and  it  needed  but  the  appearance  of  a  few 
militia  and  yeomanry  under  Lord  Cawdor  (and  it  is  frequently 
aaid  of  a  few  old  Welsh  women  in  their  red  dosks  and  hats)  to 
indoee  the  crew  of  miscreants  to  take  to  flight    The  expedition  was 
pvdbably  only  intended  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  to  discover  in  what 
state  of  preparation  England  was,  for  the  nego^tions  having  entirely 
eeased,  the  French  were  thinking  of  a  great  attack  on  England  itsel£ 
The  idea  of  invasion  was  a  well-timed  one ;  at  no  time  in  the  war, 
either  before  or  after,  was  England  in  so  critical  a  qrttioiioaa 
condition  or  its  existence  so  precarious.    It  had  become  ditton  of 
plain  by  this  time  that  the  strength  of  England,  at  aU  "^"^ 
events  under  the  present  management,  lay  in  two  directions — ^in  its 
enormous  resources  and  capacity  for  paying  money,  and  in  its 
fleet    Though  such  troops  as  had  been  employed  had  exhibited 
their  usual  braveiy,  though  when  well  led,  as  in  India,  their  efforts 
had  met   with  great  success,  it   was   evident  that  the   present 
ministry,  hampered  by  their  political  relations  and  by  the  incessant 
interference  of  the  King  himself  in  the  army,  was  imable  to  make 
any  real  show  in  the  European  war.    But  already  in  the  last  four 
years  nearly  eighty  millions  had  been  added  to  Ihe  National  Debt, 
eyery  variety  of  taxation  almost  had  been  tried  both  to  cover  the  interest 
of  the  accumulating  debt  and  to  supply  the  yearly  million  to  the 
sinking  fond,  and  men  began  to  think  that  the  sources  of  money 
must  shortly  begin  to  faiL    And  yet  the  subsidized  armies  abroad 
had  met  with  nothing  but  disaster.    The  North  of  Qermany,  in- 
cluding even  the  King's  electorate  of  Hanover,  had  been  driven  to 
enter  into  a  neutrality.    Prussia  had  in  the  last  year  signed  two 
conyentions  of  the  most  amicable  and  Mendly  description  with 
France ;  and  the  well-known  selfishness  of  the  Austrian  Court  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  questioned  that,  if  it  saw  its  way  to  permanent 
advantage,  it  also  would  dose  its  disastrous  campaign  by  deserting 
the  coalition.    Worse  even  than  that  lemeixk!^  >a^fiQXL\\'^  ^^^o^s^ 
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as  if  the  country  was  really  upon  the  verge  of  a  national  bankraptcy, 
for  the  amount  of  specie  was  found  insufficient  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country.  At  the  same  time  that  the  financial 
strength  of  England  seemed  to  have  been  fruitlessly  exhausted,  her 
permanent  power  upon  the  sea  seemed  on  the  point  of  disappearing 
also ;  for  not  only  had  the  French  been  lately  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  their  own  navy,  but  the  successes  of  their  arms  had  given 
them  the  command  both  of  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  Spain.  Holland, 
formed  into  the  Batavian  Republic,  had  early  purchased  peace  by 
promising  thirty  ships :  in  the  July  of  the  last  year  Spain  had 
entered  into  a  flimilar  convention,  and  the  whole  of  her  naval 
resources,  as  many  as  forty  line  of  battle-ships,  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French.  It  was  with  these  combined  armaments  that  the 
intended  descent  upon  England  was  to  take  place.  And  just  as  the 
internal  ruin  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  feulure  of  external 
finftiifliA.l  influence,  so  it  appeared  that  the  new-bom  naval  power  of 
our  enemies  would  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  total  dissolution  of  our 
maritime  force:  for  disaffection  was  widely  spread  among  our 
sailors,  and  the  year  was  marked  by  the  mutinies  of  St.  Helen's 
and  the  Kore. 

In  point  of  time  it  was  the  financial  difficulty  which  first  arose. 
Konetazy  ^^  difficulty  was  not  what  is  called  a  commercial  but 

«*"'^  a  monetary  crisis.    There  was  no  want  of  credit,  there 

was  no  want  of  solid  wealth,  but  there  was  every  chance  of  there 
being  such  a  dearth  of  the  circulating  medium  that  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  business  would  not  be  able  to  be  carried  on,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  engagements  as  they  fell  due,  and 
that  consequently  many  houses  would  be  forced  to  stop  payment, 
and  a  general  bankruptcy  be  the  result,  more  especially  as  it 
seemed  probable  that  at  the  head  of  the  banks  that  stopped  pay- 
ment would  be  the  Bank  of  England  itsell  The  causes  of  tMs 
state  of  things  are  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  The  same  forces 
which  had  been  at  work  to  produce  the  necessary  issue  of  Exchequer 
bills  in  1793  had  continued  ,*  the  balance  of  trade  had  been  con- 
stantly against  the  country.  The  position  of  Spain,  Italy,  France 
and  Holland  in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies  had  of  necessity  curtailed 
the  number  of  our  purchasers.  The  necessity  of  war  supplies  and 
several  poor  harvests  had  rendered  necessary  the  purchase  of  much 
food  and  of  much  raw  material,  consequently  to  restore  the  balance 
lyments  in  gold  and  silver  had  to  be  made.  The  great 
granted  to  foreign  paweisli^A.Ti^^'^^iKsiVj  lieen  chiefly  paid 
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in  specie.  Large  compensatdon  had  been  given  for  the  freights  and 
cargoes  of  neutral  ships  which  had  been  seized ;  and  the  Goyemment 
for  their  special  purposes  had  had  to  borrow  upwards  of  ten  millions 
in  specie  from  the  Bank.  Threats  of  invasion  had  induced  people 
throughout  the  coxmtry  to  realize  their  property  as  feu*  as  possible; 
this  had  produced  a  run  upon  the  country  banks,  which  had  in  turn 
demanded  their  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
accumulated  causes  had  so  lowered  the  reserve,  that  on  Saturday  the 
20th  of  February  there  was  only  ^1,272,000  in  the  Bank  cellars,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  demands  of  the  next  forty-eight  hours  would 
entirely  empty  them.  In  this  crisis  the  Bank  applied  to  the 
Gk>V6mment ;  a  Council  was  immediately  held,  although  supeuioa  of 
it  was  Sunday,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  forbid-  0Mi»p«3m«atfc 
ding  payments  in  cash.  A  meeting  of  merchants  next  day  sanctioned 
this  step,  promising  to  accept  bank  notes  as  legal  tender.  On  ex- 
lamination  the  Bank  was  found  solvent,  but  a  Bill  was  passed  pro- 
hibiting it  to  pay  in  cash  more  than  twenty  shillings,  or  to  advance 
to  Qovemment  more  than  ^600,000.  Though  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  this  Act  continued  in  operation  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper  money  was  comparatively  slight. 

The  danger  caused  by  the  mutiny  was  still  greater :  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  French  Directory  that  the  fileet  of  the  Texel,  composed 
entirely  of  the  Dutch,  the  fleet  at  Brest  which  had  been  collected  for 
the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  the  great  Spanish  fleet,  should  combine. 
Thus,  an  armament  of  more  than  seventy  ships  of  the  line  would 
sweep  the  English  fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  any  operations  against 
the  island  would  be  rendered  safe.  But  the  check  the  threatened 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  invwrfon 
ruined  the  well-conceived  plan.  A  few  days  before  vietoryol 
Tate  landed  in  England,  the  great  Spanish  fleet  set  sail  "*•  ^*™^*- 
from  Carthagena,  intending  to  join  the  French  fleet  off  Brest  and 
the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  Texel,  and  thus  secure  the  mastery  of  the 
ChanneL  Sir  John  Jervis  was  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  him  was  Commodore  Nelson,  and  though  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  twelve  more  ships  than  he  had,  and  1200  more  guns,  he 
determined  to  fight.  He  contrived  to  separate  nine  Spanish  diips 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  four  of  the  remainder,  and  though 
the  separated  ships  joined  the  line  in  the  evening,  and  Jervis  was 
still  outmmibered,  the  Spanish  fleet  retired  into  Cadiz, 

But  though  the  combined  invasion  t^qa  tlo^oA  >(kv^3!^^^'^^^^i^x^ 
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danger  for  England,  or  ratlier  for  Ireland,  was  liy  no  means  at  an 
eod.  Hoolio  had  been  removed  from  the  army  of  the  Ocean  to  the 
anay  of  the  Bamhre  aud  Meuse.  Hia  mind  was  conBtantly  bent 
upon  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  and,  acting  under  his  influence,  the 
DuUh  Government,  wiahing  to  do  eomething  to  ahow  that  they  were 
not  entirety  effaced  from  the  list  of  nationa,  with  great  effoita 
Blrengtheued  and  equipped  their  ficet  at  the  Texel  till  it  numbered 
fourteen  aail  of  the  line,  and  embarked  in  it  their  whole  anny, 
16,000  men,  for  an  attack  upon  Ireland.  The  Directoiy,  taking 
umbrage  at  this  independent  action,  inaiated  upon  Hoche,  with 
GOOO  men,  accompanying  them,  and  on  their  refusal  began  again  to 
get  ready  their  Brest  aquodron  for  a  aimilor  expedition.  To  watch 
the  Dutch  became  the  duty  of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  care  of  Brest 
was  intrusted  to  Admuul  Bridport  with  the  fleet  at  Portamouth. 
Fortunately  for  England,  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  was  delayed  ;  had 
they  sailed  in  the  summei,  as  intended,  they  would  have  found 
England  without  fleeta. 

Early  in  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  among  the  crews  of 
the  fleet  at  Spithead,  with  a  view  to  demanding  redreaa  of  certain 
Mitiuu  grievances.  These  grievances  were  shared  in  by  all  the 
siiUbHA.  aeamen  in  the  navy  and  were  very  real.     The  pay  and 

pensions  had  never  been  altered  sinee  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  tbough 
every  necessary  of  life  had  risen  &om  thirty  to  forty  pet  cent. ;  thia 
n^ect  was  rendered  particularly  objectioiiable  as  the  pay  and  penaunu 
of  the  army  had  been  inereawd  to  suit  the  timea.  Many  offlcen  w«n 
appointed  by  interest  alone,  and  a  system  of  barefaced  peculaMoa 
was  oarried  on  by  those  who  had  the  duty  of  proviaioniag  ttie  fleet, 
for  theahips  werefnmiBhedin  a  great  degree  by  contract  througli  the 
purser ;  moreover,  all  the  nautioal  arrangements  were  at  thiji  time 
remarkable  for  extreme  roughness,  almost  brutality,  for  m^ust 
severi^  of  discipline,  for  arbitrary  power  vested  in  the  haada  of 
the  captain,  and  frequent  misuse  of  that  power.  When  Lord 
Bridport,  Lord  Howe's  second  in  command,  aignalled  to  pat  to  eea, 
every  ahip  in  the  fleet  refused  to  obey ;  and  the  next  day  delegates 
from  every  ship  met  in  the  '  Queen  Charlotte,'  and  the  mutiny  was 
organiied.  The  men  behaved  with  peiftct  decorum,  and  drew  np 
a  petition,  asking  that  their  wages  should  be  raised  to  suit  the  rise 
of  prices  in  every  direction,  and  that  some  improvement  ebould 
be  made  in  their  system  of  pensions.  To  the  Admiralty  they  sent 
a  petitlan,  exfoaing  the  peculations  of  the  porsen  and  the  hq. 
watxaatahlo  •  hardships  to  which  t^  wikn  ^w  et^osed.      Tfaa 
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Admiialty  acknowledged  at  once  the  justice  of  the  claim  for 
advanced  wages,  but  were  silent  upon  the  other  abuses.  This  did 
not  satisfy  the  men:  three  admirals  were  sent  to  treat  with  them ; 
and  when  an  outburst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  one  of  them  broke  off 
the  conference,  the  red  flag  of  mutiny  was  hoisted  and  the  guns 
loaded.  However,  when  their  demands  were  granted  in  fall,  and  a 
&ee  pardon  was  sent  them  &om  London,  they  at  once  returned  to 
their  duty.  During  the  whole  of  the  outbreak  perfect  order  had 
reigned.  But  the  folly  of  the  Admiralty,  who,  wicdiing  to  save  their 
credit,  sent  down  a  perverse  order  that  the  marines  should  be  kept 
constantly  ready  to  suppress  mutiny,  led  the  sailors  to  believe  that 
they  were  being  deceived,  and  a  second  outbreak  was  the  result 
An  attempt  to  suppress  it  by  force  on  board  the  ' London?  ended  in 
a  real  mutiny  among  all  the  ships  then  lying  at  St.  Helen's,  outside 
Spithead.  Lord  Howe,  the  most  popular  of  the  admirals,  known 
among  the  sailors  as  ''Black  Dick,''  was  intrusted  with  the  difficult 
task  of  recalling  the  fleet  to  its  allegiance.  With  great  skill  he  con- 
trived that  while  their  requests  were  granted,  they  should  seem  to 
be  receiving  rather  than  demanding  a  favour.  He  persuaded  them 
to  write  a  letter  of  contrition  to  himself,  and  apparently  as  the  fruit 
of  his  good  offices,  announced  to  them  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  passed  securing  to  them  the  redress  of  grievances  they  had 
demanded,  and  that  considerable  changes  were  to  be  made  among 
the  officers. 

This  wholly  impolitical  mutiny  was  followed  by  a  more  formid- 
able movement  among  the  ships  at  the  Nore.  It  began  jj^y,^  ^^ 
on  board  the  'Sandwich,'  the  flagship  of  Admiral  the  Note. 
Buckner.  As  in  the  former  case,  delegates  from  the  ***y^'* 
seamen  met  on  board  the  '  Sandwich,'  but  the  chief  management  of 
the  mutiny  fell  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  a  seaman  called  Parker, 
a  man  of  good  education,  and  at  one  time  an  officer  in  the  navy,  but 
whose  abilities  as  a  leader  were  spoiled  by  his  arrogant  assumption 
of  dictatorial  power.  Under  his  influence  the  demands  of  the 
mutineers  assumed  a  political  character ;  they  required  a  revision  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  an  increase  of  prize-money,  and  the  dismissal  of 
officers  not  agreeable  to  the  ships'  companies.  All  efforts  to  bring 
the  men  to  reason  were  imavailing.  Lord  Spencer  himself,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  an  interview  with  Parker,  but 
was  met  with  nothing  but  insult.  After  this  the  mutineers  fired 
upon  some  frigates  who  would  not  join  them,  and  blockaded  the 
Thames.    It  became  necessary  to  take  vigoxowa  m!&^'va:^<3>.  ^^^^^^ 
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passed  without  oppositioii  strengUieniiig  the  hands  of  Govenmient, 
and  makiiig  it  felony  to  hold  ioteiooiixfle  with  the  mutinous  ships. 
Ships  were  got  ready,  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  was  rendered 
difficult  by  the  removal  of  marks,  and  batteries  were  erected  along 
the  riyer.  Gut  off  from  the  shore,  and  finding  no  sympathy  among 
the  fleets  at  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  nor  among  even  the  most 
advanced  radicals  on  shore,  although  they  were  joined  by  the  fleets 
of  Admiral  Duncan,  the  mutineers  began  to  give  way.  Ship  after 
ship  slipped  her  cable  and  escaped  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  on 
the  15th  of  June  the  'Sandwich'  herself  was  brought  within  range 
of  the  batteries.  Parker  was  at  once  apprehended,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  hanged.  But  though  the  firmness  of  the  €k)vemment 
had  secured  them  complete  victory,  they  were  too  conscious  of  the 
real  abuses  in  the  navy  to  be  severe.  Only  four  or  five  executions 
followed. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  mutiny  was  the  ease  with  which  it 
rmi  loyalty  of  ^^  ultimately  suppressed  and  the  proo&  of  underlying 
tiM  Miion.  loyalty  which  are  visible  throughout  it.  In  the  Chiumel 
fleet  all  the  offers  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even  of  Parliament,  were 
regarded  as  delusive  till  the  King's  own  sign  manual  was  exhibited, 
upon  which  all  signs  of  mistrust  at  once  vanished.  When  one  of 
the  ships  threatened  to  leave  the  fleet  and  join  the  French,  the  guns 
of  the  rest  of  the  mutinous  fleet  were  at  once  turned  upon  it,  and 
it  was  carefully  blockaded  by  guard-boats ;  and  again,  so  far  from 
Bympatliizing  with  the  mutineers  of  the  Nore,  the  sailors  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  after  their  return  to  allegiance,  wrote  to  the  delegates 
declaring  that  their  conduct  was  a  scandal  to  the  British  navy. 
Even  at  the  Nore,  where  the  mutiny  had  taken  a  more  political 
form,  every  ship  but  one  struck  the  red  flag  and  hoisted  the  royal 
ensign  on  the  King's  birthday,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  disaffection,  the  battle  of  Gamperdown,  one  of  the 
severest  engagements  of  the  time,  was  chiefly  won  for  England  by 
the  crews  of  the  lately  insurgent  fleet. 

It  was  well  for  England  that  the  QoveiDment  of  France  was  at 

^^        this  time  so  disorganized  that  no  vigorous  effort  could 

of  the  French      be  made  to  take  advantage  of  her  deplorable  condition. 

ooTenunant.       rpj^^  ^j^^^  q£  ^^  assiguats  had  been  taken  by  another 

form  of  paper  money  called  "mandats,"  but  these  too  had  been  rejected 

b/  tlio  people,  who  could  no  longer  be  brought  to  believe  in  paper 

money  of  any  description.    Forced  to  \iSi:^ft  T^coxxxsa  \.c>  ^^  \i&^  ^1 

Bpccw,  the  Directory  had  also  io\iiid  itae^  eom^^^V^^^.o  Vw^xw^^asi^ 
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to  the  old  means  of  raising  money ;  compulsoiy  loans  were  established, 
the  receipts  of  future  years  anticipated,  the  national  goods  sold  for 
whatever  they  would  fetch,  and  money  raised  at  the  most  ridiculous 
interest  These  financial  arrangements  gave  rise  to  much  nefarious 
speculation  and  stock-jobbing;  the  business  of  the  army  to  still 
more;  and  the  newly  enriched  speculators,  emancipated  from  the 
pressure  of  the  terror  and  devoid  of  all  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
republicanism,  were  a  mere  set  of  selfish  voluptuaries.  In  such  a 
dissolution  of  morality  and  public  spirit  it  was  plain  that  the 
royalists  had  their  chance,  and  in  the  year  1797  sufficient  members 
of  their  party  were  elected  to  change  the  majority  of  the  two  councils. 
The  representative  body  immediately  entered  into  a  struggle  with  the 
executive  Directory ;  and  in  that  Directory  were  £arras,a  revolutionary 
at  heart  though  the  leader  of  all  the  dissoluteness  of  the  time, 
Barth^lemy,  the  negotiator  of  Basle,  who  appears  to  have  been  royalist 
in  his  tendencies,  and  Camot,  an  upright  republican,  but  yet  under 
the  influence  of  the  dread  of  the  old  terror.  It  was  plain  that  if  the 
Bevolution  was  to  be  saved  it  must  be  done  by  violent  means,  and 
ftewbell  and  Lardveili^re,  the  remaining  directors,  with  the  assistance 
of  Barras,  determined  to  save  it  at  the  cost  of  a  ovup  d*Aat  carried 
out  by  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept  4, 1797), 
Camot  and  Barth^lemy,  with  fifty  of  the  obnoxious  majority,  were 
arrested,  and  all  chance  of  a  royalist  reaction  was  for  the  time  over. 
Bonaparte  was  now  convinced  tiiat  the  ultimate  fate  of  France  must 
be  with  the  army,  in  other  words,  that  it  must  lie  with  himself,  but 
with  great  wisdom  he  determined  to  wait  the  turn  of  events. 

While  the  parties  were  thus  struggling  in  France,  and  there 
seemed   a   chance   of  an  entire  change  of  feeling,  the   English 
ministry,  very  seriously  anxious  for  peace,  again  opened  vegotutioBi 
negotiations.    The  Preliminaries  of  Ldoben  had  in  fwt  •*i'We. 
removed  what  should  have  been  the  sole  difficulty ;  it  was  ridicu- 
lous that  England  should  continue  to  hold  out  on  the  subject  of  the 
Low  Countries  when  Austria  had  herself  entered  into  a  private 
treaty  to  abandon  them.    A  passport  was  therefore  demanded,  and, 
somewhat  unfortunately,  Lord  Mabnesbury  was  again  fixed  upon 
as  the  negotiator.    He  went  to  Lisle,  presented  his  plan  of  a  treaty, 
and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  was  going  welL    England 
consented  to  restore  all  her  conquests  with,  th^  ^Tfift'\t\K.^'^  ^sJl  '^^^\^^ 
of  Timidad,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aii^Oe^\oTi.   ^\i^  •iJEM^-w^ea.^ 
the  very  moment  when  the   quarrel  -waa  «X.  Vfe^  \iavSci^  '"^  ^^^^s 
intent  upon  its  own  afiairs,  tlie  DirectoTy  «\]ifteTO^  >2iia  \^^"^Hasa^^ 
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to  drag  on,  and  when  at  length  the  republican  party  won  their 
victory  on  the  18th  Fructidory  the  negotiations  were  suddenly 
broken  off  on  the  old  ground  that  Malmesbury  had  not  got  full 
authority.  The  real  reason  is  obviousy — ^the  party  in  power,  who 
relied  on  the  army,  knew  that  the  power  of  the  army  was  immeiisely 
increased  by  a  state  of  war. 

The  tennination  of  the  negotiations  was  at  once  followed  by  a 
vigorous  continuation  of  the  war.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  but 
Batttt  of  ^  ^'^^  weeks  in  England  when  the  Dutch  fleet  found 

OMpMiowA.  itself  ready  at  length  to  sail  from  the  TexeL  But  the 
^"^^  delay— caused  by  the  weather,  the  absence  of  Hoche,  and 
the  factions  of  Paris — had  almost  deprived  it  of  its  teirors.  Even 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  fleet  had  been  in  mutiny  in  the 
Thames,  Duncan  had  maintained  the  appearance  of  a  blockade; 
keeping  his  two  futhM  ships  within  sight  of  the  land,  he  had 
kept  up  so  regular  a  succession  of  signals^  as  though  sending 
his  orders  to  a  fleet  outside,  that  the  Dutch  never  found  out 
that  there  were  only  two  ships  watching  them.  When  at 
length  they  sailed  Duncan's  fleet  outnumbered  theirs  by  one  ship. 
He  had  withdrawn  for  an  instant  to  Yarmouth  roads  to  reflt^  but 
apprised  in  time,  he  was  enabled  to  fall  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  before 
it  had  left  the  coast  of  Holland.  He  contrived,  although  the  enemy 
was  in  close  order,  to  come  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  after 
a  close  combat,  which  recalled  the  old  days  of  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  Holland,  by  four  o'clock  on  the  11th  of  October 
he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Winter, 
together  with  seven  other  ships  of  the  line,  two  5&-gun  ships, 
and  two  frigates.  The  bold  manoeuvre  of  passing  between  the 
enemy  and  the  shore  was  a  source  of  some  danger,  as  the  fleets 
drifted  close  inland  during  the  action,  but  Duncan  skilfully  saved 
both  his  own  fleet  and  his  prizes.  The  action  was  watched  by 
crowds  from  the  Dutch  shore.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the 
danger  of  immediate  invasion,  though  it  seems  to  have  inspired  the 
French  with  a  determination  to  carry  on  that  invasion  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  following  year,  when  great  preparationB  were  made 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Bonaparte. 

The  breach  of  negotiations  at  Lisle  was  followed  on  the  17th 

fui9  ot  ^^  October  by  the  completion  of  the  Peace  of  Campo 

ompo  Tormio.     Formio,  which,  "had  "Vj^en.  \>^^aiL  "Vj^  \.Vi<^  ^xftliminaries 

^^  *''  of  L^oben.     TYiia  'p^sy^  «fccv\x^^  \.o  "^las^^j^  Siaa  ^^cRr. 

BemoR  of  Belgium,  thie  left  \)«nk  oi  ^-e^  ^Joaai^,  ^ssA  "Ca^  \ssaiaa>. 
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laleBy  and  acknowledged  the  establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Be- 
pnhlie^  eansisting  of  the  provincee  conquered  in  Italy  from  the 
AvstEiaofly  the  Pope,  and  Venice ;  while  Austria  reoeiyed  in  exchange 
Venice  itself  and  its  eastern  provinces,  Frioli,  Istiia,  and  Dalmatia. 
Franea  thus  lay  not  only  triumphant  in  Europe,  but  with  the 
Bhina  for  its  frontier,  and  for  outposts  four  republics  pledged  to 
uphold  its  xevolutionaiy  ideas.  But  in  acquiring  this  position  the 
xighta  of  peoples  had  been  trampled  upon,  Switzerland  had  been 
appended  to  France,  the  occupation  of  Bome  had  seemed  to  giye 
colour  to  the  assertion  that  the  Bevolution  waa  atheistical,  and  the 
whole  torn  of  eycnts  was  such  as  to  justify,  eyen  to  necessitate,  sub- 
sequent Sotopean  interferenoe. 

The  peesdiar  manner  in  which  Ireland  has  beoi  ccmquered,  peopled, 
and  managed,  renders  questions  rsgarding  this  country 
moat  intrioate  and  difficult  There  is  seldom  a  single 
intanst  to  be  traced  whidi  is  not  crossed  by  numerous 
side  winds,  which  render  the  development  of  political  questions 
arooloed  and  complicated.  The  Boman  Oatholic  interest,  the  Pro- 
teataat  interest,  the  old  Irish  interest,  the  Anglo-Irish  interest,  the 
inteceat  of  the  English  ascendancy,  the  claims  of  the  Presbyteciani 
as  conbEBSted  with  the  National  Church,  are  constantly  crossing  and 
recxoasing.  At  no  time  was  this  complication  so  great  or  this  diffi- 
culty so  insoluble  as  in  the  years  whidi  followed  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  Beyolution. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  tends  to  throw  a  certain  light 
upon  the  conduct  of  Ihe  Qoyemment  of  England  during  VMMiif  tn 
these  yean  of  difficulty.    Pitt  and  his  more  intimate  *^vum. 
Mends  had  already  firmly  decided  in  their  own  minds  that  one  cure 
only  was  possible  for  Irish  evils — a  dose  and  complete  l^iislative 
union  with  England.    The  action  of  the  Whig  Gh>vemment  in  1782 
had  been  ostensibly  in  exactly  the  opposite,  direction ;  the  triumph 
of  Grattan  and  the  volunteers  had  been  won  when  legislatiye  dis- 
union was  granted,  and  what  we  should  now  speak  of  as  Home  Bule 
established.    The  party  which  triumphed  on  that  occasion  was  not 
the  Irish  party,  or  the  Catholic  party,  but  the  Protestant  aristocracy. 
The  anti-national  character  and  exdusive  nature  of  the  party  in 
power  was  shown  by  the  rejection  of  all  Pitt's  efforta  el  '^^s^sas^sao&asr^ 
reform.    The  independent  Irish  PaEliaxaenlNV^a  \iA^^«^\x^  ^  ^^^^ 
epeakea;  men  who  carried  the  art  oi  iheto^  wcki^  ^*^  ^^ojODasi^'^aK^ 
tiat^t  2D  magnificent  language  to  th.^  V^^yvegt  ^VSi^u    iSoX"^"^^ 
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unfair  to  take  as  a  sample  of  the  practical  excellence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  what  we  may  speak  of  as  the  Home  Bulers,  the  condition  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin.  It  was  a  noble  institution ;  about 
^^IC^OOO  a  year  was  spent  on  it ;  120  noblemen  and  wealthy  gentry 
were  on  its  committee ;  yet  after  just  ten  years  of  Irish  management, 
a  committee  of  inquiry  reported  that  out  of  upwards  of  2000  infants 
yearly  consigned  to  its  care,  the  average  that  survived  was  130. 
They  were  sent  up  in  scores,  in  open  baskets,  from  distant  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  arrived  crushed  and  half  lifeless,  to  be  tossed  aside, 
without  care  or  inquiry,  into  the  kenneL  Twenty-one  committee-men 
formed  a  quorum,  yet  never  once,  except  when  places  were  to  be 
given  away,  had  that  quorum  met,  and  for  years  the  treasurer,  to 
whom  the  management  had  been  confided,  had  been  absolutely  bed- 
ridden. All  that  can  be  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  bad  management, 
of  which  this  is  (;  sample,  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1782  had  not 
been  thoroughly  tried.  Deprived  by  law  of  its  power  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  yet  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  the  country 
to  act  as  if  completely  independent,  the  Qovemment  had  had  recourse 
to  indirect  influence  for  establishing  its  power.  While  the  &ancluse 
and  the  representation,  all  official  places  and  all  professions,  except 
the  medical  profession,  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  Protestants, 
who  were  also  the  possessors  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  soil.  Govern- 
ment had  found  it  possible  by  bribery,  direct  or  indirect,  to  command 
a  constant  majority  in  Parliament  of  those  who  were  eager  to  uphold 
the  English  connection  and  the  Protestant  ascendancy.  But  the 
very  fact  of  its  thus  acting  had  placed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Protestant  population  in  opposition  to  Qovemment. 

Among  the  Protestants  themselves  there  were  formed  two  great 
xHdioppoiitioB  parties,  who  may  be  called  roughly  Whigs  and  Tories ; 
to  ctewnment.  on  the  One  side  those  placemen  and  pensioners  who  sup- 
ported  the  English  Government,  and  on  the  other  those  aristocratic 
families  and  connections  (probably  by  no  means  purer  or  higher- 
minded  than  their  opponents)  who  wished,  as  the  Whig  aristocracy 
had  wished  in  England,  to  be  masters  of  the  Government,  and  to 
rule  Ireland  almost  as  a  separate  nation.  Of  these  great  connections 
the  typical  men  were,  of  the  Tories,  the  family  of  the  Beresfords,  led 
by  the  ability  of  Fitzgibbon  the  Chancellor,  and  of  the  Whigs,  the 
fuDJly  of  the  Ponsonbys,  led  by  the  genius  of  Grattan.  Around  the 
Oppodtum  party  there  naturally  co\l^\e^  \i5afts»^  m«i\i.^\i.^  ^^ta  really 
at  biBBXt,  and  the  Oppoei\ioii  ^^  >ikvx&  ^Tis^^\^^  \.c^  ^\s^  <^<^ 

ireite  BiQit  only  «^^e^ow&  «sA  ^^\vs^<&^\i^ 
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which  really  touched  the  great  evils  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
these  evils  was  the  preposterous  amount  of  Gk>yenmient  influence ; 
and  the  obvious  way  in  which  that  influence  might  be  reached  was 
by  a  reform  of  Parliament,  for  nothing  could  be  more  abominable 
than  the  arrangement  by  which  members  were  elected.  It  was 
warse  even  than  in  England ;  by  fisir  the  larger  number  of  seats  were 
either  private  or  Qovemment  property,  and  nominees  were  appointed 
under  distinct  conditions,  and  their  votes  secured  by  distinct  and 
well-understood  bargains ;  every  man's  price  and  every  man's 
expectation  were  actually  entered  like  a  list  of  merchandise  in  the 
Gh>vemment  books.  A  second  point  was  the  fSeict,  that  not  only  aU 
political  power,  but  till  the  year  1793  almost  all  social  position 
was  denied  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  first  of  these  points  the 
opponents  of  Gk>vemment  were  agreed ;  they  were  perfectly  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  injuring  Government,  to  press  constantly  for  a  large 
reform  bill.  On  the  second  point  there  was  a  &r  greater  diflerence 
of  opinion.  Grattan,  though  himself  a  Protestant  and  a  Mend  to 
the  Protestant  ascendancy,  was  great  enough  to  urge  constantly  the 
relief  of  his  Catholic  fdlow-countrymen ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
his  friends,  however  much  they  might  from  time  to  time  for  political 
purposes  uphold  the  Catholic  claims,  were  in  fact  thoroughly  opposed 
to  anything  which  would  injure  their  own  Protestant  ascendancy. 
There  was  thus  a  sort  of  show  of  union  between  the  Protestant 
nationalists  and  the  Catholics,  but  at  heart  disunion  and  dislike. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  effect  upon  the  Protestant  population  Home 
Bule  may  have  had,  it  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  grievaacM  of 
alleviated  the  position  of  the  Irish  peasants.    Their  «»•  p«»«»n*»y. 
landlords  were  still  Englishmen,  Protestants,  conquerors,  and  harsh 
landlords.    The  Church  of  England  still  demanded  its  tithes.    The 
aristocracy  and  gentry  had  neglected  their  duties  till,  as  has  been 
well  said,  they  forgot  they  had  duties  to  perform ;  they  were  hope- 
lessly corrupt,  both  morally  and  politically.     The  independence 
which  the  peasantry  were  taught  by  the  inflated  language  used  in 
Parliament  to  believe  they  had  already  acquired  seemed  to  them  a 
bitter  deception ;  and  their  belief  in  the  villany  of  the  rulers  who 
had  tricked  them,  and  in  the  complete  "slavery  and  hardship  of  their 
own  position  as  Roman  Catholics,  was  envenomed  by  the  expressions 
which  the  Opposition  allowed  itself  to  use  in  its  assaults  on  Govern- 
ment   They  were  thus  ripe  for  rebellion.    lTL^<fe«^^iat  \aaas?}  ^'jmssi. 
they  bad  been  Mling  Ireland  with  outrage     l^XL  ^wNa  ^'s.  ^\sia»Sk- 
tiom  bad  been  made  against  rent-coYLectoxa  wA  ^^^-'^'«^^5^'«^-  ^ 


tbcf  kad  Ml  i^tt  to  eaR7 ;  cad  the  CWtMk»  were  dnrtn  to  tatm 
AmmtwMiaU  hmitm  MoelfaB  mte  dw  name  of  Defaidti^  in 
«ppatflfoB  to  i4iekaaBnaM^alMwttk«7««r  1190,  die  oi^uwlknirf 

IIm  niiii4«T>iilti«.  ■iiillfciiii. Inn. ■iiwliiiil  ■■!  lintiiilnliuBmnl. 
WUU  Inlaid  WM  is  tfak  ■iwwiMa  "-"i""-,  while  Um  Hbatf 


MOMdhLtlielaitdi 
it  die  tudMi  «d  tyiMiiiiral  Chnrd  fixed  tor  enr,  tbe  great  saw* 
(f  tlw  Vnodi  Bevolnlim  eamab  Even  in  mon  wobtr  Ttitglaw^ 
■Mt'f  bantf  wen  wtimi  widiia  tliem  at  tiia   ^nmaim    o£  Um 

MM&eipilioll   ot  0ia  ^**— **»    nCC  J  Mnnwg   tlm    ■^fcrrug  pfliajflnatj 

Jiiili,with  their  intpnUre  and  MBgnina  di^ostiona,  the  ^ect  wai 
far  gnater.  But  the  elan  vlio  wen  at  fint  chiefly  inflncaieed 
hf  it  vna  not  the  Bomaa  CatiioHn— althoag^  no  doubt,  fin  Acm 
too  It  named  to  ptomin  at  leaat  a  ahan  in  the  famehia^— hnt 
flw  Xattiun  VmlbjUtiaBM  and  Dinnitcn,  npnbliean  fram  theit 
Otigfi^  and,  bom  tlu  Ttnj  natara  of  thor  idigjona  creed,  equally 
I'J'jilWwJ  bM  llll  Pllliilllllij  nxuriti'^  »Tifl  JtrrmTTiiiT'^  "hTirrli  iiiil 
Any  i««BJr  din  to  that  ftbonunsblB  sjAent.  (A  vnenaasstd-Vto^a. 
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alone  had  any  share  in  it.  Ulster,  and  especially  the  town  of  Bel- 
fiurt^  were  the  great  centres  of  the  repnUioan  and  Jacobin  feelings^ 
together  with  Dublin,  where,  as  was  natural,  the  more  liyelj,  ambi- 
tiou%  and  &eethinking  elements  of  society  were  chiefly  to  be  found. 
There  were  thus  to  be  somehow  handled  and  managed  by  Qovem* 
ment  a  strong,  vicious,  reckless,  constitutional  oppoei-  BuudiiMor 
tion,  in  connection  with  a  few  men  honestly  desiring  •^••w«wm»i 
the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland,  and,  as  a  neoessaiy  step, 
thorough  parliamentary  reform ; — secondly,  a  great  body  of  Catholics, 
of  which  the  hi^er  and  more  respectable  part  desired  the  gradual 
alleviation  of  their  position,  and  joined  with  the  Opposition, 
not  from  dislike  to  the  English  connection,  but  because  the  sup- 
porters of  Qovemment  influence  seemed  inclined  to  refuse  every 
demand;  and  of  which  the  lower  part,  in  wild  misery  andrexeite- 
ment,  was  waging  a  lawless  war  botii  in  the  north  and  south ; — and 
thirdly,  a  very  considerable  body  of  men,  dissenters  of  the  North, 
and  freethinkers  of  Dublin,  who,  touched  by  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution,  desired  an  entire  overthrow  of  the  (Governments 
and  were  willing  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  for 
the  destruction  of  the  English  connection. 

It  is  plain  that  of  these  sections  two  were  chiefly  dangerous — ^the 
Boman  Catholic  peasant,  who  hated  the  Protestant,  and  rtnutiM  of 
the  republican  Protestant,  who  hated  the  Government  ^^^S^ 
and  hated  the  Catholic  also.    While  these  were  separate  iHaiuan. 
it  might  be  possible  to  play  off  one  against  the  other.    In  this  the 
few  reckless  men  who  desired  a  complete  change  of  (Government  saw 
the  cause  of  their  weakness.    The  most  prominent  of  these  waa 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister,  the  son  of  a  Dublin  ooachmaker, 
who  for  personal  reasons  as  he  openly  conlSessed — ^because  certain 
suggestions  of  his  had  not  been  well  received  in  England— was  the 
determined  enemy  of  everything  English.    Nominally  a  Protestant^ 
really  a  freethinker,   to  him,  and  to  several  others  like  him, 
religious  disputes  appeared  merely  ridiculous ;  and  the  brilliant  idea 
seized  him  of  uniting  those  two  sections  of  people  which  were  really 
dangerous  to  England — ^the  Northern  Republican  and  the  National 
Roman  Catholic — and  of  thus  forming  the  great  Society  of  the 
United  Irishmen.    It  was  plain  that  great  difficulties  must  arise 
in  realizing  such  a  scheme.     Much  as  the  Protestants  of  Uktar 
hated  England,  they  undoubtedly  hato^  Oea^<(^^  TSiSs»\Tsss^^»a* 
the  CatboUcs  bated  England,  undoubtfiiail  >i>CL«5  \jfiS«^  ^^raMsi^sssi^ 
more.    Still,  it  might  be  the  policy  ol  \iot^i  ^j^^a  \ft  Ns^srj  ^sst  ^ 
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iliDe  their  great  hatred,  and  to  make  common  cause  on  that 
pomt  which  they  had  in  common.  Wolfe  Tone  and  his  tepnblicaii 
Menda,  entirely  careleaa  of  religion,  formed  on  excellent  connecting 
link.  It  waa  with  this  Tiew  that  he  betook  himself  to  Belfast,  to 
take  ftdrantage  of  a  great  celebration  to  be  held  there  in  honoor 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  BaatUle,  and  there 
established  hia  Societj',  ag  he  aeems  already  to  have  done  in 
part  in  Dablin.  ItB  oetendble  views  as  put  forward  in  the  pro- 
gramme were,  that  the  weight  of  English  influence  was  so  great 
as  to  reqnire  the  cordial  onion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  main- 
tain liberty,  that  the  only  eouatitntional  way  of  opposing  that  influ- 
ence was  reform  of  Parliament,  and  that  no  reform  waa  piscticable 
which  did  not  include  Irishmen  of  every  religiooa  penuaaion.  Tone 
Hoped,  by  thus  Betting  prominently  forward  the  advantagee  which 
each  party  was  deairona  of  gaining,  to  win  the  adhesion  of  both. 

But  the  Catholics  themselves  were  not  a  wholly  united  body. 
^^^  Unable  to  find  any  more  Intimate  means  of  maViig 

■Banf  tLa  themselves  beard,  they  had,  since  1763,  intmsted  their 
""*"""  interest*  to  o  central  committee  at  Dublin,  consisting  of 

eome  of  the  most  important  nobility  and  gentry  of  their  party,  as 
well  aa  of  othera  of  a  more  violent  stamp.  The  temper  of  the 
•pingliaTi  QoTemment  was  mcb,  that  &iily  Mendly  relations  submsted 
between  it  and  tiie  Biehopa  and  more  educated  part  of  the  Catholics. 
Pitt  wM  hinuelf  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  dainu  in  England.  Hany 
of  the  testrictionB  had  been  already  removed  from  the  Catholics 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  neither  Pitt  nor  the  chief  ntem- 
bera  of  fais  Cabinet  thought  it  impoeaible  that  the  emancipation  of 
the  Irish  should  proceed  by  the  same  Btepa  aa  in  England.  This 
GMling  was  rendered  much  stronger  by  the  French  Bevolntion.  It 
aeemed  impoeaible  that  the  dermatic  and  highly  organized  fionan 
dun^  shonld  become  the  champion  of  disorder  and  atheism,  and 
Pitt  hoped  by  attaching  them  to  himself  to  find  in  them  a  aopport 
against  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  principles  which  were  hia 
great  dread.  The  Catholics  thns  became  an  object  of  contention  to 
the  extreme  parties ;  on  the  one  aide  the  Nationalists  and  United 
Irishmen  soi^ht  to  win  them  by  holding  out  hopes  of  regaimng  their 
supremacy  by  reform  of  Parliament,  and  of  a  consequent  alienation 
ftom  English  policy  which  might  well  involve  a  complete  change  in 
^  A<^  oi  (Settlement,  and  Hie  Testcnetian  of  mneh  property  to  its 
old  SojDsa  Catholic  ovnen ;  bhA  on.  &%  o'&ei  ci^  "^^l  'Vioi^^da. 
!tim«nt  attempted  to  onftod.  itBTWri*,Mi4toBSi*dQ.'0QftCaai!i- 
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lies  moie  closely  to  the  English  interests,  by  granting  them  imme- 
diately a  large  measure  of  relief.  As  was  natural,  this  auction 
terminated  in  a  split  among  the  Catholics  themselves.  In  1791  a 
portion  of  the  Committee  sent  up  very  reasonable  demands  in  a 
petition^  signed  by  upwards  of  sixty  names.  These  petitioners  re- 
presented the  moderate  and  better  part  of  the  Catholics,  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  legitimate  offers  of  the  English 
€k>Temment ;  but  the  majority,  inspired  by  the  revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  the  time,  and  eagerly  desirous  for  the  complete  restoration 
of  their  position,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  petition  as  their  own, 
and  drove  the  sixty  signatories  from  the  Committee.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  Wolfe  Tone,  entering  into 
dose  connection  with  the  revolutionary  society  at  Belfast,  which 
they  no  doubt  intended  to  use  as  a  caf  s-paw  only,  until  they  should 
attain  that  complete  Catholic  ascendancy,  which  could  scarcely  fiEdl 
to  result  from  a  thorough  Reform  Bill  if  connected  with  the  removal 
of  religious  disabilities. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  the  Government  did  not,  in  the 
presence  of  the  very  obvious  danger  which  had  arisen,  ,,<^^, 
and  when  the  country  was  full  of  disturbance,  act  aoitoftiM 
vigorously  in  support  of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  or  **^*™"*"*' 
at  least  confine  itself  to  giving  such  measures  of  relief  as  would  have 
satisfied  the  seceders  of  the  Catholic  committee.    The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  those  who  had  charge  of  the  government  in  Ireland, 
perpetually  urged  upon  the  English  Cabinet  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing the  English,  declaring  that  the  real  contest  would  ultimately  be 
between  the  Irish  nationalists  and  the  English  settlers.    But  Pitt 
could  not  give  up  his  idea  that  relief  to  the  Catholics  was  necessary. 
He  suffered  Eichard  Burke,  a  foolish  young  man,  to  act  apparently 
in  his  name,  and  to  hold  out  hopes  to  the  more  advanced  Catholic 
party.    The  Cabinet,  indeed,  subsequently  denied  having  given  him 
any  authority,  but  as  undoubtedly  Pitt  had  given  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Secretary,  it  was  very  hard  to  prove  this  dis- 
claimer.    Consequently,  in  the  session  of  1792,  both  the  Belfast 
republicans  and  the  Catholic  committee  sent  up  petitions  to  Par- 
liament of  a  very  strong  description.     They  were  both  rejected,  and 
in  their  place  a  measure  was  introduced  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe, 
apparently  with  the  consent  of  Government,  admitting  Catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law,  removing  lestncXioTva  otl  'OokStt  ^^s;aM^^js^^ 
and  repealing  the  Inter-marriage  Act.    It  "wej^  o\3^  ^^  ^w^svSvssciSif^^ 
dimculty,  and  hy  Government  in^uencft,  >i^«X.  >2bMk  ^^  ^^^  >gifi^^ 
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through  the  Houbb,  for  the  Protestaat  feeling  in  Parliament  was  very 
rtrong.  Langrishe's  measure  was  no  donbt  a  righteons  one  ;  tint  it 
El  a  queBtioD  whether  at  the  moment  concession  to  the  Catholics  was 
wiie,  eopeoialljr  when  it  wa«  pnrohased  by  unpopularity  among  the 
ProtestantB.  It  eeema  prabable,  howerer,  that  both  now  and  in  his 
rabecq^uent  action,  Pitt  was  influenced  by  a  detestation  of  the  ini- 
qnitoua  meosB  by  which  Ireland  wa^  governed.  He  did  not  care 
much  abont  shocking  his  majotitrp  of  pensionerE,  or  weakening 
English  aacendancy,  being  fully  determined  that  before  long  that 
ascendancy  should  give  place  to  a  wider  and  leia  proricdal  scheme 
of  QoTemment,  produced  by  a  complete  union. 

The  effect  of  the  measure  at  firat  was,  however,  cert^nly  not  saln- 
j^^^^^^^  taiy.    Signs  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  fhyrera- 

»<m%Kit  or  ment,  and  the  foolish  conduct  of  Richard  Burte,  exdt«d 
(tathWoiM.  jj^g  Catholics  of  the  Fnited  Irish  party  to  raise  Bdll 
higher  claims,  and  to  attempt  to  insist  upon  them  by  overawing  the 
Oovemment  Determined  that  there  should  be  no  miatake  n  to  liie 
nal  wishes  of  their  party,  the  committee  contrived  to  Runmon  a 
general  convention  of  Coolies  in  Doblin,  each  parish  Bcndiitg  up 
its  representatiTeB.  This  Parliament  met  in  what  was  called  tiie 
Pack  Lane,  under  the  preodeney  of  Edward  Bnnie,  s  well-known 
Cjilhohc  merchant  of  ertreme  views.  The  members  drew  up  a 
petition,  demanding  the  franchise  for  the  Catholics,  and  sent  it  direct 
to  England,  attempting  thus  to  overrnle  their  own  Irish  Qovermnent. 
At  the  same  time,  Tone  and  Napper  Tandy,  the  leader  of  the  Dublin 
malcontents,  attempted  to  arm  their  threatening  counter-padimnent 
with  military  poirer,  by  raising,  in  imitation  of  the  old  Ti^usteers,  a 
body  whom  they  called  the  National  Gfuaida.  The  v^oui  of  Kti- 
gibbon  nipped  this  plan  in  the  bud.  He  issued  a  pvclamatioii 
against  the  asKmbling  of  men  in  arms,  and  as  though  to  prove  bow 
mneh  a  little  vigour  would  effect,  and  how  eaaly  tie  moveanent 
might  at  that  time  have  been  anjqireased,  the  mnster  which  shonld 
have  taken  place  the  following  day  was  attended  by  three  men  only 
ot  wiom  Napper  Tandy  was  one.  But  the  petiljon  of  the  Ocmven- 
tion  had  berai  well  received  in  England ;  the  GoTemraeat  there 
perM»t«d  in  overriding  the  wiaheE  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  irith 
every  appoftrance  of  hs-ving  yielded  to  preRBure.  in  1793,  Mnor 
Hobflit,  the  CSiief  Secretary,  in  Bccordance  with  inHtmcticfns  btjm 
■tvitrtir  itwir     i^fi^oii  introdnoei,  ani  tj  Government   inflaoow 
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to  the  grand  juries,  magistracy,  and,  finally,  to  the  franchise,  at  the 
same  time  repealing  the  Act  which  prohibited  the  bearing  of  arms. 
The  Qovemment  had  now  gone  as  far  as  it  intended  to  go.  It  had 
apparently  made  its  concessions  with  a  bad  grace,  and  to  the  wrong 
people.  As  Lawrence  Parsons,  a  singularly  sensible  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament,  pointed  out,  the  Bill  gave  the  franchise,  but  still 
refused  to  the  Catholics  the  right  of  sitting  in  Parliament.  As  the 
franchise  was  yery  low,  it  virtually  threw  the  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  lower  Catholics,  while  excluding  the  Catholic  gentry  from 
their  legitimate  influence.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that  he  urged 
the  admission  of  the  Catholics  to  Parliament,  and  the  raising  of  the 
frandiise.  The  United  Irishmen  were  able  to  say,  that  as  long  as 
they  could  vote  for  Protestants  alone  the  franchise  was  of  little  use ; 
and  further,  that  even  had  they  been  able  to  elect  Catholics,  the 
Government  influence  was  too  strong  to  make  the  change  of  any  avail 
It  was  then  nominally  with  the  cry  of  reform  of  Parliament  that 
they  continued  their  agitation.  And  as  the  late  con-  Renewed 
cessions  had  been  apparently  granted  imder  a  system  ^^^f ^ 
of  threats,  the  same  system  of  intimidation  was  pursued.  FaiUafluat 
Riots  and  outrages  again  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
Defenders  again  became  active.  House  after  house  of  the  Protes- 
tants was  robbed.  Murders  of  aU  sorts  were  committed.  In  this  year 
alone  there  were  180  houses  attacked  in  Munster ;  while  the  success 
of  the  Convention  had  been  such  that  the  experiment  was  to  be  re- 
peated at  Athlone.  Fitzgibbon  indeed  postponed  the  immediate  danger 
by  securing  the  passage  of  the  Convention  Bill,  which  forbade  the  as- 
sembling of  such  illegal  meetings ;  and  in  other  respects  the  handsof  the 
executive  were  for  the  time  so  much  strengthened,  that  although  much 
outrage  continued,  and  discontent  was  smouldering  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  emissaries  of  the  United  Irishmen  scarcely  veiled 
their  revolutionary  intentions,  their  hopes  sunk  low,  and  Tone 
was  himself  thinking  of  joining  the  €k)vemment  side.  He  even  had 
an  interview  with  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  there  was  some  thought 
of  giving  him  employment  abroad.  But  just  about  this  time, 
in  1794,  the  United  Irishmen,  losing  hope  of  carrying  out  their 
revolution  singlehanded,  began  to  think  of  sunmioning  the  assis- 
tance of  France.  It  was  in  this  year  that  one  Jackson  went  as  an 
emissary  to  France  with  undoubtedly  traitorous  deai^as,  0\sfe  ^V^a* 
comrades,  as  ^0  often  happens  in  Ixiab.  ttoojKnA)  \sxnifc^  vD&ssas!^st\ 
Jackson  waa  apprehended,  and  took  p5aaaiLjiaMi^fi^^'^^^*^^*"^ 
tJie  sentence  waa  being  pronoonoed  onTaim. 
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Suddenly  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  party  received  an  nnexpected 
Fauim  of  ^  Impulse.  In  the  year  1794  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
SStaS"'*  *^®  Whigs  joined  the  Cabinet.  Their  point  of  union 
refom.  yf^j^^  the  war  only,  in  other  respects  they  clung  to  their 

old  traditions.  Portland,  their  chief,  had  been  Prime  Minister  when 
the  Act  for  legislative  equality  had  been  passed ;  and  when,  under 
pressure  from  this  section  of  his  party,  Pitt  consented  to  send  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  the  heir  of  Lord  Rockingham,' to  Ireland  as  Yiceioy, 
there  seemed  a  great  probability  that  a  complete  change  of  policy 
was  intended.  Such  indeed  was  the  view  of  Grattan,  who  had  had 
a  personal  interview  with  Pitt,  and  such  no  doubt  was  Fitzwilliam's 
own  view.  Such  in  part  was  Pitt's  view  also,  but  he  was  half- 
hearted in  the  matter.  He  was  displeased  at  having  to  yield  any- 
thing to  the  new  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  though  desiring  that 
the  Catholic  claims  should  be  granted,  he  was  so  pledged  to  repres- 
sion that  he  scarcely  thought  the  present  a  desirable  time  for  that 
measure ;  while  his  fidelity  to  personal  Mends,  and  his  strong  view 
of  personal  claims,  made  him  determined  that  none  of  the  existing 
officers  or  placemen  should  be  removed.  Besides  this,  the  only 
statesman  of  great  ability  among  the  Irish,  and  the  only  one  who 
possessed  Pitt's  ear,  was  Fit^bbon  the  Chancellor,  a  bigoted  up- 
holder of  Protestant  ascendancy.  It  was  then  with  very  different 
views  that  Fitzwilliam  and  Pitt  regarded  the  new  appointment  How 
great  this  difference  was  seems  to  be  absolutely  proved  by  a  refer- 
ence to  Grenville's  letters.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  Pitt  yielded 
can  only  be  explained  by  his  intending  ultimately  to  produce  the 
Union.  Fitzwilliam's  arrival  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Irish, 
and  acting  upon  his  own  view  of  his  commission,  which  he  believed 
that  Pitt  shared,  he  proceeded  ^pidly  to  introduce  reforms.  Fitz- 
gibbon,  it  was  clearly  understood,  he  was  not  to  touch ;  but  the 
Attorney  and  the  SoHcitor-Gteneral,  Wolfe  and  Toler,  he  removed, 
and  replaced  them  by  the  far  better  known  lawyers,  Ponsonby  and 
Curran.  A  great  outcry  was  raised  at  this,  but  it  was'  slight  when 
compared  with  the  opposition  evoked  when  the  Viceroy  proceeded 
to  lay  his  hands  on  Mr.  Beresford,  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue. 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  those  great  families  who  obtained  their 
influence  by  managing  the  coimtry  for  the  Government  interest, 
without  any  claim  on  the  score  of  talent  So  great  was  his  influence 
Mkttt  a  quarter  of  the  places  in  Ireland  were  said  to  be  his  gift,  though 
^^jjumself  occupied  only  the  unimportant  situation  of  Commissioner 
e  iSevenne.    Every  underlmg  wnd  jobber  in  the  country  felt  hia 
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position  endangered^  but  it  wanted  more  influence  than  theirs  to 
lemove  Fitzwilliam.  His  discomflture  was  completed  by  his  own 
rash  rapidity  of  action.  A  Bill  was  planned  with  the  co-operation 
of  Grattan  for  the  immediate  granting  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Fitz- 
gibbon  at  once  took  advantage  of  this^  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
obstinacy  and  oyer-scmpulousness  of  the  King's  character,  found 
means  to  have  it  suggested  to  him  that  to  admit  Boman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  was  a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath.  The  suggestion 
fell  on  willing  ears ;  from  that  time  onward  it  became  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  royal  mind|  from  which  no  effort  could  remove  it. 

MtzwOliam  was  recalled.    Lord  Camden,  son  of  Chatham's  Mend 
Pratt^  succeeded  him  as  Viceroy,  with  the  avowed  inten-  rn^^,m^^ 
tion  of  restoring  the  system  of  €k)vemment  and  the  mmaededbj 
policy  of  Lord  Westmoreland.    His  arrival  was  marked  ^"^  OMnden. 
by  riots  in  Dublin,  in  which  Fitzgibbon's  Hfe^ras  with  difficulty 
saved.    Qrattan  persisted  in  bringing  in  the  Bill  he  had  begun  under 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  when,  after  a  debate  which  lasted  all  through 
the  night,  it  was  finaUly  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  the  rejection  was 
held  to  be  finaL 

A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Ireland.   Even  the  more  patriotic 
members  began  to  think  that  a  complete  separation  Anopennbei- 
from  England  was  their  only  hope.     The  Catholic  uonbegiM. 
committee,  feeling  that  it  was  no  longer  of  any  use,  dissolved 
itself.    The  Catholics  made  common  cause  with  the  United  Irish, 
and  the  bolder  spirits,  scarcely  hiding  their  revolutionary  inten- 
tions, sought  assistance  directly  &om  France,  whither  Tone  and 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  betook  themselves ;  and  an  insurrection  was 
planned,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a  French  army  under 
Hoche.    One  effect  of  this  was  tiie  separation  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  North  from  the  disaffected  body.    Among  the  townsmen  of 
Belfast  revolutionary  principles  still  kept  their  hold;  but  the  eager- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Defenders  and  their  constant  outrages  to  pro- 
cure arms  threw  the  great  mass  of  the  northern  Protestants,  whether 
Churchmen  or  Presbyterians,  on  to  the  €k)vemment  side.     The 
Orange  Lodges  were  formed  and  organized.    The  opposite  parties 
were  divided,  as  seems  inevitable  in  Ireland,  by  religion ;  and  the 
first  open  fight  between  the  two  parties  took  place  at  the  little 
village  of  Diamond  in  Armagh,  a  skirmish.  s^^^^tl^I  ^s^  'Cc^t^N^'iid^'^ 
of  the  Diamond.    Ai  all  events,  intere^  Tism  'V«!^gKCk.\ft  0^^»s.  KiassK^ 
aelvea.    The  f^ht  was  between  Catholic  Te^o\vx\iOTLWj  ^^^^s^sv  «sA.NiM! 
Protestsmt  upholders  of  English  ascendBJioy. 
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This  piece  of  Iiieh  hjstoiy  hat  lieen,  and  will  ever  be,  the  anb- 
chindniif  j^<^'  °^  the  fiercest  controverey.  It  is  only  by  remem- 
thi  ntcuiui.  beriiig  that  on  one  aide  the  acenmulated  wrath  of  a 
half-Bavage  and  badly  governed  country  was  makiiig  itself  terribly 
visible  for  an  object  which  cannot  be  condemned,  yet  by  meana 
which  were  utterly  odiona  ;  and  that  on  tbe  other  side  the  inetiiiot 
of  self-defence,  the  etem  neceeaity  of  upholding  tbeii  mle  at  all 
hazards,  fear  of  the  ever-threatening  horrors  of  a  triumphant  and 
savage  foe,  and  revenge  for  the  pereonal  miseriea  already  inMcted 
upon  them,  were  driving  men  to  cruel  though  perhaps  necessaiy 
actiona,  that  this  period  can  be  read  in  at  all  a  judicial  and  tin- 
partisan  spirit. 

With  regard  to  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  Irish,  it  can  only  be  said, 
as  afibrding  some  excuse  for  their  conduct,  that  they  had  fniffered 
much,  that  they  had  much  to  complain  of.  With  regard  to  the 
real  danger  and  lengthened  organization  of  tha  conspiracy  there 
is  abundant  proof,  and  was  then  aTmndant  proof  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irish  Govenunent,  for  as  ngnal  all  the  secret  coramitteea  wero 
full  of  traitors.  With  regard  to  tbe  conduct  of  the  Oovemment 
— which,  whatever  nay  be  said  of  it,  did  not  drive  the  people  to 
rebellion,  for  they  had  long  settled  ujion  that — it  mi^  be  fairly 
asked  what  other  means  than  severity  could  possibly  hare  been 
used.  Lord  Camden  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  bis  modem. 
tion,  and  for  the  care  with  which,  through  two  yean  and  npwardf^ 
he  avoided  bringing  on  an  open  outbreak.  The  only  real  questioii 
appears  to  be  whethra  severity  used  much  earlier  might  not  have 
altogether  fintsttated  the  rebellion.  The  reason  why  this  severity 
was  not  used  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  the  Whigs  in  England, 
and  in  the  views  of  Pitt  and  the  Liberal  part  of  his  Oovenunest, 
who  sat  apart  from  tlie  scene  and  conld  not  be  brought  completely 
lo  eomprchend  the  danger. 

To  tha  Irish  Government  the  stats  of  the  eoimtiy  was  mil 
^^^^^^  known.      It  was  known  that  Wdfe  Tone  had  gtme 

wnatrnt  abroad,  nominally  to  America,  but  with  the  intention 
*•''"■*"""  of  viaiidng  F^tuue,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
Uwted  Committee  at  Bel&rt.  It  was  known  that  in  1706  the  plans 
li  an  insnirectdon  had  been  almost  perfected,  and  that  to  meet  that 
inflarreotion  titere  were  in  Ireland  scarcely  any  English  troops,  abont 
10,000  mniida  «ltd  fendblH,  and  &  nuliti^  Wf  oE  whom  were  anumg 
tbe  eomg^imUaa,     It  vaa  ^bo  Imcnra  ^>hsi  anassma&nA  uA  'iW 
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Borpiising  that  in  the  year  1796  it  was  found  necessaiy  to  pass  an 
Indemnity  Act  to  cover  acts  for  the  preservation  of  peace  which 
broke  the  letter  of  the  law  done  by  the  anny  and  magistrates,  or 
that  a  Bill  should  have  been  passed  against  assassination,  or  that 
an  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  suspected  districts  to  be  declared 
beyond  the  law,  and  to  be  placed  in  military  occupation  and  deprived 
of  arms,  should  have  been  carried.  The  danger  became  stiU  more 
threatening  when  it  was  known  that  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Leitrim,  and  Arthur  O'Connor,  the  Mend  of  all 
the  Whigs  in  England,  had  gone  abroad,  had  seen  Gtoeral  Hoche 
in  Switsterland,  and  arranged  with  him  for  a  French  invasion.  At 
this  time  a  trustworthy  informant  told  the  (Government  that  there 
were  200,000  men  ready  officered,  that  there  were  pikes  and  muskets 
for  150,000,  and  that  the  militia  were  almost  to  a  man  members 
of  the  United  Irish  Society.  It  was  then  that  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  security  to  raise  a  trustworthy  force.  This  force, 
principally  consisting  of  Protestants,  who  volunteered  immediately 
to  the  number  of  37,000,  was  the  yeomanry.  It  did  not,  however, 
consist  entir^y  of  F^testants ;  and  Camden,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure laid  upon  him  by  Parliament  and  by  all  who  surroimded 
him,  refused  to  recognize  the  Orange  Lodges,  which  would  at  once 
have  given  him  the  power  he  wanted.  As  it  was,  the  establishment 
of  the  yeomanry  certainly  saved  Ireland,  and  yet  it  is  here  probably 
that  the  great  error  of  the  Government  showed  itself  English 
soldiers,  if  possible,  alone  should  have  been  used.  The  traditional 
hatred  between  the  religions  was  too  fierce  to  allow  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Catholics  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant 
yeomen. 

The  invasion  which  Hoche  had  planned,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Wolfe  Tone,  was  a  very  for- 
midable one ;  nor,  had  it  succeeded  in  landing,  could  it  probably 
have  been  otherwise  than  successfuL    Fortunately  the  energy  of  the 
Qovemment  had  just  then  struck  a  most  damaging  blow  at  the 
iBswectiwuiiy  moyemenfc    Among  the  otha  illegal  ^^„^ 
actions  of  the  army  of  the  North,  which  had  been  r«voivtioaM7 
under  the  command  of  Luttrell,  Lord  Carhampton,  had  ^^^™^^^^ 
been  the  sudden  apprehension  of  the  whole  revolutionary  com- 
mittee in  Bal&st.    Keilson,  Ore,  Bussell,  and  the  two  Sima^  b^ 
been  lodged  in  Dublin  Castle.    It  waa  V>  «Xkr«  ^1  %\v.^  vc^si^^  ^a^ 
Hheae  that  almost  at  the  same  timi^  tih&  Hs^i^eaa  Q*Qa:^'Q&  ^^  ^^^^ 
pended;  for  the  Government  WW  m  <hft  vwto^^):^  -^csaJC^^-^  ^ 
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knowing  the  treasonable  practices  which  were  going  on,  and  of 
knowing  the  authors  of  them,  but  of  yet  being  unable  to  produce 
proofs,  as  the  information  had  been  received  under  the  seal  of 
secrecy.  The  importance  of  this  apprehension  was  much  increased 
by  the  very  complete  organization  of  the  United  Society.  A  series 
of  little  societies,  none  of  which  exceeded  eighteen,  were  linked 
together,  and  formed  a  complete  hierarchy  through  baronial  com- 
mittees, district  committees,  provincial  directories,  up  to  a  grand 
executive  directory  of  five,  elected  secretly,  and  known  to  none  but 
the  provincial  secretaries^  who  examined  the  votes.  The  military 
organization  was  almost  as  complete.  The  sudden  destruction  of 
the  executive  committee,  whom  nobody  knew,  in  fact  cut  the  head 
of  the  organization  entirely  away;  till  what  had  happened  had  been 
discovered,  and  a  fresh  committee  elected,  there  was  no  power  to 
issue  any  orders.  It  is  probably  to  this  that  is  to  be  traced,  not  only 
the  apalliy,  but  the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  people  of  the  South  at 
tibie  time  of  the  French  invasion. 

The  period  during  which  the  French  expedition,  thirty-eight  ships 
FaUnNofChe  of  all  sorts,  was  lying  in  Bantry  Bay  was  one  of 
S^  SSr'  «3^*^°^®  danger.  The  strange  inactivity  of  the  English 
Bay.  navy  would  have  allowed  the  French  to  complete  their 

plans  at  perfect  leisure.  Fortunately  Hoche  himself  had  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  expedition  on  its  passage,  and  Qrouchy,  the  second 
in  command,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  leading  without  his 
superior's  commands.  A  hurricane  swept  the  bay,  preventing 
landing,  and  the  ships  returned  uselessly  to  Brest  But  the 
apathy  of  the  people  was  of  very  short  duration.  The  evident  pos- 
sibility of  assistance  from  France  raised  their  temper.  The  disr 
flflnsni  LAk«'i  turbauces  in  the  North  were  speedily  renewed ;  murder 
nooMi  In  followed  murder ;  Orange  retributions  followed  in  their 

'''*"•  turn,  and  at  last,  in  March  1797,  General  Lake  was 

ordered  to  disarm  the  conspirators  of  Ulster.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  arms  and  surrender  them, 
threatening  to  use  force  if  they  were  refused.  Well  informed  by 
his  spies,  Lake  captured  60,000  muskets,  72  cannon,  and  70,000  pikes, 
often,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  cruel  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
yeomanry,  who  were  his  agents.  Frequently,  but  it  is  believed 
only  when  certain  information  had  already  been  obtained  of  the 
existence  of  arms,  flogging  and  picketing  (that  is,  putting  their  feet 
upon  sharp  stakes)  wrung  from  the  wretched  peasants  the  know- 
"^dge  of  their  place  of  concea\meii\..   ^uOii  <iQXLduct^  though  cruel. 
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had  it  been  exercised  throughout  Ireland  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  worst  of  the  insurrection. 

But  the  €k)vemment  was  hampered  in  Ireland  by  a  very  small, 
but  very  eloquent  and  noisy,  opposition  in  Parliament,  ,^j,,„^ 
and  in  England  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  difleottiei  or 
and  out  of  Parliament,  constantly  crying  out  against  any  *'»«®«^«™»«»*- 
severity,  or  any  use  of  other  than  the  civil  power;  and  by  the 
Cabinet  itself,  which  continued  half-hearted,  disliked  severity, 
looking  forward  ultimately  to  a  complete  change  of  e^stem,  and 
desired,  even  by  great  concessions,  to  put  off  an  outbreak  till  that 
change  could  be  effected.  But  it  was  in  fSeict  impossible.  The  very 
existence  of  these  champions  for  their  cause,  the  secession  from  Par- 
liament of  Grattan  and  his  Mends,  who  declared  that  their  voices 
were  now  useless,  the  supposition  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
not  tolerate  any  extreme  measures,  the  certainty  that  France  was 
stiLl  thinking  of  assisting  them,  the  opportunity  for  that  assistance 
afforded  by  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  in  which  traces  of  Irish  influ- 
ence are  not  wanting,  drove  the  leaders  to  more  and  more  extreme 
steps.  Still  more  was  their  confidence  raised  by  the  ill-judged 
conduct  of  Sir  Ealph  Abercromby,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Carhampton  as  commander-in-chief.  He  was  the  Mend  of  Lord 
Moira.  An  ardent  Whig,  and  fall  of  English  Liberal  views,  and 
used  to  regular  English  soldiery,  he  was  disgusted  both  at  the 
stringent  measures  and  disorderly  conduct  of  the  yeomanry  he  was 
called  upon  to  command,  and  shocked  its  feelings  by  declaring  that 
their  state  of  disorganization  was  such  as  to  make  them  a  terror  to 
none  but  themselves.  He  even  declined  to  carry  on  in  the  South 
that  work  which  Lake  had  done  in  the  North,  and  to  disarm 
Munster.  Again  General  Lake  was  vailed  to  undertake  the  im- 
pleasant  duty.  It  was  no  doubt  carried  out  there,  in  the  midst  of 
an  almost  purely  Boman  Catholic  population,  with  even  more 
severity,  more  religious  intolerance,  and  more  cruelty,  than  in  the 
North.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  at  the  worst  these 
cruelties  could  have  lasted  but  a  month,  for  after  Lake  had  hold  his 
command  about  that  time  the  insurrection  broke  out  When  it 
did  break  out  the  Government  was  partially  prepared  for  it,  for 
treachery  at  last  put  the  whole  secret  of  the  conspiracy  into 
their  hands.  A  certain  Mr.  Beynolds,  a  man.  oi  vso^sii^.^'cs^^se^^ 
had  joined  the  lJmt/&Si  Irishmen,  "but  tt\i||b^KXL<&^  «X»  *^^  ^5:iNjbc^.  ^ 
their  Bcbemea,  gave  information  that  t^hft  li^na\«t  ^^^^gj&K^  ^^^^ 
meet  in  March  at  the  house  of  OliveT  ^0X1^,  «ti^  ^"^  "^"^  ^^ 
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associates.  The  whole  conunittee  wai  there  seized,  togethei  vith 
letters  and  papers  of  the  utmost  unportance.  Many  otreBta  of 
leedera  followed,  but  Lord  Edward  Fitsgerald,  the  chidf  milit^T 
leader  of  the  coospiracj,  contrived  to  escape. 

The  23rd  of  May  had  been  appointed  for  a  general  neing.  Two 
A«ui  «•■  days  before  that  date  Fitzgerald  was  arrested,  after  a 
^Z^^*^  desperate  reBistance.  With  a  dagger  he  killed  one  of 
x*r>i.i)t>.  bis  assailants,  Captain  Ryan,  and  severely  wounded 
Captain  Swan ;  nor  wae  be  secured  till  Major  Sirr,  the  town  mayor, 
shot  him  through  the  shoulder.  He  lingered  a  few  days  and  tiien 
died.  Two  other  leaders,  of  the  name  of  Sbeares,  were  also  arrested, 
and  papers  of  a  moit  bloodthirsty  nature  found  about  them.  In 
spite  of  the  loss  of  their  leaders,  the  inBonection  broke  out  on  the 
appointed  day.  It  was  to  have  opened  with  the  capture  of  Dublin. 
This  attempt  completely  failed ;  but  on  all  the  roads  round  the  city 
the  mail  coaches  were  destroyed,  so  as  to  isolate  the  capital ;  and  at 
Noos,  £ilcullen,  Rathforaham,  and  Prosperous,  and  in  other  places 
in  the  connty  of  Kildare,  the  military  were  attacked.  At  Prosperoui 
the  barracks  were  burnt,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  killed.  In.  moHt 
other  directions  a  brief  moment  of  saccess,  marked  by  actions  ol 
wild  savagery,  was  all  that  was  accomplished,  From  Eildore  the 
insurrection  tamed  upon  Cailow.  But  there  timely  arrangements 
were  made,  and  600  of  the  rebels  perished,  while  not  a  single  soldier 
was  hurt  The  BOCcesB  of  the  soldiery  was  marked  by  even  woi« 
cruelty  than  that  of  the  rebels;  twenty-eight  suspected  yeomen 
were  shot  in  cold  blood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlaven ;  and 
after  the  defeat  at  Cailow,  Gordon  says  :  "  Executions  commenced,  m 
elsewhere  in  t^  calamitous  period,  and  about  200  in  a  short  time 
were  hanged  or  shot  according  to  martial  law ;  among  the  rest  Sir 
Edward  Crosby,  a  loyal  gentleman,  who  unfortunately  profewed 
Libenl  opinions."  But  it  was  where  least  expected  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  most  formidable.  In  Eildare  the  rebels  never  gained 
much  head ;  hut  in  Wexford,  which  was  regarded  as  free  from  dia- 
aftection,  a  regular  war  aioee.  The  rebels  hue  mastered  the  town  of 
Weiford,  where  they  found  a  gentleman  of  property,  Mr.  'Bogenal 
Harvey,  to  whom  they  gave  die  eommand.  But  their  real  leader 
was  ap  priest  named  ifurphy.  They  succeeded  in  oveironning  the 
coontzy,  but  were  at  last  checked  by  Qeneral  Johnson  before  the 
town  of  IfewRom,  He  punned  11ieinto'E:anitMitth.'j,»Tid  on  the 
SJat  of  June  General  Lake  Buoceedei  in  uttet^  xijQi6nft>iiaT*.iia, 
aad  t»kiag  their  camp  oa  Viaegai  HilX.    "W*  ^*»  -^^oiMai  « 
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deathblow  to  the  rebellion,  though  ma&y  of  its  horrors  continued  in 
isolated  districts. 

Two  or  three  days. before  this  battle  was  fonght  a  new  Lord- 
lientenant  had  arrived  in  Dublin.    This  was  Lord  AniMi«f 


Comwallis,  who  had  once  before  been  asked  to  assume  ^"^ 


toi 

the  post,  but,  frightened  at  its  difficulties,  had  with- 
drawn. The  recaU  of  Camden  may  have  been  necessary  if  any 
policy  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  tried,  for  he  was  no  doubt  deeply 
implicated  in  the  measures  of  repression  which  had  been  taken,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  have  aroused  confidence  in  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  Irish.  Certainly,  however,  a  shadow  of  blame 
was  allowed  to  rest  upon  his  conduct  which  was  perfectly  unjust 
He  had  been  as  longsuffering  as  it  was  possible  to  be.  He  had  even 
at  his  sorest  pressure  rejected  the  employment  of  the  Orangemen, 
from  the  dread,  which  he  frequently  expresses  in  his  letters^  of  estab- 
lishing a  religious  war,  and  setting  one  part  of  the  people  against 
the  other.  Self-confidence  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lord  Com* 
walliSi  The  ministers  constantly  complain  in  their  correspondence 
of  the  little  information  he  deigned  to  give  them ;  and  his  view  and 
management  of  the  crisis  were  based  entirely  up<m  his  own  concep* 
tion  of  what  had  been  going  on,  without  consultation  with  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  it.  He  brought  with  him  a  view  in  some 
respects  erroneous,  but  which  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  led  him  to 
right  conclusions.  He  denied  that  the  insurrection  was  either  reli- 
gious or  national;  he  considered  it  Jacobin.  The  view  was,  no 
doubt,  entirely  erroneous ;  yet  it  induced  him  to  act  in  the  same 
way  that  the  most  careful  and  enlightened  philanthropist  would 
have  acted.  For  the  Jacobin  leaders,  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Pro- 
testants,  he  was  pitiless ;  for  the  misguided  people  he  had  a  prof oui^d 
pity.  He  therefore  used  all  his  efforts  to  conciliate,  and  speedily 
after  his  arrival,  with  the  advice  of  Lord  dare,  an  amnesty  was 
published  for  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  It  was  certainly 
not  the  way  to  put  an  end  most  rapidly  to  the  insurrectioiu  It  was 
mifltAken  for  fear,  and  again  and  again  he  found  his  w^^^^^^ 
hopes  of  conciliating  the  CathoUos  disappointed,  the  •""cOtottoa. 
reason  being  that  his  hopes  were  based  upon  a  wrong  ground.  But, 
nevertheless,  this  course  was  exactly  the  most  desirable  fi>r  England  to 
pursue.  It  was  the  conduct  of  a  strong  third  pocncm.  Y^usr%^3S££&%\i:^ 
stop  an  internecine  contest.  While  tbie  ocracoXx^  '^wk%^S^  ^^i^3«£c)k^ 
andpartiea  of  brigands  were  scouring  ^>^<^  ovj\r.c&r*Qttftr7W5  ^«cB»Bk 
(for  that  was  the  form  the  rebeOiou  xl^toMBX^^?  \<i«5»i^%  ^^^  ^^ 
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wm  Uf  hn  mm^i  In  e^mpMMtkm  to  boioiig^liflideBiy 
1m4  h^fytA  Vf  in$pfffr0i  ih^Ar  ynmpeeU  hy  entcgiag  Ae 
ili4  inAmn^  44  DuhMn.  ?iU  bad  In  one  of  hk  old  n&Km  Bilb 
li/ifji^M\^  i\m  ikmfrj  tl»«i  boroughi  were  property ;  tliii  pot  of  tbe 
M4Miiff«»  mtm  ilMrrefora  piMed^  the  indirect  clainit  were  not  allowed. 
TIm  ^m\k  of  ibe  Oaibolie  party^  to  whom  hopea  were  held  ont^ 
wA  dialnalf  n«4  to  the  Union*  In  the  English  Padiament : 
in  Cirottr  of  tha  Union  were  carried  without  mudi  diffieol^.  The 
fell  fr;faa  of  Pltt^N  argunumta  waa  there  felt  It  waa  understood  in 
ftiai  i<>  Ini  a  aaia  of  naeesaity.  An  independent  dnal  Gorermnent 
ami  Id  not  ha  workedi  nor  Justice  be  lecored  for  Ireland^  while  paztjr 
and  raliglotui  differences  ran  so  high,  except  by  the  interyention  of 
the  aalinar  and  broader  spirit  of  an  Imperial  Padiament  In  the 
Irish  Parllamant  the  opposition  was  much  stronger.  But  that  none 
may  faal  nmoh  rogrot  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  that  body,  it 
may  ba  lumitionod  that  avon  now,  in  its  last  struggle,  it  extended  the 
Act  of  Indamnity  so  as  to  throw  a  shield  over  the  most  outrageoua 
eruoUy  and  wickodnoss  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  suppreaaoxa  of 
tha  r^bolUun.  Fitagerald,  who  boasted  of  having  flogged  many 
])arf»oUy  tnuooent  people,  and  of  having  driven  one  at  least  to 
ii\iloldo,  wan  not  only  acquitted  when  charges  of  this  description 
Vforo  bnuigUt  agaiuBt  him,  but  succoeded  in  turning  the  tables  and 
n^oovvritig  daxuagos  fwnu  his  nctims.^  The  interval  between  the 
IVrllaiuout  of  1799  and  tho  Session  opening  in  1800,  which  the 
Uov<>ruiuont  had  determiuoil  sliould  l>e  the  last,  was  employed  in 
iHUxUuuiivg  thts»  tmd<>  in  vi^tes  and  boroughs.  The  Marquis  of  Down- 
•hiw>»  who  had  w^vvn  seats  of  his  own,  was  the  only  great  boiongh 
prv^^xrietvxr  who  held  o\it.  And  when  the  new  Parliament  met  the 
iK^vwuuient  was  pretty  secure  of  its  victory.  Neveitheleaa^  th«e 
was  a  txi^iuendous  contest  on  the  first  night,  when  an  amendment 
was  mov^l  to  the  Addiwsss  pledging  the  House  to  u;^old  the  Xa- 
iXKUval  l>fcrli*ment.  For  fifteen  hours  the  struggle  had  las^d«  whai. 
at  si^vvn  iu  the  morning.  Giattan,  who  had  not  sat  in  tiie  H<nae 
Ikvr  s^wxxe  ye«i».  w;js  suddenly  introduced,  just  dra^^  frcm  hij  b«d 
a»d  vxfrr  i'iL  clothed  in  the  old  patriotic  dr«s  of  the  ▼vtei^eers  of 
IT^si.  anil  waljMd  Tip  to  the  tahl^  to  take  the  cjidis.    He  haii  heen 
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Iraniedlj  elected  immediately  after  midnight  for  the  town  of  Wick- 
low  for  the  express  purpose  of  producing  this  cxifw^  de  (hMr$,  His 
speech  against  the  Union  was  a  yery  fine  one,  but  it  did  not  save 
the  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  forty-two.  The 
Opposition  was  now  bidding  high  for  votes.  j£40(K)  was  declared  by 
Lord  Comwallis  to  haye  been  offered  for  one  yote.  It  is  unoertain 
to  what  extent  indirect  bribery  had  been  carried ;  it  was  probably 
much  exaggerated ;  but  at  all  events,  when  on  the  18th  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
of  February  the  resolutions  for  the  Union  were  brought  eoMpMtd. 
in,  they  were  passed  by  a  majority  of  forty-dx.  These  "*  **  ^* 
resolutions  were  transmitted  to  England,  and  the  royal  assent  was 
given  to  the  Bill  founded  on  them  on  the  2iid  of  August  By  this 
Bill  four  spiritual  and  twenty-eight  temporal  peers  represented 
Ireland  in  the  Upper  House,  and  one  hundred  commoners,  elected 
jGTtill  by  the  old  system,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Free  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  established.  Ireland  was  to  contri- 
bute in  the  proportion  of  two  to  fifteen  to  the  Imperial  revenue, 
and  the  debts  of  the  two  countries  were  to  be  kept  distinct  Having 
gained  its  object,  the  Government  had  to  pay  the  BilL  ;C1,260,000 
was  contributed  at  the  rate  of  j£7000  a  seat  In  addition  to  this, 
twenty-two  peerages  were  created,  five  Irish  peers  were  called  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  twenty  advanced  a  step  in  the  Peerage. 

By  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  the  French  were  relieved  from 
their  war  with  Austria,  and  it  was  probably  the  belief  j^^^^  ^ 
that  singlehanded  they  were  more  than  a  match  for  itaoMto 
England,  the  object  of  their  particular  hatred,  which  *»^~^^»«^*- 
induced  the  Directory  to  break  off  the  negotiations  at  Lisle.    The 
victorious  army  of  Italy  was  transformed  into  the  army  of  England. 
The  prospect  of  wealth  to  be  gained  there  was  held  out  to  the  troops, 
instead  of  the  promised  donation  which  the  finances  were  in  no 
position  to  bear.    The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  Bona- 
parte, who  assumed  an  appearance  of  great  interest  in  the  expedition, 
and  visited  the  sea-coasts  under  pretence  of  arranging  for  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops ;  but  he  was  not  likely  to  risk  his  for- 
tunes in  England  while  the  sea  was  commanded  by  his  enemies. 
He  persuaded  the  Directory  that  a  more  severe  blow  could  be  dealt 
upon  England  by  a  descent  upon  Egypt,  the  highroed  ta  tcs^icA.^ 
whence  succour  could  be  sent  to  Tippoo  ^«3M^i,^^%v5^5«M^  t»\'^^^'^'«'% 
who,  after  be  had  been  cruBbed  "by  "LoT^  C^ottv^^K^^  ^^  ^as^ss^-. 
relying  for  aucceaa  upon  French  aima^Wuii^^^  ^"^  ^sjsass^snaN^"*^ 
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lo  Buiupftrb!  itHvato  ambition  woji  no  doubt  a.  mam  reaeonfl 
muiution.     The  ituU  of  Europe  was  very  threatening. 
ooalitiun  WM  gcttis);  it«elf  roimed.    In  noue  of  the  new  * 
fuithur  Uoilaix),  nur  Bwitterland,  nor  Rome,  in  ail  of  -v 
■titntiqn*  hod  been  forced  on  the  people  against  tliei;  will,  w^asll 
A  cotilld  lovti  fur  Fmnce.    But  Bunaparte,  who,  aa  he  said,  rlid  not    I 
Coiwldor    "the    pear  ripe,"    was   willing    that   the  bad    manage-    ' 
nient  and  failures  of  the  Directory  should  ripen  it  before  he  raised 
liiH  liandi  to  plack  it.    His  imagination  too,  which  alwa/a  played  a    I 
poworful  part  in  his  resolutions,  was  fired  with  the  notion  of  an  Eastern 
•mpln,  whence.aa  he  saidtheshould  return  and  take  Europe  en  rtmiri. 

On  thB  10th  of  May  1708,  the  army  of  Prance,  36,000  etrong,  sailed 
■wtpuM>  *^'"'"  Touton  harbour,  Baoorted  by  30  Kesaele  of  war,  72 
•w*4i«iiB  smaller  veaieU,  and  carried  in  400  transports.  The 
^"^'  expedition  was  a  strange  one ;  not  only  was  Egypt  to 

bn  oonttuuNd,  it  was  to  be  aoientifiGally  explored,  and  a  numbec  of 
iMriiod  And  scientiflo  men  wero  mixed  with  the  genends  that  sur- 
louuded  Iheii  coiumaniler.  Before  reaching  Egypt  a  strong  point 
WM  MCURiil  (n  give  the  French  the  command  of  the  Meditentuiean. 
The  0^^f^  "f  Si,  Jnhn  of  Malta,  by  treason  and  for  money,  gave  iq» 
lli(>  isltitul  Ui  Boiinparle,  Tlieni^e  he  sailed  on  the  Snd  of  JoIt,  and 
WQ  dkys  aitorwMds  T««ih«d  Alexandria. 

Thonoa  ha  utarohad  towards  Cairo,  which  he  conqnered,  after  winr 
a,t^  ^  ning  on  tha  n»d  the  battl«  of  the  Pyramids  orer  the 

ihaf^iBM.  Hamalukes,  a  wairiorcaste  apmng  originally  £rom  Cir- 
WMiaB  alavM,  who  had  made  thwuBelres  masters  of  Egypt  It  wm 
tha  t>)4  story  of  undisoipliMd  Talonr  breaking  itself  agaiiut  the 
iRUsqWMaofadisciplinvd  Weetumanuy.  Uniad  B«t,  the  Mamefailc 
COaUMAdat,  vithdiaw  to  Unier  EgTpt,  and  the  Ficnrh  attend 
CUlOk  Boaapaita  at  ODoa  wt  tt)  worit  lo  Qi^aniK  the  coontiy,  and 
in  Itn  ««$N«MM  to  GtNk(iil»te  the  pM^pk,  hinted  that  h«  too  bdimd 
t»  UakAMMt.  1^  ahedaie  ath<:kta,  koverer.  ef  the  Fvacb  *n><>f% 
MmI  das  «7wal  NadiMse  ta  chaiipeUs  cned,  «b)t  cxa^iaated  ike 
Tteto«»!aiK(  luM. 

K*^*  h*d  W«  vaiciu*^  ihe  p««  of  T^xokta.  Iw  :fae  Pkvack 

Am  j!*T* kdn Umf 9Ji|v     Fi«M  th«  ISA  ti ^ax cll  t^  1st  4f  li^^ 

trt  «««  ia  «aM  p«T^t.  »M  k»0«ug  wbtK  ikt  cxpioiiika  had  pMa. 

^^  Cte  d^  ^  ka  oaur  ia  «^  .-£  U)«  F::tti:h  AtK.  «»- 

••*■■*       tW-<MMC«£A19i>$«3&x»iMErs^U«s.     '■'ilaua.'L 
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larger  than  seventy-fours,  and  he  had  but  one  frigate  and  a  hrig. 
The  enemy  were  very  advantageously  placed  at  anchor  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Aboukir.  In  front  of  them  lay  an  island  with  a 
fort,  their  flanks  were  covered  by  gunboats.  They  believed  their 
position  unassailable.  But  Nelson  quickly  determined,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  anchored  fleet,  that  there  must  be  sufficient  water 
for  his  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore.  He  boldly  ordered 
some  of  his  vessels  to  sail  inside.  The  left  of  the  French  line  was 
thus  enveloped  and  placed  between  two  fires.  Nelson  began  the 
fight  at  once,  although  it  was  six  in  the  evening.  It  raged  the 
whole  night.  In  less  than  two  hours,  however,  five  of  the  French 
ships  had  struck,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  '  Orient '  caught  fire  and 
blew  up.  When  the  battle  closed  about  six  the  following  morning, 
nine  of  the  French  ships  had  been  taken  and  two  had  been  burnt. 
Want  of  frigates,  and  the  damages  sustained  by  his  own  fleet,  pre- 
vented Nelson  from  pursuing  the  two  remaining  French  ships, 
which  sailed  away  almost  unhurt.  The  same  causes  prevented  him 
from  destrojring  completely  the  French  transports.  This  victory 
shut  up  the  best  French  army  with  its  great  commander  useless  in 
Egypt,  and  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  hopes  of  all  the  conquered 
countries  in  Europe. 

But  meanwhile  Pitt  had  been  able  to  set  on  foot  a  second  great 
coalition.    Austria,  humiliated  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  p^^^  ^^^^^ 
Formio,  far  from  discharging  her  army,  had  raised  its   a  second 
numbed,  and  demanded  some  sort  of  indemnity  for  ""^"^ 
the  successes  of  France  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.    Napoleon  by  his 
advance  upon  Egypt  had  himseK  forced  the  Ottoman  Empire  into 
war  with  France.     The  princes  of  Germany,  though  not  desiring 
war,  and  even  now  treating  with  the  Directory  at  Rastadt,  could  not 
forget  the  loss  of  the  empire  beyond  the  Rhine.    Russia  was  also 
induced  to  join  the  coalition ;  for  changes  had  taken  place  both  in 
the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  country ;  since  1796,  Paul 
I.,  a  prince  of  scarcely  sound  mind,  had  succeeded  Catherine  in  that 
country,  and  Poland  having  been  destroyed,  a  road  was  open  for  him 
to  introduce  himself,  as  had  been  the  constant  desire  of  the  Russian 
monarchs,  into  the  politics  of  Europe.    Prussia,  where  Frederick 
William  had  died,  still  held  aloof  in  neutrality.    The  cement  of  this 
coalition  was  as  usual  English  money.     Naples,  in  the  winter  of  1798, 
had  raised  an  army  under  the  Austrian  General  Mack,  and  attempted 
to  restore  liberty  to  Italy ;  but,  hated  by  its  own  8ubi^<it&^tVi&  ^^aais- 
and  tyrannical  government  was  able  to  effect  Tio>2ti\xv%»    ^Taa  "^5>K\NS|fc   j 

com.  MOW,  \x  "^ 
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Iiad  to  fly  in  tlie  Engll-h  fleet,  Naplj;a  was  changed  into  the 
ParthenoptBan  Republic,  and  the  whole  of  Italy  was  thus  bronglit 
under  French  doioiiiioa.  The  fronttet  line,  then,  Bgainst  which  tiis 
coalition  was  preparing  to  act,  extended  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  centre  was  tlie  mountain  masa  of  Switzerland. 
Both  parties  regarded  this  as  the  key  of  the  poBition.  But  the 
French  spread  their  troops  weakly  along  the  whole  length,  bo  that 
Maaaena  in  Switzerland  Beeined  to  form  the  centre  of  one  large 
army ;  and  to  him  was  intruflted  the  duty  of  aepatating,  liy  capturing 
the  salient  angle  formed  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  the  anuiea 
of  the  coalition.  The  plan  was  not  a  wise  one.  The  opening 
auctesaes  of  Maasena  and  his  lieutenantB,  which  Lrought  the  French 
into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  did  not  prevent  the  Arcbdnke  Chariea 
from  defeating  Jourdan  and  the  army  of  the  Rhine  at  Stockaoh,  nor 
Kray,  the  Austrian  general,  from  beating  Sch^rer  at  Mognano,  on  the 
Adige,  and  driving  him  hehind  the  Adda.  Massena,  with  bis  flanka 
thus  espoaed,  found  himself  compelled  to  retreat  also. 

These  miccesses  on  tbe  port  of  the  allies,  and  the  murder  of  the 
French  envoys  to  the  CongreBa  of  Raatadt,  escited  the  French  to  tresh 
energy.  Soberer  was  replaced  by  Moreau.  Macdonald,  who  was 
holding  Naples,  hastened  to  hia  osaistance,  aiid  all  the  armies  in 
the  centre  were  placed  in  MaaEena's  handa.  But 
Suwarrow,  a  aemi-barbarian,  who  had  never  yet  been 
conquered,  had  Hrrived  to  take  the  command  in  Italy, 
He  pressed  oa  with  great  rapidity  and  success,  Moreau  was  beaten 
at  Caasano  (April  27),  and  fell  bock  behind  the  Fo.  He  again 
retired  in  the  direction  of  Genoa  in  order  to  form  a  junction  with 
Macdonald  coming  from  Naples.  Suwarrow  was  thus  able  to  leave 
him  behind  him  and  threaten  the  French  frontier ;  the  advance  of 
Macdonald  however  across  the  Apennines  ohhged  him  to  tnrn.  He 
fell  upon  that  general,  and  after  a  three  days'  battle  upon  the  Trebia, 
beat  him,  and  turned  rapidly  upon  Moieau,  who  had  advanced  to  Novi, 
and  had  there  formed  a  junction  with  the  broken  army  of  Naples. 
But  both.  Macdonald  and  Moreau,  as  unsucceasful  generals,  were 
removed,  and  Joubert  was  given  the  command.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  Suwarrow  attacked  the  French  at  Novi,  Joubert  was  killed, 
and  his  troops  completely  routed.  Italy  was  thus  lost  to  the 
French;  for  in  Naples  Cardinal  Ruffo  had  raised  the  Calabrians, 
aad  with  tbe  asflifltancB  of  tbe  Eng^liflfiet  ^th.  Naples  and  Bomc 
"^sre  -regained  to  the  coalition.  It  'saa  o-a  ^'^^  i';'^^'^"-  '^'i\.  ^^is^ 
'ouaitted  that  act  whict  is  tUe  grwAtXot  ^i.V'^'*^^  ™^*-    ^'<' 
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had  become  infatuated  with  Lady  Haimltony  wife  of  the  English 
minister,  through  whose  influence  his  fleet  had  been  provisioned 
before  the  battle  of  the  Nile^  and  who  was  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  execrable  Government  of  the  Bourbons,  exercised  practically 
by  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette.  To  please  the  Court, 
Nelson,  who  arrived  at  Naples  just  as  the  French  and  Bepublicans 
had  completed  a  capitulation  with  Cardinal  Buffo,  broke  off  the 
completed  negotiation,  and  insisted  upon  the  Bepublicans  capitulating 
without  terms.  They  were  thus  handed  over  to  the  cruel  vengeance 
of  the  Court.  30,000  patriots  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  for  six 
months  all  those  who  had  taken  the  least  part  in  establishing  the 
Bepublic  were  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  execution. 

The  disasters  of  the  f^nch  were  to  have  been  completed  by  a 
combined  attack  of  English  and  Bussians  upon  the   ^^ 
other  extremity  of  their  line.    On  the  22nd  of  August,  capture*  tiM 
a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  Duke  of  York,  ">«*«^*^ 
with  30,000  men,  disembarked  at  the  Helder,  to  advance  upon 
Amsterdam.     The  defence  of  the  country  was  intrusted  to  Brune^ 
but  the  allies  succeeded  in  landing,  and  captured  the  whole  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  TexeL    At  this  moment  the  hopes  of  the  allies  were  very 
high,  and  the  French,  worsted  abroad  and  full  of  discontent  at  home, 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  destruction. 

The  news  that  Bonaparte  had  been  defeated  at  Acre  added  still 
further  to  their  depression.    To  complete  his  dreams  of  Kapoieoa 
Eastern  conquest,  and  to  forestall  the  attacks  of  an  army  Jj  Awef 
gathering  on  that  side,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  Syria.  >'»y  ai»  iw9. 
He  won  the  battle  of  El  Arish,  took  Joppa,  where  he  massacred 
his  prisoners,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Acre  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Carmel.    The  fortress,  which  was  held  by  Djezzar,  lately  a  robber, 
now  a  Pacha,  was  not  in  itself  strong,  but  the  French  operations 
were  rendered  slow  by  the  fortunate  capture  of  their  battering  train 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  English  commodore.    After  fifty  days  a 
breach  was  made,  but  the  brilliant  example  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and 
his  sailors,  who  entered  the  town,  encouraged  the  Turki^Ji  garrison  to 
a  desperate  resistance,  which  rendered  all  efforts  at  assault  vain ;  Bona- 
parte had  to  retreat  disappointed.     "  Had  it  not  been  for  Djezzar,"  he 
said, "  I  might  have  been  Emperor  of  the  East."  His  retreat  was  marked 
by  another  act  of  cruelty ;  he  ordered  his  sick  at  JoY^^\ft\i^^"NS!Ss«^^- 
With  a  broken  armj  he  regained  Egypt,  \>\)l\.  ^i^  -^^a  ^aJS^Va.^^^"^- 
dition  to  heat  the  Turks  near  Alexandria,  at  ^"Viat  ^^  ^^^^^  '^ 
tJie  battle  of  Aboukir;  but  while  thua  -victoxvoM^^V^  V^sfi^  ^^^"^ 
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afFairs  in  Europe  wliich  leil  liiiii  to  think  tLat  the  peai  was  at 
length  ripened.  He  slipped  secretly  from  his  Bmiy,  accompanied 
by  hia  four  frif^nds,  Bertbier,  L&nnts,  Murat,  and  Marmoat,  aod  act 
«ail  for  France,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command  of  Klaber. 

Before  Napoleon  arrived  the  danger  of  France  from  withoDt  had 
disappeared.  Jealouay  had  ariMn  between  the  Anatriana  and  the 
BuBsiana,  which  was  not  likely  to  be  soothed  by  the  rough  behavionr 
jHimdMud  "^  Sawarrow  or  the  palpable  self-seeking  of  the  Goiut 
diiMttrmof  of  Vieuno.  It  became  neccBsary  to  rearrange  the  com- 
manda.  The  war  in  Switzerland  was  to  be  intmstedto 
Sawarrow,  wko  was  to  march  thither  and  effi;ct  a  jiinetion  vith. 
his  Lieutenant  KorsakotT,  who  waa  already  in  the  conatry.  Bat 
before  the  junction  could  be  effected  Mnascna  aimibilated  the 
army  of  Korsakoff  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  (Sept.  26),  and  when 
Siiwarrow  had  forced  bis  way  over  the  St  Gotthard  Pass,  he  foottd 
himself  in  the  midflt  of  hoatile  armiea  instead  of  meeting  bis  fciendlL 
Oe  turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  and  making  an  extracmliDaz; 
march  among  the  glaciers  and  peaks  of  the  Alps,  he  succeeded  In 
reaching  Coire  in  safety.  Believing  himself  betrayed  by  the  Aiu- 
trians,  he  refused  to  serve  again,  and  retired  to  Russia,  where  he 
died  in  disgrace.  Nor  had  the  Duke  of  York  been  more  successful 
in  Holland.  The  character  of  the  country  rendered  it  very  difficult 
to  advance,  while  the  want  of  discipline  of  the  Buasians  on  the  right 
wing  entailed  a  defeat  before  Bergen.  The  town  was  indeed  after- 
wards taken,  but  loss  in  battle  and  by  ill  health,  and  the  want  of 
all  signs  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  induced  the 
English  to  ugn  what  must  be  considered  a  disgracefid  convention  at 
Erckmar,  by  which  they  agreed  to  withdraw  from  Holland,  and  give 
over  10,000  French  prisoners  without  exchange ;  the  English  how- 
ever kept  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 

In  India  the  English  arms  had  been  more  successfuL  The  intrigues 
g„__i,  of  Tippoo  with  the  French  having  been  clearly  dis- 

n*'*'S*tt  covered,  and  efforts  at  friendly  arrangement  having 
ud  th*  proved  vain,  Qeneral  Harris,  with  a  considerable  army, 

"*"*■  wasorderedin  February  1799  to  march  upon  Seringapa- 

tam.  TheQovemoi'-General  at  this  timewaa  Lord  Momington,brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  himself,  as  Colonel  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition.  After  two  snccessful 
akimiishes,  Qeneral  Harris  appeared  before  the  capital,  which  was  a 
atrong  dtj  well  prepared  for  a  siege.    In  abont  a  month  the  place 

staien  bjsssanltandTippooMmaeli^a^i^e^    TbufMc<:««r,plMed 
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the  whole  kingdom  of  Mysore,  with  a  large  amoniit  of  treasure,  in 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 

On  his  retnm  to  Paris  (Oct.  16),  therefore,  Bonaparte  found  him- 
self in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment; and  though  the  great  danger  from  foreign  enemies  Hapoieoar*- 
had  disappeared,  the  interior  of  France  offered  him  tnn«,»iidii 
eveiy.op^rtunity  for  laying  Ixands  on  the  Oovemment.  SUT^' 
It  was  not  forgotten  that  during  his  absence  the  safety  "®^*  ^  ""* 
of  the  Bepublic  had  been  risked,  and  its  hard-won  victories  rendered 
useless ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  their  present  rulers  had  been  even 
more  obvious  at  home  than  abroad,  all  eyes  turned  to  him  as  the 
natural  saviour  of  the  State.  Moreover,  now  that  the  first  fervour 
of  revolutionary  energy  had  worn  itself  out,  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
desired  order,  even  though  earned  at  the  expense  of  liberty.  Of  the 
two  Councils  that  of  the  Ancients  was  decidedly  inclined  in  favour 
of  a  more  settled  Government,  and  it  was  through  it  that  Napoleon 
determined  to  work.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  For  a  moment  Napoleon  shrunk  before  their  patriotic 
and  republican  cries,  but,  urged  by  the  Abb^  Si^yes,  who  pressed  him 
to  action,  crying,  "  They  have  put  you  outside  the  law,  do  you  put 
them  outside  their  hall,"  he  recovered  courage,  and  his  Grenadiers, 
entering  the  hall  with  beating  drums,  quietly  extruded  the  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  was  accomplished  the  great  cov/p  d*^tat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9).  The  Directory  was  destroyed ;  a  new  constitu- 
tion, spoken  of  as  the  Constitution  of  the  year  8,  was  established,  by 
which  the  executive  power  was  vested  nominally  in  three  consuls, 
but  really  in  the  First  C6nsul,  Bonaparte,  who  thus  became  practically 
Dictator.  His  measures  were  anti-revolutionary,  his  object  being  to 
restore  confidence  and  to  heal  faction.  With  his  thoughts  thus 
turned  to  the  reorganization  of  France,  he  desired  to  be  free  for  the 
present  from  foreign  wars,  and  one  of  his  earliest  steps  was  to  make 
overtures  mth  the  continental  powers.  To  England  he  made  pro- 
posals of  peace  in  a  letter  addressed  immediately  to  the  King  (Dec. 
25).  This  was  of  course  a  grave  breach  of  the  etiquette  of  courts,  and 
the  letter  was  answered  by  Grenville  in  anything  but  a  conciliatory 
spirit,  while  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  was  thrown  upon  the  French, 
with  whom  the  English  minister  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations 
so  long  as  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  those  "  whom  the 
Revolution  had  so  recently  placed  in  the  exercise  of  power."  Some 
more  correspondence  ensued,  but  the  English  mims^'w.  ^^'??*5N^fc| 
refused  to  treat.    It  18  certain  that  "Napoleonic  oSLet^^TSi®^^^ 
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[Bin  timo;  on  the  other  hand,  the  dictatorial  tone  of  OrenriUe'B 
■  ^eply  could  not  but  he  very  imtatmg  to  the  Frencii. 

The  weary  war  therefore  continued,  and  before  the  year  was  over 
iMoiMB"-  ^'^  position  of  alTairfl  abroad  had  bo  changed  that 
rtiu  th>  Nank  Eugkud  waB  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  haughty 
°  ""'■•  tone  which  had  been  adopted.    War  in  the  hands  oi 

Bonnparte  was  a  voty  difierent  thing  front  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
Directory.  In  AptO  the  French  were  again  qctobb  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Anstrians  driven  behind  the  Inn  ;  while  ui  Italy,  though  Genoa, 
the  last  town  in  the  poaaeBaion  of  the  French,  BUtrendered,  its  danger 
was  turned  to  immediate  advantage  by  Bonapfirte.  Under  pretence 
Si,iioi>im'i  ef  collecting  an  army  for  it«  relief,  he  massed  hia  troops 
wciwiti.  jQ  till,  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  and  while  all  eyea  were 

directed  towarda  the  siege,  he  suddenly  pushed  acroBs  the  Qreat  St 
Bernard  and  appeared  at  Ivrea  on  the  rear  of  the  besieging  army. 
Melaa,  who  commanded  the  Austrians,  at  length  perceived  his  danger. 
He  ordered  Otto,  his  lieutenant,  to  raise  the  siege,  with  the  intention  of 
concentrating  his  troops  ;  his  orders  were  diaregarded,  and  Genoa  was 
taken,  but  the  delay  was  fatal.  It  gave  time  for  Bonaparte  to  re-estaV 
lish  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and,  turning  backwards,  to  place  himselt 
between  Melos  and  Mantua,  whither  that  general  was  now  anilons 
to  withdraw.  A  decisive  battle  was  brought  on  before  Aleesandrio, 
from  which  Btronghold  the  Austrians  advanced,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
against  the  FrentJi  on  the  plains  of  Karengo.  The  Austrians,  more 
numerous  than  the  French,  had  apparently  won  the  battle,  and  by 
three  o'clock  the  whole  French  army  had  retreated.  Melaa  withdrew 
to  rest,  leaving  what  he  believed  to  be  a  pursuit  In  the  hands  of 
Ueneral  Zach ;  but  the  French  army,  leinforced  by  the  reserrefl, 
and  headed  by  Desaiz,  made  a  great  final  effort  The  Austrians, 
who  had  advanced  too  rashly  in  the  eagerness  of  their  pnisnit,  were 
unable  to  withstand  his  chaige ;  they  broke,  and  their  victory 
was  changed  into  a  disastrous  defeat.  On  the  following  day,  with 
the  victorious  army  in  his  front,  and  the  liberated  garrison  of  Qeuoa 
in  his  rear,  the  Austrian  general,  seeing  no  hope,  entered  into  a 
convention,  called  the  Convention  of  Aleesandria,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  North  Italy  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  change  this  Convention  into  a  more 
general  peace,  and  a  Congress  was  held  for  this  purpose  at  Lun^ 
ville,  but  the  English  Cabinet  was  much  divided  in  its  own  views, 
the  Austrian  Government  acted  with  extreme  duplicity,  and  Napo- 
leon demanded  a  Reparat«  treaty  with  the  two  belligerent  powers, 
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which  Austria,  knowing  its  weakness  when  separate  from  England, 
was  afraid  to  grant.    The  Congress  came  to  nothing,  and  in  Novem- 
ber the  army  under  Moreau  renewed  the- campaign,  gi^tu,^^ 
The  Austrians  were  determined  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Hoh«iiind«n. 
Inn,  but  their  troops,  very  badly  commanded  by  Arch-       *  ' 
duke  John,  were  attacked  in  the  forest  of  Hohenlinden,  and  sus- 
tained a  crushing  defeat.    Their  loss  is  put  at  25,000  men  and  100 
guns.    There  could  no  longer  be  any  question  in  the  matter,  and 
the  Emperor  had  no  choice,  if  he  would  save  his  capital,  ^^^  ^ 
but  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace.    By  the  Treaty  of  Lun6-  LunfivJiie. 

Fab  9  1801 

ville  (Feb.  9,  1801)  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  was  again       '  ' 
ceded  to  France. 

It  needed  but  a  breach  with  Kussia  to  leave  England  single- 
handed  in  opposition  to  France.  The  Emperor  Paul,  but  little 
removed  from  madness,  had  seen  with  disgust  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
in  Switzerland,  and  believed  that  in  the  joint  expedition  to  Holland 
his  army  had  been  wilfully  sacrificed.  He  was  also  smitten  with 
extreme  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Bonaparte,  who  buiIa  deierti 
took  care  to  flatter  this  feeling  and  to  intrigue  against  *^*  «>»ii**<«- 
English  influence.  The  old  question  of  the  right  of  search  gave 
Paul  a  pretext  to  break  with  his  allies.  The  doctrine  of  the 
English,  accepted  generally  as  the  law  of  nations,  was  that  a 
belligerent  had  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  for  contraband 
of  war  or  for  property  of  the  enemy.  The  Northern  powers  claimed 
that  the  neutral  flag  should  cover  the  cargo,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war.  This  had  been  their  view  for  many  years,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  gave  rise  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780.^ 
This  view  they  had  not  been  able  to  enforce,  but  it  was  quite  an 
open  question  whether  ships  under  convoy  of  a  man-of-war  could  be 
searched.  On  this  point  the  English  and  the  Danes  twice  came  into 
collision  ;  but  during  the  summer  of  1800  an  amicable  arrangement 
had  been  arrived  at.  Paul  however  refused  to  let  the  matter  drop ; 
he  took  it  up  as  an  injury  to  the  whole  Northern  powers,  laid  an 
embargo  upon  all  English  property  in  Russia,  made  prisoners  300 
merchant  seamen,  and  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality,  which  was 
joined  willingly  by  Sweden,  and  under  pressure  by  Denmark  also. 
The  English  Government  at  once  retaliated  by  an  embargo  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  allied  nations ;  and  England  was  thus  left  completely 
singlehanded,  for  her  allies  in  the  south  of  Europe  were  much  too 
weak  to  afford  her  any  assistance,  while  her  maritime  «vy^^tl^5c&^ 
seemed  seriously  compromised  by  the  action.  oit\i^"^^N^^^<^'^^s»»* 
^  The  views  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  liave  \)owi  ftVac^  ^<ia«^\.^^Yl^xix^^^. 
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Nor  was  it  onlj'  abroad  that  danger  uetned  impending.  Tbe 
condition  of  the  country  was  rendered  miaerahle  both  by  heayy 
biMnuismdi-  taxea  and  by  the  preasute  of  two  yeara  of  leaid^. 
uoQ  oi  aiciuxL  C(,rn  had  risen  to  the  nnpreoedented  price  of  180 
BhillingB  tha  qiialter,  a  price  which  could  not  posaibly  have  been 
nuiiitaiiied  under  any  TcaaonablB  ayatem  of  political  economy.  But 
at  this  time  it  was  held  in  the  last  degree  dangerous  to  adiuit  conk 
from  abroad,  partly  because  it  waa  thought  that  a  nation  aliould 
trust  to  its  own  lesourcea  for  the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  psitly 
because  it  was  believed  that  a  diminntioiL  of  gold  and  eilver,  which 
must  ineyitably  follow  from  large  importations,  was  a  disBBtnnu 
thing  for  the  nation.  Nor  waa  tbia  all,  the  arrangementa  of  thepoCT 
law  were  such  that  it  became  necessary  to  maintain  high  prieefl  in 
the  agricoltural  districts.  The  received  opinion  was  that  tlie 
increase  of  population,  irrespective  of  the  powers  of  employing  it, 
wuji  a  distinct  advantage.  Premiums  were  given  for  early  '"»"^«gpw, 
and  assistance  granted  from  the  rates  in  proportion  to  the  nombecB 
in  a  family.  The  natural  tendency  waa  a  fearful  increase  of  populft- 
tion,  depending  for  tha  most  part  on  the  rates,  which  were  therefore 
inordinately  high.  It  thus  became  possible  for  the  fannets  to 
pursue  the  plan  they  b^i^ve  always  regarded  as  moat  condadve 
to  their  intfrusts,  and  to  drive  don"!!  the  wages  to  the  lowest 
point ;  the  people  were  reduced  to  a  condition  httle  above  serf- 
dom; and  to  enable  the  agricultural  distriots  to  support  the  pres- 
sure of  the  rates  high  prices  had  to  be  maintained  The  condi- 
tion of  the  country  districta  waa  thus  kept  tolerably  even,  and  the 
harden  of  the  high  prices  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  indua* 
triouB  population  of  the  towns.  It  was  natural  that  a  House  ol 
Commons  returned  chiefly  by  the  landowners  should  favour  protec- 
tive duties,  which  thus  rendered  them  at  once  absolute  masters  of 
their  peasantry  and  threw  the  burden  of  their  increased  expenditure 
upon  the  towns.  But  such  a  state  of  thii^a  prodnced  much  suffer- 
ing, and  suffering  produced  riots,  which  the  folly  and  ignorance  ot 
the  judges  increased.  From  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  downwards,  they 
teemed  to  have  combined  to  throw  tbe  blame  upon  tbe  com  factors, 
whom  they  chained  with  the  obsolete  crimes  of  forestalling  and 
engrossing.  Punishment  was  indeed  inflicted  for  the  crime  of  buy- 
ing com  and  selling  it  at  a  higher  price  in  the  same  market.  The 
people  naturally  took  their  cue  from  these  blind  leaders,  and  corn 
nota  were  very  prevalent  It  i^  of  course  plain  that  whatever  tends 
to  the  hnsbnnding  ot  resources  and  to  ttie  «i\"atfMfl.\AoT\  o?  -^ces  it 
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really  advantageous,  and  that  the  com  factors,  in  carrying  out  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  were  a  most  useful  set  of  men. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  Pitt  thought  it  expedient  to  have  an 
autumn  session.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  think  that  Atttnnm  leuioa. 
some  extraordinary  measures  were  desirable  to  alleviate  ®^  "**•• 
the  distress,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  he  was  perhaps 
right.  But  Grenville,  a  more  rigid  follower  of  the  principles  .of 
political  economy,  was  much  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.^  When  Parliament  met  the 
action  of  the  judges  was  gravely  censured,  and  several  remedial 
measures  were  introduced,  such  as  bounties  on  importation  of  grain, 
and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  com  in  distilling  and  starch 
making,  and  (though  this  proved  a  useless  and  pernicious  measure) 
of  the  use  of  any  but  brown  bread.  Large  subscriptions  were  also 
made  to  alleviate  the  distress. 

The  Parliament  which  assembled  early  the  following  year  (1801) 
was  the  first  united  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  ntt  propoMi 
Ireland,  and  but  a  few  days  of  its  existence  had  elapsed  iSJ^^ 
before  a  great  and  most  unexpected  change  took  place  isoi. 
in  the  position  of  ajffairs.  There  had  long  been  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  regard  to  the  war ;  but 
there  had  now  arisen  an  even  more  formidable  question.  The  union 
had  been  effected  by  much  bribery  in  money,  titles,  and  places ; 
these  promises  had  all  been  fulfilled.  But  there  was  one  section  of 
the  Irish  whose  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  measure, 
but  to  which  such  promises  could  not  be  made.  The  tacit  support, 
or  at  all  events  neutrality,  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had  been 
secured  by  a  vague  but  very  well-understood  promise  that  their 
claims  should  be  considered  under  the  new  arrangement.  It  is 
certain  that  both  Castlereagh  and  Comwallis  understood  that  this 
was  so,  and  Pitt  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  fulfil 
this  promise.  The  matter  had  been  talked  over  in  the  Cabinet  as 
early  as  the  autumn  of  1799,  and  was  formally  discussed  in  the 
presence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  end  of  September  1800.  The 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  upon 
the  King  at  "Weymouth.  He  was  a  man  of  a  base  and  time-serving 
nature.  At  this  Cabinet  he  displayed  his  hostility  to  any  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  and  used  his  opportunity  to  instil  into 

1  The  error  of  Qrenville's  position  lay  in  this,  that  the  law  of  «v3c^^V^  ^w^^^^oassl^^^asl 
only  work  vniveraaXly.  It  does  not  follow  that  \t  "wVW.  «tct  \i«aa^OfliJ\i  Nas.  ^  ifieosfi 
oountry  under  protective  laws. 
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the  King's  mind  that  to  consent  to  any  such  measure  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  In  this  he  was  backed  up  by  Lord 
Auckland,  who  had  always  been  a  friend  of  Pitt's,  but  who  was  in- 
clined to  underhand  intrigue,  and  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to 
prejudice  the  King's  mind  against  Pitf  s  policy.  Matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  when,  at  a  lev^e  in  the  beginning  of  1801,  the  King  men- 
tioned openly  to  Dimdas  that  he  was  aware  that  such  a  measure  was 
in  contemplation,  adding  his  usual  formula,  that  he  "  should  hold 
any  one  who  supported  it  as  his  personal  enemy.''  It  became  plain 
to  Pitt  that  he  could  hesitate  no  longer,  and  although  the  King  sent 
Addington  the  Speaker,  a  personal  friend  of  Pitt's,  to  persuade  him  not 
to  bring  the  matter  forward,  he  sent  a  letter  to  George  declaring  his  in- 
tention and  his  determination  to  resign  if  he  was  not  allowed  to  fulfil 
Pitt  ndgBt.  his  promises  to  the  Irish.  The  King  wrote  back  urging 
iiSySi,,!.^  him  to  remain  in  office  and  to  drop  the  measure,  but 
uoi.  Pitt  was  determined,  and  the  King  was  forced  to  accept 

his  resignation.  In  his  place  he  desired  Addington,  a  man  of  very 
second-rate  abiUty,  to  form  a  ministry,  a  duty  which,  on  the  advice 
of  Pitt,  he  accepted.  The  resignation  of  the  great  minister,  as  it  was 
only  personal,  did  not  imply  the  resignation  of  the  whole  ministry, 
but  all  the  great  members  of  it,  Grenville,  Dundas,  Windham,  and 
Spencer,  retired  with  him.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Lord  Lough- 
borough's duplicity  received  no  reward,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
new  arrangements.  Lord  Eldon,  at  the  King's  own  request,  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Loughborough  had  to  content  himself  with 
the  earldom  of  Eosslyn. 

The  shock  of  parting  with  a  minister  he  had  so  long  trusted 
xiiaastof  brought  on  a  renewal  of  the   King's  insanity,  and 

umxiiic.  measures  were  taken  for  a  regency  under  the  same 

restrictions  that  Pitt  had  before  insisted  upon.  George  was  at 
this  time  so  popular  that  even  the  Opposition  treated  him  in  his 
illness  with  every  consideration.  His  popularity,  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  well-ordered  domestic  life,  had  been  consider- 
ably increased  by  an  attempt  in  the  preceding  year  on  his  L'fe. 
When  entering  Drury  Lane  Theatre  a  man  had  risen  in  the  pit  and 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  two  bullets  passing  a  very  little  above  his 
head.  The  miscreant  who  made  the  attempt  was  a  lunatic  of  the  name 
of  Hadfield.  The  King,  always  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage,had 
displayed  great  calmness  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation  had  been  much  excited.  Fortunately,  under  Dr.  Willis's 
'^atment,  his  illness  was  speedily  masX«t^^,  wid  in  the  beginning  of 
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March  he  was  declared  convalescent.  But  his  illness,  which  he  him- 
self traced  to  Pitt's  conduct,  had  such  an  effect  upon  that  statesman, 
that  he  wrote  promising  never  to  reintroduce  the  Catholic  question. 
His  friends  did  not  see  why,  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  not 
remain  in  office,  but  Addington  naturally  objected  to  giving  up  the 
place  he  had  just  gained,  and  the  Government  continued  in  his  hands, 
supported  by  a  Cabinet  of  complete  mediocrity,  upheld  q^j^^^,  ^^ 
for  the  present  by  Pitt's  influence.  It  was  indeed  just  the  Addiagtoi 
such  <i  minister  and  Cabinet  as  suited  the  King's  well-  ■»*»*"*«T' 
known  views — safe,  conservative,  submissive,  and  without  command- 
ing abiHty.  Nor  did  the  great  country  party  object  to  a  change 
which  freed  them  from  the  imperious  domination  of  one  so  vastly 
their  superior  as  Pitt,  and  placed  over  them  a  man  whose  talents 
were  not  superior  to  their  own,  and  whom  they  might  hope  to  guide 
rather  than  follow.  Though  Pitt  acted  honestly  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  he^  regarded  Addhigton  as  a  temporary 
substitute  for  himself,  and  designed  to  return  to  power  after  the 
present  difficulty  was  over,  and  when  he  had  made  a  public  demon- 
stration for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  honour.  However  this  may  be, 
his  somewhat  lukewarm  supporf  was  before  long  changed  into  open 
enmity.  At  first,  however,  he  spoke  with  even  exaggerated  admi- 
ration of  the  new  Cabinet,  which  in  the  House  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, while  great  successes  both  by  sea  and  land  somewhat  relieved 
the  nation  from  its  embarrassing  position. 

The  French  army,  deserted  by  their  great  commander,  was  left 
shut  up  in  Egypt  under  the  command  of  Eleber,  a  niep^endi 
man  of  organizing  genius,  who  bid  fair  to  establish  the  •"'^  ^  ^art^ 
French  influence  in  that  country.  He  was,  however,  assassinated  by 
a  fanatical  Mussulman  (June  1800),  and  the  command  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Menou,  a  general  of  but  second-rate  capacity.  Before  this 
change  of  command,  a  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  El  Arish,  had 
been  completed  (Jan.  24),  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  be  allowed 
a  safe  return  to  France.  This  convention  was  concluded  on  board  the 
flagship,  and  with  the  full  approval  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  but,  mean- 
while, intercepted  despatches  had  made  known  to  the  Cabinet  the 
almost  hopeless  condition  of  the  French  army,  and  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  that  no  treaties  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  admiral 
which  did  not  insist  on  the  surrender  of  the  French.  The  Treaty  of  El 
Arish  had  been  concluded  without  this  knowledge  and  before  these 
orders  had  reached  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Moreover,  ^Sam^  ydl  "^'g^X. 
had  much  changed^  for  Kleber,  indignantly  Te^^cX.m^  vl2[iV^'5».  ^1  «va.- 
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lender,  bad  «t  onee  proceeded  to  attack  the  Turks,  had  won  oyer  them 
a  great  lictoiy  at  HeliopdUB  (March  20, 1800)  and  leoccnpied  Oaiia 
It  became  neoesBaiy  therefore  to  renew  the  war,  and  Sir  Balph  Aber- 
eromb J,  who,  with  Poltene^,  had  been  employed  in  froitleas  expedi- 
tioBB  a^^dnst  Fenol  and  Cadiz,  collecting  the  troopa  employed  in  both 
expeditions,  in  number  abont  20,000,  proceeded  to  Egypt.  Troops 
also  under  Sir  David  Baird  were  ordered  to  attack  the  country  fiom 
India.  A  landing  was  forced  at  Abonkir  Bay,  nnder  the  immediate 
command  of  General  afterwards  Sir  John  Moore,  and  on  the  21st  of 
^^^  ^  March  a  battle  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Alexandria  was 

itoTOwiria  fonght,  where  the  French  were  thoronghly  defeated. 
"^^"-"^  The  Ihiglish  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  Balph  Aber- 
cromby,  bat  Qeneral  Hntchinson,  who  sacceeded  him,  continned  to 
act  widi  yigonr.  The  Grand  '^zier,  with  a  large  bat  disorderly  Turk- 
ish army,  attacked  Cairo,  while  the  English  kept  Menou  besieged  in 
Alexandria.  In  Jane  Cairo  fell,  and  General  Baird  having  arrived 
from  India,  the  combined  English  army  compelled  Menou  to  capitu- 
late in  A^*^^^'^"*^  on  the  27th  of  August.  The  tenns  of  surraider 
were  honourable.  The  French  army  was  allowed  to  return  to 
France,  but  all  ships,  together  witii  all  the  objects  of  art  which  the 
French  had  collected,  became  the  property  of  ^e  conquerors.  This 
success,  which  showed  the  unbroken  yigour  of  England,  tended  to 
accelerate  the  peace  which  was  gradually  becomiiig  necessary  for  all 
parties,  and  for  which  n^otiations  were  already  set  on  foot  in 
London  with  the  full  approbation  of  Pitt 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  days  after  the  victory  of  Alexandria,  the 
^^,^  cloud  which  had  risen  in  the  Baltic  was  also  dispersed. 

oopeaittCML  The  renewal  of  the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  the  general 
^^^  *•  conduct  of  Bussia,  made  it  evident  that  that  country 

was  engaged  in  the  French  interests.  A  fleet  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  Nelson  as  second  in  command,  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic 
N^otiation  was  tried  with  the  Danes,  but  wholly  unsuccessfully, 
and  Parker,  a  dilatory  commander,  was  induced  by  Nelson's  energy 
to  consent  to  an  attack  upon  Copenhagen.  The  passage  of  the 
Sound  was  forced  without  loss,  but  an  examination  of  the  enemy's 
position  showed  that  they  had  used  the  delay  which  had  been  given 
them  to  great  advantage.  Shore  batteries  had  been  erected  and  put 
into  fighting  trim ;  floating  batteries  established,  and  the  harbour 
covered  with  a  line  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  four  miles  in  length. 
Within  this  lay  the  Danish  fleet.  Nelson  ofiered  to  attack  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line ;  he  Was  allowed  twelve.  ^IVi^  «.v\ajck  ^^  made  from 
*«  aonth,  P*   ^"  ^o  Parker  on  the  outeAflie  V)M<ia\&Ti\s3k%  >(>afc\«.\x«r«ft 
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and  the  vessels  at  the  month  of  the  harbour.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  Nelson  began  his  attack.  Several  vessels  gronnded 
and  were  rendered  useless,  and  so  hot  was  the  engagement  that  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  thought  it  better  to  hoist  the  signal  for  discontinuing 
action.  Nelson  declined  to  obey  it,  and  the  other  captains  took 
their  orders  from  him.  Many  of  the  Danish  ships  had  struck,  but 
being  constantly  reinforced  &om  the  shore,  continued  the  fight,  it  is 
said,  even  after  they  had  surrendered.  This  was  probably  an  acci- 
dent ;  but  Nelson  took  advantage  of  it  to  write  a  friendly  letter  to 
the  Crown  Prince.  "The  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson,'*  he  said, 
"  has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists. 
The  line  of  defence  which  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  British 
flag  ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must 
set  on  fire  all  the  prizes  he  has  taken  without  having  the  power  of 
saving  the  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  them.  The  brave 
Danes  are  the  brothers,  and  should  never  be  the  enemies,  of  the 
English."  He  then  agreed  to  a  truce  while  the  wounded  were 
moved  from  the  prizes.  Having  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  with- 
draw his  fleet  from  the  difl&cult  channel  in  which  they  were  entangled, 
he  went  on  shore  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  To  enable  him  to  attack 
the  Russians,  he  insisted  on  a  long  armistice,  which  a  threat  of  ' 
immediate  bombardment  induced  the  Danes  to  grant.  The  English 
fleet  then  sailed  against  the  Swedes,  who  withdrew,  and  were  left 
unmolested,  while  the  fleet  proceeded  against  the  Bussiaus.  On  his 
way,  however,  Nelson  received  the  news  that  the  capricious  despotism 
of  Paul  had  excited  his  courtiers  to  a  conspiracy,  which,  though  ap- 
parently aimed  only  at  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  had  in  fact 
ended  in  his  assassination.  The  accession  of  the  young  Emperor 
Alexander  I.  completely  changed  the  policy  of  Bussia.  The  embargo 
was  removed  from  the  British  shipping  and  the  merchant  seamen 
liberated.  As  the  Armed  Neutrality  still  existed,  Nelson  would  have 
proceeded  to  strong  measures ;  but  Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  satisfied, 
and  though  he  was  recalled,  the  complete  change  in  Bussian  policy 
rendered  further  action  unnecessary.  In  June  a  treaty  p^^^  between 
of  peace  was  signed  in  St.  Petersburg,  by  which  the  England  and 
Armed  Neutrality,  with  its  claims,  was  given  up,  but  *"■**• 
the  right  of  search  accurately  defined.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
blockades  must  henceforward  be  really  efficient  in  order  to  be  valid. 
Blockades  by  proclamation  were  thus  abolished,  and  could  be  only 
sustained  when  the  blockading  force  was  sufficient  t^  ^^<:stsj^ 
them. 
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Bonaparte  was  alill  tliruateniiig  an  invn«ion  of  England,  and  gon- 
j,^^y_i^i__^^i^  bouts  nnd  rafta  had  "been  collected  at  Boulogne.  Tbeae 
uruoi.  tlie  Govemnieikt  onlered    Nelson  to  attack,  bnt  the 

^  attempt  was  on  the  whole  unfluocesafnl.    However,  the 

Buprenmcy  of  England  on  the  sea  was  so  great  that  there  could  not 
be  much  fear  of  the  landing  of  a  foreign  army,  and  the  French, 
defeated  in  Egjpt  and  thwarted  in  their  Northern  policy,  were  ready 
to  come  to  torniB.  In  October  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  were 
signed.  By  this  England  gave  up  all  its  conquests  eicept  Trinidad 
and  Ceylon.  "  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  be  reatored  to  the 
Batavian  Republic,  and  to  be  used  bs  a,  free  port.  Malta  was  to  he 
reatored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  jG!ni,'under  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  powera;  Porto  Ferrajo  wiis  to  be  evacuated.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian.  Islands  was  to  be  adtnoTrledged, 
and  the  French  were  to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be  secured;  Egypt  was  to 
be  restored  to  the  Forte,  and  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  before  the  \iar."^ 

Although  the  preliminaty  treaty  had  been  signed,  it  cost  aomo 
time  and  much  anxious  negotiation  before  its  final  ratification  in  llie 
March  of  the  following  year.  These  negotiations  were  held  at 
Amiens,  on  the  part  of  England  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  nn  that  of 
France  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted  by  Talleyrand.  At  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  on  the  29tb  of  October  1801,  the  minister  had 
been  able  to  mention  in  the  King's  speech  with  satisfaction  both  the 
Oiiiimiia  prelimitiaiy  treaty  with  France  and  the  arrangementB 
|gS^™'  with  the  Northern  powers  which  put  an  end  to  the 
*««-  threatened  Armed    Neutrality.    By  the  bulk  of  the 

people  the  return  of  peace  had  been  hailed  with  extreme  delight. 
General  Lauriston,  who  had  brought  the  authority  for  signing  the 
peliminaries,  had  been  received  with  a  public  ovation,  the  populace 
had  dragged  his  carriage  through  the  streets,  and  London  and  other 
towns  had  been  illuminated.  In  completing  these  preliminariea 
Addington  and  his  friends  had  acted  with  the  entire  approbation  of 
Pitt,  who,  at  heart  cordially  disliking  war,  had  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  Bonaparte,  having  now  obtained  the  supreme  power  in 
Prance,  would  probably  be  satisfied  ;  at  the  same  time,  aa  he  himself 
pointed  out,  Jacobinism  had  been  already  checked  in  England,  and  the 
lesson  taught  to  the  world  that  the  fruit  of  Jacobin  principles  wna 

i  Milla  hod  bHD  oeded  tv  CharlM  V.  to  the  Knfghtl  of  St.  Join  In  IMO.  aftai  thoj 
■  >iis  rood  to  Epyp*-  '     '  "*■ ' 
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teirorism  and  anarchy,  and  its  end  a  military  despotisQi.  Seeing  the 
isolated  position  wMch  England  now  occupied,  and  believing  the 
causes  for  further  war  removed,  Pitt  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  although  the  concessions  on  the  part  of  England,  especially 
the  suiTcnder  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  no  doubt  great. 
With  the  support  then  of  Pitt  and  of  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  ministry  found  in  Parliament  large  majorities  in  favour 
of  their  peace.  But  Pitt's  views  were  by  no  meaxis  shared  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  his  late  colleagues.  Grenville,  Windham,  and 
Spencer  clung  tenaciously  to  their  old  view  that  Bonaparte's  career 
was  but  beginning,  that  his  policy  would  continue  to  be  one  of 
aggression,  that  his  present  offers  of  peace  were  delusive,  and  that 
for  the  honour  of  England  and  the  safety  of  Europe  the  war  should 
be  continued. 

Before  the  preliminaries  were  ratified  abundant  proofs  were  given 
that  they  were  right  and  that  Pitt  was  wrong.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Continent,  of  the  eager  desire  of 
Addington  to  secure  peace,  and  of  the  position  of  England,  which 
was  not  only  without  allies,  but  unable  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending  to  make  objections  upon  the  score  of  treaty  rights,  Bonaparte 
hastened  to  complete  his  ambitious  projects — ^by  the  H»poieon»p- 
appropriation  of  those  smaller  States  which  had  already  proi«ri»tM 
Mien  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  France  (the  Ee-  switMrUuid. 
publics  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  ■"*  '*^^- 
now  called  the  Cisalpine  Republic),  and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
French  colonial  power  by  means  of  a  great  expedition  to  reconquer  St. 
Domingo.  His  method  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  Republics 
was  craftily  arranged  so  as  to  give  to  the  assumption  of  French 
supremacy  the  appearance  of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themselves.  For  Holland  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  in  France  of  a 
strongly  republican  character,  which,  when  rejected  by  the  National 
Assemblies  of  Holland,  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  being  accepted  by  a  very  small  minority,  while  the  rest 
abstained  from  voting,  was  declared  established  by  the  national  will 
(Oct.  17, 1801).  In  Switzerland,  not  yet  ripe  for  annexation,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  French  minister  to  thwart  all  efforts  at  the 
formation  of  a  stable  constitution,  and  to  keep  things  so  unsettled 
that  an  appeal  to  France  was  certain  sooner  or  later  to  be  made, 
while  French  troops  garrisoned  the  Republic  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  order.  Less  delicacy  waa  \xafc^  -'inJ^  ^t«^i:^  \a 
Italj.     The  chief  ruleia  of  the  Cisalpine  "R^ipvikyi^^i  N^csfe  «QSfissiRpa&^ 
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forming  conspiraciea  apainst  the  French  Gnvcmment,  conspiradea 
uiitoiiFii-  whicb  Bonaparte  delighted  to  exaggerate,  to  mingle 
nUruHTfna  '"^^  doubtful  charges  of  aasagaination,  and  to  connect 
•m"*"*-  (wholly  withont  grounds)  with  the  English  ministtjr. 

Those  emigrants  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  England :  Otto^ 
the  French  agent  in  London,  was  therefore  instructed  to  bring  tJie 
matter  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  to  demand  the  enp- 
prcMion  of  the  obnonona  papers,  and  the  diBmisBal  of  the  emigrants 
from  England.  Hawkeabnry's  anawera  were  at  first  of  a  peaceful 
and  conciliatory  character.  He  replied  that  he  would  consnlt  the 
law  ofiicera  on  the  matter  of  the  press,  and  would  go  so  far  in  the 
matter  of  the  emigrants  as  to  withdraw  them  from  the  isle  of 
Guernsey.  This  answer  was  followed  by  still  more  peremptory 
demands,  requiring  eflective  meaBurea  of  repression  with  regard  to  the 
press,  the  withdrawal  of  the  emigrants  from  Jersey,  the  removal 
trom  England  of  the  Botubon  princes,  and  the  expulsion  of  all 
emigranta  wearing  the  orders  or  distinctions  of  the  old  regime. 
What  rendered  these  demands  more  grotesque  was  the  fact  that 
the  MtrBiieiu,  the  official  paper  of  France,  was  constantly  full  of 
BseeTtions  of  the  complicity  of  the  Qovemroent  with  the  attenipta  of 
assassins  in  France,  and  of  libels  on  the  English  Constitution  ;  tbera 
was  even  an  English  piipcr,  the  Arrpu,  published  in  Paris,  a  counter- 
part of  tlie  Amh)i)ii  of  Peltier.  To  (lemanilij  thus  fonimlutid  no 
English  Government  could  afford  to  give  a  temporizing  answer,  and 
Hawkeabnrf  replied  that  the  freedom  of  the  English  press  was  limited 
by  English  law  alone,  and  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  could  not  be 
cttttailed.  At  the  same  time,  as  Peltier  appe&ied  to  have  exceeded  all 
legal  license  in  bis  writing,  an  action  was  commenced  against  hitu,  and 
in  ^te  of  a  bnUiant  d^ence  by  Macintosh  he  was  fonnd  guilty.* 

Snch  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bonaparte  was  rapidly  changing  the 
feelii^  of  England  and  rendering  war  inevitable.  It  became  evident 
tha^  no  longer  to  uphold  an  aristociatio  government,  but  for  our 
very  existence  as  an  independent  conntry,  we  mnst  plunge  into  wai. 
ffiiMnii^  As  this  feeling  gained  ground,  so  did  the  desin  that 
JJjJJ^  when  that  war  should  come  it  should  find  England  in 

"■^•^  the  hands  of  its  ablest  statesmen,  and  not  in  those  of 

an  incapable  mnn  like  Addington.  Even  from  the  first,  as  soon  as  it 
was  understood  that  Pitt,  in  deference  to  the  King's  weak  state  of 

health,  bad  consented  to  forego  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Am  immediate  friends  had  desiTeA  b.\a  tetiira  to  office,  and  had 
"?anled  aa  Mae  his  podtion  aa  lie  wi^^crftfix  oiA.  lA  0S«*.  q( 

'  Owfag  to  cbaxf^  of  relatlonB  vrith  Tr^oo  ft.B  ■p°i*\*'™'"'^  ■""*  "*■  '"^*^  '"'^ 
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Addington's  weak  ministry.  Already,  in  November  1802,  Canning, 
the  most  eager  of  his  supporters,  in  conjunction  with  ^^4,^41011.  for 
Lord  Malmesbury,  had  set  on  foot  an  address  to  Piu'i  retim. 
Addington  begging  him  to  resign.  This  plan  had  been  "*^'  ^^^ 
peremptorily  closed  by  Pitt  himself.  Indeed,  the  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  resumption  of  office  were  very  awkward.  In  some  sort 
the  creator  of  the  present  ministry,  and  known  to  have  had  a  share 
in  most  of  their  earlier  measures,  Pitt  could  not  come  forward  in 
opposition  till  some  flagrant  instance  of  incapacity  or  some  great 
national  crisis  should  justify  such  a  step.  The  only  other  hope  was 
that  modesty  (which  was  not  one  of  his  characteristics)  might 
induce  Addington  to  acknowledge  his  incompetence,  and  himself 
advise  the  restoration  of  Pitt  to  the  ministry.  Fully  aware  of  these 
obstacles,  and  feeling  his  position  an  anomalous  one,  Pitt  withdrew 
for  a  time  from  Parliament. 

liuring  his  absence  the  difficulties  with  France  continued   to 
increase,  and  the  signs  of  Bonaparte's  intention  of 
making  war  sooner  or  later  became  more  obvious.    At  ezuninas  um 
length,  in  January  1803,  was  published  a  report  of  gJ^JJ^SXid, 
Colonel  Sebastiani,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon,  andireumd. 
nominally  for  commercial  purposes,  to  examine  the 
resources  of  Egypt  and  the  East ;  in  fact,  so  far  from  being  com- 
mercial in  its  character,  the  report  was  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
show  with  what  ease  Egypt  could  be  again  conquered  by  the  French. 
It  was  impossible  that  such  an  official  document  could  be  issued  by 
a  power  which  was  really  friendly.    At  the  same  time  Bonaparte 
had  sent  both  to  England  and  to  Ireland  agents  who,  under  the 
same  commercial   pretext,  were    really  minutely  examining   the 
resources  of  England  and  instigating  Irish  rebellion.    Nor  was  the 
question  of   Malta  as  yet  at  rest.    The  project  of   obtaining  a 
guarantee  from  the  European  powers  had  failed,  and  in  face  of  the 
constant  aggressions  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  impossible  for  England  to 
evacuate  the  island  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  immediately 
occupied  by  the  French.    But  Bonaparte  was  still  anxious  to  keep 
the  occasion  of  war  in  his  own  hands,  and  still  hoped  to  impose 
upon  the  feeble  ministry  of  England.    He  summoned  hi*  interview 
Lord  Whitworth,  the  English  ambassador,  to  an  inter-  ^f^iJJJi, 
view,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  did  not  desire  war,  reb.  is,  isos. 
but  that  he  would  rather  see  England  in  possession  of  the  Fa\xbc\\is% 
St  Antoine  than  of  Malta,  that  be  was  xea^^  \.o  ^XXkek^^*  ^  ^^'aRKsis* 
•apon  England  if  necessary,  but  how  mucJb.  \ie\X«t  "^wi^.^  S^»\ifc  ^^st 
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England  to  join  with  him  and  share  hia  spoils  and  hia  greatness. 
Two  things  only  were  neceaaary  for  thia,— the  auppreaaion.  of  the 
preas,  and  the  removal  of  Georgea,  a  Cliouan  leader  and  emigrant, 
from  English  protection,  A»  for  the  counter-ciiargeB  of  the  appro- 
priation of  Piedmont  and  of  Switzerland,  they  were  but  trifles  not 
worth  mentioaing.  Almost  immediately  after  this  the  Monitewt 
declared,  in  its  annual  account  of  the  condition  of  the  nation,  that  as 
long  as  party  govenuaeut  eiisted  in  England  an  army  of  500,000 
must  be  kept  on  foot  for  defence  and  Tengeonce. 

This  was  too  much  even  for  Addington,  and  on  the  8th  of  Maidi 
a  nieEsnge  was  brought  down  from  the  King  to  the  Commons,  declar- 
Tiu  miiitu  ""S  '^  "S'^^^sary  that  meaaures  of  precaution  shoEild  be 

mbudiKi.  adopted,  aUeging  for  this  the  great  military  prepoiations 

Minhji,  i»),  ^]jj|,]^  ^gpg  going  on  both  in  Holland  and  in  France, 
which  were  in  fact  intended  for  St.  Domingo,  hut  which  in  the 
feverish  atate  of  international  feeling  were  a  juat  cause  of  uneosijiBsa. 
In  accordance  with  this  message  the  militia  were  on  the  11th 
ordereil  to  be  embodied.  la  spite  of  all  that  Bonaparte  had  done  he 
protended  to  be  indignant  at  this  step  ;  and  at  a  public  reception 
at  the  Tuileries  accosted  Lord  Whitworth  with  passionate  words, 
•ctovm  at  accnslng  England  of  driving  >iini  into  war.     Then  at 

H^ultioDi  fv  l^Dg'l'  Addington  began  to  yield  to  public  feeling,  and 
nicinninL  thioQgh  Lord  Melville  opened  negotiations  for  the 
retum  of  Pitt  to  office.  But  a  frank  rii^ignation  and  an  open  acknow- 
ledgment that  Pitt  was  the  better  man  of  the  two  was  beyond  him. 
He  stipulated  that  Qrenville  and  Windham,  who  bad  throughout 
opposed  him,  should  be  excluded  &om  the  sew  arrangements.  He 
triahed  Lord  Chatham  to  assume  the  position  of  nominal  Prime 
Minister,  while  he  and  Pitt  should  be  eqoal  Secretaries.  Pitt  waa  not 
a  iDftn  to  accept  a  position  of  even  nominal  subordinatioa ;  he  did 
not  even  hear  Lord  Melville's  proposition  to  the  end.  "  Upon  my 
word,"  said  he,  "I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  waa  to  be." 
And  thus  England  plunged  afresh  into  war,  while  all  her  beat  atates- 
men  were  still  eicluded  from  office.  For  the  crisis  came  rapidly 
nearer.  The  feeling  of  the  nation  was  aroused,  and  Addington  could 
no  longer  withstand  it  An  ultimatum  with  regard  to  Malta  was 
drawn  up,  demanding  its  retention  for  ten  years,  its  surrender  after 
that  period  t«  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cession  to  England  in  ita 
stead  of  the  island  of  Lampedusa.  Bonaparte  waa  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  exhibition  of  vigour,  but  as  his  answer  to  the  ultimatnm 
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withdrew  from  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May.    The  French  ambassador 
left  London  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  18th  a  declaration  war  dedand. 
of  war  was  published.  ""^^  ^*'  "°•• 

This  war  was  of  a  distinctly  different  character  from  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  one  had  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
tocracy and  of  property,  in  a  panic  of  fear  of  the  growth  chwaetw  of 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  now  the  whole  nation  was  *•*•  ^'"• 
driven  to  defend  itself,  and,  while  defending  itself,  Europe  also, 
from  the  aggressions  of  a  gigantic  and  aU-absorbing  ambition. 
The  outbreak  of  this  war  marks  a  change  in  the  career  of  Napoleon. 
He  had  hitherto  acted,  nominally  at  all  events,  as  an  agent  for  the 
propagation  of  national  liberty.  He  had  pretended  throughout  to 
be  spreading  the  principles  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  he  had  met 
with  much  sympathy  from  downtrodden  nations ;  he  had  found  it 
easy  to  overwhelm  effete  and  unpopular  dynasties.  He  was  now 
entering  upon  a  war  against  the  people  themselves,  and,  though 
success  at  first  attended  his  arms,  when  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  not  assistance  against  tyrants  but  subjugation  to  a  foreign 
power  that  he  brought,  the  efforts  to  oppose  him  became  national, 
and  before  the  uprising  of  nations  he  ultimately  succumbed.  Bona- 
parte's first  step  after  war  was  declared  corresponded  exactly  with  this 
change.  Crowds  of  Englishmen  had  thronged  to  see  Hftpoieon 
with  their  own  eyes  the  condition  of  revolutionized  S*En^Si 
France.  All  the  English  in  France  between  the  age  of  «»  rtance. 
eighteen  and  sixty,  numbering  it  is  believed  about  12,000,  were 
suddenly  by  a  single  decree  taken  prisoners,  and  kept  confined  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  thus  spreading  sorrow  and  discomfort  broadcast 
through  England.  The  pretext  was  the  capture  of  two  ships  before 
war  was  declared;  they  were  not  however  captured  till  after  the 
ambassadors  had  withdrawn,  nor,  as  has  subsequently  been  made 
evident,  tUl  Bonaparte  had  himself  ordered  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on 
the  English  shipping.  .^ 

Bonaparte's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Irelana  had  also  its  share 
in  rendering  the  war  truly  national.      It  had  been  hoped  that  the 
great  work  of  the  Union,  following  the  suppression  of  ^^  ^^^ 
the  Rebellion  ©f  1798,  would  have  introduced  peace  di«conteiift^ji 
and  prosperity  into  the  island.    Nor  at  first  did  the 
hopes  appear  ill  founded.    Both  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and  Lord  Bedesdale  the  Chancellor,  appear  to  have  Dlueved 
in  the  rapid  improvement  both  of  the  physical  and  political  <i.^"^^- 
tion  of  the  countiy.    The  Catholics,  altlioug)[v  ^a»:5^o\sL\.^$i.  ^1  "^^a- 
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(opc3,  seem  to  have  luideietood  the  etate  of  affairs  nhich  obl^ed 
Pitt  to  refrain  from  the  further  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  to 
have  poitponed  all  idea  of  present  agitation. 

But  the  miserable  cultivation  and  tha  prevalence  of  wast«  lands 
in  Ireland  allowed  of  the  existence  of  an  extremely  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  peasantry,  and  among  them  it  was  not  difficult  to  eicite 
(^ain  their  old  animosity  to  England.  Bonaparte  took  advantage  of 
thia  opening,  and  while  the  Peace  of  Ainiens  lasted  many  French 
agenta  seem  to  have  been  poured  into  Ireland,  both  for  the  porpose 
of  inquiring  minutely  into  the  reaources  of  the  English  Qovem- 
mcnt  there  and  of  establishing  a  connection  with  the  disc  on  tented 
peasantry.  Many  intercepted  letters  proved  to  Government  the 
eiiatencB  of  these  agents ;  their  presence  in  Ireland  was  excused, 
like  Sebastiani's  mission  to  Egypt,  by  the  assertion  that  they  were 
merely  commercial  agents,  following  a  system  which  had  obtained  in 
France  ever  since  the  time  of  Colbert.  Their  sueceaa  was  limited  by 
the  difitnate  of  the  Catholics  for  the  French  Bevolution.  In  spite  of 
Bonaparte's  intercourse  with  Rome  and  the  establishment  of  tbe 
Concordat  with  Pius  TIL,  by  which  he  established  Eoman  Catholic 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  France,  the  Catholics  could  not  forget 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  had  iittoiided  all  the  fomior  steps  of 
the  Revolntion.  It  was  therefore  among  the  republicans  only  Cnot 
an  inflnentisl  body)  and  the  ^orant  mob  that  the  agitation  took  any 
hold.  A  leader  was  found  in  Sobert  Emmett,  the  son  of  a  Dublin 
^^    ,  physician,  who  with  hia  brother  had  been   more  or 

BaiMiHsn.  less  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  1798.    He  visited  Paris 

'''**'  early  in  the  Peace,  had  peisonal  interviews  with  tbe  First 

Consul,  and  returned  home  ready  to  instigate  the  rebellion.  The 
other  leaders  were  Rnssell,  a  religions  enthufliaat^  and  Qoigley,  a  pro- 
fessional ^tator.  About  Christmas  1602  the  conspiraton  b^an 
their  operations.  Arms  and  powder  were  collected  at  depdts  in 
Dublin,  and  members  of  the  conspiracy  were  enioUed.  Some  of 
these  informed  the  police  of  what  was  going  on.  The  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  one  of  the  depots,  and  the  discovery  of  pikes  there, 
still  further  warned  tbe  Government,  and  Emmett  considered  it 
necessary  to  hasten  the  outbreak.  Saturday  tbe  S3rd  of  July  was 
the  day  fixed  for  the  rising.  It  proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  city 
riot.  As  no  soldiery  had  been  bronght  into  Dublin,  it  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  who  plundered  and  got  dnmk.  The 
onlj  important  incident  of  the  riot  was  the  murder  of    Lord 
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with  his  daughter  and  nephew,  was  met  in  the  streets  by  a  part  of 
the  mob  and  brutally  murdered.  The  arrival  at  the  castle  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from  the  murderers, 
at  length  set  the  military  in  motion,  and  the  mob  was  dispersed 
without  much  difficulty.  The  dep6t  was  discovered,  with  the  supply 
of  arms,  green  uniforms,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
government  which  was  to  have  been  established.  Emmett  sought 
Bafety  by  pretending  to  be  a  French  officer ;  but  the  French  were  not 
liked ;  his  flight  was  not  favoured  by  the  people ;  he  was  captured  and 
hanged.  The  importance  of  the  outbreak  lies  chiefly  in  the  disclosure 
of  the  deepseated  hostility  of  the  Irish,  and  the  necessity  laid  upon 
the  English  of  establishing  a  series  of  coercive  laws,  which  remained 
in  force  for  many  years,  and  went  far  to  neutralize  the  healing  eflect 
which  it  was  hoped  the  Union  would  have  exercised. 

The  declaration  of  war  called  Pitt  from  his  retirement,  for  the  war,  in 
the  form  it  had  new  assumed,  seemed  to  demand  the  co-operation  of  all 
patriotic  men.  Pitt  therefore  again  appeared  in  the  House ;  he  thought 
it  Mb  duty  to  see,  now  that  war  had  come,  that  no  laxity  was  displayed 
in  its  support,  and  returned  to  his  place,  intending,  as  he  himself  said, 
not  to  join  in  any  opposition  to  l;he  ministry  so  long  as  their  measures 
seemed  energetic,  but  to  forget  all  that  was  past  (and  many  things 
had  been  done  of  which  he  could  not  fully  approve)  and  devote  himself 
to  insuring  vigour  and  activity  for  the  future.  Few  positions  could 
now  be  more  embarrassing  than  that  of  Addington.  His  peaceful 
plans  had  come  to  nothing ;  and  conscious,  as  he  could  not  but  have 
been,  of  his  own  inferiority,  and  of  the  general  desire  under  present 
circumstances  for  Pitt's  return  to  office,  he  had  now  to  ^_  ,^  , 

'  Dimevlty  of 

withstand  the  powerful  attacks  of  an  unusually  able  ▲ddiagtom's 
Opposition,  and  the  damaging  criticism  of  a  so-called  •^""*- 
friend  whom  all  the  world  regarded  as  his  rivaL    And  it  must  be 
owned  that  Pitt's  views  were  far  more  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Opposition  than  with  those  of  the  minister.     Grenville,  Wind- 
ham, and  Spencer,  the  consistent  supporters  of  the  preceding  war, 
had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Fox,  its  consistent  opponent. 
Their  common  view,  which  was  shared  by  Pitt,  waa  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  was  so  critical  that  nothing  but  the  ablest 
possible  ministry  could  be  tolerated — that  the  present  ministry, 
consisting  as  it  for  the  most  part  did  of  the  least  able  members  of  Pitt's 
old  Government,  was  wholly  incompetent  to  meet  the  present  dangers, 
and  that  the  one  thing  necessary  was  a  great  combined  |Mn:wa5j^ss!iKc&» 
by  which  the  admimstration  of  affairs  ft\vo\J\"3L\>^\xl\x^3>&X^^^a^^ 
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all  parties  of  the  widest  experience  and  the  greatest  talents.  They 
were  naturally  anxious  that  Pitt,  whose  views  they  knew  to  be  almost 
identical  with  their  own,  should  openly  join  them,  but,  as  has  been 
seen,  although  he  shared  their  views,  he  felt  himself  still  bound  to 
give  some  sort  of  support  to  a  ministry  which  he  had  himself  created, 
and  which  nominally  upheld  the  same  principles  which  he  had  always 
advocated.  In  this  trying  position  Addington's  Government  showed 
Hifvigoroiu  very  creditable  activity.  Their  budgets,  with  which 
SSStiy  ^^  ^^  *^  ^^^  \i^^TL  discontented,  were  now  conceived 
earned  out.  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  increased  burden  was  borne  by  taxation,  especially  by 
the  reimposition  of  a  property  tax,  and  loans  were  contracted  only  as 
far  as  needful.  Militia  to  the  number  of  about  70,000  were  embodied ; 
an  army  of  reserve  50,000  strong,  raised  by  ballot  to  serve  for  four 
years,  voted ;  and  by  a  Bill,  known  as  the  Military  Service  Bill,  the 
enrolment  as  volunteers  of  all  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  fifty-five  provided  for.  The  number  of  these  volunteers  speedHy 
rose  to  beyond  300,000.  As  the  standing  army  was  kept  at  about 
120,000,  liiere  must  have  been  of  one  sort  or  other  upwards  of 
600,000  armed  men  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  thoroughly  roused.  Pitt  himseK,  as  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  raised  and  commanded  3000  volunteers,  and  caused 
considerable  offers  of  gunboats  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Government  from 
the  maritime  towns. 

But  great  though  these  preparations  were,  they  were  carried  out 
with  a  dilatoriness  and  want  of  energy  in  which  Pitt  and  the  Opposi- 
tion found  much  cause  of  complaint.  Windham  was  an  enthusiast 
for  the  regular  army  and  disliked  the  volunteers.  Pitt  pointed 
out,  that  although  volunteers  were  exempted  from  serving  in  the 
militia,  they  could  only  claim  their  exemption  when  properly 
enrolled  and  armed,  and  the  issue  of  arms  was  so  slow  as  to  throw  a 
great  damp  upon  volunteering,  which  this  exemption  was  intended 
to  encourage.  There  was  also  a  great  blot  in  the  administration 
which  afforded  plentiful  room  for  attack.  Lord  St.  Vincent,  great 
inereuiiig  &s  an  admiral,  had  proved  himself  incompetent  as 
oppontioii.  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  desire  of  the 
ministry  for  economy  many  of  the  gunboats  and  other  ships  had 
been  rapidly  broken  up,  and  the  stores  in  the  dockyards  sold,  much 
of  them  to  the  French  themselves.  Attacks  directed  on  these  points 
began  to  tell.  Other  circumstances  combined  to  drive  Pitt  to 
declare  himBeM,     He  was  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  great- 
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ness,  and  of  the  nniyenal  feeling  that  his  present  position  was 
unworthy  of  him,  and  he  belieyed  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  be 
introsted  with  the  Government  in  the  present  crisis.  It  was  with 
much  alarm  that  he  heard  that  the  King's  health  was  again  fEuling. 
There  seemed  every  prospect  that  a  regency  would  be  necessary. 
If  that  r^iency  were  established,  it  was  understood  that  Lord 
Moira,  the  Prince  of  Wales'  chief  adviser,  would  be  called  upon 
to  form  a  Government  Pitt  declared  tluit  under  those  circum- 
stances he  should  be  compelled  to  decline  office ;  fearitd  of  being 
thus  pennanently  removed  from  the  ministry,  he  thought  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived ;  if  he  was  to  be  minister  at  all  he 
must  take  steps  to  become  so ;  he  therefore  declared  his  total  want 
of  confidence  in  the  present  ministiy,  and  stated  his  intention, 
should  the  state  of  the  Eling's  health  permit,  of  writing  ^^  ^^ 
to  him,  stating  his  views,  and  putting  himself  at  his  to  TO4»ut< 
Majesty's  service ;  he  desired,  if  possible,  a  broad  *'****''*™'**"*' 
Government,  but  that  if  the  Kitig  objected  to  that  he  should 
state  his  willingness  to  attempt  to  form  one  even  upon  a  narrow 
basis.  He  further  declared  his  belief  that  after  the  recess  the 
combined  Opposition  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  compel  the 
ministers  to  resign.  Addington  also  was  so  conscious  of  this,  that 
when,  on  the  reopening  of  Parliament  on  the  5th  of  April,  the 
Opposition  assault  began,  he  authorized  Lord  Eldon  to  enter  into 
communication  with  Pitt.  Through  the  Chancellor  the  letter 
before  alluded  to  was  laid  before  the  King.  Meanwhile  the  minis- 
terial majorities  were  diminishing.  The  Irish  Militia  Bill  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-one  only,  at  that  time  regarded  as  very  small. 
On  the  23rd  Fox  moved  to  refer  all  Army  Bills  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  only  fifty-two  ;  while, 
two  days  afterwards,  on  his  attack  on  the  Army  of  Reserve  ^j^^y,^^ 
Bill,  the  ministerial  majority  again  sunk  to  thirty-seven  reiigu. 
in  a  House  of  443  members.  Upon  this  Addington  ^'^^•'^•o*- 
resigned. 

On  the  30th  Mr.  Pitt  was  informed  of  the  King's  desire  that  he 
should  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  new  administration ;  he  accordingly 
stated,  first  in  writing,  and  subsequently  (May  7)  in  a  long  inter- 
view, what  he  considered  best  for  the  country.    On  . 
three  grounds  he  strongly  urged  a  large  and  compre-  » troad 
bensive  ministry.    The  war  was  a  national  one,  and  ■'^"***^* 
promised  to  be  both  long  and  expensive ;  to  induce  the  nation  to 
make  the  required  sacrifice  unanimity  waB  tclob^^  ^<esm^^«    ^^ 
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wage  war  smglehaiided  was  beyond  the  powei  of  England;  but 
while  party  divisions  were  life  in  Parliament  the  confidence  of 
foreign  nations  conld  not  be  gained.  And  lastly,  if  the  KJTig 
wished  to  keep  the  question  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  from 
discussion,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  formidable 
Opposition  certain  to  make  use  of  the  Catholic  claims  as  a  means  of 
offence  against  Government.  On  these  grounds  the  new  minister 
urged  the  admission  of  both  Grenville  and  Fox  to  the  ministry ;  but 
he  here  found  the  King  obstinate,  Grenville  he  would  admit,  Fox 
never.  The  course  that  statesman  had  followed  with  regard  to  the 
American  War,  his  strong  language  in  favour  of  the  Revolution,  his 
strenuous  opposition  to  the  last  French  war,  had  rendered  him 
politically  hateful  to  the  E^ing.  His  friendship  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  share  which  the  King  believed  he  had  taken  in  the 
direction  of  the  Prince's  conduct,  had  excited  his  strong 
to  the  King's  personal  dislike.  To  these  prejudices  Pitt,  in  an  evil 
oppoiittoik.  \Qyyx:  foi  Mmself,  yielded.  He  had  indeed,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  intended  to  do  so.  He  consented  to  exclude  Fox 
from  his  arrangements.  But  he  still  hoped  to  win  the  support  of  his 
old  colleague  Grenville,  and  since  Fox,  with  great  magnanimity,  told 
his  partisans  that  he  had  no  wish  that  the  King's  personal  prejudice 
against  himself  should  influence  their  conduct,  he  was  not  without 
hopes  of  strengthening  his  Government  by  the  addition  of  some  of 
the  Whigs.  These  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  two  sections  of 
the  Opposition  held  separate  but  simultaneous  meetings.  In  one 
Grenville  declared  he  would  not  take  office  without  Fox^  and  his 
followers  accepted  his  decision ;  in  the  other  the  friends  of  Fox 
Bk  Items  ft  determined  to  decline  office  if  their  chief  was  excluded. 
Tory  ministry,  j^q  resource  was  therefore  left  to  Pitt  but  to  form  his 
government  as  best  he  could  upon  a  narrow  Tory  basis.  The 
political  sections  from  which  he  was  enabled  to  draw  were  his  own 
immediate  followers,  and  such  of  the  late  minister's  as  did  not  feel 
themselves  pledged  to  follow  Addington  in  his  retirement.  The 
result  was  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Castlereagh;  and  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury,  continued  to  hold  office.  Lord  Hawkesbury  surrendering  the 
important  post  of  Foreign  Secretary  to  Lord  Harrowby,  and  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  the  Home  Office.  Dundas,  who  had  been  created  a 
Peer  as  Lord  Melville,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  while 
Lord  Camden,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  also 
becsane  members  of  the  Cabinet,  which  consisted  of  twelve,  all  of 
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whom,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  and  Castlereagh,  were  in  the  Upper 
House.  Several  other  men  of  importance  were  admitted  to  subordi- 
nate offices ;  Canning  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  Huskisson  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr  Perceval^  the  future 
Prime  Minister,  remained  in  the  position  of  Attomey-QeneraL^ 

The  change  of  ministry  implied  a  complete  change  of  policy.  As 
Addington's  ministry  had  been  from  the  first  intended  suBeoitiea  of 
as  a  i>eace  ministry,  so  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  office  «**'•  ?«**««»• 
implied  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  it  was  with  very 
maimed  influence  that  it  entered  upon  its  work ;  all  hope  of  acting 
in  foreign  affairs  with  the  full  weight  of  a  great  combined  national 
party  behind  him  had  disappeared  from  Pitt's  view.  The  same 
opposition  which  had  opposed  Addington  was  ready  to  oppose  him; 
whiLJAddington  himself,  unable  to  act  in  any  great  or  magnani- 
mousinanner,  had  also  joined  its  ranks,  and  was  in  open  opposition 
to  hifeld  friend.  It  was  with  a  majority  scarcely  larger  than  that 
of  thV  ministry  he  had  succeeded,  supported  by  the  same  mediocre 
men,  and  aided  in  the  Commons  by  one  minister  alone,  that  Pitt 
found  himself  obliged  to  encounter  the  bitter  enmity  of  Bonaparte. 

The  necessity  for  energy  Pitt  probably  felt  more  strongly  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Strange  incredulity  was  expressed  both  by 
Fox  and  Qrenville  as  to  the  reality  of  the  invasion  with  Eeai  ducw 
which  Bonaparte  was  threatening  England.  Yet  it  is  ^"  'Smam. 
certain  that  the  intention  of  invasion  was  perfectly  real.  Bonaparte 
had  determined  to  carry  out  the  threat  he  had  let  drop  to  Lord 
Whitworth.  In  the  first  place  it  suited  his  policy  to  keep  his  army 
together  and  thoroughly  employed.  The  temper  of  the  Parisians 
was  lukewarm  ;  he  felt  that  some  pressure  was  necessary  to  induce 
them  to  give  him  the  support  his  ambition  required,  and  such 
coercion  could  in  no  way  be  more  certainly  procured  than  by 
exciting  the  personal  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  his  soldiers  by 
unfolding  before  them  constant  visions  of  glory.  At  the  same  time 
his  exasperation  against  the  English  led  him  to  underrate  the 
difficulties  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  to  believe  in  the  real  practica- 
bility of  his  scheme.  The  minute  and  careful  preparations  in  which 
he  engaged  are  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the  invasion  was  a 

1  Lord  stanhope  gives  in  his  Life  of  Pitt  the  following  list  of  the  broad  administrar 
tion  as  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt :— Treasury,  Mr.  Pitt;  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Melville, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  The  other  offices  were  to  have  been  given  to  Lord 
Spencer,  Lord  Qrenville,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Chatham,  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Hampden,  Loid  H»ito^^i^»  "to.  ^^ai^vbl^^*'"*^' 
Cannii^. 
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raero  feint  In  all  the  porU  of  the  Channel  boftts  were  being  bnilt ; 
even  inland  townn  with  auy  water  commonicatiun  with  the  sea  werf 
buwly  employed  in  the  same  labour.  A  great  liaein  was  conatnioted 
at  Boulogne,  of  a  peculiar  shape,  intemleil  to  allow  ot  a.n  estremel}' 
rapid  emliarkstion  of  the  army,  which  was  encamped  upon  the  neigh- 
hooring  heights,  and  fortificationa  were  Tnised  to  render  the  flotUIa 
secure  tfxa  the  sea.  Yet  in  all  ptobihility,  had  the  plan  been  tried, 
it  would  have  proved  a  failure.  The  boata  used  to  transport  the 
troops  were  to  be  of  several  classes  and  sizes,  and  the  mere  action  of 
the  tides,  which  are  of  great  strength  and  complexity  in  the  Channel, 
would  have  been  exerted  quite  differently  on  these  different  sised 
vessels,  and  would  nlmoat  of  necesaity  have  separated  the  fiotilla ; 
yet  the  whole  success  of  the  movement  depended  on  the  simul- 
taneous landing  of  the  army  at  one  point.  Moreover,  for  the 
[lasBoge  of  heavily-laden  and  flot-bottonied  boata  an  absolute  calm 
of  two  days  would  have  been'  necessary,  and  a  calm  of  two 
days  IB  a  phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Channel ;  while, 
tliirdly,  succeas  presQppoaed  the  complete  absence  or  idleness  of  the 
British  fleet. 

However,  whether  practicable  or  impracticable,  Napoleon  intended 
to  make  the  effort,  and  Pitt,  in  common  irith  the  English  nation, 
believed  in  bia  intention.  The  excitement  waa  uniTersal.  The 
country  waa  entirely  occupied  in  drilling  and  warlike 
pieparationa ;  martello  towets  were  built  along  tJie 
Mmthem  coast,  beacona  rose  on  eveiy  hilltop,  a  great  canal  or  ditch 
was  dug  along  the  coast  of  Kent,  and  Fitt  excited  the  ridicule  of 
Grenville  by  the  energy  with  which  he  superintended  the  nnmerons 
reviews  which  he  set  on  foot  through  his  brother  Lord  Chatham. 
Such  defences  have  been  derided  as  ridiculously  inefficient,  and 
certainly  neither  the  Kentish  ditch  nor  a  few  round  toweia  moiint- 
ing  one  gun  each,  nor  a  half-disciplined  militia,  could  have  checked 
the  French  army  had  a  landing  been  efiected.  The  real  value  of 
(och  preparations  waa  the  life  and  energy  and  courage  which  they 
loused  in  the  people.  The  more  real  work  of  the  minister  waa  the 
restoration  of  the  national  forces  to  their  lull  efficiency,  and  the 
effort  to  induce  the  other  countries  of  Gnrope  to  combine  in  with- 
■tanding  the  dangerous  ambition  of  the  French  usurper. 

With  regard  to  the  army  the  great  ministerial  measure  was  the 
n*u«Htaui  Additional  Force  BiU.  There  existed  at  this  time  two 
'""  •"•  systems  of  enlistment,  the  one  for  &  limited  term,  tlie 

"       'the  general  aervice ;  the  recruiting  of&cers  in  these  two 
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branches  bad  entered  into  a  sort  of  competition,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  very  large  and  quite  unnecessary  bounties  were  offered  to 
induce  men  to  enlist  on  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems.  A  second 
difficulty  was  one  which  constantly  attends  a  volunteer  army,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  recruits. 
The  intention  of  the  Additional  Force  Bill  was  to  obviate  these  two 
difficulties.  Pitt  thought  that  this  might  be  done  by  raising  an 
additional  force  of  50,000  men,  whence  a  supply  of  trained  soldiers 
could  be  constantly  passed  into  the  regular  army.  There  already 
existed  an  army  of  reserve,  collected  under  the  Reserve  Bill  passed 
by  the  late  ministry,  but  its  full  complement  of  60,000  had  not  been 
reached;  there  was  a  deficiency  of  9000  men.  At  the  same  time 
the  militia  had  risen  much  beyond  its  usual  numbers.  It  was  at 
present  74,000  strong,  instead  of  40,000  for  England  and  8000  for 
Scotland,  which  was  regarded  as  its  normal  strength.  The  present 
Bill  reduced  the  militia  to  its  old  dimensions.  The  remainder, 
with  the  9000  as  yet  unraised  men  of  the  army  of  reserve,  was  to 
form  the  additional  force  from  which  12,000  annually  were  to  pass 
into  the  army.  Parishes  were  to  be  assessed  at  a  certain  number  of 
men,  and  if  they  failed  to  supply  them  a  moderate  fine  was  to  be 
laid  upon  them,  to  go  to  the  general  recruiting  fund.  It  was  an 
attempt,  in  fact,  to  introduce  in  some  degree  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory service,  already  slightly  recognized  in  the  militia.  The 
newly-organized  body  had  this  also  in  common  with  the  militia, 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  regular  army  by  forming  second 
battalions  not  bound  to  serve  abroad,  but  to  be  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  regular  army  when  it  was  required  for  foreign  service. 
It  was  supposed  ^that  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  when  military 
habits  were  once  formed,  in  finding  the  annual  12,000  to  feed  the 
regular  troops.  The  whole  strength  of  the  Opposition  was  brought 
to  bear  against  the  Bill,  which  certainly,  in  its  compulsory  clauses, 
introduced  a  new  principle  into  the  English  military  system,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  comparatively  weak  majority  of  forty  that  it  was 
carried  through  the  House.  As  far  as  the  naval  forces  inerMue  of 
were  concerned  energy  and  activity  were  all  that  was  **^*  "*^- 
required,  and  these  were  supplied  by  Lord  Melville.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  administration  he  could  boast  that  he  had  added  to  the 
fleet  no  less  than  166  vessels,  either  completed  or  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  while  during  the  same  period  600  ships  had  been 
docked  and  repaired. 

With  regard  to  foreign  affairs  Pitt'B  posi^cm  ^\a.Tic\.^\.'«s?§^^'«asa. 
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topefal.  He  wished  to  follow  out  the  polic;  of  the  laat  war,  and  to 
HiiKdiini  form  0.  third  coalition.    But  Bonaparte  was  engaged  in 

t™".*"  *°  almost  the  same  prooeaa  in  opposition  to  England,  and 
cuiuiiini.  the  chancGB  at  first  eeemed  all  in  favour  of  the  socceBS 

of  the  French  in  this  vast  competition.  By  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
those  Oennaii  princes  who  had  been  dispossesaed  by  the  advance  of 
the  French  to  the  Ehine,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  Tuacany  from  the 
Honse  of  Austria,  were  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the 
eccleriaatical  principalitiea  of  the  Empire.  This  arrangement  might 
have  been  carried  out  without  much  difficulty  by  the  Germans  them- 
selve?,  but  the  avarice  of  the  great  powers  FruBsia  and  Austria, 
and  the  difficulty  which  the  smaller  princes  found  in  obtaining  their 
restitutions,  rendered  mediation  necessary,  and  by  a  strange  act  of 
folly  the  arhitratian  of  Bonaparte  himself  was  sought.  He  had  used 
this  opportunity  to  flatter  Buseia  by  suggesting  that  the  Emperor 
ehoold  be  joined  with  himself  in  the  duty  of  arbitration,  to  pleaau 
Prussia  by  unduly  favouring  its  claims,  and  to  foment  all  the 
rivalries  of  the  Germanic  body.  He  had  further,  on  the  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  suggested  that  some  of  the  points  at  issue 
should  be  decided  by  the  arbitration  of  Bussi*,  hoping  thereby  to 
silence  for  ever  any  complaints  Alexander  might  have  to  urge  against 
him,  so  that  neither  that  power  noi  Prussia  was  disposed  to  be 
nn&iendly  to  him,  while  Austria  waa  exhausted  under  the  late 
heavy  blow  which  had  been  dealt  her,  and  much  occupied  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  other  German  powers.  But  in  spite  of  this  appearance 
of  friend^p  of  both  Bus^  and  Prussia  for  Prance  there  were  secret 
canMB  of  hostility  between  them.  Alexander  had  seen  thiongh  the 
somewhat  barefaced  attempt  to  purchase  his  favour  by  the  offer  of 
the  poaillon  of  arbitrator,  and  while  consenting  to  act  as  mediator, 
had  continued  to  urge  the  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the  French 
witli  regard  both  to  Piedmont  and  to  Germany.  To  such  an  extent 
had  the  angry  correspondence  been  carried,  that  a  scene  had  taken 
place  (July  29, 1803)  between  Bonaparte  and  the  Bossian  ambassador 
very  similar  to  that  with  Lord  Whitworth.  With  Prussia  also  the 
ambition  of  the  first  Consul  had  prevented  him  from  completing  his 
work  of  conciliation.  He  had  displeased  that  Court  by  a  pendstent 
refusal  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Hanover.  On  the  whole,  the 
feeling  of  Lord  Harrowby,  when  he  entered  upon  the  plan  of 
farming  a  coalition,  was  that  his  best  hope  lay  in  the  direction 
of  Bussia;  hut  that  all  Europe  would  remain  quiet  till  the  great 
'~n«ion  of  England  ehonli  ^ftier  b^e  deatwYed  that  power  or 
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by   its   repulse   olTer    a    fayouiable    opportunity   for   assaultiiig 
France. 

Napoleon's  own  conduct  went  far  to  remove  all  expected  difficulties. 
No  one  could  have  played  more  completely  into  the  Hapoieon'i 
hands  of  his  enemies.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  ©onduct  with 
against  his  Government  by  the  royalists ;  it  was  princi-  c^orgM* 
pally  in  the  hands  of  Georges,  the  Breton  leader,  and  of  «>"»*'*<V' 
General  Pichegru.  At  the  right  moment  the  Count  of  Artois  was  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  and  the  Bourbons  to  be  re-established.  The 
police  and  Bonaparte  obtained  early  information  of  it.  Bonaparte 
made  use  of  his  knowledge  to  foster  the  conspiracy,  and  to  implicate 
General  Moreau,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  rival  since  the 
battle  of  Hohenlinden,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  only  of 
having  consented  to  be  reconciled  to  his  old  friend  Hchegru,  from 
whom  political  differences  had  separated  Imn.  Although  there  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  plan  included  the  assassination  of  the  First  Consul ;  and,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  Bona- 
parte sent  agents,  who  entrapped  two  of  our  ministers  abroad,  Messrs. 
Drake  and  Spencer  Smith,  into  consenting  to  the  conspiracy.  Of 
the  real  plot  they  knew  nothing,  but  were  led  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  royalist  scheme  and  to  lend  it  their  aid.  Bona- 
parte then  charged  them  pubHcly  with  having  joined  in  a  plan  of 
assassination,  demanded,  and  ultimately  (April  1804)  succeeded  in 
procuring,  their  expulsion  from  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and  sent 
to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  a  coarse  and  virulent  attack  upon  the 
English  Government.  The  reply  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  (April  30) — 
for  this  took  place  during  the  Addington  ministry — ^to  the  effect  that 
England  had  the  right,  and  would  use  the  right,  of  taking  advantage 
of  the  political  situation  of  countries  with  which  she  was  at  war,  justi- 
fied the  conduct  of  England  in  the  eyes  of  all  foreign  powers,  and 
excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  conduct  of  the  Consul.  The 
conspiracy  was  followed  by  a  still  more  startling  act  of  violence. 
Unable  to  secure  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Artois,  who  received 
timely  warning  of  the  plot,  and  burning  to  strike  some  blow  against 
the  Bourbons,  Bonaparte,  regardless  of  the  neutrality  of  uvntor  of 
the  country,  sent  a  body  of  troops  into  Baden,  there  JSJi^ea. 
captured  an  innocent  and  unoffending  Bourbon  prince,  >«•«>**  ai.  180*. 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  brought  him  into 
France,  had  him  summarily  tried  by  a  military  tribunal,  and  imm^ 
diately  shot.    The  effect  of  this  great  crime  u^otl  >i5aa  <sssy'ircift.^\!> 
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of  Europe  was  ixutantaxieoiu,  and  was  not  decreased  when  Bonaparte 
thiew  off  all  mask  of  moderation,  and  gave  an  outward 
impinr.  form  to  the  despoftism  he  had  long  practised  by  dedar- 

luji^  ISO!  -jjg  himself  Emperor.  But  there  were  still  many  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  before  the  Courts  of  Europe  could  be  brought 
to  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  forming  a  coalition.  It  required  a 
whole  year  of  n^otiation,  and  of  farther  proofs  of  Napoleon's 
character,  before  Pitt's  object  was  attained. 

The  loss  of  his  able  Foreign  Minister  added  fresh  difficulties  to  his 
1— jiiumjyiy'*  negotiationa  In  December  1804  Lord  Hairowby  was 
ntbwMiiiL  disabled  by  an  aeddental  fjoll,  and  had  to  resign  the 
"^^  *••*•  Foreign  Office.  His  place  was  supplied  by  Lord  Mul- 
grare ;  but  Pitt  was  made  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  ministry 
by  the  severe  blow  that  the  loss  of  one  member  of  it  was  to  him. 
Addington,  since  his  retirement  £rom  office,  had  been  in  open  oppo- 
sition to  the  minister;  but  as  their  views  were  generally  similar, 
and  the  division  between  them  had  been  entirely  owing  to  the  sore- 
ness arising  from  the  manner  in  which  Addington  had  lost  the 
B^Asu.^^  premiership,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  a  further  septtf- 
mlfliattiM  ration.  Addington  therefore  rejoined  the  ministry, 
"*''**^-  taking  the  title  of  Lord  Sidmouth  and  the  office  of 

President  of  the  Council,  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  compelled 
by  ill  health  to  resign.  Pitf  s  majority  was  thus  increased,  although 
the  strength  gained  by  the  adhesion  of  Addington  himself  to  his 
ministry  was  not  much. 

While  the  negotiations  for  a  coalition  were  continuing,  England 
Bpidn  joiiifl  carried  on  the  war  singlehanded,  and  before  long  such 
'»»«••  power  as  Spain  possessed  was  added  to  that  of  France, 

To  support  his  vast  expenditure  Napoleon  demanded  subsidies  from 
foreign  countries  under  his  influence,  and  a  treaty  had  been  made 
with  Spain,  now  ruled  entirely  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  the  Peace,  by 
which  a  considerable  sum  was  annually  paid  to  the  French  exchequer. 
Although  this  was  virtually  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  the 
English  ministry,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  had  passed  it  over 
in  silence ;  but  at  the  same  time  our  minister,  in  February  1804, 
declared  that  the  preparation  of  any  naval  armaments  in  Spanish 
ports  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war.  In  September  the 
English  admiral  on  the  coast  of  Spain  notified  the  existence  of  such 
an  armament  in  Ferrol ;  a  strong  note  was  written  to  the  Spanish 
miniBter,  and  ultimately  the  English  ambassador  retired  fix)m 
Madrid  in  November,  and  \n  "D^ceinVT  -wm  -^^^  ^^Oi^xsiiV.   "But 
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already  in  October,  before  the  declaration  of  war,  the  English  had 
seized  four  treasnre-ships,  well  knowing  that  the  money  would 
sooner  or  lat^  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  The 
justice  of  the  action  was  qnestioned ;  but,  considering  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  Febmary,  and  the  known  fact  that  Spain  paid 
subsidieB  to  France,  the  seizure  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
justified. 

While  our  enemy  was  thus  strengthened  by  the  open  adhesion  of 
a  country  which  could  at  least  assist  him  with  ships  pauvn  of 
and  convenient  harbours,  our  efforts  to  weaken  his  pre-  JJSS^  ^ 
parations  for  invasion,  which  were  continually  being  Hapdieon'sflMt. 
pushed  on,  were  unavailing ;  descents  were  made  upon  the  coast  and 
a  few  outlying  boats  captured;  but  the  great  attempt  which  was 
made  in  October  to  destroy  the  flotilla  produced  no  result.  The 
expedition  is  known  as  the  Catamaran  expedition.  It  was  proposed 
by  means  of  vessels  filled  with  combustibles  to  bum  the  flotilla  in 
Boulogne  harbour,  but  when  the  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  they  either 
fjEuled  to  reach  the  vessels,  or  a  passage  was  made  for  them,  and  th^ 
drifted  harmlessly  through. 

It  was  only  outside  the  limits  of  Europe  that  the  English  showed  a 
decided  superiority,  and  that  great  successes  kept  up  the  hope  of 
both  ministry  and  people  during  this  fearful  period,  when  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  in  England  was  daily  expected,  and  when  as  yet  all 
Europe  seemed  to  hold  aloof  from  our  alliance.    Surinam  had  been 
conquered  from  the  Dutch,  and  in  the  year  1805  a  great  suoomi  of  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in  India.   JJ^Mt^w* 
After  the  capture  in  1799  of  Seringapatam,  the  capital  Mitimtua. 
of  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  ruler  of  Mysore,  the  territories  of  Mysore  had 
been  divided  by  what  is  known  as  the  Tripartite  Treaty  between 
the  English,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Eajahs  of  Mysore,  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  dispossessed.    By 
these  new  acquisitions  the  English  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
great  Mahratta  power. 

The  great  empire  conquered  by  this  warlike  race,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Sivajee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  extended  ^^^^^  ^,  «^ 
from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the  Tumbudra,  a  southern  MAimtte 
tributary  of  the  Kistna  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  •"p^* 
of  Ben^  on  the  east  to  Gujarat  in  the  west.     The  authority  of  the 
Bajah  of  Satara,  nominal  head  of  the  race,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  minister  the  Peishwa,  who  resided  at  Poonali,ixvl\i^"^^^85wsKv 
Ghauts.   His  authority  had  in  turn  become  noimii^X,  odA.^^  ^nsc^jssk 

ooif.  Moir,  \^  "l\ 
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Waa  broken  np  among  fi^e  gieat  chiefa,  of  wliom  Ibij  Peiahwa  may 
be  ranked  as  oni.-.  The  othera  weie  the  Bonalah  or  Rnjah  of  Berar, 
ocoupyinj;  the  north  and  eaat  of  the  Deccan,  and  includiiig  Cuttack 
tad  the  montha  of  the  MnhaDadi  in  hia  tarritorieB ;  Sicdia,  who 
occupied  the  noith-weat  of  the  Deccan  and  Kondesh,  and  whoae  pro- 
pertj'  extended  northwards  throngh  a  portion  of  Malwa  aa  far  aa 
Delhi,  of  which  he  held  poBsePBion,  and  westwartl  into  Oujcrut,  where 
he  hud  conridcrahle  property  ;  Holkar,  who  lay  almost  entirely  in 
the  Mftlwa.  north  of  the  Vindyha  range  of  monntainB,  to  the  eaat 
of  Siadia,  between  him  and  Berat ;  and,  lastly,  the  Gnicowai,  who 
poaaesHed  in  Onjemt  all  except  thoae  temtoriea  that  were  in  the 
hands  of  Sindia.  He  alone  of  the  Mahratta  chiefa  preserved  neu- 
trality duting  this  great  irar.  Tc  the  south  of  the  Mahratta  atatea 
lay  that  part  of  the  Deccan  which  waa  governed  by  the  Nizam,  now 
tributary  to  the  English ;  and  aouth  of  his  donunions,  touching  on 
its  north-west  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Mahratta  country,  waa 
Iklyaore.  All  thiee  Presidencies  were  tlierefore  in  contact  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Mahratta  states. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Mahrattas  were  at  war  among 
themselvea,  and  Holkar,  in  hia  rivalry  with  Sindia,  had  thought  it 
advisable  to  expel  the  Peishwa  from.  Poonah,  and  to  set  up  a.  creature 
of  hia  own  there.  The  deposed  Peiahwa  sought  an  asylum  among 
the  Bi^Ueh  in  Bombay.  The  presence  of  the  predatory  chief  Holkar 
in  the  south  induced  the  "Bing1i"h  to  occupy  their  northern  frontiei 
in  Mysore  with  an  army  of  observation.  While  things  were  in  thia 
position  the  Peiahwa  offered  to  enter  into  a  perpetual  treaty  with 
the  English  if  they  would  reinstate  him  in  Poonah.  Lord  WeUealey 
Lc(«wdiui«T'i  '^s  at  thia  time  Qovemor-Qeneial  of  India.  He  had  set 
nMdtniT  on  foot  a  policy  which  had  been  much  oppoaed  by  the 

^'''™'  authorities  in  the  India  Houae,  and  the  support  of  which 

by  Pitt  had  been  constantly  aaaanlted  by  the  Opposition.  Thia  poli<? 
is  knoim  as  the  aubaidiary  ayatem.  It  was  found  impossible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  native  powers,  naturally  anxious  to  rid  themselvea  of 
the  English  conquerora,  and  certain  to  find  ready  assistance  from  the 
French,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  inaction.  On  the  other  hand,  Wel- 
leeley  did  not  thinV  it  desirable  or  just  to  conquer  and  annex  all  the 
neighbouring  territories,  which  would  in  fact  only  have  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  danger.  He  preferred  to  establish  English  influence,  to 
oblige  the  native  rnlers  to  enter  into  permanent  treaties  with  him,  to 
place  the  political  mam^ement  of  their  provinces  in  the  hands  of  a 
Batdah  resident,  to  pay  toi  fhe  aw^-^ort  q1  mi.  wasi-^  \ra^d.y  officered 
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by  Europeans,  while  the  native  princes,  at  the  same  time,  retained 
the  domestic  government  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  this  was  a  wise  system,  but  at  the  time  the  ontcry 
against  it  was  so  great,  that  even  after  the  success  of  the  Mahratta 
war  Wellesley  had  in  fact  to  yield  to  it,  and  returned  to  England  in 
1806.  While  this  policy,  however,  was  uppermost,  such  an  offer  as 
that  of  the  Peishwa  was  certain  to  be  accepted,  and  at  the  end  of 
1802,  by  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  the  English  accepted  the  friendship 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  undertook  to  restore  him. 

The  threatening  attitude  of  the  English  compelled  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  for  a  time  to  lay  aside  their  private  enmities,  and  ontiirMik  of 
Holkar,  Sindia,  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar  made  common  ^>'**»»**» 
cause  against  the  invaders.  What  rendered  this  coalition  ims. 
more  formidable  was,  that  Sindia  had  established  in  the  Douab,  or 
district  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Gktnges,  a  French  state  in 
the  hands  of  a  certain  M.  Perron,  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
number  of  troops  drilled  in  the  European  fashion,  and  officered  by 
Frenchmen,  while  in  the  south,  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry, 
which  had  been  restored  to  France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  gave  an 
opening  to  that  power  to  interfere  should  war  againbreak  out  inEurope. 
The  first  act  of  the  war  was  rapidly  and  successfully  carried  out 
General  Wellesley  marched,  in  the  spring  of  1803,  from  the  frontier  of 
Mysore,  was  joined  by  Colonel  Stevenson  with  the  Nizam's  army  from 
Hyderabad,  recaptured  Poonah  on  the  20th  of  April,  and  by  the 
middle  of  May  had  reinstated  the  Peishwa.  The  Qeneral  at  that 
time  believed  that  all  disputes  with  the  Mahratta  powers  would  be 
settled  by  negotiation.  It  before  long  became  evident  that  on  the 
part  of  the  Mahrattas  these  negotiations  were  a  feint,  and  that  the 
three  chiefs,  with  their  French  allies  on  the  north,  were  still  deter- 
mined to  fight,  and  had  designs  upon  the  territories  of  the  subsidiary 
Prince,  the  Nizam,  who  was  at  the  point  of  death.  To  withstand 
this  great  confederacy  a  large  and  well-combined  plan  of  operations 
was  made.  To  secure  unity  of  action.  General  Wellesley  was  invested 
with  supreme  authority  in  the  Deccan,  General  Lake  was  given  similar 
powers  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  while  secondary  attacks  were 
directed  against  Sindia's  territories  in  Gujerat  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Murray,  and  against  the  Bonslah's  province  of  Cuttack  under 
Colonel  Harcourt.  The  confederation  was  thus  assaulted  simulta- 
neously at  four  points.  In  the  meantime  the  rupture  of  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  bad  become  known.  Pondicherry  was  carefully  "v^t^VA.^-, 
and  French  troops  recently  landed  there  takubii  \fr\ann&T&. 
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In  Aagntt  Geneisl  Wellesley  left  pMnah,  CoIoBel  Sterenaon 
■eting  in  coTTespondeiice  with  Iitt"  foither  to  the  easL  He  roATcliied 
direct  to  Aiitnedmi;^gaT,  which  he  cAptnied,  citMeed  the  GodaTcij 
rirer,  and  Arrived  at  Annmgabod.  Meanwhile  Sindia  had  &lleii 
tiock  northward,  and  in  Septemher  the  two  Fnglinli  conunanden 
joined  their  forces  a  little  to  the  east  of  Annngabad,  and  adranoed 
to  meet  him.  Sindia's  forces,  reioforced  bj  sixteen  battaliona 
j^j^  ^  officered  by  Frenchmen,  lay  not  bi  from  Araye  on  tiie 

AiiT>.  rivet  Kaitoa ;  between  them  and  the  Fnglinh  extended 

i<K  **■  "•*■  a  range  of  hills ;  to  prevent  their  escape  the  "PJngtiab 
cnmmciiideTS  sepaisted — Stevenson  marching  by  the  eaatem,  Wel- 
Itsley  by  the  western  end  of  the  range.  When  Wellealey  heard  that 
the  enemy  were  moving  off,  he  determined  upon  an  attack  without 
n.-iiting  for  StevcBBon's  arrival.  To  get  at  the  enemy  it  was  neces- 
Bniy  to  CK»a  the  river  which  was  on  Ms  ri^t ;  although  asaured  by 
his  guide  that  it  waa  impaeeable,  he  conjectnied  the  existence  of  a 
passage  from  the  appearance  of  two  Tillages  immediately  opposite 
each  other  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river.  He  found  hie  conjecture 
was  correct,  and  Ha  troops,  when  they  had  crossed  the  river,  exactly 
occupied  the  spice  between  that  and  another  stream  on  which  Assye 
Blanila.  Hie  two  flanks  were  thna  covered.  Tie  there  with  45O0 
men  entirely  defeated  Sindia's  army,  numbering  more  than  30,00(1 
At  the  close  of  the  day  he  fonnd  himself  in  possession  of  nearly 
100  cannon  and  the  whole  of  the  camp  equipage.  The  General 
mentioned  it  afterwards  aa  the  bloodiest  battle  for  the  numbers  that 
he  ever  saw;  the  killed  and  wonnded  among  the  Itngliwh  amonnting 
to  more  than  1500,  a  third  of  their  entire  force.  The  Mahiatta 
army  separated  into  two  divisions,  one  division  under  the  Bajah  of 
Berai  retiring  westward  as  though  to  attack  Foonah.  Leaving 
Stevenson,  therefore,  to  follow  the  northern  division  tutder  Sindia, 
Wellealey  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  Bajah.  Sindia,  being  dose 
pressed  by  Stevenson,  begged  for  a  trace  ;  but  as  it  was  found  that 
his  troops  were  still  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  and 
BMUtst  ^^^  ^^^  truce  was  merely  deceptive,  the  pursuit  was 

*!*"■.  recommenced,  and  the  enemy  brought  to  a  final  engage- 

ment on  the  plain  of  Arganm,  where  they  were  again  entirely 
defeated.  The  war  in  the  Deccan  was  closed  by  the  capture,  by  the 
combined  armies,  of  Oawulgur,  near  the  sources  of  the  Taptee  river. 
sabtfdiii?  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  17th  of  December,  the 
Sa^",^  Bajah  of  Beiai  submiHed,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
~     '  month  Sindia  tAao  conaeateiXnXsBBX.  "^i 'iNi«»n\xtfti^«a 
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tbe  proTince  of  Cuttack  was  annexed  to  the  English  possessions, 
Sindia  was  driven  entirely  from  the  Deccan,  and  lost  some  strong 
places  in  the  Donab.  Both  piinces  entered  into  subsidiaiy  anange- 
mentSy  and  promised  to  admit  no  foreigneis  but  English  to  their 
confidence. 

These  treaties  were  the  consequence  of  the  combined  campaigns  of 
Wellesley  and  Lake ;  for  during  the  brilliant  campaign  ^^ .  , 
of  Assye  in  the  Deccan,  Lake  had  been  carrying  on  war  nueeMM  ib 
with  equal  success  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.    The  ****^®"»*' 
French  province  in  the  Douab  had  given  but  little  trouble.    Perron 
had  retired  from  one  of  his  fortresses,  Coel,  without  fighting ;  his 
second  stronghold,  Alleghur,  had  been  captured;  his  troops  had 
indeed  remained  to  fight,  but  he  had  himself  surrendered  to  the 
EngliRh.    The  capture  of  Alleghur  had  been  followed  by  a  great 
victory  over  the  Mahrattas  within  sight  of  Delhi.    Lake  had  entered 
that  capital,  restored  the  aged  Shah  Allnm  to  the  Mogul  throne,  and 
attached  to  the  English  by  so  doing  the  whole  Mahommedan  popula- 
tion of  Lidia.    He  had  won  further  victories  at  Muttra  and  Agra  on 
the  Jumna,  and  finally,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  the  same  time 
that  Wellesley  was  carrying  out  the  pursuit  which  preceded  the 
battle  of  Argaum,  won  the  great  battle  of  Laswari.    The  secondary 
attacks  had  been  no  less  successful.    While  Murray  had  captured 
Baroach  and  subjugated  the  rest  of  Sindia's  possessions  in  Gujerat, 
Harcourt  had  secured  Cuttack  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mahanadi  and 
the  great  temple  of  Juggernaut.    The  subsidiary  treaties  signed 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  the  consequences  of  this  g^,^^ 
series  of  victories.    In  reward  for  their  services  Lake  theww. 
was  raised  to  the  Peerage  and  Wellesley  made  a  Knight  ^^^ 
of  the  Bath.    Holkar  alone  remained  unsubdued.    The  following 
year,  1804,  he  was  again  in  arms,  and  though  thoroughly  defeated  by 
General  Lake,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Bajah  of 
Berhampoor,  and  prolonged  the  war  till  the  close  of  the  year  1805. 

The  success  in  India  was  no  doubt  of  great  importance  both  in 
sustaining  the  courage  of  the  people  and  in  cheering  the  ^^^  ^^^ 
last  days  of  Pitt ;  but  he  was  not  destined  to  close  his  of  ntt'a 
life  in  happiness  and  triumph.    He  lived,  indeed,  long  ***•"• 
enough  to  see  the  great  coalition  for  which  he  had  been  working 
completed,  and  to  receive  the  adhesion  to  it  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Naples ;  he  Hved  long  enough  to  see  the  English  again 
triumphant  upon  the  ocean,  to  hear  the  news  of  the  greatest  victA^ 
which  had  ever  attended  their  arms,  and  \.o  xfe\o\R.^  ^V^^  ^^ss^^scassft. 
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of  the  threatening  dond  which  for  more  than  a  year  had  hung  over 
the  conntry.  Bnt  he  also  lived  jtut  long  enough  to  see,  as  far  as  hit 
foieign  policy  was  concerned,  the  whole  of  his  carnal  stnietiue 
dashed  to  peoes,  and  the  complete  triumph  of  his  arch  enemy  at  the 
battle  of  Ansterlitz. 

If  the  dose  of  his  life  as  a  foreign  minister  was  sad,  a  still  thicker 
j^MMk  OB  11^  of  misfortone  hnng  over  the  last  years  of  his  home 
Lnrd  iMfiita.  government  The  man  on  whom  he  most  relied  in  the 
ministry  was  his  old  friend  Lord  Melville,  who  had  fsdrly  justified 
his  confidence  by  the  energy  and  success  with  which  he  had  recon- 
stitnted  the  navy.  It  was  through  him  that  the  Opposition  found 
means  to  inflict  a  deadly  blow  upon  the  minister.  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, though  his  general  administration  had  been  weaJ^:,  had  been 
laudably  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Admiralty,  especially 
Amainvrirte.  ^  regard  to  its  expenses.  He  had  therefore  establisihfid 
Fbk  ISM.  g  commission  of  naval  inquiry,  which  from  time  to  time 

sent  in  its  reports.  The  last  of  these,  the  tenth,  had  been  sent*in  in 
February  1805.  Even  before  its  publication  it  was  understood  to 
reflect  upoir  Lord  Melville's  conduct  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  an 
office  which  he  had  held  along  with  several  others  in  Pitt's  first 
administration.  On  one  point  he  had  certainly  shown  remissnesa 
He  had  allowed  Mr.  Trotter,  Paymaster  of  the  Navy,  to  pay  public 
money  to  his  own  account  at  his  banker's,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own. 
No  loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  consequence ;  but  no  doubt  it 
was  a  highly  censurable  misapplication  of  public  funds.  But 
beyond  this,  it  was  asserted  that  Lord  Melville  had  himself  acted 
in  a  similar  way,  and  undoubtedly  there  were  certain  sums  un- 
accounted for.  Lord  Melville's  own  account  of  this  matter  was, 
that  since  his  retirement  from  office  he  had  destroyed  all  old 
vouchers ;  but  that  even  if  he  possessed  them,  as  he  at  that  time 
held  various  offices,  and  did  not  keep  the  accounts  entirely  separate, 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  without 
disclosing  confidential  transactions  of  Government.  This  no  doubt 
meant  that  the  money  had  been  employed  for  some  secret  service ; 
but  his  enemies  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  he  had  appropriated  it  to 
his  own  uses.  Upon  the  report  Mr.  Whitbread  founded  a  parlia- 
mentary attack  upon  Melville,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  bring 
in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  8th  of  ApriL  Government  had  now  to 
determine  what  they  would  do.  Pitt  and  his  own  immediate  friends, 
entirely  disbelieving  the  charge  against  Melville,  resolved  to  with- 
stand  it  openly.    But  there  was  a  divmon  m\A&  cs^tcl  <3^\smet«    Lord 
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Sidmonth  and  Melyille  were  great  enemies,  and,  declaring  that  lie 
regarded  it  as  impossible  fox  Melville  to  dear  himself,  Sidmouth 
warned  Pitt  that  if  he  persisted  in  defending  him  he  should  be 
obliged  to 'resign.  As  this  would  have  been  complete  ruin,  Pitt 
yielded  to  a  middle  course,  and  determined  to  request  that  the 
inquiry  might  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  On  the  8th  the 
great  debate  came  on.  It  was  plain  that  the  question  vot«  or 
would  rest  with  the  votes  of  the  independent  members,  SS^e****"* 
and  when  Wilberforce,  whose  character  carried  great  Aprus,  isos. 
weight,  declared  that  he  must  support  the  vote  of  censure,  those 
members  who  were  pledged  to  neither  party  were  induced  to  follow 
his  lead.  The  anxious  moment  for  division  arrived,  and  the  numbers 
were  declared  to  be  equal — 216  having  voted  on  either  side.  The 
Speaker  was  then  called  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote.  The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Fitzharris : — ''  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt 
himself  the  night  when  we  were  216 ;  and  the  Speaker  Abbot,  after 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,  gave  the 
casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  inmiediately  put  on  the  little  cocked 
hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed  for  the  evening, 
and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  We  had  heard  one  or  two,  such  as 
Ck>lonel  Wardle,  say  they  would  see  '  how  Billy  looked  after  it.*  A 
few  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms 
togetJier  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe  uncon- 
sciously, out  of  the  House,  and  neither  the  Ck>lenel  nor  his  friends 
could  approach  him.*'  The  Opposition  were  not  content  with  the 
vote  of  censure ;  although  Melville  at  once  resigned  his  office,  Whit- 
bread  proceeded  to  move  an  address  to  the  King  that  he  should  be 
removed  from  the  King's  Councils  and  presence  for  ever.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  House  did  not  justify  so  extreme  a  measure,  and  the 
motion  was  withdrawn.  But  before  long  the  minister  thought  it 
necessary  so  far  to  yield  to  public  opinion  as  to  have  Lord  Melville's 
name  withdrawn  from  the  Privy  CoundL 

The  disagreement  between  Pitt  and  Sidmouth  upon  Lord  Mel- 
ville's conduct  terminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  ..^     ^^ 
Lord  President  and  his  followers  from  the  ministry.   On  ndgni. 
the  appointment  of  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  a  very  old  '^^' 
man,  to  the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  had  been  the  constant  assistant 
of  Melville,  Sidmouth  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  dis- 
pleasure and  resigned.     The  charge  against  Lord  Melville  waa*' 
pieesed  to  impeachment.    He  delivered  a  d<&l«&^  XjftHotfc  'C^^'^^*— 
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of  Gommoni,  Imt  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfiMftoEX.  na  BMW«f 
Lords  were  tbeiefine  called  upon  to  decide  the  question,  and  idioi 
it  subiequentlj  came  to  the  vote  (Jnne  18,  180^  a  Tecjr  kigs 
minority,  on  all  the  chaig^  dedazed  the  piiaoner  not  goiliy;  Bat 
Pitt  did  not  live  to  hear  either  this  dedazation  of  the  innoceneaal 
his  IMond  or  to  suffer  from  the  desertion  of  his  coUeagoe  Sidmoafli. 

1^^^^ ^        The  impeachment  was  not  earned  up  to  the  Bar  of  ths 

BMNfMd.  House  of  Lords  till  the  20th  of  June ;  on  the  ISth  d 
My  i«,  IMS.  j^y  Parliament  was  prorogued,  and  Pitt  did  not  life 
to  see  the  opening  of  another  session. 

While  misfortune  was  thus  following  the  minister  in  Pariiamart^ 
y^^^^^  ^,  his  great  plans  of  European  policy  had  been  canthmed 
«Mw«r.  and  had  at  last  met  with  success.     In  fieust^  in  this 

^*^  matter  Napoleon  had  been  his  best  ally,  and  had  been 

gradually  forcing  the  great  powers  of  Europe  into  hostility.  The  lU 
feeling  wliich  had  arisen  between  the  Emperor  .Alexander  and  Bona- 
parte in  the  preceding  year  had  been  increased  by  subsequent  events^ 
and  the  Czar  had  been  gradually  taking  up  a  position  of  move  defined 
hostility.  On  the  S4th  of  May  1804,  he  contracted  a  defenaive 
alliance  with  Prussia,  though  not  int^iding  immediate  war  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  The  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  neutral  territory  had  forced  him  further  in  the  same 
direction.  So  strongly  had  he  resented  this  act,  that  it  was  through 
his  representations  to  the  Diet  of  Eatisbon  (July)  that  Austria  and 
Prussia,  who  would  otherwise  have  passed  it  over  in  silence,  were 
induced  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  and  at  length,  finding  his  indirect 
action  through  the  Qerman  powers  of  no  avail,  he  had  remonstrated 
directly  wil^  France  and  withdrawn  his  ambassador  from  Paris 
(Aug.  18).  Prussia,  which  pursued  throughout  a  weak  and  vacil- 
lating policy,  also  expressed  its  disapprobation  of  Napoleon's  conduct 
by  a  change  of  ministry,  which  removed  Haugwitz,  a  constant  Mend 
of  France,  from  office.  But  instead  of  seeking  to  allay  its  fears. 
Napoleon  still  further  excited  its  jealousy  by  intriguing  with  the 
smaller  States  of  Qermony,  and  making  a  violent  inroad  into  the 
territory  of  Hamburg  (Oct.  26),  to  carry  off  thence  the  English  min- 
ister. Austria  too,  though  restrained  by  her  weakness  from  overt 
action,  in  November  contracted  a  treaty  with  Russia  similar  to  that 
of  Prussia.  Very  little  was  wanted  to  bring  all  three  powers  into 
open  hostility  with  France. 

The  character  of  Alexander  gave  indeed  to  Napoleon  an  oppor- 
tunity which  he  ought  to  have  seized.    He  ^aa  &11  q£  hi^K-flown 
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notions  for  the  regeneration  of  Europe,  for  the  more  equitable  division 
of  states,  and  some  generally  established  system  of  public  law.    With 
some  such  scheme  his  minister  Nowosiltzoff  came  to  England  in  1805. 
Pitt  speedily  modified  his  views,  and  proved  to  him  that  before  so 
grand  a  scheme  could  be  realized  the  practical  work  to  be  done  was 
to  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaties  of  Lun^- 
ville  and  Amiens.    Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
the  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg  was  signed.     The  two  st  Prt«nbarg. 
countries   pledged  themselves   to   support  a   general  ^p*  "•"•"• 
European  league,  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  evacuation  of 
Hanover,  Italy,  and  Elba,  the  real  independence  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples :  they  especially  pledged  themselves  not  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  government  of  France,  and  to  dose  all  questions  by  a  gene- 
ral European  congress.    As  England  refused  to  evacuate  Malta,  the 
Czar  declined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  deteimined  to  make  one  more 
effort  singlehanded  to  avoid  war.    For  this  purpose  he  despatched 
an  ambassador  with  much  more  favourable  terms  than  those  implied 
in  the  late  treaty.    But  Napoleon  declined  to  see  him  for  two  months, 
and  in  those  two  months  he  had  had  himself  declared  King  of  Italy 
(May  26),  had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  comprise 
the  ligurian  Bepublic  in  his  Italian  kingdom  (June  3),  had  created 
Lucca  into  a  principality  for  the  husband  of  his  sister  Eliza  (July 
21),  and  had  received  an  ambassador  from  the  Court  of  Naples  with 
the  most  stinging  threats  and  insults.    The  Bussian  ambassador  was 
therefore  recalled,  and,  though  without  declaration  of  war,  the  coali- 
tion was  in  fact  in  existence,  and  arrangements  for  a  general  attack 
upon  France  began.    The  coalition  was  thus  the  fruit  ne  eoiution 
rather  of  Napoleon's  conduct  than  of  Pitt's  diplomacy;  J^SS?"^ 
the  occupation  of  Hanover,  the  violation  of  the  neutral  b«p^  uoo. 
territory  of  Baden,  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the  annexation  of  Gtenoa  and  Lucca, 
and  virtually  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland,  supplied  ample  reasons 
to  excite  the  alarm  of  Europe  and  to  drive  the  powers  into  coalition. 
But  while  the  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napoleon  seemed  wan- 
tonly to  be  insulting  Europe  and  ignoring  the  danger  of  m^p^^p^ 
exciting  fresh  enemies,  he  was  in  fact  urging  on  with  pnpuM  to 
all  rapidity  his  schemes  for  the  invasion  of  England,         •«>«»«>«. 
which  he  probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to  paralyse  all 
action  on  tiie  part  of  the  European  powers.    The  constantLy  la^^ateA. 
representations  of  his  naval  officers  bad  ioI(»d.\lim,^sl^SLOcL^^cax^^»\s^ 
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will,  to  beliere  that  hii  denent  upon  Etigland  wotdd  be  impnetieaUB 
unless  secured  by  the  presence  of  his  fleet  In  spite  of  tiie  genenl 
voice  of  those  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  French  navy,  he 
determined  to  act  with  his  fleet  on  the  same  principles  as  he 
would  have  acted  with  his  anny;  a  gigantic  combination  of  varioni 
squadrons  was  to  be  effected,  and  a  fleet  great  enough  to  destroy  sH 
hope  of  opposition  to  sweep  the  Channel.  For  this  puipoee  the 
eighteen  ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  under  Admiral  Gkmllieaamey  the 
squadron  at  Rochefoit  under  Yilleneuve,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  under 
Latonche-Tr^vUley  were  to  unite.  The  last  mentioned  admiral  was 
intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  Sailing  up  the  coast  of  France^ 
he  was  to  liberate  from  their  blockade  the  squadrons  of  Boehefozt  and 
Brejst,  and  with  their  combined  fleets  appear  before  Boulogne.  But 
Latouche-Tr^ville  died,  and  Napoleon  intrusted  his  plans  toYilleneuve. 
Those  plans,  all  of  them  arranged  without  regard  to  the  bad  conditum 
of  the  French  ships,  or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  were 
frequently  changed;  at  one  time  Yilleneuve  from  Toulon,  and  Hfissi- 
essy,  his  successor,  at  Rochefort,  were  to  proceed  to  the  West  Indies^ 
drawing  the  English  fleet  thither;  thto  Gantheaume  was  to  appear 
from  Brest,  throw  troops  into  Ireland,  and  thus  cover  the  flotilla. 
At  another  time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  assemble  at  the  West  Indies, 
and,  joining  with  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  of 
Calais. 

To  complete  this  last  measure  Yilleneuye  set  sail  from  Toulon 
on  the  30th  of  March  1805,  joined  Gravina  at  Cadiz,  and  reached 
Martinique  on  the  13th  of  May  with  twenty-eight  ships  and  seven 
frigates.  His  voyage  was  so  slow  that  Missiessy  had  returned  from 
Neiaoa's  the  West  Indies  to  France,  and  the  jimction  failed.    In 

?S«nlMwi.  ^®*  pursuit  of  Yilleneuve,  Nelson,  who  had  at  length 
May  1806.  fouud  out  his  destination,  had  hurried.    At  Martinique 

Gantheaume,  with  the  Brest  fleet,  should  have  joined  Yilleneuve  ; 
unfortunately  for  him  Admiral  Comwallis  blockaded  his  fleet 
Yilleneuve  therefore  had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  sailing  for 
Ferrol  to  pick  up  a  squadron  of  fifteen  ships.  He  was  then,  at 
the  head  of  thirty-five  ships,  ordered  to  appear  before  Brest, 
liberate  Gantheaume,  and  appear  in  the  Channel.  Back  again  in 
pursuit  of  >iiTn  Nelson  sailed,  but  supposed  that  he  would  return 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  therefore  again  missed 
him;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to  inform  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  Yilleneuve  was  returning  to  Europe,  Calder,  with  a  fleet 
of  fifteen  ships,  was  sent  to  intercept  \uicl.    "CVv^^^^Xa^-aRw^rafceied 
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off-  Cape  Fmuterre.  The  French  had  twentyHieyen  yesselB,  Calder 
Imt  fifteen,  and  after  an  indedsiye  battle,  in  which  two  Spanish 
ships  weie  taken,  he  was  a&aid  to  renew  the  engagement,  and 
YiUenenye  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol  in  safefy.  Howeyer, 
all  the  operations  towards  concentration  had  led  to  absolutely 
nothing,  and  the  Finglish  fleets,  which  the  moyements  towards  the 
West  Indies  were  to  haye  decoyed  from  the  Channel,  were  either 
still  off  the  coast  of  France  or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of 
Yilleneuye.  Nelson  returned  to  Qibraltar,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
out  where  Yilleneuye  was,  he  joined  his  fleet  to  that  of  Comwallis 
before  Brest,  and  himself  returned  to  England. 

The  day  before  Calder  had  also  left  nine  ships  with  Comwallis, 
who  had  thus  a  fleet  of  thirty-fiye  yessels.  He  diyided  them  into 
two  equal  parts,  sending  one  to  Ferrol,  and  keeping  the  other  to  guard 
Gantheaume  in  Brest.  Meanwhile  Yilleneuye  had  not  been  able  to  get 
ready  for  sea  till  the  11th  of  August  Had  he  then  sailed  he  would 
probably  haye  encountered  with  his  own  nineteen  ships  Comwallis' 
fleet  of  thirty-fiye  yessels  off  Brest.  Had  he  indeed  postponed  his 
sailing  for  a  few  days  he  would  haye  found  Comwallis'  fleet  separated, 
but  eyen  then  it  was  improbable  that  he  would  haye  escaped  one  or 
other  of  its  diyisions.  But  in  fact  he  did  not  know  of  its  diyision,  and 
therefore,  acting  in  the  belief  of  the  union  of  the  great  fleet  off  Brest, 
he  was  afraid  to  yenture  northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Grayina,  detemdned  to  ayail  himself  of  a  last 
altematiye  which  Napoleon  had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  ruin*  of 
Cadiz.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gigantic  schemes  of  JJKSmT* 
Napoleon.  Up  till  the  22nd  of  August  he  still  beUeyed  ^^* 
that  Yilleneuye  would  make  his  appearance,  and  in  fact  wrote  to 
him  that  day  at  Brest,  closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  ^  England 
is  ours.''  As  the  time  for  his  great  stroke  drew  near  he  grew 
nervously  anxious,  constantly  watching  the  Channel  for  the  approach 
of  the  fleet,  and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Decrk^  told 
him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he  broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath 
against  both  his  minister  and  Yilleneuye,  whom  he  accused  of  the 
most  shameful  weakness. 

But  Napoleon  was  not  a  man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon 
one  plan  alone.  Though  studiously  hiding  from  his  people  the 
existence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  scmpling  to  haye  recourse  to 
forged  letters  and  fabricated  news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  fully  aware 
of  its  existence.  He  knew  too  of  the  moyexti&u\A  oi  \^<^  vsississk  ^ 
Aaetiia  and  BuBBia,  and  had  already  taken  aoxn!^  hX^^Xai^k^'^^^ks'^ 
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zirr.  ±G?isn^  2£  iz  mce  r-si^ed  Yob  great 

ur.  iiigm-TTfHi  33  wipe    oat  by  a 
±e  :iLiz.c«s  ▼««  «11  in  his 


iT-nz.  nis  :_:ac=a«  jzll  ^ihctljs  zl  aa  xng-tiirMtaied  but 
i:cr:i~i  izadc  -tcil  izirjacL  Tlie  lir^aR  Az.d  beat  part  of  the 
Az:5=r-i=.  iTT^r  T-id  ii  laly  :izii^  :ie  -Lr-ii:;ke  Charles.  On  the 
Lii  -iicr=  TiTi  larslj  iv. .  ».•:  z-z,  rjizzazl*!  br  General  Mack. 
Tbi  ?-iiSEJuL5  .Lki  j-ii  iir  :j  ;»:  :er:-i  ihej  ^':i:d  form  a  junctioii 
•»tii  zh.i  ±zszr:iz.  it.cts.  iz.-i  Xircl-rjn.  whss,  ie  arst  changed  his 
rliz.  :-  -Jic  i3;:i  :i:  A:Lridt  LzisejIcc  3c  ziarti  ot  ihe  most  direct 
TzxzzA  z^  zitKS  ^ie  AzacrJizi.  izti  if  rc«ei:Ie  rievent  them,  fiom 
tg'iflffi^r  zLi  Izz-  F:r  iiis  r^ir^cse  he  cc;ili  bring,  counting  the 
aiaiT  zl  :c.:-Tiriv:~  :f  Hjz.:vcr.  -«*£▼  SCi'^.i.vo  nen  into  the  field. 
Tie  piufii^  ::  ^i  Biizie  wis  :rez.  5o  hin;  «  was  no  longer 
necesskTv  u  c:  :li  ^:  ici:  1:^  war  :Licz^  the  Black  Forest  By 
pmsTiiiZ  a  iir^r-:  ic^irse  he  w:;ili  be  »ble  to  pick  np  the  tioope 
who  were  in  Hiz.:Tcr  c-  hi*  wiT.  and  bring  bis  whole  armv  to  b«ir 
u  once  uTcn  :he  Inn,  The  Ansirians.  however,  little  calciilatiiig 
on  the  rapiviitv  o:  hia  mcvemena?,  belieTing  that  the  army  was 
en^-uei  :-  the  n.^r.hem  ::>i5t.  ani  desirons  cf  securing  the  assist- 
ance o:  the  r;»vir:.u:  ,ir-^v  ::  £5.»>:v  men.  rishly  crossed  the  Tnn  on 
the  7th  of  Septemrer.  ;.r..:  ^ivin:ed  ::  Ulni.  Their  movements 
were  a:cnra:ely  kncwn  :?  Xipclecn,  wh?  ha  A  sent  Murat  in  disguise 
into  Bavaria  to  watch  them ;  an  I  when  he  heard  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  position  so  far  in  aivance  of  their  base  of  operations,  he 
formed  his  greet  plan  for  suiromiding  and  capturing  the  whole  army 
at  Ulrfj. 

Wbil*5  Napoleon  was  thus  hurrj-ing  off  to  destroy  the  Austrian 
tro<jpH,  Nelson,  having  heard  of  the  destination  of  Villeneuve,  and 
feeling  that  the  fleet  he  had  so  long  pursued  was  his  fiedr  prey, 
offered  his  Bervices  to  Government  They  were  gladly  accepted, 
ant]  on  the  13th  of  September  he  left  his  home  for  the  last  time  to 
take  cornTnund  of  the  fleet  off  Cadiz.  Thus,  each  on  its  own 
eleiiKjnt,  th<*  two  great  nations  of  Europe,  commanded  by  the  two 
great  lea<l  th  of  the  day,  were  engaged  almost  simultaneously  in 
luidcrtiikingH  of  tliu  last  importance,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
rcHultH  of  thoHO  undertakings  became  known.  On  the  19th  of 
Cftpitaution  OcIoImt,  Muck,  liiiding  himseK  surrounded  and  cut  off 
nr\tVb!!.  ^""""^  Vienna,  with  aW  ho^^  ot  x^Ai^  ^Q^^^^  capitulated 
^  W'  at  Uliii.  aud  hia  w\io\(i  axm^^  ol  ^Q,^^  tciko. X^^W^-^n^ 
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their  aims  before  the  enemy.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  the 
Kngliflh  a^d  French  fleets  encountered  just  within  sight  of  Cape 
Trafalgar^  outside  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  fleet  of  the  English  numbered  twenty-seven  vessels;  Villeneuve 
had  the  command  of  thirty-three,  without  reckoning  five  ,^^^  ^^ 
Mgates  and  two  smaller  ships.  In  other  respects,  in  nrafugar. 
ability  of  seamanship,  and  in  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  guns,  the  English  were  undoubtedly  superior.  Some  days 
before  the  battle  Nelson  had  conceived  and  made  known  his  plan 
of  action.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  in  two  lines ;  at  the  head 
of  one  Nelson  was  himself  to  break  the  line  in  the  centre,  while 
Collingwood  led  the  second  to  the  attack  of  the  rear  6q[uadron. 
The  French  were  formed  in  one  line,  and  were  sailing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  Nelson's  plan  was  therefore  calculated  not  only 
to  destroy  the  enemy,  but  also  to  cut  off  his  retreat  from  Cadiz  and 
the  north.  This  part  of  his  plan  Villeneuve  saw  through  and 
avoided.  He  changed  the  direction  of  his  line,  so  that  the  rear 
squadron  became  the  leading  squadron,  and  the  road  to  Cadiz  was 
kept  open.  In  this  order,  in  full  sail,  with  the  wind  in  their 
favour,  the  English  attacked  and  broke  the  French  line.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  well-known  manoeuvre  were  gained,  and  by  half-past 
five  in  the  evening,  of  the  thirty-three  vessels  of  the  enemy  eighteen 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  eleven  with  difficulty  retreated 
towards  Cadiz,  and  four  others,  whichhad  formed  the  leading  squadron 
of  the  French,  were  standing  out  to  sea,  only  to  be  captured  a  few 
days  afterwards  by  another  fleet.  But  the  victory  was  dearly  won. 
Nelson,  who  had  appeared  as  usual  with  his  orders  on  his  coat,  had 
formed  a  mark  for  the  riflemen  with  whom  the  rigging  of  the 
French  ships  was  filled.  He  fell  early  in  the  action,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  hear  of  his  complete  victory.  He  died  thanking  God  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  even  to  the  last,  mindful  of  the  safety  of  his 
fieet,  giving  orders  that  it  should  at  once  anchor  to  await  a  gale 
whose  approach  he  had  foreseen.  The  storm  came  as  he  had  ex- 
pected ;  a  considerable  part  of  our  prizes  was  lost,  and  three  of  the 
French  fugitives  were  wrecked  before  they  reached  the  port  of  Cadiz. 
Of  the  whole  fleet  eight  vessels  alone  escaped,  which  remained 
blockaded  in  Cadiz  till  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  Spanish  insurgents. 

But  though  the  sea  thus  passed  entirely  under  the  command  of 
the  English,  though  all  chance  of  invasion  had  disap-   ^^^^  ^^ 
peared,  a  crushing  blow  upon  the  Continent  ftlaa.\.\.etfe^  kMfc««»». 
for  the  time  all  hope  of  permanent  oppoeitioii  \iO  ^^       *   ' 
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•dTnaee  of  Napoleon.  The  catartrophe  at  Ulm  was  finOmPBd  bf  a 
lapfd  adtaiitie  upon  'VleniUL  The  wiadom  Napoleon  had  dunah 
coneentBatiiig  his  troopa  for  one  gieat  and  decum  hlow  at  oneehon 
frait.  The  annj  of  Italy  waa  obliged  to  letieat  before  the  adiam 
of  Maewna;  in  time  to  defend  if  poerible  Anetria  itaell  Itvaatot 
late  eren  fbr  that^  and  it  waa  compelled  to  withdzair  into  HnigByi 
for  the  Emperor,  deeizona  of  aaTing  the  Yienneae  from  the  lMnraa«f 
a  aiege,  had  withdrawn  with  hia  troopa  into  Mofavia,  in  the  hopvcf 
there  meeting  the  main  body  of  the  Bnaaiana  whom  Alennder  tm 
bringing  to  hia  aacconr.  Thither  Napoleon  poisaed  him,  and  then^ 
with  hia  back  to  the  dtadel  of  Brfinn,  not  fax  firam  Olmnti,  he 
brought  on  the  great  battle  of  Anaterlitiy  and  before  the  eloae  of  & 
day  the  f oreea  of  the  coalition  were  completely  beaten,  loaing  npon 
the  field  27,000  killed  and  wonnded,  20,000  prisoners,  and  138  pieeeB 
of  cannon. 

While  these  stirring  events  had  been  happening,  the  health  of  the 
DMih«f  MM.  English  minister  had  been  sensibly  dedining:  COieeRd 
jaa  tt,  IMS.  for  a  moment  by  the  news  of  Trafelgar,  donded  thoim^ 
they  were  by  the  death  of  Neison,  the  rapidly-occnning  ^iftantCTB  of 
Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  and  the  dissolution,  by  the  Treaty  of  Preaboig^ 
of  the  coalition  he  had  so  laboriously  established,  went  £Eur  to  render 
fatal  the  disease  which  was  already  threatening  him.  He  returned 
from  Bath,  still  hoping  against  hope  that  he  might  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  withdrew  for  quiet  to  his  villa  at  Putney,  and 
there  ctied  on  the  23rd  of  January  1806. 
The  death  of  Pitt  was  followed  by  the  break-up  of  his  Cabinet, 
whidi  was  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  stand 
KtwmiBiiuy.  ^|;jiQ,i|j  him.  The  King  did  indeed  attempt  to  con- 
tinue it  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hawkesbury;  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  responsibilities  of  the  Premiership,  the  King  was 
obUgod  to  have  recourse  to  the  Opposition,  and  to  summon  Lord 
Qrenville  to  his  Councils.  The  admission  of  Qrenville  to  the  ministry 
implied  the  admission  of  Eoz ;  the  dose  political  alliance  they  had 
formed,  the  determination  they  had  already  expressed,  when  reject- 
ing Pitf  8  ofTcTs,  never  to  join  in  any  separate  arrangements,  rendered 
it  quite  impossible  for  either  to  accept  office  without  the  other.  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  the  King's  anger  and  dislike,  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  his  old  enemy  Fox  to  the  ministry.  The  basis  on  which 
Orcnville  and  Fox  had  been  united  in  opposition  was  the  strong 
belief  which  both  felt  that  in  the  present  crisis  a  ministry  of  a  broad 
and  nftt*?»^>  nharacter  wte  woniim^   Ouiilb^'gcms^^^  ^^en  Vscsua^ 
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their  new  administration,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  ''  the 
Ministry  of  all  the  talents."  Lord  Qrenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  Earl  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham,  members  of  Pitfs 
first  administration,  Secretaries  for  the  Home  and  War  departments ; 
Fox  became  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  Mends  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and 
Grey  (now  Lord  Howick),  the  one  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
and  the  other  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty..  Lord  Moira,  Master- 
Gteneral  of  the  Ordnance,  represented  the  Mends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  while  Lord  Sidmonth  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  as  he 
insisted  on  bringing  one  Mend  with  him  into  the  Cabinet,  introduced 
with  questionable  wisdom  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
It  has  since  this  time  been  generally  held  thajb  such  a  position  is 
incompatible  with  high  judicial  duties.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  afterwards 
Lord  Lansdowne,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Before  the 
ministry  went  out  all  due  honour  had  been  paid  to  the  late  minister; 
a  public  faneral  and  monument  had  been  voted,  together  with  the 
sum  of  ;^,000  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

The  character  of  Fox  as  a  statesman  was  now  upon  its  trial.  After 
thirty  years  of  exclusion  from  oj£ce,  in  perpetual  oppo-  oharaetar 
sition  to  the  King  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  upper  •"<«• 
classes.  Fox  had  at  length  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  justide  of 
the  reliance  which  men  of  liberal  opinions  had  always  placed  in  him. 
Large-hearted,  with  great  warmth  of  personal  affection,  and  general 
love  of  the  human  race,  he  had  uniformly  opposed  war,  had  constantly 
declared  that  either  the  mismanagement  or  iU-wiU  of  the  ministers  had 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  peace :  he  had  believed  devoutly  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Revolution,  traced  its  excesses  to  the  wanton  opposition 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  still  persisted  in  believing  that 
straightforward  and  Mendly  negotiations  would  bring  about  a  right 
understanding  with  Napoleon.  The  brief  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  acceptance  of  office  in  January  and  his  death  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, sufficed  to  prove  to  him  the  futility  of  his  hopes ;  and  the 
ministry  found  itself  obliged  to  take  up  identically  the  same  position 
as  that  of  their  predecessors.  Like  his  great  rival,  he  closed  his  life 
in  the  midst  of  the  unutterable  sadness  caused  by  the  complete  frus- 
tration of  those  plans  on  which,  according  to  his  view,  the  welfare  of 
his  country  rested,  with  this  additional  bitterness  in  his  cup  that 
upon  him  was  forced  the  conviction,  not  only  that  circumstances  were 
too  strong  for  him,  but  that  the  optimism  which  had  been  the  very 
breath  of  his  political  life  rested  upon  no  Bo\i"9L  ^to\m!^,«DAL^«5^'^^ 
work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himaeli,  aiid\iVieTMasi\fcTiKciRft.  ^'l^^'* 
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Uud  periwlmUlj-  deWmd  him  from  a  ahare  in  tLe  government  of  il«  I 
country,  bad  been  wholly  mitdirected.     That  deatniction  of  iUoBom   I 
which  comM  tc  iiLOdl  mi-ii  in  their  youth  fell  apon  him  when  be  w«  | 
nlrwuiy  hraitkiiig  with  age  and  diaease,  ftnJ  when  he  must  have  Moi    I 
cnnMvoun  that  no  time  wna  left  him  to  correct  the  errors  into  ^lost 
ha  had  beeu  Iwl.    It  i«  difficult  to  conceive  a  eadder  cloee  to  a  niiHe 
political  oareur  than  that  which  feU  upon  the  nunister  as  he  ii^ 
ooverod  too  Utc  that  the  practical  logic  of  (acta  contradicted  all  th» 
hijth  uipimtions  which  hail  throughout  guided  hie   conduct.   So 
unnpleta.  howaver,  was  the  proof  afforded  hitu  by  hia  ebort  minjrtij 
of  the  futility  of  hia  hopes,  that  hia  friend  Lord  Howici,  after  jort 
u  year  of  office,  was  compelled  to  declare  of  the  late  negotiations  thit 
"  there  never  waa  any  opportunity  of  procuring  any  such  term*  «■ 
would  have  been  adequate  to  the  juBt  pretensiona  and  coDHistent  with 
thi)  honour  and  intereats  of  tluB  count^ ;  *  one  thing  is  clear,  the  pw- 
grcM  of  Bonnpatte  has  never  yet  been  slopped  by  BubmiBgion,  and 
Otir  only  hope  thurefore  is  in  reaiatancc,  bb  far  as  we  can  reaiat  hif 
ambitious  projeota.' " 

The  negotiotionB  of  which  Lord  Honick  thus  confeased  the  digas- 
njuUtUMn  trois  conolueion  wore  opened  by  Foi  almost  immedi- 
(H  futK  ately  after  his  accession  to  office.  A  fen*  days  after  hii 
""  appointment  an  unknown  peraon  cnlkd  upon  him.  and 
disclosed  a  plan  for  the  aaaaaaination  of  the  Emperor.  With  nattinl 
indignation,  Fox  caused  the  nan  to  be  apprehended,  and  while  wan- 
ing Bonaparte  that  the  law  of  England  prevented  hia  lengthened 
detention,  he  promised  that  it  Bhonld  be  long  enough  to  enable  the 
Emperor  to  provide  against  the  nefarious  plan.  It  ia  not  improbable 
that  the  whole  oonspitacy  was  devised  by  Napoleon  himself  foi  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  negotiation  with  Fox,  in  whom  he  believed  be 
had  a  sincere  well-wiaher,  and  on  whose  simple-hearted  optimism  he 
believed  he  could  play.  He  caused  a  copy  of  a  speech  to  reach  Fox 
in  which  he  ex^«ssed  his  willingness  to  make  peace  with  England 
on  the  stipnlations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  led  to  a  direct 
negotiation  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand,  in  which  the  English  min- 
ister, in  accordance  with  hia  views,  attempted,  as  he  said,  to  act  tipon 
the  assumption  that  the  countrieB  would  treat  aa  two  great  powers  de- 
spiMi^  any  idea  of  chicane.  But  this  was  not  at  all  Napoleon's  -riew 
of  negotiation.  His  diplomacy  conatantlj  assumed  the  same  form^ 
separatetreatieBwithdiffarentmembeKtofthecoabtioa.and the  hurried 
ooniinnanoeof  aggresaion  dniingtha  time  that  negotiationawer*  Bend 
•----«'***~-*ing^«wt«ri.ft»«to««K^fti^a,      ^^ 
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or  to  break  off  the  treaty.    This  had  been  his  plan  before  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens,  and  this  he  had  just  repeated  after  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz. 

Prussia  was  already  so  far  pledged  to  join  the  coalition  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  receiving  the  first  payment  of  a  subsidy  ^^^^  ^i 
from  England.  But  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  inducing  the  schonhnum. 
yacillating  court  to  bret^  with  both  its  allies.  Two  andPreiirarg. 
separate  treaties  were  made,  one  at  Schonbrunn,  by  ^*^  '••  ^**'* 
which  Prussia  withdrew  &om  the  coalition,  and  entered  into  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  receiving  Hanover  in 
exchange  for  Anspach,  which  was  to  be  restored  to  Bavaiia,  and  the 
Principality  of  Neuchatel,  which  was  to  be  annexed  to  France,  and 
the  other  at  Presburg,  in  which  Austria,  having  lost  all  hope  of  any 
assistance  Prussia  might  have  rendered,  was  induced  to  accept  the 
most  disastrous  terms.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  was  to  receive  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic  provinces ;  the  three  German  powers  which  w^re 
consistently  friends  of  France — Bavaria,  Wurtemberg  and  Baden — 
obtained  portions  of  the  German  dominions  of  Austria ;  the  royal  title 
was  secured  to  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg ;  the  rights  of  the  Empire 
over  the  immediate  nobility  were  renounced ;  the  reorganization  of 
Italy  was  admitted  ;  and  Austria  even  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Naples.  On  these  terms  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  was  guaranteed.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  what  a  seed 
of  hatred  was  sown  by  these  treaties,  in  which  one  of  the  German 
powers  was  humiliated  by  its  ignominious  bargain,  the  other  driven 
almost  to  despair  by  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  it  was  pillaged. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Pitt  died  and  Fox  entered  ofiice. 
There  were  left  of  the  coalition  England  and  Russia,   v^poieon 
with  whom  Napoleon  had  now  to  deaL    Fox  felt,  as  «'•«*■ 
any  honourable  man  must  have  felt,  that  it  was  his  duty  ungdomi. 
to  stand  by  his  allies,  and  to  engage  only  in  negotia-   ^'°'- 
tions  in  common  with  them.    Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pursued 
his  old  policy,  and  determined  to  treat  separately ;  but  while  treating 
he  continued  the  work  on  which  he  was  then  engaged — ^the  erection 
of  a  number  of  smaU  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  in 
vassalage  to  France.    In  February  and  March  he  overran  Naples  and 
established  his  brother  Joseph  as  king.      In  March  he  ordained  a 
similar  fate  for  Holland,  and  before  June  had  established  his  brother 
Louis  there.    Numerous  other  principalities  were  called  into  exis- 
tence for  his  relations  and  marshals,  and  the  work  was  completed  by 
the  organization  in  July  of  the  Confederation  oi  tii^  Elbixi^^^^'os^sSGic^^ 
of  Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-DaxmaXAdit,  wA  ^«^«»5l  ^*^«^ 
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amaller  states^  who  acknowledged  the  protectorate  of  France,  and 
promised  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  63,000  men  at  Napoleon's 
disposal 

While  thus  proceeding  with  his  aggressions  he  was  treating  with 
FrogreuoftiM  ^oth  Bussia  and  England.  To  the  letters  of  Fox  had 
MfotiatioBi.  succeeded  personal  negotiations  between  Talleyrand  and 
Lord  Yarmouth,  who  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens.  The  terms  which  were  first  offered  to  Lord  Yarmouth  show 
the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  regarded  Prussia,  the  change  in 
the  terms  as  the  treaty  continued  shows  how  little  intention  there 
was  of  really  coming  to  an  honest  arrangement,  should  it  prove 
possible  to  separate  the  interests  of  Russia  and  England.  At  first 
Talleyrand  told  Yarmouth  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
taking  Hanover,  which  had  already  been  given  to  Prussia,  and  restor- 
ing it  to  England,  or  in  giving  Sicily  back  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
Sicily  indeed  Napoleon  had  not  yet  conquered ;  but  as  the  separate 
treaty  with  Russia  advanced  and  became  more  possible,  Yarmouth 
found  the  terms  changing.  He  was  told  that  Sicily  was  to  be  con- 
quered and  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Joseph ;  and  finally,  when  the 
breaty  with  Russia  was  provisionally  signed,  although  Yarmouth 
had  been  assured  that  the  constitution  of  Germany  should  be  un- 
changed if  peace  were  made,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  was 
called  into  existence.  Fox's  eyes  had  been  almost  opened  by  this 
time.  The  refusal  of  Sicily,  the  separate  peace  with  Russia,  the 
interference  with  the  constitution  of  Germany,  led  him  to  see  that 
his  friendly  negotiations  were  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  result.  He 
therefore  sent  Lord  Lauderdale,  with  fuller  authority  than  Lord  Yar- 
mouth, to  re-establish  the  old  basis  of  negotiation.  His  complaints 
were  listened  to,  but  there  were  no  signs  of  withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  France.  As  for  the  compensation  of  the  King  of  Naples,  it  was 
desirable  enough,  but  it  must  not  be  at  the  [expense  of  France. 
He  might  perhaps  have  Albania,  which  belonged  to  Turkey,  or 
Ragusa,  which  belonged  to  Austria,  or  the  Balearic  Isles,  which 
VMotifttioiiB  belonged  to  Spain.  While  affairs  were  in  this  un- 
imAaBoff.  promisiug  situation  news  arrived  that  the  Czar  had 
DMtbofFoz.  entirely  rejected  the  provisional  treaty  his  minister 
had  signed,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  Fox  died.  The 
diplomatic  intercourse  continued  about  a  month  longer,  and  was 
then  broken  off. 

.  Fox's  friends  thus  learnt  the  error  of  their  previous  views,  and  the 
•necessity  of  carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour;  but  Fox's  ministry  was 
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not  entiiely  without  firnit.  As  he  had  himself  stated,  the  second  great 
olject  of  Mb  life  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  For  npwaids  of 
thirty  years  the  horrors  of  slavery  had  occnpied  the  minds  of  a  large 
section  of  benevolent  men  in  England.  In  1783  the  Aboutim  of 
Quakers  had  petitioned  against  the  slave  trade.  From  *>»■*•▼•  *>**•• 
that  time  till  1788,  Clarkson,  a  yonng  Cambridge  man,  had 
devoted  his  life  to  collecting  evidence  on  the  horrors  of  the 
trade.  He  had  succeeded  in  interesting  in  his  cause  Htt,  Fox,  and, 
before  all,  WOberforce;  and  in  that  year  Pitt  had  brought  the 
matter  before  Parliament,  and  a  resolution  had  been  carried  to  take 
the  slave  trade  into  consideration.  Circimistances  and  the  interests 
of  public  business  had  prevented  Pitt  from  entering  fiilly  into  the 
plans  of  the  abolitionists,  although  WiLberforce  was  constantiy  urging 
him  to  do  so.  Still,  again  and  again,  in  1792  and  1796,  BiUs  had  been 
carried  in  fa.vour  of  abolition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
subeequeStitly  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1804,  on  Pitt's 
tesumption  of  office,  Wilberforce  renewed  the  question,  which  had 
been  allowed  to  slumber  by  the  Addington  Cabinet,  and  a  Bill  for 
abolition,  or  rather  suspension  of  the  trade  for  a  term  of  years,  was 
again  carried.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  again  postponed,  but 
Pitt  tried  what  could  be  done  by  a  royal  proclamation,  which  was 
issued  to  prevent  the  trade  at  all  events  in  the  conquered  colonies, 
the  possession  of  which  had  greatiy  increased  the  trade,  so  that 
nearly  60,000  slaves  were  yearly  imported  in  British  vessels.  In 
February  1805  a  larger  measure  had  been  rejected  in  the  House, 
but  on  the  accession  to  office  of  Fox,  who  was  known  to  be  more 
enthusiastic  on  the  matter  than  Pitt  had  been,  the  hopes  of  the 
abolitionists  rose  high.  Nor  were  their  hopes  disappointed,  tliough 
the  party  against  the  measure  was  strong.  The  West  India 
merchants  were  all  against  it,  and  a  number  of  Tories,  with  the 
King  at  their  head,  regarded  slavery  as  a  natural  and  scriptural 
institution  by  no  means  to  be  lightiy  touched.  On  the  lOth  of 
June  1806,  Fox  pledged  the  House  of  Commons,  almost  without 
opposition,  to  take  measures  as  speedily  as  possible  for  abolishing 
the  trade.  Even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  minister  found  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  opposition,  and  determined  to  produce  a 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  entirely.  This  Act  prohibited  slave 
trading  from  and  after  the  Ist  of  January  1808,  but  as  the  punish* 
ments  were  only  pecuniary,  it  required  a  new  Bill,  introduced  b^ 
Mr.  Brougham  in  1811,  making  slave  ttadm^l&\oTi'^^\.^i^^<i^asi>^s^^ssi5^ 
extinction.     These  Billa  did  not  aboUfih  6\a"verj,\yo\.  ^x^  ^^  ^SiS?'^ 
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trade.  Fox  did  not  lire  to  bring  in  tlie  Bill,  but  it  wu  prodncedly 
his  collea^e  Lord  Howick,  afterwardB  Lord  Gzej,  on  the  Sndctf 
January  1 S07,  and  in  ppite  of  the  opposition  of  the  royal  dukes,  ot 
Lord  El  J  on  and  of  Lord  Sidmouth  (Feb.  3),  the  Bill  was  passed  by* 
iteAiwutiw  majority  of  siity-six.  When  it  was  brought  to  the  HonM 
BIO  pMMd.  of  Commons  (Feb.  23)  it  met  with  quite  an  enthnositic 
ifaf«k»,itoT.  jeception,  and  was  passed  by  an  overwhelTning  majority 
of  263  to  16.  The  BiU  was  rapidly  hurried  through  its  other  stagey 
in  order  that  the  ministry  which  had  been  successful  in  paasing  it 
might  have  the  honour  of  completing  it;  for  before  the  lojil 
assent  was  given  it  was  well  known  that  the  Grenville  ministry  had 
ceased  to  exist 

The  cause  of  this  rapid  termination  to  a  ministry  which  hid 
Fan  •£  tiM  begun  under  such  good  auspices  was  the  attempt  again 
flrarm*  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  claims^  against  which  the 

"**'*^*  King  was  set  with  inunoveable  obstinacy.     Grenville*B 

conduct  was  dictated  by  high  policy,  and  in  itself  wise,  although, 
if  we  regard  the  minister  as  a  mere  party  politician,  in  the  last 
degree  indiscreet.     As  he  himself  told  the  King,    he    and   the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  thought  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of 
England  it  was  most  necessary  to  secure  content  and  unanimity  at 
home,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  use  to  the  full   the   military 
capacity  of  every  class  of  liis  Majesty's  subjects.     For  this  reason  he 
was  desirous  of  removing  so  much  of  the  disabilities  both  of  the 
Catholics  and  of  the  Dissenters  as  affected  their  military  position. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  some  complication  in  the  matter. 
The  Irish  Catholics,  headed  by  Lord  Fingal  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  were 
preijaring  a  great  petition,  demanding  not  only  change  in  the  army 
regulations,  but  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the  offices  of  sheriff 
and  to  corj^orations  ;  and  although  Grenville  was  careful  to  forestall 
the  presentation  of  their  petition  and  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  com- 
promise, it  is  probable  that  his  measure  was  in  fact  in  some  decrree 
a  concession  to  prevent  further  agitation ;  besides  which   he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  just  expectations  of  the  Catholics  had  not 
been  satisfied  at  the  Union.     By  a  law  passed  in  Ireland  in   1793 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  permitted  to  hold  rank  in  the  Irish 
army  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  but  certain  restrictions  had  been 
Revivfti  of  th*     laid   on   their  holding   staff  appointments.       By  the 
{lygSt^        ^^^^  *^®  ^^°  *™"es  of  Ireland  and  of  England  had 
been  made  one,  and  the  anomaly  had  therefore  arisen 
' '     o!  holding  \.\\<i\x  xosiV  >KVWa  vo.  \tv£Vaxi^  ^^ 
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incapable  of  bo  doing  when  they  came  to  England.    The  ministiy 
determined  to  remedy  this  glaring  anomaly,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  the   disabilities  which  tended  to  exclude  the  English 
Dissenters  from  the  army.    For  that  purpose  a  clause  was  added  to 
the  Mutiny  Bill  of  the  year.     Some  of  the  High  Tories  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  as  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval,  thought  it  xmnecessaiy, 
and  the  King's  Mends,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  and  Ellenborough  were 
called,  offered  some  opposition,  but  on  the  whole  the  proposal  was 
regarded  as  reasonable.     The  intention  was  notified  to  the  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  and  the  King  himself  was  finally  induced  to  consent,  at 
the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  not  allow  any  further  step  in 
the  matter.     The  question  then  arose  in  Ireland  as  to  whether  the 
new  clause  retained  the  restrictions  as  to  rank  or  not,  and  the 
niajority  of  the  Cabinet  determined  that  they  were  removed,  and  that 
the  whole  army  and  navy  were  thrown  open  to  the  Catholics.    This 
determination  was  laid  before  the  King,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
he  took  no  notice  of  it,  conduct  which  the  ministers  (although  the  Bill 
undoubtedly  exceeded  what  the  King  had  already  accepted)  con- 
strued as  giving  the  royal  consent     It  was  then  thought  better  to 
make  a  separate  Bill  instead  of  merely  adding  a  clause  to  the  Mutiny 
Act ;  Lord  Howick  took  the  Bill  to  the  King,  and  understood  that 
he  had  his  consent.      But  meanwhile  Lord    Sidmouth  had  had 
interviews  with  the  King,  and  attempted  to  rouse  his  fears,  and  for 
the  same  purpose  had  sent  in  his  resignation.     Even  more  than  this. 
Lord.  Malmesbury  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  thought  they  saw  an 
opening  for  dislodging  the  ministry,  and  between  them  concocted  a 
letter,  exaggerating  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  containing  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  form  a  ministry  accord- 
ing to  the  King's  wishes.     Thus,  apparently  alarmed  as  to  what  he 
was  doing,  and  feeling  his  hands  strengthened  by  the  Duke's  offer, 
the  King  sent  for  the  ministers,  and  told  them  he  did  not  agree  to 
anything  beyond  the  completion  of  the  Act  of  1793.    As  soon  as 
this  determination  of  the  King  was  known,  the  conduct  of  all  Pitt's 
friends  was  fixed,  and  although  they  were  at  that  moment  thinking  of 
joining  the  ministry,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to  oppose 
the  Bill ;  the  whole  party  felt  itself  bound  by  Pitt's  promise  that  the 
question  should  never  be  moved ;  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that 
even  the  ministry  expressed  themselves  willing  to  drop  their  Bill. 
But  in  dropping  it  they  were  guilty  of  a  most  ix!cc^^\^<5,  ^rI^   '^^gk^ 
drew  np  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet,  leBespnn^  \o  \iJ!aesBk&^«i^  "Cs^Ttf^ 
of  avowing  their  sentiments  if  the  -p^taidoii  tcwcEL  \5aA  CsjJSa.^^^^. 
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which  was  at  that  time  in  preparation,  was  presented,  and  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  King  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  they 
deemed  advisable  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the  King 
demanded  from  them  a  withdrawal  of  their  minute,  and  a  written 
declaration  that  they  would  never  offer  him  any  advice  upon  the 
Th«  orenviiit  subject  of  Catholic  concession.  It  was  of  course  im- 
iiSjy  possible  for  any  constitutional  ministers  to  give  such 

luich  18.  a  pledge ;  and  it  was  upon  this  point — a  point  of  real 

constitutional  importance — that  the  Cabinet  were  dismissed.  On  the 
19th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland  received  orders  to  form  a 
ministry  in  consultatioii  with  Lord  Chatham.  The  health  of  the 
Duke  was  such  that  his  Premiership  could  be  little  more  than 
nominaL  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  suffered  Lords  Hawkesbury  and 
Eldon  in  fact  to  supersede  him,  and  when  Mr.  Perceval  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  virtually  assumed  the  lead  of  the 
new  administration.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Hawkesbury  Home  Secretary,  and  Castlereagh  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  final  triumph  of  the  policy  of  George  III. 

oonrtitttttoiua  ^*  ^*^  again  his  personal  wish  which  overthrew  the 
importuiM  of  ministry,  it  was  again  the  underhand  intrigues  of  those 
*  *  *"*  professing  to  be  his  friends  which  strengthened  his  handa 
in  doing  so,  and  we  again  find  such  things  mentioned  as  that  the 
nephews  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  had  his  distinct  orders  to  vote 
against  the  ministers'  Bill  should  it  be  produced.  The  same  exercise 
of  prerogative  that  secured  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  supported  the 
feeble  ministry  of  Addington  now  again  introduced  into  the  ministry 
men  entirely  after  the  King's  own  heart — pledged  to  oppose  the  great 
Liberal  measures  of  the  day,  and,  say  what  they  would,  really  answer- 
able for  the  unconstitutional  pledge  the  King  had  demanded  from 
his  late  ministry.  The  conduct  of  the  incoming  ministry  was  not 
allowed  to  pass  without  comment  Attempts  were  made  in  both 
Houses  to  establish  two  points  of  constitutional  law  now  absolutely 
received — first,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed 
or  implied,  from  offering  to  the  King  any  advice  which  the  course  of 
circumstances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of 
the  Empire ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  act 
without  advice.  In  upholding  this  last  point.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly 
asserted  that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  prerogative  in  which  the 
H5ji%  could  act  without  some  advice.    No  constitutional  doctrine  is 
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more  important  than  this,  for  without  it  the  King,  who  theoretically 
can  do  no  wrong,  would  be  answerable  for  his  own  acts.  On  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Brand  supporting  these  doctrines,  the  Opposition  thought 
themselves  secure  of  a  majority.  But  so  great  was  the  royal  influ- 
ence, so  strong  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  that  they  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  more  than  thirty.  A  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament followed  on  the  27th  of  ApriL  And  as  the  King,  in  the 
speech  with  which  Parliament  was  closed,  appealed  as  it  were  to  the 
coBBtltuencies  for  the  vindication  of  his  conduct,  the  personal  loyalty 
of  the  people,  combined  with  their  attachment  to  the  old  cry  of 
Church  and  State,  placed  the  ministry  in  possession  of  a  majority 
which  secured  its  permanence. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  Grenville  ministry  it  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pursue  the  warlike  policy  of  its  predecessors,  oontiiMiatioa 
and  had  exhibited  an  incapacity  which  might  have  oftiMwar. 
been  expected  from  so  mixed  a  body  acting  upon  com-  ^*^^' 
poldon,  and  in  contradiction  to  its  preconceived  ideas  of  policy.  The 
renewed  war  which  at  once  followed  upon  the  cessation  of  the  nego- 
tiations undertaken  by  Fox  was  on  this  occasion  directed  towards  a 
new  enemy.  We  have  seen  the  contempt  with  which  Bonaparte  habi- 
tually re^urded  Prussia:  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  wilfully 
directed  to  drive  that  country  into  war,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  it  was  this  unjustifiable  conduct  which  gave  the  first  obvious 
proof  of  the  changed  character  of  his  policy,  and  roused  that  animo- 
sity, not  of  the  Court,  but  of  the  people  assaulted,  which  finally  ^ 
caused  his  ruin.  All  his  late  acts  had  tended  to  the  detriment  of 
Prussia.  By  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  the  constitution  of  Qer- 
many,  in  which  Prussia  might  at  all  events  have  claimed  some  voice, 
was  entirely  changed ;  French  fortifications  had  been  raised  on  the 
(German  side  of  the  Bhine  at  Mayence,  and  the  fortress  of  Wesel  had 
been  re-established;  the  very  bribe  with  which  the  apparent  Mend- 
ship  of  Prussia  had  been  secured  had  been  tampered  with.  Hanover, 
which  in  the  winter  had  been  given  in  fall  possession  to  Prussia,  was 
in  June  without  scruple  offered  to  England ;  as  a  sort  of  counterpoise 
to  the  Bhenish  Confederation,  the  Sang  of  Prussia  had  been  invited 
by  Napoleon  to  form  a  Confederation  of  the  North ;  but  he  soon  found 
how  illusory  the  offer  was,  for  he  was  everywhere  practically  thwarted 
by  the  diplomacy  of  the  French.  The  people  even  more  than  the  Court 
had  smarted  imder  the  disgrace  of  the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn;  and  when 
Napoleon  showed  the  temper  in  whicik  "hft  VDi«!ii!^^<^  \x^  \s^vjs&5S5^\&l 
Qenanay, — by  the  apprehension  On.  aiifeu\;t«\  \,QWCL'^\icis2^  Oosxsrr^n< 
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i  \iy  Frencb  troops)  of  the  bookseller  Palm,  and  his  cold- 
ilooded  murder  on  the  cUarge  merely  of  selling  a  book  exciting  the 
iiatcdwdMrH  DUtional  feeling  of  Oemmny, — the  popolar  anger  greir 
"n?*  ^'^  ^"'i^  ^'^^  ""*  ^^8  of  Prussia  waa  obliged  to  set 

H.  I,  itsi  with  some  energy,  especially  when  the  young  Queen 
jut  heiMlf  prominently  forward  ss  the  leader  of  the  national  war 
xr^.    A  declaration  of  war  villi  France  was  the  consequence. 

But  it  waa  loo  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Tlic  French  army,  coiiBide> 
tbly  more  numerous  than  any  troops  Prussia  could  bring  againgt  it, 
was  already  in  Franconia,  a  few  marches  from  the  frontier.  There 
nas  no  time  to  put  to  good  account  the  istrong  national  feeling  which 
had  been  eioited,  Prassia  could  rdy  upon  its  army  alone,  and  though 
•rtrong  in  the  military  reminiscencea  of  the  Great  Frederick  and  ad- 
niiably  appointed,  the  Prueeian  troopa  had  never  seen  war;  the 
lenerals  were  old  men  wadded  to  obsolete  traditionB,  while  the  King, 
11  his  aniiety  to  please  Napoleon,  had  even  gone  bo  far  as  to  discharge 
m— ^-iPBin'  many  of  his  troopa  in  the  previooa  year.  The  consequence 
otrnuiu.  (,f  ajj  cnooirater  between  such  an  army  and  the  veterans 
orSapoleonniiglit  have  been  foreseen.  The  oatastrophe  was  hastened 
by  the  bad  arrangements  of  the  generals.  The  King  and  hia  Court  and 
crowds  of  c!ithusia.=tk  nobility  were  with  the  army,  hut  the  chief 
command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  an  old  man  put 
seventy.  Anjionstoincorporatethe  troopa  ofHesse-Cassel,  he  repeated 
the  error  of  the  Austrians  of  the  piBvioas  year,  and  advancing  far 
beyond  the  Elbe,  which  forms  the  only  good  line  of  defence  of  which 
Prussia  con  boast,  he  took  np  a  position  between  Eisenach  and  Weimar, 
covered  by  the  Thuiingian  Forest,  behind  which  the  French  could 
make  any  dispodtions  for  the  assault  they  pleased.  The  mistake  was 
much  too  obvious  to  escape  the  eyes  of  Napoleon.  His  army  passed 
rapidly  through  the  defiles  which  lead  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Saal,  and  proceeding  down  the  course  of  that  river,  interposed  them* 
selves  between  Brunswick  and  the  Elbe.  PeroeiTing  too  late  his 
false  position,  the  Duke  attempted  to  withdraw  towards  Uagdebui;^ 
With  the  laiger  portion  of  hia  army  he  found  himself  stopped  near 
Auerstadt  as  he  approached  Nanmbooig  on  the  Saal,  by  the  division 
of  Davonst,  while  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  with  a  smaller  division 
Bjjy,^  of  the  army,  who  was  to  have  followed  him,  waa  fallen 

'"».  upon  and  overwhelmed  at  Jena  by  Napoleon  himself 

<M.  14,  lui.      ^y^  ^^  greater  part  of  his  army.     Beaten  back  from 
AoerBtadt,  Bninflwick  retired  towards  Weimar,  only  to  meet  the 
'  'VM  of  Hohenlohe'B  army  an4  ftvtai  -roWAwa  ■so^wor.  -fiia 
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troops  were  involved  in  the  disaster,  the  whole  Prussian  army  was 
broken  and  destroyed,  and  that  one  day's  defeat  drew  with  it  the  de- 
stniction  of  the  monarchy.  Such  fugitive  detachments  as  still  kept 
together  were  one  by  one  destroyed,  and  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  in 
triumph  (Oct  27). 

The  temporary  annihilation  of  Austria  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  Prussia  at  Jena,  had  made  Napoleon  master  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
rapid  expansion  of  his  ambition ;  each  new  success  seemed  to  supply 
him  with  a  new  starting-point  for  further  schemes.  His  mind,  in  spite 
of  its  practical  character,  hod  a  strong  tendency  towards  romance ; 
as  in  his  youth  he  had  been  fired  with  the  idea  of  a  great  Eastern 
monarchy,  so  now,  as  circumstances  had  been  favourable  to  him,  the 
idea  of  repeating  the  r61e  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  his  mind. 
Already,  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope,  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  and  in  the  creation  of  vassal  kingdoms,  he  had  shown  his 
wish  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  that  great  ruler.  The  idea  was  con- 
firmed by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  and  strengthened  by  a  petition 
from  one  of  his  armies  that  he  would  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
the  West  Russia  was  the  only  opponent  left  upon  the  Continent. 
If  Russia  could  be  either  conquered  or  won  over,  not  only  would  he 
have  been  in  truth  the  Western  Emperor,  but  he  would  have  the 
means,  as  he  believed,  of  wreaking  his  vengeance  upon  his  detested 
rival  England,  which  still  refused  to  yield  to  his  ascendancy.  Already 
in  fact,  he  believed  that  this  vengeance  was  in  his  grasp.  ^^  ^^^^ 
On  the  21st  of  November  he  issued  the  extraordinary  Deer««. 
measure  known  as  the  Berlin  Decree.  Even  during  "•^•**'"®'- 
the  negotiations  with  Fox  he  had  insisted  upon  Prussia  closing  agaiust 
English  traffic  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  The  measure  had 
not  been  a  success,  400  Prussian  vessels  had  been  seized  in  reprisal, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  North  Qerman  rivers  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  That  blockade  had  been  real  But  the  Emperor  now,  as 
he  said  by  a  just  use  of  the  law  of  retaliation  (while  he  was  unable 
with  safety  to  place  a  single  ship  upon  the  ocean),  declared  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  Isles  were  in  a  state  of  blockade,  forbad  on  the 
part  of  all  his  dependent  countries  any  commerce  or  correspondence 
with  them,  declared  every  subject  of  England  found  in  a  country  occu- 
pied by  French  troops  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  all  English  merchandise, 
even  all  private  property  of  Englishmen,  con&a<^\.^^  ^^S)k»&nr^s^ 
eBt&hhahed  what  ia  known  as  the  Contmentfil  ftT^^cni*   'V\.\s5wsq3sA. 
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under  three  disadyantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  absolutely 
impracticable,  Europe  could  not  be  supplied  without  England,  as 
Napoleon  himself  found  in  the  course  of  the  year  when  he  authorized 
the  clothing  of  his  own  army  with  English  cloth ;  secondly,  it  enabled 
England  by  retaliatory  measures  to  destroy  every  mercantile  marine 
in  Europe  except  its  own ;  thirdly,  it  was  so  distressing  and  vexatious, 
and  interfered  so  wantonly  both  with  private  proi>erty  and  the  supply 
of  necessaries  for  the  people,  that,  more  than  anything  else  that  Napo- 
leon did,  it  excited  popular  indignation  against  him,  and  tended  to 
his  downfall.  And  yet  it  was  not  without  a  certain  plausible  excuse, 
which  rested  on  the  difference  then  existing  between  the  laws  of  war 
as  carried  on  by  land  and  upon  the  sea.  By  land  the  property  of  an 
enemy  was  not  considered  lawful  prize  unless  it  belonged  to  the 
hostile  government  itself ;  by  sea  the  property  of  peaceable  merchants 
was  Hable  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  By  land  no  one  was  con- 
sidered a  prisoner  of  war  unless  taken  with  arms  in  his  hand ;  by  sea 
the  crews  of  merchantmen  were  imprisoned  as  well  as  those  of  armed 
vessels.  The  second  point  which  formed  Napoleon's  excuse  was  the 
extension  given  by  England  to  the  right  of  blockade.  These  two 
points  afforded  the  pretext  under  which  the  Decree  was  promulgated, 
and  was  declared  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  French  Empire,  till 
England  should  recognize  the  laws  of  war  to  be  the  same  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  should  consent  to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to 
fortified  towns  actually  invested  by  a  sufficient  force.  In  issuing  lus 
Decree,  then.  Napoleon  put  on  a  specious  appearance  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  took  upon  himself  the  part  which  he  was  fond 
of  assuming,  that  of  champion  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  English. 

The  necessity  under  which  England  as  a  belligerent  lay  of  em- 
ploying to  the  full  the  power  which  usage  gave  it  of  necessity 
inflicted  considerable  inconvenience  upon  neutral  powers.  The 
retaliatory  measures  which  the  Government  thought  it  wise  to 
take  still  further  injured  the  neutrals,  and  threatened  almost  to 
(Men  iB  annihilate  the  American  trade.    A  series  of  orders  in 

***"*°-  Council  was  issued,  extending  from  January  to  Novem- 

ber 1807.  By  the  first  of  these  orders  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
trade  between  any  ports  in  the  possession  of  France,  or  of  ha  allies 
if  under  her  controL  By  the  second,  issued  in  November,  after  the 
extension  of  the  Continental  system  to  the  Mediterranean,  general 
reprisals  were  granted  against  the  goods,  ships,  and  inhabitants  of 
Tuscan  J,  Naples,  Dalmatia,  axiji  \]![i<&  Ionian  Islands.    By  the  third. 
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all  ports  from  which  the  flag  of  England  was  excluded  were  declared 
Jn  blockade,  aU  trade  in  their  produce  unlawful,  and  their  ships  a 
prize,  while  aU  vessels  carrying  certificates  of  origin  (a  measure  which 
Napoleon  had  insisted  upon  to  prevent  evasion  of  his  system)  were 
declared  liable  to  capture.  By  the  fourth,  another  plan  of  evasion 
was  forbidden ;  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  was 
declared  illegal,  because  the  French  had  managed  to  preserve  much 
of  their  commerce  by  fictitious  sales,  enabling  them  to  continue  their 
bnsinesB  under  neutral  flags.  The  Americans  were  the  chief  sufferers 
by  these  orders,  and  the  irritation  already  felt  by  them  xhejr  efl«et 
was  so  increased  that  it  ultimately  ripened  into  war.  oaAmeric*. 
Their  two  special  grievances  were  the  constant  search  of  their  vessels 
for  deserters,  and  the  refusal  of  the  British  authorities  to  recogniise 
their  customhouse  arrangements.  By  the  English  law  as  then  exist- 
ing an  English  subject  could  not  get  rid  of  his  nationality.  But 
America  was  full  of  English  and  Irish  emigrants  and  deserters  from 
English  ships,  and  the  Americans  had  the  constant  mortification  of 
seeing  even  their  war-ships  stopped  and  searched,  and  the  asylum 
of  their  flag  violated  by  the  apprehension,  under  the  rough  justice  of 
English  naval  officers,  of  many  of  their  best  seamen.  By  the  neutral 
laws  direct  trading  between  the  colony  of  a  belligerent  and  its 
mother  country  was  forbidden,  but  neutrals  might  trade  for  their 
own  supply  with  the  colonies.  More  than  this,  if  they  imported 
from  the  colonies  more  than  they  wanted  they  might  re-export  it 
even  to  the  mother  countiy ;  the  proof  of  a  hcma,  jide  interrupted 
voyage  was  the  payment  of  the  customhouse  dues  in  the  ports  of 
the  neutral.  But  these  dues  were  in  America  paid  not  in  money  but 
in  bonds,  which  were  cancelled  when  the  goods  were  re-exported. 
The  payment  of  goods  was  therefore  fictitious,  and  English  officials 
refused  to  recognize  them.  The  irritation  produced  by  these  two 
causes  was  but  slightiy  allayed  by  negotiations  in  1809,  and,  as  will 
be  subsequently  mentioned,  the  people,  especially  the  Southerners, 
forced  the  States  into  war  in  1812. 

To  enable  Napoleon  to  carry  out  his  idea  either  of  a  Western 
Empire  or  of  the  complete  annihilation  of  English  tiade  it  was 
necessary  that  war  with  Russia  should  continue.  As  a  means  for 
injuring  that  power  he  had  already  held  out  hopes  of  restoration  of 
liberty  to  Poland,  and  in  December  he  was  received  as  a  national 
saviour  at  Warsaw ;  but  some  remnant  of  the  Prussian  army  had 
formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  the  Ciax,  «sA'&eD^!i^DSGL^\&.  ^t^^Ts^^ 
Moand  ot  the  combined  armies,  refuBed  to^^e>2kift'STfcTks3cL^"Ksioa^ 
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time  in  their  new  quarters.    Napoleon  had  again  himself  to  take  the 
field.    The  allies  fell  hack  northwards  to  Eylau,  not  far 
Eyian.  from  Konigsherg,  and  there,  on  the  7th  of  February, 

Peb.  7, 1807.  ^^  fought  a  great  battle,  which,  for  almost  the  first 
time,  the  French  could  not  claim  as  a  victoiy.  Their  exhaustion  was 
great.  Three  times  within  seven  months  fresh  conscriptions  had 
been  ordered  in  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Russians  at  Eylau  gave 
rise  to  well-grounded  hopes  that  the  chance  of  checking  Napoleon 
had  arrived,  but  money  and  reinforcements  of  troops  were  sorely 
wanted. 

But  at  this  critical  moment  the  Qrenville  ministry  exhibited  to  the 
ineapMity  of  ^"^  ^^  incapacity  for  carrying  on  war.  The  Emperor  of 
tiM  oroiTiii*  Bussia  was  told  that  he  need  expect  no  great  assistance 
''*"*'*^'  from  England,  and  money  was  doled  out  to  him  with 

ridiculous  parsimony.  There  was  indeed  in  England  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  necessities  of  a  great  war.  Since  the  time  of 
Marlborough  and  Queen  Anne  the  idea  of  war  on  a  large  scale,  except 
upon  the  sea,  seemed  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  the  minds  of 
the  public  men  of  the  country.  Even  the  great  successes  of  Chatham 
had  depended  principally  upon  his  good  fortune  in  securing  the 
alliance  of  Frederick  the  GresCt,  and  now  all  the  resources  of  England 
were  frittered  away  in  a  ridiculous  series  of  small  expeditions.  When 
a  concentration  of  troops  and  a  frank  and  open-handed  assistance 
to  its  allies  might  have  saved  Europe,  the  English  Government 
taught  them  by  its  conduct,  that  while  urging  them  to  fight  it  would 
practically  desert  them  at  the  moment  when  its  assistance  was 
wanted,  and  spend  its  men  and  money  on  such  frivolous  expeditions 
as  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres,  Alexandria,  or  upon  the  Dardanelles. 
These  were  the  three  military  projects  of  the  Grenville  ministry. 

In  1806  the  English  had  recaptured  from  the  Dutch  the  Cape  of 
fizDediti  n  to  ^^^  Hope.  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  commanded  the 
Buanoi  Ayroi.  fleet,  without  Orders  from  Government,  determined  upon 
""^  **°^*  a  similar  assault  upon  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 

and  proceeded  to  capture  Buenos  Ayres.  He  thence  wrote  home  a 
triumphant  letter  calling  upon  the  English  merchants  to  come  to  the 
magnificent  new  market  he  had  opened.  His  triumph  was  of  short 
duration.  The  colonists  rallied  under  command  of  a  French  colonel, 
the  city  was  recaptured,  and  the  troops  compelled  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  In  February  1807,  3000  men  were  sent  out  under 
Bii  Samuel  Auchmuty  to  assist  Popham.  Too  late  to  save  Buenos 
ijiWy  lie  attacked  and  ca^tvu^  '^ou^A'^id&Q,    Before  his  success 
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was  known  firesh  leinfoieeinentB  were  sent  out  under  Gtonezal 
^ .  Whitelocke,  with  orders  to  assume  the  chief  command,  and  with 
Popham's  forces  recapture  Buenos  Ayres.  The  attempt  was  a 
dii^racefal  fedlure ;  the  troops  were  ordered  to  enter  the  city  with 
unloaded  muskets,  and  to  rendezvous  in  the  central  square.  The 
effect  of  so  strange  an  attempt  at  street  fighting  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. From  the  side-streets,  housetops,  and  barricades  thrown  up 
across  the  roads,  a  destructiye  fire  was  kept  up.  Though  Auchmu^ 
met  with  some  success,  by  nightfall  2500  of  the  English  were  either 
killed  or  prisoners,  and  Whitelocke  was  glad  to  accept  the  freedom 
of  the  prisoners  botii  of  the  present  engagement  and  of  the  past  year, 
and  to  withdraw  his  troops,  surrendering  Monte  Video  and  all  he 
had  conquered.  In  the  judgment  of  the  court  martial  which  tried 
Whitelocke  he  was  held  totally  unfit  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  any 
military  capacity  whatever,  and  the  popular  voice  changed  his  name 
to  General  Whitefeather. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  great  European  war  the  friendship 
of  Turkey  had  been  a  constant  object  with  the  great  ^^^^  dtoiwM 
powers.     The  ambassadors  from  Russia,  France,  and  wuracaiBrt 
England  had  used  all  their  powers  of  persuasion  and  ^'""^ 
menace  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  Sultan.    Before  the  end  of 
the  year  1806  the  threats  of  Russia  had  had  the  effect  of  driving  the 
Sultan  to  the  friendship  of  France,  and  the  Forte  had  declared  war 
with  Russia  just  after  the  battle  of  Jena.    Wanting  his  troops  fox 
the  defence  of  his  own  country,  and  being  at  that  time  in  close 
friendship  with  England,  Alexander  requested  the  English  Qovem- 
ment  to  take  charge  of  his  interests  at  the  Turkish  capital,  and 
despatch  a  fleet  to  oblige  Selim  to  give  up  his  friend-  ^^^^j^  ^ 
ship  with  France.    The  plan,  being  one  which  could  tiMDanuaeuas. 
be  earned  out  by  the  navy,  suited  the  policy  of  the  '**'  "°^' 
Grenville  Government,    and    orders  were  sent  to  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  then  cruising  off  Cadiz,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Dar- 
danelles.    He  was  not  allowed  to  choose  his  own  commander, 
but  received  orders  from  home  to  appoint  Sir  John  Duckworth. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  managed  than  the  expedition.    CoUing- 
wood  had  given  strict  charge  to  Duckworth  not  to  be  drawn  into 
negotiations.    But  when  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  that 
time  almost  unfortified,  was  forced,  Duckworth,  forgetful  of  Colling- 
wood's  advice,  suffered  himself  to  be  entangled  in  negotiations. 
Sebastiani,  the   French    ambassador,  aiou&ed  \i\i^  \A\£C^Rst  ^*l  "^^ 
Tnrka,  and  inatracted  them  in  the  best  masmfix  ol  ioiNhi'^YCi^  "^«^ 


•"^^  "Pon  K^'^^t  of  %5^   r"^**  **ve  b^    S**" 
«  WhiteL.v!r^"»-    It  wa»  imj  !l    ^"o*  of  food  »   ^^  •'»'•  to 

"» Ango^r  isoV^l   "^^  'o«  thef  Jfe'*  Proved  to^  7^!^  ^ 

"•ere  was  an  E„„,^' ^ow'eTer,  wL  TJ  -^'P^esiad  bee«        ®  ^ttleof 

"»  Calabria  in  j„,     '^"^  "^^^tence^f  !f  ^^®^  John  sl^  *^*  "l«nd 

forces  at  Stewart'«      ^^"^"'^  fievnt,       '^o'»  tie  hatti!^**^ded 

of  the  Engiiah^  afi".  T*^  i«to  Sh  f  ^'*'  *hf  ^'f«^     The 
peasantry.  *"«  *  ^^^gthened!^""'.  hands  on  tb!    '•^««'tof 

T^«  ««en.pt  n^ade  at  tb    .  "  ''^  ""o  ^S'T *^* 

E^".'^     Sr^-orSTj^-Pha^-aeo  ""* 


"«8c  anniLilated  htTrr*  ®^  V  the  naZ:     ""^^^^     nl  ^^^^  o 
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gnat  leigmng  houses,  and  had  pioved  a  fj&tal  obstacle  to  the  forma- 
\^Aan.  of  loyal  coalitions  for  a  general  poipose.    It  is  to  this  that  may 
"be  traced  the  failure  of  united  e£F6rt  in  the  last  war,  and  the  terrible 
wrerses  which  both  Austria  and  Prussia  had  undergone ;  England  had 
jjir  In  the  same  spirit  just  been  frittering  away  its  strength  in  attempts 
If  to  secure  the  mastery  of  the  sea^  and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
^   foar  her  trade ;  thus  left  without  the  assistance  they  had  a  right  to 
jr    demand,  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land  (June  14).    It  was  now  the  turn  for  Russia  to  seek  its  own  ends, 
{    and  to  secure  them  by  deserting  its  allies.    Disgusted  with  the  luke- 
I     warm  assistance  a£Fbrded  by  England,  attached  to  the  principles  of 
the  Armed  Neutrality,  and  eager  to  carry  on  its  schemes  of  aggression 
against  Turkey,  the  Czar  allowed  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  flatter- 
ing offers  of  Napoleon.    The  Emperor  had  found  his  difficulties 
increase  with  his  empire ;  he  had  discovered  that  the  Russians  were 
more  difficult  to  conquer  than  the  Austrians  or  Prussians,  and  he 
was  now  willing  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  Czar  and  his 
assistance  against  England  by  an  arrangement  by  which  Alexander 
fhould  be  Emperor  of  the  East,  while  he  kept  for  himself  the  envied 
position  of  Emperor  of  the  West. 

The  meeting  between  the  Emperors  took  place,  as  upon  neutral 
ground,  on  a  raft  in  the  middle  of  the  Niemer  at  TiLedtt.  ^'I  hate  the 
English  as  you  do,"  Alexander  is  reported  to  have  said.  "  Then,*'  re- 
plied Napoleon, ''  peace  is  made ; "  and  the  two  Emperors  set  to  work 
to  arrange  Europe  according  to  their  own  fancies,  upon  the  common 
basis  of  dislike  to  England,  and  under  the  showy  pretext  of  checking 
her  overweening  pride  upon  the  sea.  As  Russia  was  fighting  not 
for  herself  but  for  her  allies,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ^^^^  ^ 
was  all  that  was  wanted  between  her  and  France,  and  nutt. 
of  course  the  lately  conquered  King  of  Prussia  had  to  ^"^  ^'  "^^' 
pay  the  price  of  the  treaty,  the  terms  being  chiefly  in  favour  of 
France.  Prussia  was  deprived  of  all  its  provinces  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  of  its  Polish  possessions.  The  former 
were  incorporated  with  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  a  part  of  Hanover,  to 
form  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  was  given  to  Jerome  Bona- 
parte ;  the  latter  were  formed  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  given  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  one  province  only  excepted, 
which  was  given  to  Russia,  nominally  to  cover  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  All  the  alterations  which  Napoleon  had  effected  in  Europe 
were  accepted ;  the  Duchies  of  Oldenburg  onA.  'i&A«^«i^\a%  ^«& 
leetored  to  their  possessoTB,  on  the    condHaoii  >2a»Jt  >2!£ift  "^^rk^^ 
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AonM  bold  tliiar  pcsto  till  the  eonclimoi]  of  a  general  pwei 
^(otA  KtA  Ihe  QeniAii  pcorinon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hie 
wen  KeCoied  to  Pnusa,  fant  ■  militarj  road  was  allowed  to  Sa 
thiongh  Sile^  to  afford  the  Saion  Prince  access  to  Ma 
dominiima  Pnmia  vas,  bowevftr,  to  acknowledge  the  Beilm 
D«ei«e,  to  t«iiiM  it*  troop*  to  IJ.OOO  men,  to  pay  rcann 
SBfiOOfiOO  of  noaaj,  xa  additjon  to  the  charges  of  the  war,  amannt- 
ing  to  about  JESOflOOfiOO,  and  to  leave  Berlin  and  its  chief  fortnues 
in  the  hands  of  the  Freoch  till  the  debt  vas  paid  ;  as  the  yeadj 
revenue  of  Pnuaja  was  not  much  more  than  ;£3,000,000,  thia  po- 
nused  to  be  for  smna  time. 

Bat  the  teal  point  of  the  treaty  was  ite  secret  articles,  wliitli 
•wMutidM  were  dimly  sospected  at  the  time,  and  the  eiiit- 
•ftuuuir.  ence  of  which  has  subsequently  been  fully  provai 
By  these  articles,  if  England  had  not  consented  by  the  1st  of 
November  to  conclude  peace  —  recognizing  that  the  flags  of  all 
Powers  ought  to  enjoy  an  eq_ual  and  perfact  independence  on  tie 
aeaa,  and  restoring  all  conquests  won  bom  France  or  its  aih» 
since  I80G — Rasaia  wss  to  make  common  cause  with  France  ogainit 
het,  and  oblige  the  Courts  of  Lisbon,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen 
to  join  in  the  alliance.  In  exchange  for  thia,  which  was  to  wreak 
Napoisoa'a  rcngeunce  upon  England,  it  was  edpnlated  that  if  tlie 
Porte  did  not  accept  the  mediation  of  France,  France  would  make 
common  cause  with  Bussia  againat  the  Forte,  and  would  agree  to 
take  &om  the  Turks  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Constantinople  and 
Ronmelio.  Napoleon  had  thna  thrown  over,  for  hia  own  advantage,  the 
Polea,  on  whose  hopes  of  liberty  he  had  traded,  and  the  Turks,  whom 
he  had  induced  to  declare  war  with  Rnssis;  Spain  and  Portn^  were 
left  open  to  his  ambition ;  Sweden  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
BuBsia,  which  was  likewise  rid  of  all  difficnlty  from  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  Alexander  has  an  appearance  of  extreme  treachery, 
omtaittf  Only  a  few  days  before  he  had  written  to  the  Engliah 
**""*"■  King  that  "there  was  no  aalvation  to  himaelf  or  to 
Europe  but  by  interminable  reBistance  to  Bonaparte ;"  moreover,  he 
did  not  refuse  to  accept  a  considerable  portion  of  the  territories  of  his 
ally  the  King  of  Pruaaia.  Hia  epokgists  aaaert  that  his  readiness  (o 
accept  Napoleon'a  terma  waa  asaumed  to  afford  him  an  opportonity 
for  strengthening  bimaelf  for  future  opposition  to  French  aggrandize- 
ment More  probably  he  waa  led  away,  ijartly  hy  hia  peculiar  enthu- 
■  ■■  '  neMment,wMchmade^Bni^t\Ai\»^iB.-^e'i^\<D^t*B»s*>KMB. 
nf  peace  andm  tti%  Tewnoo^enusoJi  Ql"S™«.i«,»s^ 
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partly  by  an  undercurrent  of  ambition  whicb  laid  him  open  to  offers 
secniing  him  the  acquisition  of  Poland^  and  the  command  both  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas. 

Already,  before  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  information 
had  been  brought  to  Canning,  our  Foreign  Minister,  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
that  the  fleets  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  were  to  be  of  the  peace 
taken  by  the  French  and  used  for  an  assault  upon  •'™^**- 
England.  The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  vindicate  the  truth  of 
this  information,  and  justify  in  some  degree  the  immediate  action 
which  the  English  Government  took  upon  it.  For  although  there 
seems  to  be  proof  that  the  Danes  themselves  were  anxious  to  main- 
tain their  friendship  with  England,  it  was  more  than  probable  that 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  combined  pressure  of  Russia  and 
France.  Refusing  the  mediation  offered  by  Russia,  unless  England 
was  put  on  a  fair  footing  with  France  by  a  frank  disclosure  of  the 
nature  of  the  late  treaty,  the  English  Government  despatched  a 
squadron  to  require  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  harsh  measure,  rendered  still  harsher  by  the  courage- 
ous conduct  of  the  Danes.  Although  Copenhagen  was  unprepared 
for  an  attack,  the  demand  was  refused,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
bombard  the  city.   The  effect  of  this  step  was,  on  the  one   „  _^     ,^^ 

,        J  ^  r  1  Capture  of  tfa/i 

hand,  a  surrender  of  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  which  was  Daaiih  fleet, 
brought  to  England,  and  on  the  other,  to  make  Den-  ®*^  *• 
mark,  whatever  its  previous  intention  may  have  been,  a  close  ally 
of  France,     In  a  second  direction  the  consequences  of  the  treaty 
became  iinmediately  obvious,     Russia  demanded  of  Sweden  her  9 
adhesion  to  the  Continental  System.    Christian  lY.,  the  king  of  that    '^ 
country,  was  chivalrous  and  impetuous  to  the  verge  of  war  between 
madness.     He  refused  all  solicitations  to  forsake  his  S"iJ  "* 

,  Sweden. 

aUiance  with  England,  and  became  entangled  in  a  war  Oct.  si. 
with  France  and  Russia  at  once.  When  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
defend  his  own  country,  he  began  an  assault  upon  the  Danish  pro- 
vince of  Norway,  and  consequently  lost  all  his  territory  in  Pomerania 
and  Finland,  which  amounted  to  nearly  a  third  of  his  kingdom.  Sir 
John  Moore,  with  an  army  of  10,000  men,  were  sent  to  his  assistance, 
but  found  him  so  wild  and  unreasonable  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  sail  home  without  even  landing  his  troops.  Frightened  at  the 
eccentricities  of  their  sovereign,  the  Swedes  removed  him  from  the 
throne,  setting  up  his  uncle  in  his  place. 

In  tbe  'North,  then,  the  Treaty  of  Tilsilt  "hai^L  ^tcA-vxr.^^  *Oafc  '^^'^si^ 
which  Napoleon  had  desired.    Advantage  "bAjQi  \i^«vi  \a2&ea.  <2?l J^ 

COM.  MOM,  \?'  ^^^ 
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lombaidmont  of  Gop«nhagon,  wbicli  woa  bell  to  be  a  fresh  piwl 
fiimwrtii  "^  ^'  UwIm*  ambition  of  EDglond,  to  oblige  Aui^ 
■lwi»i*MB  SvuaU,  and  PiUMta  all  ta  decliire  war  with  EngUnd. 
MmHiISi  DvuimitIe  had  joinecl  the  French  aUiAnce,  Sv^cn 
BhrMfO.  (u^  j,^„  oompelleil  to  forego  the  friendahip  nl 
EnKlanil  But  tliera  atil)  «iiste(!  one  part  of  Europe  where  fn 
Itfrtiii  I>«m>a  waa  ttnackuuwK-dged,  and  the  blockade  of  the  CiitiA 
Ulo*  wna  Ihuii  iuoomplcta  ;  tbta  couulcy  waa  Portugal. 

N»tH.'k'on  had  loug  hod  hia  eyes  fixed  npon  tbe  PenioauU ;  bf  tk 
ra4ni«i«  Treaty  of  Tilaitt  it  had  in  fact  been  delivered  into  h" 
uiMbniL  hnndfl  as  Finlimd  into  tlio  haniU  of  Alexander.  Tlie 
roiidition  cf  tliu  Peninsula  wae  Tciy  favourable  to  hia  achenie!. 
Charlw  IV.,  n  weak  old  man,  was  on  the  throne,  governed  hy  iii 
wit'u  and  hy  hor  fftTOUrite  minister  Qodoy,  the  Prince  of  tbe  Peaofc 
In  attoDg  opposition  to  hia  father  and  to  the  Queen  waa  Ferdinand, 
tlio  Princo  of  Aaturias.  Both  partiifs  intiigued  for  the  support  of 
Napoleon,  hut  Oodoy  hod  been  able  to  offer  the  more  tempting  bait 
Napoleon  had  iudncod  tlii^  Prince  of  Aaturias  to  enter  into  com- 
munication with  regard  to  a  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  The  aeciet  correapondence  had  been  brought  to  the  know- 
tfldgp  of  the  Kinf;,  nnil  inaile  use  of  by  him  nod  his  minister  to  nfli 
a  charge  of  treason  upon  the  Prince,  and  to  imprison  him  for  having 
conapired  to  drive  hia  father  ftom  the  throne.  By  the  people  the 
story  of  the  conspiracy  wns  regarded  oa  a  calumny  of  the  minister  to 
destroy  the  Prince,  and  fearful  of  the  atorm  he  had  eicited,  Qodoy  now 
attempted  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  hia  Bon. 
ThePrince  in  his  imprisonment  waa  induced  to  write  penitential  letters, 
and  A  solemn  pardon  was  given.  But  though  the  attempt  to  remove 
the  Prince  had  thus  failed,  Godo/a  own  connection  wiUi  Napoletm, 
wno  Sad  probably  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  late  affair,  was  almoet 
immediately  shown  by  the  pubUcation,  on  the  29th  of  October,  of 
the  Treaty  of  FontaiDebleau.  This  treaty  disclosed  the  bait  with 
which  Qodoy  had  been  enabled  to  aecnre  the  alliance  of  Bonaparte. 
He  BDggeetcd  that  France  and  Spain  should  join  in  appropriating 
Fortogal  if  only  he  were  allowed  a  principality  ont  of  the  spoil.  The 
honae  of  Bragnnza  was  to  be  diaposaeaaed ;  the  northern  province  of 
Portugal  waa  to  be  given  to  the  King  of  Etmria,'  whose  own  province 
Tuscany, might  thus  be  appended  to  the  Italian  kingdom;  Qodoy 
was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  principality  of  Alentejo  and  Algarvea. 

>  Th«  repnuMiUUTo  of  ths  Botubon  Diikes  ol  !MraB.t3va.S\M 
nvc''--''  "hUwUtla  ol  Kins  "I  ^'■"■^*' ^ ''"^*^*' 
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Some  excuse  was  of  course  wanted  for  this  wanton  attack  upon 
PortugaL  It  was  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
obeyed  the  demand  addressed  to  it  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsitt,  to  close 
the  ports  of  Portugal  against  England^  to  detain  all  jfapoieon'iw©- 
Englishmen  resident  in  Portugal,  and  to  confiscate  all  text  for  war 
English  property.  Meanwhile  all  Portuguese  merchant  Po't««aL 
ships  in  the  ports  of  France  were  to  be  detained.  The  Prince  Regent  oi 
Portugal  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  demand.  He  obeyed  the 
first  order,  without  however  forfeiting  the  friendship  of  England,  which 
confessed  the  coercion  laid  upon  him.  To  the  other  two  demands  he 
also  at  length  conceded,  but  not  till  he  had  given  plentiful  warning 
to  the  English  to  withdraw  and  to  sell  their  property.  The  delay 
was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  Napoleon  the  pretext  he  wanted. 

While  negotiations  were  still  proceeding  with  Portugal,  the  real 
intention  of  the  Emperor — to  appropriate  both  that  country  and 
Spain — ^became  obvious.    For  this  purpose  nearly  30,000  French 
troops  were  to  enter  Spain,  and  40,000  more  were  assembled  at 
Bayonne.    While  Junot,  with  "the  first  army  of  the  Gironde," 
poured   through    Salamanca  (in  October  1807),  and  ,,^0^...  ^^m^y 
proceeded  to  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  domestic  enten  siMin. 
quarrels  of  the  Spanish  Court  continuing,  the  40,000  °**'"' 
men  assembled   at   Bayonne   moved   in   two  armies  into  Spain, 
and  while  apparently  preparing  to  follow  Jimot,  really  occupied 
the  line  of  mountains  north  of  Madrid,  and  cut  off  that  capital 
from  the  northern  provinces,  which  were  thus  prac-  perdinand  vn. 
tically  conquered  without  a  blow.      In  March  1808  «cc8ed» 
riots  both  in  Madrid  and  Aranjuez,  ending  in  the  oharieiiv. 
abdication    of    Charles    and   the    accession    of    Fer-   m»«*".i808. 
dinand,  gave  the  French,  now  under   the   command  of  Murat, 
an  excuse  for  crossing  the  mountains  by  the  Pass  of  ^^^t  occupies 
Somo  Sierra  and  occupying  Madrid.     By  a  series  of  Madrid, 
shameless  intrigues  Napoleon  attracted  both  Ferdinand  ^^ 

and  his  father  to  Bayonne.    Ferdinand  was  there  induced  to  restore 
the  crown  to  his  father  (May  5),  who  abdicated  a  second  „^poigon  ^^^^^ 
time,  placing  the  crown  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.   Joseph  on  the 
Napoleon  immediately  established  his  brother  Joseph       **"*' 
upon  the  vacant  throne  (June  15). 

But  the  Spaniards,  especially  the  Castilians,  were  a  people  of 
high  temper;   in  spite   of  a   century's  degradation,  iBnaet«(jeATL\&. 
certain   remembrances    of  a  former   greatneaft  \v\m.^  ^v&^ 
Bbout  them.    They  b&w  with  bcotxi  and  diB^aaX»  ^^  \3«»^asssss?^ 
conduct  of  their  own  rulers«  who  were  "hoiidMi^  \)EL«sft.  ojS^t^'^Q^s^ 
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hand  and  foot,  to  a  foreign  pnnce,  whose  very  virtues  rendered  him 
doaUj  detestable  to  them;  for  the  rale  of  the  French  meant  splendid 
luid  centralized  organization,  restraint,  self-denial,  and  wise  govern- 
ment, very  much  opposed  to  SpaiUBh  feeling.  While  their  rulers 
were  basely  truckling  to  the  invader  the  people  rose;  the  flame  of 
iosmrection  spread  fat  and  wide ;  great  liota  in  Toledo  and  Madrid 
were  followed  by  similar  eiliibitions  of  national  anger  throughout 
the  country,  and  Napoleon's  armies,  though  they  found  no  regular 
opposition,  though  intrigue  and  treachery  had  apparently  removed 
all  obstacles,  found  themaelves  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  popula- 
tion, and  masters  only  of  the  ground  on  which  they  stood.  To  meet 
this  new  dilficulty  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Emperor  had  at  once  a 
plan  ready.  Madrid  was  to  be  a  centre  from  which  should  radiate 
in  all  directions  expeditionary  armies  to  suppress  the  insurrectionB. 
opmUau  «r  Madrid  itself  resting  for  support  on  France.  To  hold 
iil^'«™i'ei  '^^  communications  between.  Madrid  and  France  there- 
item  Hidrid.  fora  became  a  prime  object.  This  work  was  intrusted  to 
litssi^s,  white  Dohesme  operated  in  Catalonia,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  out  from  Madrid  against  Valencia  under  Moncey,  and  against 
Andalusia  under  Dupont  Bessi&res,  though  hia  general  Lef^bvn 
failed  before  the  desperate  enei^  of  the  Saragossans,  thoroughly 
defeated  the  GaUician  troops  under  Blake  and  Cuesta  at  the  Rio 
Seco.  Duhesme  effected  nothing,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Qerona.  Moncey,  though  he  reached  the  town  of  Valencia  with 
success,  was  unable  to  take  it,  and  had  to  retreat  Dupont  pushed 
at  fint  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  losing  heart,  and  badly  supplied 
from  Madrid,  also  attempted  to  retreat,  was  pursued  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  with  18,000  men, 
imniitnea  ^^^'  '^^  battle  of  Baylen,  before  he  could  recroBS  lie 
uuMidiM.  Sierra  Morena.  nusucceasful,  therefore,  on  all  sides, 
"*■  ^  ^  and  though  victorious  yet  hard  pressed  upon  the  North, 

the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and  King  Joseph,  evacuating 
Madrid,  withdrew  to  France. 

Meanwhile  Jnnot'a  army  had  proceeded  direct  to  Portugal  with 
Buitotiwin"  0^*"  **  occupy  it  by  the  30th  of  November  1807.  As 
n>yKiiuidi7  Junot  approached  the  capital,  the  Prince  Begent,  acting 
btmu."'*  under  the  advice  of  Lord  Strangfotd,  the  English  am- 
■di.w,  i8or  hassador,  determined  to  leave  hia  European  dominions 
find  to  transfer  the  apparatus  and  seat  of  government  to  BraziL 
On  the  SSth  of  November  u  m«tt^  s»  V'&iWO  ^raons  were 
-'fid  bj-  the  Eogliflh  fteet  down,  tt»  1»«»-  'SteXaA  ftiS.-ft\a& 
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hardly  sailed  when  Junot  arriyed.  He  had  wished  to  stop  and 
zeoigamze  his  troops  in  Salamanca,  bnt  pressed  by  the  Emperor, 
he  hurried  forward  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  j,mofi»nny 
way,  and  marched  upon  Lisbon  with  only  a  few  ooonpiMLiaboii. 
thousand  weary  and  travel- worn  soldiers.  He  how-  ^"^•'•* 
ever  met  with  no  opposition  there,  and  after  the  manner  of 
Napoleon's  lieutenants,  at  once  set  about  Gallicizing  the  country. 
The  Portuguese  army  was  chiefly  sent  away  to  France.  The  police 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  was  well  administered,  and  though 
the  people  of  Lisbon  obeyed  unwillingly,  order  was  successfully 
maintained.  The  position  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  thus  closely 
analogous;  in  both  cases  the  people  had  been  deserted  by  their 
natural  rulers,  in  both  cases  the  consequences  were  the  same.  The 
insurrections  in  Spain  were  followed  by  similar  movements  in  Por- 
tngaL  The  people  took  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and 
a  popular  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto  under  the  influence  of  the 
Bishop. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  had  been  observed  with  enthusiastic 
admiration  by  the  people  of  England.    It  seemed  at  EnfhuiMm  in 
last  as  if  that  popular  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  SlfspiliS 
of  Napoleon,  which  had  long  been  expected,  had  arrived,  inwrrecuon. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  absence  of  central  authority  produced  its 
inevitable  effects  upon  a  country  so  ill  ruled  and  so  ignorant  of  self- 
government  as  Spain.    Ambitious  men  everywhere  laid  hold  of  the 
local  imthority,  and  irresponsible  juntas  arose.    The  provincial  feel- 
ing, always  unreasonably  strong  in  the  Peninsula,  found  full  vent. 
Junta  disputed  with  junta,  and  the  whole  country  was  involved  in 
the  wildest  anarchy.    None  the  less  the  feeling  of  the  English  people 
was  a  true  one.    Napoleon  had  reached  the  point  when  he  came  into 
collision  with  that  very  power  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  own 
success — the  power  of  the  people.    Already  his  behaviour  in  Ger- 
many had  excited  among  the  lower  classes  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
hatred  to  their  conquerors  and  of  desire  for  national  liberty;  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  insurrection  added  fresh  vigour  and  raised 
fresh  hopes  in  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  whole  Aitnrian  envoys 
of  Europe.    To  the  English  Government  the  arrival  of  ^J^J 
two  Asturian  envoys  in  the  month  of  June  seemed  to  J«a«  i808- 
offer  an  opportunity  which  had  long  been  wanted  of  giving  a  national 
and  tmselflsh  character  to  our  opposition  to  the  great  conqueror.    In 
the  course  of  time  it  afforded  also  a  battle-gtoxmA.  on.'^^^Oc^  «^»\<£a.^isv 
tiie  military  power  of  the  country  found  tootcl  Vi  tclon^  \xv\sKt^vss.  ^3^* 


»ar  irpcTQ  ■  lac^  sctle.  mud  in  ottin 
igncirini^e  '■^f  tl:e  real  Ci'ddilioii  ci  Sriaia  beEeved.  that  «  mere 
hsoiiifa!  cf  Er.gli.'h  tniope,  sided  by  the  to«siei  entanaiaam  of  the 
SfaEiati  nati'.Ti,  would  be  ihle  to  with^taiid  the  enonnoos  anniea 
S'spdei'jn  WM  rsady  to  pcnr  inlo  the  Pcnhmila.  The  srmy  st  firat 
?tnl  waa  little  better  than  in  Fipeditioniry  forre,  A  body  of  tioops 
ready  at  Cork  for  war  in  South  America  were  despatched  under  Sir 
Atibnz  Wsllesley,  at  that  time  Secretaiy  for  Iteland  ;  bat  by  bmiib 
tiiliealan»  mumaiu^ement  two  senior  officers.  Sir  Harry  Borraid, 
and  Sir  Hni^  Dalrymple,  Goremor  of  Gibraltar,  were  pat  over  hia 
head,  and  3ir  John  Moore,  who  was  despatched  with  a  second  body 
'if  troopK  to  leinforee  him,  thoogh  he  had  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  >i«th  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  also  found  himaelf  in  a  sabordisale 
pwiti'/n.  The  eipeditim  touched  fin*  at  Cornnna,  but  was  per- 
niaded  l>y  the  membent  of  the  local  junta  to  proceed  to  Portugal, 
where  they  declared  the  numerous  Spanish  army  was  already  col- 
lected, and  whither  they  promiaed  speedily  to  send  reinforcements. 
Upfm  reaching  Oporto,  however,  the  commander  found  that  there 
were  no  Spanixh  troops  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  neither  were  there 
an/  PoHngnene  tfoop"  ;  but  upon  flie  mei  ^lini^o  tlwae  appeared 
*obea  iVZ-  .1  tody  of  oWuV  WW  mTO^T^TM^Tira^wisCTi^ti, 
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whom  the  Bishop  of  Oporto  had  received  accoutrements.  With  them 
there  were  some  10,000  peasants  without  arms.  Wellesley  had  now 
a  choice  left.  He  might  land  north  of  Lisbon  and  act  against  Junot^ 
or  proceed  to  Cadiz,  and  joining  Spencer,  who  had  a  small  command 
there,  act  against  the  French  in  Spain.  He  preferred  ^euegieyi,B^ 
the  first  alternative,  and  determined  to  land  at  the  atFigaenw. 
mouth  of  the  Mondego,  near  Figueras.  He  sent  to  ^***  ^  *'^* 
Cadiz  for  Spencer's  troops,  but  fortunately  that  general,  on  hearing 
of  the  victory  of  Baylen,  had  already  determined  to  sail  for  the 
Tagus.  The  two  corps  when  joined  amounted  to  about  12,000  men. 
The  landing  of  the  English  at  the  Mondego  confined  the  operations 
to  that  tongue  of  land  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  Tagus  in 
its  south-westerly  course,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the  city  of 
Lisbon. 

Wellesley  determined  to  strike  rapidly,  and  bring  affairs  in 
Portugal  to  a  crisis  at  once.  Therefore,  although  deserted  by  the 
Portuguese  troops,  he  advanced  directly  southward  towards  Lisbon. 
Junot's  troops  were  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  temper  of  the 
people  prevented  him  from  energetic  action.  He  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  concentrate  his  troops,  and  while  this  movement  was  going 
forward  the  English  army  came  into  contact  with  one  of  his  divisions 
under  Laborde,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  the  end  of  o^^j^bat  of 
a  valley  leading  from  Obidos  to  Eorica.  Here,  after  a  Borica. 
sharp  contest,  the  French  general  found  himself  out-  '^'**-^^- 
flanked  by  the  hills  which  line  the  valley,  and  withdrew,  allowing 
Wellesley  to  proceed.  Meanwhile  Junot  had  been  continuing  his 
concentration,  and  had  collected  14,000  men  at  Torres  Vedras,  to  bar 
the  road  to  Lisbon.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Wellesley*s  superior  officer, 
had  now  arrived  at  the  coast,  and  Wellesley  begged  him  to  allow  Sir 
John  Moore's  division,  on  its  arrival  from  England,  to  land  on  the 
Mondego  river,  and  cross  the  tongue  of  land  to  the  Tagus,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  natural  line  of  retreat  into  Spain,  which  would  be  up 
the  valley  of  that  river.  He  then  proceeded  to  advance  against 
Junot.  But  Burrard,  a  commonplace  general,  disregarding  his 
advice,  determined  to  bring  Sir  John  Moore  up  as  a  reinforcement, 
and  forbad  Wellesley  to  undertake  any  offensive  movement  till  that 
general's  arrival. 

Wellesley  was  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  his  army,  which  was 
in  position  at  Vimiero.    A  little  hill  covered  the  village  to  the 
front.    On  either  side  of  it  ran  a  chain  of  heigJa.ta,ixo\3a.^\siS^^\!L'^^ 
east  a  branch  ran  off  southwards.    T\ieTe  waa  «k  ^vt^oX.  TQ^5^\^^\7^<yes^ 
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Viinieto  anj  Torres  Vedraa,  and  a  second  road  from  Torrea  Vedias 
to  a  place  called  Lourioham  nm  along  the  top  of  tbe  branch  ridge 
ctosainR  the  main  ridge.  On  the  hill  before  the  village  and  upon 
the  riilge  to  the  west  Wellesley  t(»k  np  his  position,  expecting 


to  be  attacked   on  hia  right.    But  early  on  the  2lBt  the  French 
Batuiot  came  into  view  on  the  Lourinham  road,  and  as  they 

viiiii.ro.  pressed  forward  evidently  threatened  the  left,  and  not 

^'    '  the   right,  of   the  English  position.    A  considerable 

body  of  troops  waa  therefore  laoved  Jrom  the  right  to  the  left 
ridge,  a  movement  unobserved  by  the  French,  for  the  valley 
between  the  armies  was  thickly  wooded.  Por  the  same  reason 
,1  ravine  which  rendered  the  left  wing  nearly  unassailable  was  un- 
observed by  the  French.  Junot  directed  two  main  attacks,  npoa 
the  central  hill  and  upon  the  left  ridge.  The  attack  upon  the 
1,  for  it  was  open  on  Ae  flank,  to  tW  fire  of  an 
to  ftie  Mt,  ■w'VvYc^i  W\^jeA  VtM-viB,-^  -i^  -Cwi 
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lull  when  the  strength  of  the  central  attack  was  seen;  the  left 
attack  was  rained  by  the  ravine.  Meanwhile  troops  had  been 
sent  to  torn  the  English  left  by  the  Loniinham  road  and  to  advance 
along  the  left  ridge,  which  the  French  believed  almost  unoccupied ; 
but^  as  has  been  mentioned,  it  was  now  covered  with  troops,  and 
Ferguson's  brigade  beat  the  assailants  back,  and  pursued  them  along 
the  ridge  till  he  had  wholly  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
French  army.  They  must  have  capitulated  had  not  an  unexpected 
order  arrived  to  halt.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  on  the  field 
all  day,  had  just  assumed  the  command,  and  the  change  of  leaders 
became  at  once  perceptible.  When  the  battle  was  over,  thirteen 
guns,  and  many  prisoners,  including  a  general,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  had  lost  between  2000  and  3000  men. 

The  road  to  Torres  Yedras  from  Lourinham^  on  which  the  beaten 
French  army  had  collected,  was  two  miles  longer  than  the  direct 
road  firom  Yimiero.  Wellesley  designed  to  push  forward  with  his 
victorious  army,  part  of  which  had  not  been  engaged,  to  forestall  the 
French  at  Torres  Yedras,  and  cut  them  off  from  Lisbon,  a  measure 
which,  had  Sir  John  Moore  been  landed  from  Mondego,  must  have 
completed  their  ruin.  Again  the  prudence  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
thwarted  Wellesley's  plan.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  his  army  to 
rest  in  their  old  position.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  having  thus  spoilt  a 
great  victory,  was  almost  immediately  superseded  by  the  arrival  of 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple.  Their  combined  wisdom  allowed  an  advance 
npon  Lisbon,  but  insisted  on  bringing  Sir  John  Moore  to  join  the 
army.  While  this  was  being  settled,  an  envoy  arrived  o^^^^^^ 
from  the  French  offering  to  treat,  and  finally  the  ofointrft. 
convention  known  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  ^"^  ^' 
entered  into,  in  many  points  against  Wellesley's  advice.  It  stipu- 
lated for  the  evacuation  of  Portugal,  but  for  the  transport  of  the 
whole  French  army,  with  their  guns  and  horses,  to  France.  It  was 
likewise  arranged  that  the  Russian  fleet,  at  that  time  in  Lisbon, 
should  be  regarded  as  in  a  neutral  port ;  but  as  some  English  regi- 
ments had  got  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  had  hoisted 
the  English  flag,  this  clause  was  overruled,  and  Siniavin,  the  Russian 
admiral,  with  his  fleet,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  would  calmly  watch  the 
defeat  of  his  troops  even  in  an  obscure  comer  of  Europe,  „^p^,^., 
still  less  when  their  defeat  seemed  to  thwart  the  com-  poiitioa  ta 
pleteness  of  his  system,  and  was  conneoled  m^  e^coXs^  "teNivf^. 
which  had  driven  hiB  brother  from  bia  t\vtoTL"ft.   TokO^MigpLV^^s^sssi 
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4u  Bf^awid  Pn^B  ImbwOi  the  rarfiKe  wu  glowing  with  in 
TfaCiii^Ttili  halvad,  and  tboo^  Anstm,  in  sj^te  of  the  war  agai 


g  fa«r  fin&ncee  in  a  way  which  seemeii  U 
1  hei  put,  lie  determined  to  tnn 
(b>  hll  IWMglh  ol  hit  ^^ue  apoo  the  devoted  Peninsnla.  He 
Mtthatn  toag  m  hia  fijatdriiip  with  Bnacda  existed,  so  long  as  the 
IVaw  of  Ttkitt  hrid  flm,  his  position  wa«  tolerabl;  aeeure.  Be 
thcnftn  nBew«id  hia  altiuiee  with  Bnsma  at  a  meeting  with  the 
G^E  ■>  Eiftirth  (OeL  IS),  and  aaddenlf  ordered  the  widely  Bcattend 
dWWoat  (tf  the  gnad  aimy  to  concentiate  on  Paris  preparatorf  to 
mwchiiiB  into  Spftin. 

Unooaadotu  of  the  rmaiiig  danger  and  of  the  vast  strength  of 
rnnnMH  its  C3WS1T,  the  etntnl  Jnnta  at  Madrid  went  on  with 
*•*•*■  its  ilt-MTfta:;ed  preparations  to  aecnre  the  freedom  of 

Spun,  and  with  ita  idle  boaate  ai  to  the  strength  of  the  national 
annies.  The  English  Govenunant  had  not  yet  lost  faith  in  Spanish 
UMilions,  nnr  learnt  the  abaolnte  worthlesanese  of  Spanish  generals 
and  annies ;  the  bblee  of  the  Junta  gained  credence,  and  while  all 
the  other  generals  wha  bad  gone  to  Portngal  were  recalled,  some 
Sft,O0O  men  were  intnisted  to  Sir  John  Sloore,  with  orders  to  advance 
into  Sj»in  and  .-."Ist  the  Spanish  troiips.  which  wijrc  now  occiipjing 
the  vallef  of  the  Ebio  and  dosing  the  French  frontier.  Even  bad 
the  Spanisli  troops  been  worth  an^ftbiug,  there  was  an  absurd  dis- 
proportion between  the  forces  prepared  and  the  scene  of  action  for 
which  the;  wete  intended.  Nor  did  this  weakness  fail  to  strike  mili- 
taty  men.  The  Duke  of  York,  thot^h  by  no  means  a  first-rate  general, 
called  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  wide  dissipation  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  and  the  great  distance  of  Portngal  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  to  emploj  less  than  60,000  men 
was  merely  to  wBst«  them.  The  Government  refused  to  listen  to  his 
advice.  Lord  Castlereagb,  the  War  Minister,  was  unmoved,  and  Afoore 
was  sent  forward  to  certain  &Jlare.  With  a  raw  eonmussariat,  and 
ill  supplied  with  money,  althoogh  it  was  at  that  very  time  being 
lavished  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  embarked  upon  his  dangerous 
march  through  a  coonby  where  the  roads  were  bo  had  that  his 
ac  jotB  artillery  to  reach  Salamanca  had  to  proceed  all  up  the 

iiiiMV^nMh  valley  of  the  Tagus  almost  to  Madrid  and  come  back 
Drt.  to  meet  him  at  Salamanca,  where  he  was  to  be  joined 

by  rdnfoTcementa  from  England  under  Sir  David  Baird.    Moore'a 
at  Salamanca  wa»  wtoW^  \iMifci  on.  "Ooa  lio^^issv'asni 
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that  the  Spaniah  azmiea  were  strong  enough  at  all  erents  to  retard, 
if  not  wholly  to  reaiat,  the  invasion  of  the  French.  Yet  the  grand 
army  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  hef ore  long  the  forces  collected 
upon  the  frontier  rendered  resistance  hopeless.  In  September 
anangements  were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  the  troops  coming 
from  Gkrmany  with  those  already  in  Spain,  and  eight  great  corps 
d'arm^,  commanded  by  six  French  marshals  and  G^erals  Jnnot 
and  St.  Cyr,  besides  the  Imperial  Quard,  were  collected  to  bear  down 
all  opposition. 

While  Moore  was   painfully  completing   his   concentration   at 
Salamanca,  Napoleon  himself  arrived  at  Yittoria,  and  RapoiMn 
almost   immediately  the    Spanish  troops,  which  the  ^^SL?* 
English  general  was  to  support,  were  scattered  to  the  not.  %  isot. 
winds. 

From  his  central  position  the  Emperor  was  able  to  concentrate  his 
chief  force  now  on  his  right,  now  on  his  left.    In  a  rapid  succession  of 
victories  Leffebvre  and  Soult  destroyed  the  armies  upon  x>Mtr»6ti<m  of 
the  left  and  centre  of  the  Spani^  line,  and  on  the  ttospuidi 
11th    of   November    Blake    was   entirely   ruined   at  loon  »t  icadiid. 
Espinosa.      Immediately  the  whole  strength  of   the  ^>^^"w. 
French  army  was  turned  against  the  right,  and  on  the  23rd  of  the 
same  month  Lannes  crushed  Palafox  and  Castanos  at  Tudela.    All 
the  boasted  armies  of  Spain  were  thus  swept  away  as  it  were  in  a 
moment,  and  Napoleon  advanced  upon  Madrid,  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Somo-Sierra,  and  after  some  slight  opposition  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  on  the  4th  of  December.     The  news  of  the 
defeats  of  Espinosa  and  Tudela  reached  Moore  at  Salamanca  be- 
fore his  artillery  had  joined  him.    He  resolved  to  await  its  arrival, 
and  then  to  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  although  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  nearly  400,000 
men  was  pressing  onward  rapidly  to  Madrid,  in  a  few  days  to  drive 
the  members  of  the  supreme  Junta  fugitives  to  Badajos,  the  old 
system  of  misrepresentation  was  kept  up.  Mr.  Frere,  the  English 
plenipotentiary,  had  been  persuaded  to  share  in  the  illusions  of  the 
Junta,  and  he  wrote  peremptory  letters,  urging  Moore  to  advance,  and 
to  rally  the  Spanish  armies  around  him  behind  the  Tagus.  But  news 
had  at  length  reached  Moore  that  those  Spanish  armies  did  not  exist ; 
the  national  excitement  he  had  been  taught  to  expect  was  nowhere 
visible,  and  he  presently  heard  that  the  capital  itself  was  in  the 
hands  of  Napoleon.  For  25,000  or  30,000  Eii^\i?3cL^Q\!iiKw^\si  ^^^g^^^tR 
the  grand  army  with  Napoleon  at  its  lie&Ci  "waa  «fliK^^  Tv^^soli'^^ 
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ifaeir  ntieat  «<■  a  — Kgt  of  iMMMity.  But  Moora  detemuced  be- 
^  /^,  tore  Rtnoting  to  relieve  if  possible  the  pressure  apoo 

■•■■'I  MnM.  ihe  soiitL  of  Spain,  by  piuUng  forward  against  Sodt 
and  tlueatening  tlie  Frcudi  eommnixicatioiis  with  France.  In 
acting  thoB  be  judged  that  Napoleon  was  far  more  likelj  to  direct 
his  efTotta  against  tbe  English  force  than  to  spend  his  time  in 
Bubduing  tiie  eouthem  provinces,  which  would  easily  fall  into  bis 
hands  afterwards  He  therefore  adranoed  towards  tbe  Cairion 
river,  where  Sou]t  had  collected  his  army.  The  measure  Bacceeded 
Napoleon  heard  of  tbe  advance  on  the  Slat ;  diamissisg  all  thought 
of  the  Spaniards,  he  checked  tbe  fiirther  advance  of  his  troops,  and 
turned  aU  his  attention  to  cnuhing  the  English,  On  receipt  of  the 
news  that  Napoleon  had  left  Madrid,  Moore,  who  had  been  hopiiig 
to  strike  a  blow  before  the  arrival  of  Napoleon,  at  once  began  liis 
retreat.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Sonlt,  while  Napoleon, 
forcing  the  passes  of  tbe  Goadaiama,  which  were  deep  in  snow, 
came  up  from  tbe  south  upon  his  flank.  The  retreat  waa  attended 
with  great  difEcultj.  Moore's  troops  were  young,  tbe  subordination 
was  not  perfect,  and  tbe  enemy  pressed  him  close;  and  at  length, on 
the  Ist  of  January,  Napoleon  and  Soutt  formed  a  junction  ii> 
Aatorga,  and  their  combined  amiy  amounted  to  70,000  men.  In 
ten  days  Napoleon  had  moved  Ln  the  depth  of  winter  60,000  men 
across  200  miles  of  hostile  country.  But  Moore's  rapidity  had 
spoilt  the  eflect  of  even  this  stupendous  match ;  be  had  already 
passed  Astorga. 

There  news  reached  the  Emperor  of  the  approaching  declaration 
of  war  from  Austria,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  tbe  com- 
■tpoiaon  mand  t«  Soult.     Some    of  bis  troops  he  took  with 

iHTu  B(«iii.  i]im  .  ijTit  Soult  himself,  and  Ney,  who  supported  him, 
still  commanded  upwards  of  60,000  men,  by  whom  tbe  panrnit  was 
recommenced.  Amid  many  scenes  of  disorder  the  Ei^lish  army 
punned  its  career  towards  Vigo,  where  it  waa  expected  that  the 
fleet  would  be  ready  to  receive  it.  But  information  was  brought 
that  tbe  harbour  was  not  fit  for  the  embarkation  of  troops.  The  l^e 
of  retreat  was  therefore  changed  to  Corunna.  At  Lugo,  so  close  was 
the  pntHoit  that  Moore  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  for  battle, 
and  the  troops,  though  they  had  suffered  much  and  become  dis- 
orderly in  retreat,  at  once  showed  Uiat  their  spirit  was  unbroken. 
To  the  number  of  16,000  they  formed  willingly  and  regularly  in 
array  of  battle.  But  as  tbe  French  did  not  attack,  and  aa  the 
nippUea  wsnJd  not  permit  ol  x[u»e  tbui  oaa  w««A  \«.xiXft,'en'i  wroij 
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being  now  concentrated  and  enconiniged^  Mooie  marched  off  at 
niglit,  and  resumed  his  coarse  towards  the  sea.  Although  the 
movement  was  executed  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm,  and  though 
80  much  disorganization  followed  that  the  loss  between  ^^^^^^  tu/Sbm 
Lugo  and  Betangos  was  more  than  in  all  the  former  oomiw. 
part  of  the  retreat,  from  thence  to  Corunna,  the  army  '*"*  *®* 
being  collected,  marched  in  good  order.  As  they  approached  the 
port,  to  their  horror  they  discovered  that  the  fleet  had  not  arrived. 
Contrary  T^ds  were  still  detaining  it  at  Vigo, ''  and  the  last  consum- 
ing exertion  made  by  the  army  was  rendered  fruitless."  Battle  was 
after  all  necessary.  Large  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  left 
unappropriated  and  undistributed  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
though  their  armies  were  in  desperate  want,  were  found  and 
destroyed.  The  horses,  many  of  them  already  broken  down,  were 
put  to  death.  Soult's  army,  almost  as  exhausted  by  pursuit  as 
Moore's  by  retreat,  did  not  assemble  till  the  12th,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  14th  that  the  English  transports  arrived.  The  cavalry,  who 
had  lost  their  horses,  the  sick,  and  fifty  pieces  of  artillery^  were  put 
on  board,  and  preparations  made  for  covering  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops.  The  ridge  on  which  Soult's  army  was  drawn  up  over- 
looked and  commandeu  the  position  of  the  EngL'sh,  and  some 
generals  were  desirous  even  then  of  entering  into  negotiations  to 
secure  the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  army.  Moore  would  not  hear  of  it. 
It  was  determined  that  upon  the  evening  of  the  16th  the  embarka- 
tion should  take  place,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  French 
army  began  the  attack.  Even  in  the  last  hour  of  retreat  the 
English  showed  their  strength ;  the  assaults  of  the  ^^^^^ 
French  were  repulsed  on  all  sides,  and  when  night  comima. 
closed  they  were  everywhere  falling  back  in  confusion.  '^*°*  ^** 
Moore  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  the  conmiand  devolved  on 
Hope.  Had  he  known  that  Soult's  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted 
he  would  have  continued  the  strife,  and  the  disaster  of  the  French 
would  have  been  complete.  As  it  was,  he  held  it  wiser  to  embark 
the  English  army  during  the  night,  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed successfully  and  without  confusion.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  estimated  at  800,  that  of  the  French  at  between  2000  and 
3000.  But  though,  no  doubt,  the  battle  of  Corunna  was  an  English 
victory,  it  was  advantageous  only  in  allowing  the  army  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  left  the  north-west  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  north  of 
Portugal  open  to  the  French.  Sir  John  "M-oox^,  ^Vosfc  ^sJwssasiyBt 
as  a  soldier  bad  already  been  ackncwVedge^,  ^ec.o^^\  >s^  ^3^>»* 
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bfM  mi  -rnj-f-fl  *T-*-*-  iiiffwfi*^  ^^  y*  nobl;  nicceedea  in 
■aMiiMMl.  te  » lia*  tte  fasvan  tf  Oc  Frencfa  from  the  sooti  of    | 
a|M»,»<»liw>i<rf  tuMBhrfminaigimllMB  had  Bared  tke 
UtiA  aa^  ^ri  dival  !■  cn«c  «itl  a  tnUiut  TictnT7. 

1W  OanvMa  i<  OMn  ^ii  tiw  xetraa  at  Sir  John  Uoote. 
m^wioi^  «w  Mt  imdentood,  disconiaecil 
■U  Willi  Rf^  to  its  polic;  in  tlo 
llMWHecf  tb^«&i«dB  was  howeraw 
mi  rnktmHa  wbcUf  to  deeert  tliem. 
Far  llaea  m^^Im  albs  tbi  ■imnmlwai  Poita^  had  beea  hit  * 
yny  to  ita  own  aaaicfcj,  fatf  n  JSwatber  ^  John  Cisdocfc  vw 
ant  not  to  coHOMnd  tte  »tj*^A  tao^  Tlie  aimaments  whiob 
ted  t«M  ivt  to  CUia  h«n«  Ulai  to  cAet  anjtbuig  there,  collected 
atUabsK.  Uta  l\Mlagiiiaa  wmillaMglhwiae  eaoagh  to  demand  an 
,^,^,,  Ifi-gfiBTf  gcsesal  ibr tfcaar ansr,  and  Berasfoid  wae sent 

bMkiib-  oatto  taka  iha  eannand,  and  dituEomethisg  like  order 
ika  fmi^.m  «m  re-eatohliaked.  But  Napoleon  had  eomiuaiided  the 
*™''  oMiqa^  of  Ponopl,  the  tnopa  of  Victor  threatened 

it  in  the  rallej  of  the  T^o^  whUo  Sonlt  had  entered  it  from  the 
north  and  mattered  OportOa  HAfeimTig  to  act  wiQi  iosoQioient 
troops,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements,  Sir  John  Cmdock  had  wisely 
tAken  the  position  lo  defend  Lisbon  from  the  advance  of  Victor,  and 
was  BUtioned  at  Lumiar  and  SBcavem  just  above  lisbon.  It  vat 
«>iisi*T  ^°  '^'^  position  that  Wellesley  fomtd  the  English  army 

mnttm.  when  he  came  to    take  the  command  on  the  22nd 

*'^"'"°'  of  ApriL  With  his  arrival  begins  what  ia  properly 
called  the  Peninsula  War,  a  war  which,  bj  constantly  sapping  the 
strength  of  Napoleon,  b;  exhibiting  the  possibility  of  his  defeat,  and 
by  showing  him  and  his  rale,  in  opposition  not  to  a  government,  but 
to  a  people,  was  to  do  more  than  anything  else  to  complete  his  final 
overthrow. 

Bot  the  English  ministry,  even  while  continuing  the  war,  by  no 
means  regarded  it  in  this  light.  Thein  hopes  were  not  unnatuiallj 
turned  rather  to  political  coalitions  in  Europe  and  to  expeditions 
which  appeared  more  directly  to  attack  the  heart  of  the  French  empire. 
Uoieover,  political  feeling  in  England  was  strongly  excited.  Though 
~_.j  -.  there  was  a  general  desire  for  the  continuation  of  the 
aidnini  u  war,  there  was  no  imaninuty  as  to  the  meanB  of  carrying 

'"''"'  it  on,  or  as  to  the  people  by  whom  it  ahould  be  carried 

on.  Sveiy  disaster  was  exag^rated  for  political  purposes,  every 
obitgoli  thrown  in  the  way  oS  ■nainaWtiii  aKXiiio.    Q"ai  wjsSftm.  ^ 
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party  goyenunent  is  not  well  suited  either  to  great  European  com- 
binations  (because  tbe  open  hostility  exhibited  to  the  ministry  of 
necessity  gives  an  appearance  of  uncertainty  to  our  engagements)  or 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war  where  secresy  is  necessary,  and  where 
reliance  upon  those  to  whom  the  war  is  intrusted  is  required.  In 
domestic  affairs  its  effect  is  different,  and  at  this  time  the  Opposition 
was  doing  good  service  in  bringing  abuses  to  light  and  rendering 
salutary  reforms  necessary.  Early  in  the  spring  Uiey  found  grounds 
for  assaulting  the  ministry  in  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  accused  by  a  certain  militia  colonel, 
Wardle  by  name,  of  being  influenced  by  Iub  mistress,  Mrs.  Clark,  in  his 
appointments,  while  her  favour  was  said  to  be  procured  by  money. 
The  scandal  excited  was  great,  and  the  immoral  details  gg,^,^,,^  ^^ 
of  the  story  were  in  everybody's  moutL  The  inquiry  the  D«ke 
made  it  evident  that  Mrs.  Clark's  influence  had  been  •'^"*- 
used,  but  it  was  not  so  clear  that  the  Duke  had  ever  himself  acted 
otherwise  than  conscientiously.  The  majorities  in  his  favour,  how- 
ever, were  so  small,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  resign  his  office,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Before  long  his 
accuser  was  himself  sued  by  a  tradesman  for  the  price  of  goods  with 
which  he  had  furnished  a  house  for  Mrs.  Clark.  This  gave  such  an 
air  of  malice  to  the  charge,  and  displayed  Colonel  Wardle's  desire  for 
purity  in  so  strange  a  light,  that  it  greatly  lessened  the  feeling  against 
the  Duke,  who  was  before  long  restored  to  his  office. 

This  quarrel,  in  addition  to  the  case  of  Lord  Melville,  excited 
attention  as  to  the  general  purity  of  the  administration.  Consider- 
able sums  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  £20,000,000,  were  un- 
accounted for.  Nor  did  a  committee  of  inquiry,  though  it  sent  in  its 
report,  throw  much  light  on  the  matter.  But  in  March  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  sale  and  brokerage 
of  office.  Among  other  matters,  attention  was  drawn  to  patronage  in 
India,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  confessed  to  having  pur-  oiargeg  againit 
chased  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  a  friend  by  a  gift  of  an  ^^°***^*" 
Indian  writership.  Lord  Castlereagh's  frank  confession  i^^y- 
induced  the  House  to  resolve  that  no  criminating  resolution  was 
necessary.  Again  in  May  a  fresh  charge  was  brought  involving 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval  also.  They  were  charged  with 
procuring  the  election  of  a  certain  Mr.  Quintin  Dick,  and  of 
afterwards  influencing  his  vote.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  large 
majority.  None  the  less,  Romilly  remarks  in  \^  "^^TaaNx.^^ ''''  *^^ 
decMon  of  this  night,  coupled  with  some  \iVia.\.  ^ivjj^  \aX.€^^  Xs^**' 
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^•ea,  will  do  more  Uiwaidi  diiponog  Ilie  nation  in  Usost  of  i 
parliBiuetitArf  refonn  thu  all  the  (p«ecbM  tlutt  hav«  been  or  w31 
be  nude  in  popoler  anembliM."  Thii  question  of  pailiamentu; 
Kfonn  waa  now  agnin  beginning  to  oecupj  the  public  mind,  Thongh 
itill  tommanding  majoritieB,  the  Cabinet  waa  not  at  one  with  iWtt 
ud  before  the  year  waa  over  the  mimstr?  had  to  be  »eoigaiii»ei 

But  meanwhile  the  war  was  proceeding  in  ita  coone.  The  threaten- 
iDg  newa  from  An»tria  which  checked  Jfapoleon  in  his  pnimitof 
n>».iMiiii»  Moore  proved  trae.  The  cruelty  and  injosldce  of  t!» 
It  os'iSj?  attack  upon  Spam,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  people  in 
"«■  revolt,  had  strongly  eicited  the  feelings  of  aermany, 

Earnest  men  of  oil  ninka  had  enrolled  themselves  in  the  secret 
eociety  known  as  the  Tugendbund,  which  waa  shortly  to  show  iW 
strength.  The  same  feeling  of  hostility  to  Fiance  had  ehown  ilsei! 
in  irrciiBtihle  force  in  Anetrift,  emaridng  nnder  ita  repeated  diagrace^ 
There  the  Coart  and  dovemment  put  iteelf  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and  the  Archduke  Chatlea,  who  waa  regarded  as  a 
military  genius,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  liberty 
of  Europe  rested  with  the  Austrian  arms.  There  waa  no  regular 
coalition  formed,  hut  Austria  felt  that  it  could  lely  upon  the 
frii'ndahip  of  England  (although  still  nominally  at  war  with  it), 
of  Prossia,  where  the  popular  feeling  ran  high,  and  probably  enn 
of  Busaia.  Armies  nnmbering  more  than  200,000  men  were  set 
on  foot,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  Austria  declared  war  against 
Bavaria,  an  ally  of  Fiance.  The  generals  left  in  charge  of  Napo- 
leon's army  in  Qermany  somewhat  mistook  his  orders,  and  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  foimit^  a  partial  concentration  of  his  tnx^ 
and  occupying  Ratisbon.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  on  the  field 
soon  changed  the  face  of  a&iis,  A  series  of  battles  was  fonght ; 
the  lelt  wing  of  Charles's  army  was  separated  from  the  right,  and  his 
forward  advance  entirely  frustrated  by  defeats  at  Abendsbeig  (April 
20),  Eckmilhl  (April  21),  and  Ratisbon  (April  S2).  Napoleon  again 
advanced  to  Vienna.  But  there  he  iound  the  Archduke  Charlea  still 
fronting  him  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  and  the  gtwt 
bridge  which  crosses  the  river  at  Tienna  broken  down.  Kear  that 
cify  the  course  of  the  Danube  is  divided  by  an  island  colled  Loban, 
abo'it  three  miles  in  length.  Kapoleon  conatntoted  bridges  at  tlw 
^^^  ^  Island,  and  brought  his  army  across  them  into  the  level 

uUed  tha  UuohAfaldt  on  the  northern  side.    There  was 
1ft  battle  of  Aapam.    Victory  declared  fiw 
^Wi^V  \a.  an.  K«'%.-iittx& 
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for  the  river  had  liseiiy  and  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  Aostrians,  had 
swept  away  the  bridge,  and  he  was  thus  cnt  off  from  reinforcements. 
He  contrived  to  get  back  to  Loban,  and  there  awaited  his  opportunity. 

His  position  was  indeed  precarious.     The  secret  societies  had 
shown  themselves,  and  a  partisan  insurrection  had  broken  out  under 
Colonel  Schill  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia.   It  was  premature,  and  without  much  difficulty  suppressed. 
The  Tyrolese  too,  headed  by  Andrew  Hofer,  an  inn-  Eevoit  of 
keeper  of  the  valley  of  Passeyr,  had  burst  into  revolt ;  ***•  Tyroiew. 
2{(,000   Bavarians  which   marched    to    suppress   them    had   been 
beaten   back.      Again   and   again  in    the    mountain   passes   they 
encountered  and  defeated  both  the  French  and  Bavarian  troops. 
The  revolt  was  unsuppressed,  when  Napoleon  determined  to  break 
from  his  difficult  position.    In  July,  while  pretending  to  build  a 
massive  bridge  across  the  river,  he  brought  his  army  rapidly  across 
it  on  a  temporary  structure.    The  Archduke,  who  had  expected  to 
attack  the  French  while  crossing,  had  now  to  fight  another  pitched 
battle,  and  two  vast  armies,  numbering  together  be-  3^4^,^, 
tween   300,000  and  400,000  men,   encountered    each  wagnm. 
other  upon  the  tableland  of  Wagram.       The  French    "^  • 
gained  a  hard- won  victory.    The  Archduke  was  pursued  to  Zmaim, 
in  Moravia,  and  there  an  armistice  was  made  which  ^^^^^^^ 
ripened  subsequently  into  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  signed  viemut. 
on  the  14th  of  October,  by  which  fresh  territory  was  * 

torn  from  Austria  for  the  advantage  of  Bavaria,  France,  and  Russia  ; 
the  kingdom  of  Spain  was  recognized  j  the  insurgents  of  the  Tyrol 
deserted,  and  a  further  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Continental 
System  given.  The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  a  still  farther 
act  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and  a  stronger  proof  of 
how  completely  he  had  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  6th  of  December  he  divorced  his  wife  Josephine,  and  entered 
into  negotiations,  which  were  completed  the  following  year,  for  his 
marriage  with  Maria  Louisa,  an  Austrian  princess. 

The  armistice  of  Zmaim  was  entered  into  on  the  12th  of  July. 
On  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  very  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
armistice  reached  England,  a  great  expedition  left  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Scheldt,  for  the  English  ministry  had  not  deceived  the  hopes  of 
the  Austrians,  and  were  determined  to  undertake  what  ^j^  waicheren 
thev  hoped  would  prove  a  diversion  in  their  favour,   expedition. 
For  this  purpose  all  the  strength  of  Eiiglaivd\\aa\.o\i^ 
employed.    40,000  soJcIiers  were  to  l)e  earned  a.cTO%'&  Vi\  ^'^'^Vssv^a. 
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ports  niiflM  llip  cliarse  of  no  lo«a  tlian  246  ihips  of  war.    Yet,gKat«    1 
was  theelfort,  the  ennimoneat  precAiitioiu  were  neglected.    Althougli     | 
it  WM  WL<U  knoim  that  the  cliniBte  of  the  iBlands  at  the  month  of  the     | 
Scheldt  was  peatiri-rouR,  the  medical  nffic«n  were  not  consultad,  suaa     | 
of  the  proper  nie<Uciiief  were  sent,  ami  the  force  was  accompanied,  in     | 
spite  of  the  protert  of  tlie  anrgeon -general,  by  only  one  hospital  ship.      | 
Itoreover,  the  pomp  and  publicity  with  which  the  eipeditioii,  whidi 
wns  intended  to  be  sei:ret,  was  prepared  deprived  it  of  much  of  ila 
vnlne  j  and  loxtlyf  Court  and  miniBtcrial  favour  secured  the  command 
for  Lord  Chatham,  Ma9ter-Qenera1  of  the  Ordnance,  a  man  wholly 
unfitted  for  an  important  command.    At  len^h,  after  mnch  delaj 
caused  by  the  wast  of  harmony  between  the  two  branchea  of  tie 
service,  the  fleet  set  enil.    It  wan  the  opinion  of  the  best  offieerg  of 
the  army  that  Antwerp  might  have  been  at  once  secured  by  a  amp  ii 
main,  yet  it  was  determined  to  proceed  more  regularly  and  with 
deliberation  i  and  Flushing  (which,  as  the  dykes  had  been  cut,  wu» 
pimwm  ukiiL     roS"rded  as  impregnable)  wae  taken  in  two  days  after  the 
4b«,  is,  arrangements  for  the  attack  had  been  completed.    It 

wax  not  till  the  2iat  of  Angust  that  Lord  Chatham  began  to  think  of 
moving  towards  Antwerp.  Bnt,  as  by  that  time  the  eneray'B  squadron 
Imd  been  withdrawn  up  tlia  river  to  the  city,  and  the  intermediate 
fortresses  had  been  bo  etrengthened  as  to  render  the  advance  difficult, 
absolutely  nothing  further  was  even  attempted.  The  army  was  kept 
lying  in  the  plagne-stricken  swamps  of  Walcheren.  Fever  b^an  to 
make  fearful  ravf^es.  On  the  29th  Chatham  wrote  home  that  he 
could  do  no  mbre — that  already  3000  of  the  troopa  were  sick.  By 
September  11,000  men  were  stricken,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
army  was  orflered  home.  Lord  Chatham,  taking  with  him  aa  many 
of  the  sick  as  be  could,  accompanied  it.  15,000  mea  were  left 
to  oocnpy  the  island.  Though  the  fever  still  spread  with  faarfnl 
rapidity,  the  only  remedy  supplied  was  a  quantity  of  Thames  water, 
which  was  constantly  sent  out.  The  roofs  of  the  huts  had  fallen  in, 
the  men  were  removed  to  the  churches,  and  the  cburohea  proved 
damp  and  woi^  than  the  roofless  huts.  At  last  100  bricklayers  were 
sent  &om  England  to  repair  the  huta ;  the  bricklayers  were  speedily 
themselves  in  hospital.  The  death  rate  was  now  200  or  300  a  week; 
and  soteniblewas  the  effect  of  tbe  fever,  that  before  the  next  June,  of 
the  40,000  troops  sent  out  3&,000  bad  been  in  hospital.  Nor  did  this 
great  folly  produce  the  smallest  effect  on  the  genera!  war.  Even  had 
the  expedition  not  been  ta  delayed  that  the  Atutxia.D.  armistice  was 
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liiinself  wrote  of  it,  <'  Before  six  weeks,  of  the  16,000  troops  which  are 
in  the  Isle  of  Walcheren  not  1600  will  be  left,  the  rest  will  be  in 
hospitaL  The  expedition  has  been  undertaken  under  false  expecta- 
tions and  planned  in  ignorance." 

While  wasting  their  strength  in  this  idle  display,  the  ministry  were 
'being  tanght,  had  they  been  willing  to  learn,  where  English  forces 
might  have  been  wisely  employed.  In  Portugal,  Wellesley,  on  taking 
the  command,  had  marched  against  Soult  in  the  north,  ^^^^ 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Douro  in  face  of  the  viotorioiuia 
French,  who  were  occupying  Oporto,  had  recaptured  '•'*"«**• 
that  city,  and  driven  Soult  to  a  desperate  retreat  By  extraordinary 
"vigour  and  good  fortune,  Soult,  though  there  were  traitors  in  his 
camp,  contrived  to  extricate  his  army,  but  Portugal  was  free.  And 
Wellesley,  victorious  in  the  north,  and  deceived  by  the  constant 
false  information  of  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  weakness  of  his  enemies, 
determined  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  other  French  army  which 
was  threatening  Portugal  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  was  there 
to  act  with  the  Spanish  army  under  Cuesta,  an  old  man  of  crabbed 
temper  and  of  great  self-conceit.  Victor's  army  fell  back  before  the 
advancing  English  from  Talavera  behind  the  Alberche  river. 

By  this  march  Madrid  was  threatened,  and  Joseph  collected  for  its 
defence  the  troops  of  Victor,  Sebastiani,  and  his  own  guard,  amount- 
ing to  about  60,000  men.     As  Wellesley  had  with  him  less  than 
20,000  English  troops,  and  as  he  could  place  no  reliance  weiieiiey 
upon  the  Spaniards  of  Cuesta  though  they  were  nearly  SISSiIi 
40,000  in  number,  it  was  a  bold  resolve  to  march  against  ludrfd. 
Victor.    But  Wellesley  was  ignorant  of  the  extreme  danger  of  his 
movement.    Constantly  misinformed  by  the  Spaniards,  he  believed 
Soulfs  army  in  Castile  and  the  plain  of  the  Douro  to  consist  of 
about  16,000  men ;  in  reality  it  was  more  than  60,000  strong.   With 
these  it  was  possible,  collecting  them  at  Salamanca,  to  cross  the 
mountains  separating  the  plains  of  the  Douro  and  the  Tagus,  to  pass 
between  Wellesley's  troops  and  Portugal,  and  thus  placing  him  between 
two  armies,  each  virtually  superior  to  his  own,  entirely  ruin  him. 
Ignorant  as  yet  of  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  Wellesley  could 
not  believe  that  he  should  be  kept  uninformed,   nor   could  he 
believe  that  the  Spanish  troops  supplied  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the 
mountains,  and  restrain,  or  at  least  check,  Soult's  movements,  would 
give  ground  without  striking  a  blow;   nor,  b^tatfe  exv^&TOi^  ^\!k.\^ 
enterpme,  cooid  he  have  conceived  tbat^iia  avrcv^  -voxi^.^Vw^^'^^ssiss^ 
systematicaUy  kept  without  food.     It  is  i\eveTV\\<i\ftS»  \:s^vs.  *Cwa5^  "^ai 
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greatest  difficulty  was  fonnd  in  procuring  rations^  wliicli  often  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  few  handfuls  of  grain,  while  the  Spanish  troops 
were  very  fairly  fed.  Victor  and  the  King  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion beyond  the  Alherche  stream,  a  little  river  flowing  from  the 
north  into  the  Tagus  above  Talavera.  Beyond  that  stream,  Wellealey, 
when  he  found  how  he  was  treated,  positively  refused  to  move 
Beginning  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  Spanish  troops,  he  urged 
Cuesta  not  to  venture  on  a  forward  movement  without  him ;  but  the 
obstinate  old  man  persisting  in  passing  the  Alberche,  was  roughly 
handled  by  Victor,  and  only  saved  from  the  consequences  of  his 
rashness  by  English  assistance. 

Soult  had  informed  Joseph  of  his  great  plan.  All  the  King  had  to 
do  was  to  remain  quiet,  and  check  the  advance  of  the  EngUsh  till 
Wellesley  was  caught  in  the  trap.  But  there  was  a  second  Spanish 
army  apparently  threatening  Madrid  from  the  south.  It  might  well 
be  that  before  Soult's  arrival  the  capital  would  be  lost,  although,  if 
Soulfs  plan  answered,  it  would  be  immediately  regained.  The  King 
could  not  bring  himself  to  bear  even  the  temporary  loss  of  his  capital, 
especially  as  the  hospitals  and  supplies  for  his  army  were  there.  He 
therefore  rashly  listened  to  the  advice  of  Victor,  which  was  contrary 
to  that  of  Jourdan,  his  proper  military  adviser,  and 
niATen.  determined  to  attack  the  English.      The  position  of 

July  28, 1809.  Taiayera  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  crossing  the 
plain  from  the  river  Tagus  to  a  small  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
valley ;  beyond  this  range  is  a  second  valley  of  about  half  a  mile  in 
extent,  and  then  come  the  mountains.  The  key  of  the  position  is 
the  highest  of  the  secondary  hills,  and  this  Wellesley  occupied.  The 
Spaniards  he  placed  behind  entrenchments  in  Talavera.  Victor 
made  a  second  error  in  making  two  preliminary  attacks  upon  the 
key  hill.  Though  these  attacks  failed,  he  still  believed  he  could 
carry  the  position,  and  Joseph  yielded  to  his  desire  for  a  general 
engagement.  This  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  advance  of 
the  French  light  dragoons  so  frightened*  the  Spaniards  that  many 
raiments  at  once  turned  and  fled,  carrying  the  news  doi^Ti  the  valley 
that  the  English  army  was  destroyed.  Such  as  remained  in  their 
strong  position  proved  sufficient  to  hold  it,  and  were  not  seriously 
molested.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  feU  upon  the  English  in 
the  centre  and  left  wing.  At  one  moment  the  centre  was  broken 
through,  and  disaster  might  have  followed  had  not  Wellesley  at  once 
Been  what  was  wanted,  and  sent  the  48th  regiment  down  from  the 
Mil,  though  the  fighting  there  was  severe,  and  re-established  the  battle 
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in  the  centre.  An  extraordinary  and  reckless  charge  of  the  23rd 
light  dragoons  across  an  apparently  impassable  ravine,  though  carried 
out  with  the  loss  of  almost  half  their  number,  had  the  effect  of  para- 
lyzing a  whole  division  of  the  French  army,  which  was  attempting  to 
turn  the  English  left  by  the  valley  between  the  hills  and  the 
mountains.  When  the  evening  closed  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated at  all  points^  and  the  English  remained  masters  of  their 
position. 

But  by  that  time  Soult  had  come  almost  unopposed  through  the 
mountains  &om  Salamanca  to  Placentia  and  the  direct  road  to  Portugal 
was  closed.  All  hopes  of  rendering  the  victory  useful  were  therefore 
gone,  and  Wellesley  was  compelled  to  cross  to  the  south  of  the  Tagus, 
and  take  refuge  among  the  mountains.  After  considerable  loss  and 
much  suffering  from  the  abominable  usage  he  endured  from  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  came  to  a  fixed  determination  that  he 
would  never  again  act  in  concert  with  them,  that  henceforward 
his  first  duty  lay  in  saving  Portugal,  from  which,  if  events  favoured 
hiniy  he  might  ultimately  advance  with  an  English  and  Portuguese 
anny,  and  do  for  the  Spaniards  what  they  were  totally  unable  to 
do  for  themselves. 

The  victory  of  Talavera  was  a  great  one,  and  the  English  ministry 
recognized  it  as  such  by  raising  WeUesley  to  the  Peerage  ^^  ^^ 
as  Viscount  Wellington.    Nevertheless  it  was  open  to  fbe  victonr 
the  cavils  of  the  Opposition,  for  it  could  be  truly  urged  *"  ^»«i«**- 
that  it  had  not  produced  any  permanent  advantage,  and  had  been 
followed  by  a  somewhat  disastrous  retreat     In  Parliament  some 
Opposition  speakers  even  went  so  far  as  to  urge  that  the  name  of  the 
commander  should  be  omitted'from  the  vote  of  thanks  to  be  given  to 
the  army.    But  it  was  in  fact  the  weak  war  administration  in  England 
which  rendered  it  useless.    Our  resources  had  been  wasted  in  the 
pompous  and  ridiculous  Walcheren  expedition,  and  in  a  second 
expedition,  almost  as  useless,  which  was  despatched  to  Italy,  where 
it  was  unable  to  effect  anything,  and  had  to  withdraw  to  Sicily. 

When  Wellington  withdrew  from  Talavera,  after  waiting  some 
time  on  the  Guadiana,  he  took  up  his  position  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  Portugal,  near  Almeida,  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  During  his  inactivity  there  the  advance  of  ptwich  victories. 
the  French  was  nearly  unchecked.  They  marched  into  '^<»^-  ^*'*'- 
Aiagon  and  Catalonia,  and  defeated  an  army  of  50,000  Spaniards 
at  Ocana  (Nov.  20),  thus  throwing  open  tli^  ip^o^nii^  ^i  \ja.^«s\.^fta.^ 
%nd  obtainmg  an  opportunity  for  furtliei  a^-vwxfife  SsiXa  Ka^Sy^s^s^a* 
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This  province  was  also  overrun,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz,  which  wa& 
saved  by  General  Albuquerque.  The  invasion  thus  formed  itself 
into  three  defined  divisions;  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal,  an 
army  for  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  an  army 
in  Catalonia,  while  the  King  and  his  Imperial  Guards  formed  an 
anny  in  the  centre.  Having  thus  borne  down  all  opposition  in 
Spain,  Napoleon's  intention  was  to  overrun  Portugal  in  the  following 
year.  His  army  for  the  purpose  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Massena,  while  Soult  was  intrusted  with  the  operations  next  in 
importance,  and  directed  against  Cadiz. 

The  assault  which  Wellington  had  been  long  preparing  to  resist 
was  now  to  come.  The  ministiers  in  England — ^in  part  despairing  of 
his  success,  in  part  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  his 
schemes — distinctly  told  him  that  he  must  rely  upon  himself.  But, 
with  extraordinary  steadfastness  and  courage,  he  undertook  the  task. 
Ever  since  the  October  of  the  preceding  year  he  had  foreseen  what 
would  happen ;  he  had  known  that  in  all  probability  his  troops 
would  be  outnumbered,  and  that  he  should  be  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  vast  armies  which  Napoleon  might  set  at  motion  against 
him.  He  had  therefore  designed  a  great  defensive  scheme,  so  that  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst  he  might  still  have  some  place  to  which 
to  retire  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  evacuating  Lisbon.  He  had 
therefore  turned  the  promontory  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea 
into  a  vast  fortification.  During  the  time  of  his  delay  on  the 
Wellington  Quadiana,  and  while  wintering  near  Almeida,  thou- 
fortdiiei  the  sauds  of  Portuguese  workmen  were  turning  the  hills 
JJimMitory.  into  impregnable  fortresses.  This  great  work,  known  as 
^**<^'  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  was  threefold.   The  outer  line, 

twenty-nine  miles  in  length,  extended  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Zizandra  close  to  Torres  Vedras. 
The  second,  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  which  was  intended 
originally  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  two,  was  from  six  to  ten  miles 
in  rear  of  the  first,  reaching  from  the  Tagus  at  Quintella  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small  fortification 
was  erected  to  cover  an  embarkation  in  case  the  other  two  lines  were 
forced.  It  enclosed  an  entrenched  camp  and  Fort  St.  Julian,  and 
was  two  marches  in  rear  of  the  first  line.  Time  had  allowed  Wel- 
lington so  to  strengthen  the  first  line  that  it  subsequently  proved 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  General's  great  cares  during  the 
winter  had  been, — ^first,  to  instruct  the  Portuguese  authorities  to 
inmt  xv^on  the  inhabitants  destroying  all  villages,  mills,  and  crops 
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in  the  ooiine  of  the  invading  force  when  it  should  appear ;  secondly, 
to  get  the  half-trained  militia  of  the  country  oyer  which  he  held 
eommand  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  oblige  the  French  to 
act  in  a  mass  and  prevent  detailed  fighting;  and  thirdly,  so  to 
anange  his  troops  that  while  spread  abroad,  for  greater  ease  in 
procuring  provisions,  they  should  yet  be  within  easy  distance  for 
concentration.  He  thus  waited,  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
great  scheme  when  Massena  should  think  fit  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
80  determined  was  he  to  adopt  a  waiting  policy,  that  he  even 
allowed  the  great  fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  key  of  that  part  of 
Spain,  to  be  taken  before  his  eyes.  Meanwhile  he  had  to  listen 
calmly  to  the  assertions  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament,  that  no 
British  soldier  would  leave  the  Peninsula  but  as  a  prisoner,  and  to 
866  the  City  of  London  addressing  the  throne  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  and  protestiag  against  conferring  honours  and  distractions 
on  a  general  who  had  exhibited  nothing  but  useless  valour. 

Cindad  Rodrigo  fell  on  the  11th  of  July.    It  was  not  till  Sep- 
tember that  the  great  attack  began.    Then  Massena,  with  an  army  of 
05,000  men,  set  forward  towards  Lisbon  by  the  valley  of  icmmm 
the  Mondego,  having  been  informed  by  friendly  Portu-  Ij3^*Jjnj^ 
gnese  that  the  road  was  easy,  and  that  there  was  no  Bept.  isio. 
important  position  between  him  and  Coimbra,  where  he  believed  he 
could  forestall  Wellington.    An  accident  lost   the  English  com- 
mander the  advantage  that  any  opposition  from  the  fortress  of 
Almeida  might  have  given  him.    The  explosion  of  a  magazine 
rendered  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress  necessary  almost  imme- 
diately.   In  spite  of  Massena's  attempts  to  deceive  him  as  to  the  road 
he  intended  to  pursue,  in  spite  of  the  distance  at  which  some  of  the 
English  troops  were  stationed,  Wellington  contrived  to  collect  his 
army  and  to  place  it  between  Massena  and  Coimbra.    Down  the 
valley  of  the  Mondego  the  march  was  continued.    The  orders  for 
the  destruction  of  the  property  were  carried  out  as  far  as  possible, 
and  crowds  of  wretched  fugitive  peasants  accompanied  the  army.    A 
panic  began  to  spread  in  Portugal.     The  intriguing  regency  did  not 
carry  out  the  orders  for  destruction  with  sufficient  activity.    There 
was  yet  enough  food  left  between  Mondego  and  the  lines  to  supply 
the  French  during  the  ensuing  winter.     To  raise  the  temper  of  the 
country,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the  voluntary  destruction  of 
their  property,  Wellington  was  compelled  (in  entire  op-   ^^^^  ^^ 
position  to  his  original  plans)  to  fight  a  great  battle  with  Bu«««tt. 
ishe  advancing  French.    He  selected  the  xidge  ol^wsaa^,  ^^^va.^^Nfcw 
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rhloli  almiMt  cIuam  th*  v&lle)'  of  the  Mondego,  just  lotth  of  ] 
Joiuibm,  ua  his  battluAeld,  Tlie  Englieb  aud  Portuguese  then  ] 
■tood  ftt  bay,  uid  tlie  French  vere  completely  defeated.  The  moisl 
ell'oct  wa»  oil  that  could  be  desired — the  Portuguese  troops  thau* 
forward  became  fitting  oomradea  for  the  English,  and  the  waning 
trust  of  the  people  was  restored ;  but  as  a  militaiy  operation  it  effeeted 
nothin)^.  Maaaena  found  a  pasa  through  the  hillH  upon  hia  liglit, 
through  which  he  withdrew  with  hia  beaten  forces,  and  WelliogUin, 
not  attempting  to  attack  him,  fell  back,  giving  orders  to  the  Poita- 
gueee  militia  to  close  upon  the  Frenoh  rear.  Thus  haraased  in  lii) 
progress,  Massena  arrived  before  the  faiuuua  linea  (of  the  eiisti 
of  which  lie  had  oulj  heard  five  days  before),  only  to  find  them 
thoroughly  occupied  by  the  English  troops.  Against  the  works  be 
could  do  nothing ;  hie  operations  were  in  fact  reduced  to  a  blockade 
Masaena'a  object,  thereforit,  wiu  to  teed  hia  army  till  reinforcements 
arrived,  Wellington's,  by  closing  up  the  Portuguese  militia  bebiud 
the  French  army,  rapidly  to  reduce  it  to  starvation.  The 
ntmta.  expected  reinforcements  did  not  come,  and  on  the  14thoi 

""'  November  Massena,  who  had  lost  upwards  of  30,000 

men  since  he  had  entered  Portugal,  was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  armj 
and  begin  a  regular  retreat.  He  moved  leisurely,  hoping  to  strike 
anotlier  blow  brforc  lie  filially  withdrew,  but  when  reiniorcementa 
arrived  for  the  English  he  proceeded  with  aome  baste  to  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Eodrigo.  The  operations  were  closed  by  the  combat  of 
Sabugal  (April  3, 1811),  where  Maasena  was  again  worsted,  and  after 
which  he  finally  withdrew  from  Portugal. 

While  Maesena  was  attacking  Portugal,  Soult  had  been  vigorously 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  had  tbere  made  dispositaoiu  which 
would  probably  have  ended  in  its  capture,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
assist  Massena,  for  the  Emperor  was  more  aniious  to  put  an  end  to  Uie  • 
Tegular  warfare  in  Portugal  than  to  complete  his  conquests  in  Spain. 
Porti^al  is  assailable  cither  by  the  northern  line  from  Salamanca, 
which  Maasena  had  already  followed,  a  line  covered  by  the  fortress 
of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  or  by  a  line  south  of  the  Tagus  through  Eetrema- 
duia  and  Alemtejo,  which  is  covered  by  Badajos  and  Elvas.  Inthia 
latter  direction  Soult  had  marched  ;  the  fruit  of  his  operations  were 
the  victory  of  Qebora  (Feb.  19),  where  the  Spaniards  were  completely 
defeaCed,andthe  capture  of  Badajos.  The  two  great  frontier  fortreesea 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  France,  But 
the  deparbue  of  Soult  from  Cadiz  encouraged  Qrahani,  who  com- 
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TPas  left  in  command,  from  Ids  lines.  A  combined  force  of  about 
ISyOOO  men  sailed  from  Cadiz  southward,  intending  to  march  upon 
iSie  back  of  the  French  lines.  Victor,  marching  out  to  defend  them, 
was  defeated  at  Bazosa  (March  6)  bj  the  vigour  and  generalship  of 
Gnham,  La  Pe&a,  the  Spanish  commander,  as  usual,  adding  nothing 
to  the  victory,  and  feuling  when  the  victory  was  won  to  put  it  to  any 
me.  The  battle  was  however  so  severe  a  threat  that  Soult,  not 
iriflhing  to  lose  all  the  fruit  of  his  former  arrangements,  withdrew 
fiorn  his  attack  on  Portugal  Yet,  as  both  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  the  following  campaign  there  were 
two  scenes  of  operation  of  which  those  fortresses  were  the  centres. 

The  ministry  in  England  had  at  last  begun  to  feel  some  confidence 
in  their  genend,  but  they  would  have  been  content  with  the  Imccess- 
fal  defence  of  Portugal  Not  so  Wellington ;  his  mind  wemngton'i 
was  fall  of  great  projects  for  the  relief  of  Spain.  The  «'•»*  »•»««-• 
two  points  on  which  the  French  pressure  was  strongest  were  Catalonia 
and  Cadiz ;  and  Wellington,  believing  that  Massena,  although  his 
troops  had  been  again  raised  to  60,000  men,  would  not  be  in  a  fit  state 
far  immediate  action,  had  it  now  in  his  mind  either  to  invest  Almeida 
and  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  betake  himself  with  much  of  his  army  to 
Badajos,  unite  with  the  English  and  Portuguese  troops  there,  and 
assault  Soult  in  Andalusia ;  or  to  engage  in  a  still  more  magnificent 
plan, — ^to  marchhis  army  right  across  Spain, taking  Madrid  on  theway, 
whidi  would  cut  off  the  resources  of  Soult's  army  and  oblige  it  to 
withdraw,  and  then  upon  the  eastern  coast  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  the  English  troops  at  that  time  in  Sicily,  and,  working  from 
a  new  base  of  operations,  to  attack  the  French  iu  Catalonia.  In  either 
case  the  capture  of  Badajos  was  necessary,  as  its  possession  by  the 
French  was  a  constant  tiboreat  to  the  Spaniards  in  Cadiz  and  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Portugsd.  Wellington  therefore,  leaving  the 
blockade  of  Almeida  in  the  hands  of  Spencer,  went  to  Elvas  to  arrange 
with  Marshal  Beresford,  who  commanded  the  troops  in  that  direction, 
for  the  siege  of  Badajos.  Before  his  arrangements  were  completed  he 
was  hastily  summoned  again  to  the  north,  where  Massena  had  unex- 
pectedly shown  signs  of  activity,  and  was  moving  to  relieve  Almeid& 
Wellington  was  in  time  to  check  him  at  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Fuentes  Onoro  (May  5),  which  was  followed  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
fortress.  He  then  returned  to  superintend  the  more  important 
operation  of  the  siege  of  Badajos.  But  before  he  arrived  ^^^  ^^ 
the  operations  had  been  interrupted.  ^o\x\\i  \i»A.  «A.-  ia«ww  ^^ 
ranced  to  succour  hia  late  prize,  and  BeoKieio't^  \a^ 
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thought  it  necossary  lo  li^ht  it  liattln  with  liim  at  Albuera.  This 
battle,  ana  nf  tlie  bluoilibat  ever  fou^'ht,  took  place  oil  the  16tli  of 
May.     The  Eugllgh  an>.l  their  ullicH   hotl  about  30,000  infatitcy  and 


SOOO  cavalry,  but  of  these  only  7000  were  English,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  be  trusted,  Soult  had  with  him  only  19,0(X)  good 
infantry  and  4000  cavaby,  but  Beresford'e  faulty  Brrangements 
almost  neutralized  the  superiority  in  forces.  The  English  position 
was  a  ridge,  in  front  of  which  ran  the  Alhucra  river.  In  the  centre 
were  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albuera,  through  which  ran  the  road 
to  Valverde  over  the  ridge,  This  road  being  Beresfoni's  only 
line  of  retreat,  he  regarded  a  hill  in  the  centre  which  defended  it 
as  the  key  of  his  position,  and  there  put  his  best  troops,  intrusting 
the  right  to  the  Spaniards  under  Blake.  He  alao  neglected  to  place 
any  troops  across  the  river,  and  the  enemy's  movements  were  entirely 
hidden  by  the  wooded  heights  on  that  side.  For  a  direct  attack 
Beresford's  diapositiona  were  correct,  but  upon  his  right  a  tableland 
stretched  bo  far  back  oa  to  command  the  Valverde  road  and  to  look 
along  the  back  of  the  English  position.  Soult  saw  that  by  mastering 
tills  height  he  would  cut  olf  the  English  from  retreat,  oblige  them  to 
form  a  wholly  new  front,  and  in  all  probability  destroy  them.  He 
therefore  secretly,  uhder  covei  of  the  bilk,  mBBsed  hia  trooija  upon  his 
-1  left,  and  while  a  aufficientt-S  im^uitan^.  aa™.v\Vi.  ■«■»»  wviieAj.^-!. 
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the  bridge  to  attract  Beresfoid's  attentian,  tne  bulk  of  the  French 
army  rapidly  proceeded  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  English 
position  upon  the  tableland.  The  main  point  of  the  battle  was  in  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  this  vantage-ground.  In  vain  Beresford 
entreated  Bla^e  to  change  his  front  and  cover  the  right  The  Spanish 
general  insisted  that  the  real  attack  was  upon  the  village.  Beresford 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  Spanish  troops,  the  change  of  front 
was  efEtcted,  but  even  then  they  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  move. 
At  length  the  English  second  division  moved  from  the  centre  and 
mounted  the  hiU.  But,  brought  too  recklessly  into  action,  they  suf- 
fered much.  Scarcely  a  thir4  of  the  regiments  remained  standing, 
and  Beresford  was  already  thinking  of  retreat  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
induced  Cole  with  the  fourth  division,  and  Abercrombie  with  the 
third  brigade  of  the  second  division,  neither  of  whom  had  been  much 
engaged,  to  advance  to  the  rescue.  At  the  head  of  6000  men  Hardinge 
advanced  to  cover  the  hill.  The  crowded  formation  of  the  French, 
who  were  in  column,  impeded  their  movements,  and  the  advance  of 
the  English  was  so  irresistible,  that  at  length,  unable  to  open  out, 
they  gave  ground,  and  in  the  words  of  Napier,  "  slowly  and  with  a 
horrid  carnage  were  pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to 
the  farthest  edge  of  the  hill,"  and  at  length  '^  the  mighty  mass,  break- 
ing off  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep;  the  rain 
flowed  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and  1800  unwoimded  men, 
the  remnant  of  6000  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant 
on  the  fatal  hiU."  In  four  hours  nearly  7000  of  the  aUies  and  8000 
French  were  struck  down.  The  victory  was  however  won,  and  after 
occupying  a  threatening  position  during  the  17th,  on  the  18th  Soult 
marched  away.  The  advantages  of  this  bloody  battle  were  little  or 
none. 

Yet  though  the  battles  of  Fuentes  Onoro  and  Albuera  produced 
little  result,  although  the  French  continued  their  successes  in 
Catalonia,  and  Spain  seemed  entirely  at  their  disposal,  oritieai  poiitioii 
their  position  was  by  no  means  wholly  prosperous.  The  **'  ***•  ^^f""*- 
broken  armies  of  the  Spanish  had  formed  themselves  into  guerilla 
bands,  their  useless  generals  were  superseded  by  daring  partisan  com- 
manders, and  troops  wholly  untrustworthy  in  pitched  battles  proved 
masters  of  the  art  of  wild  irregular  warfare.  It  was  only  in  large 
masses  that  the  French  were  safe;  yet,  as  Napoleon  always  acted  on 
the  principle  that  war  should  support  war,  and  allowed  only  £80,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  armies  in  Spain,  which  at  that  tim& 
amounted  to  more  than  300,000  men,  the  dis^crevoxL  cR.  \!tA  \52reRj» 
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r  yhiX  food  migbt  be  procured.  No 
msAtt  «MiU  \m  de^dtdiad  eiee}it  vadet  escort ;  letters  to  Fso 
wo*  gwdad  at  tm  far  1400  disgooDa,  eabeequently  b;  3iXKL 
Momntr,  Joa^  md  Uie  Ympetut  w«ie  not  at  one.  liie  Spaiuili 
dag  did  Bat  wUi  to  nla  oaJj  w  tlie  sgent  of  his  brotlier  in  a  <%ii- 
qsend  <»aiitC7,  and  at  lagth  tbe  vexitioiu  tjianay-  of  NapolMn 
pmnd  M  hariljr  upon  liiia,  tfaat  he  west  to  Paris  and  remgned  hi: 
ennm.  Ha  waa  iadaeed  Id  take  it  back  again,  but  the  mere  &ct  uI 
hii  Tivt,  ooi^ded  with  WdliagtoQ's  mccoM  uid  the  late  rictDiia, 
vliich  iren  eampUta  if  aot  daciaive,  laised  the  spirits  of  tie  patticU 
and  incKued  tba  tmst^  and  aomber  of  the  gneriUaa,  Mareorei, 
afiin  in  Eniopa  wen  begjuung  to  take  a  tarn  which  compell^ 
Kapoleon  to  act  with  leaa  Tigoni  in  the  Peninanla.  Hia  marnagt 
with  the  Austrian  archdoelien  wM  a  deadlf  insult  to  the  Cnr,  for 
B  pdncew  of  whose  house  he  had  previooaly  been  negotiating ;  tha 
Coatineatal  System  wa«  becoming  almc^  imbearablc,  coupled  aa  il 
was  with  the  French  occupation  of  tie  northern  porta  of  Getinaay ; 
iind  the  addition  of  territory  to  tha  Dnchj  of  Warsaw  seemed  to 
threaten  a  i«8toi«tion  of  the  Polish  kingdom,  and  to  be  a  violatioa 
of  the  Treatj  of  Tilsitt.  The  eatiangement  of  the  Czar  was  beconung 
■0  evident  that  Napoleon's  mind  began  to  turn  moi«  and  more  to- 
wards an  expedition  c^amst  Rnsaia.  The  Dumber  of  troope  in  Spain 
was  Useened,  and  fint-rate  soldiers  withdrawn  to  give  place  to  new 
conscripts. 

But,  in  ipite  of  this  nlaxation,  this  yeai  foims  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  historian  of  the  war  Ita  most  critical  period.  For  Welling- 
rtriita  ct  ton  was  miserably  supplied   from  home,  and   dcknesB 

W(Un«t«-  was  rife  among  hia  troops,  so  that  he  could  not  hruig 
moie  than  8000  men  into  the  field,  while  the  Portuguese  Qoren- 
ment,  quanelling  with  him,  frequently  refused  snp^es,  and  so 
starred  theii  own  troops,  that  instead  of  40,000  soldiem  who  had 
been  available  on  Hassena's  advance,  only  19,000  badljr-fed  men 
were  now  with  tha  army,  and  against  this  weakened  force  a  new 
combination  of  the  French  had  been  arranged.  The  battle  of 
Alhnera  had  been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  the  riege  of  Badajos. 
Want  of  proper  material  rendered  the  pn^^resa  of  the  siege  slow,  and 
Marmont,  who  had  succeeded  Maaseiia  in  command  of  the  army  iA 
Portugal,  was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  Soult  coming  from  the  south 
to  relieve  it.  Their  junction  was  effected  and  the  siege  was  raiaed. 
To  all  appearance  therefore  the  tattle  of  Albuera  had  been  a  French 
rietnrv.  and  two  armie»  instead  oi  one  s.'g^Mi'iA^  •i.'aisca.'uiii.^tiA-a.-al 
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Ysfj  the  Bonthem  line.    Wellington  had  brought  his  troops  down  and 
offered  the  combined  generals  battle  upon  the  Caya.  ne  Frendi  r«- 
But,  ignorant  of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  and  imposed  2^S^  ****^* 
upon  by  the  confident  front  which  Wellington  with  Jmwuii. 
astonishing  boldness  showed  them,  the  battle,  which  might  easily 
have  been  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula,  was  refused  by  the 
French  generals,  and  Soult  moved  southward,  while  Marmont  re- 
turned to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 

This  critical  year  of  1811  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Welling- 
ton. He  had  hoped  that  his  period  of  inacti^dty  was  over,  that  the 
defensive  might  have  been  changed  to  an  offensive  warfare.  The 
blunders  of  his  subordinates,  the  wretched  jealousies  of  the  Portu- 
guese regency,  and  the  poor  support  he  received  from  home,  had 
Tendered  his  efforts  futile.  He  still  foimd  himself  when  the  year 
elosed  obliged  to  be  contented  with  preserving  his  defensive  attitude 
in  Portugal.  It  was  even  worse  them  this.  The  French  had  succeeded 
in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  east  of  Spain,  and  the  army  of 
Suchet  had  advanced  as  far  as  Valencia ;  while  in  the  north  Asturias 
and  Gkdicia  had  again  fallen  into  their  hands.  Some  gleam  of  success 
had  indeed  been  visible  in  the  south,  where  Hill  had  checked  Drouet 
in  Estremadura,  and  where  Soult  had  been  beaten  off  in  his 
attack  upon  the  little  fortress  of  Tanfa.  But  the  reorganization  of 
the  French  army  (especially  of  the  great  army  of  the  centre),  and 
the  threatened  reappearance  of  Napoleon  upon  the  scene,  rendered 
the  close  of  the  year  one  of  gloom  and  despair. 

Tet  events  were  occurring  in  Europe  which  allowed  Wellington  still 
to  hope.   Already,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1810,  the  appropriation 
by  Napoleon  of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  xbreateiMd 
relative  of  Alexander,  had  induced  the  Czar  to  declare  JJ^JJ^I^ 
his  freedom  from  the  Continental    System.    It  had  kvmIa. 
become  evident  to  him  that,  sooner  or  later,  war  would  be  forced 
upon  him,  and  he  had  entered  into  open  preparations.    Under  one 
pretext  or  another  Napoleon  had  also  been  strengthening  his  troops 
upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  his  dominions,  and  though  the  forms  of 
friendship  were  still  kept  up,  it  was  plain  that  before  long  the  two 
empires  would  be  plunged  into  hostilities.     During  the  whole  of 
1811   remonstrances  and  recriminations  had  passed  between  the 
courts.    Alexander  had  at  first  intended  to  re-establish  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  where  the  influence  of  Napoleon  was  still  great,  and  to 
begin  offensive  movements.    The  success  oi  "W^^iliMv^TL  ^^^-wrr. 
Vedras  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  "him  waA.  \.o  \v\^  <j,ws!c«»€\<3«^ 
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Iha  more  prodeat  method  of  attracting  the  French  into  tbe 
of  HuMio,  aTiii  of  Bllowing  the  weather  and  the  natnnl  difficnl- 
tlM  of  tho  C0U11U7  to  Luve  their  fnll  force  as  his  alliee.  Hebifif 
UlHt,  in  npito  of  tha  marriage  of  the  Austrian  archduchess  wild 
NbiwIuod,  to  ooiild  rely  upon  Iho  friendahip  of  the  Conrt  of 
Tl«uiiA  diould  any  op])ortunity  arise  of  succeasful  oppositiim  lo 
Ftnnup.  Priiwia  likewise,  Bince  the  hattle  of  Jena,  had  under 
piua  a  complete  though  silent  reTolution  ;  feudaliMn  had  been 
iilnnwt  d*«troyod,  the  peaeants  given  a  ahare  in  the  propetW  of 
the  land,  BuU  honrgeois  and  penaant  alike  endowed  with  aelf- 
gOVBnimpllt  i  the  people  and  tbe  govemineat  were  absolutdj  A 
ont,  While  ostensibly  restricted  to  the  treaty  number  of  43,000, 
Iho  anny  had  been  practically  increaaed  to  150,000  men  ;  and,  l^au 
Mtraordlnary  nlTort  of  patience  and  good  adminiatration,  the  broken 
iialion  had  beun  te-eatabliBlied,  Theie,  too,  it  was  certaiji  that  mj 
mcoeMfnl  effort  to  check  Nnpoleon  would  be  hailed  with  deligbt 
Itut  Napoleon,  obaerving  that  RuaBia  did  not  take  the  initiative,  and 
louing  Uial  both  Austria  and  Pruaaia  wera  to  nil  appearance  Mill  al 
hi*  Mrvfoil,  foivolting  the  lesaon  which  he  ahould  have  leamt  ftmn 
Spain,  tliat  tho  onmity  of  the  people  is  more  to  be  feared  than  Ihe 
ctiinity  of  tho  goveriimonl,  wemed  iircBislibly  led  to  the  war  whicli 
iviu  to  complete  his  ruin.  In  August  1611  there  took  place  another 
of  those  scones  which  liad  ao  frequently  preluded  war.  At  a  pubUc 
meeting  of  tninistara  in  the  Tnileries  the  Buaaiau  ambasaador  had 
to  undoi^  a  violent  attack  torn  the  Emperor.  From  that  moment 
all  Europe  knew  that  the  war  with  Euaaia  was  determined  on.  It 
was  upon  the  certainty  of  the  approach  of  this  event  and  the  nature 
of  the  French  warfare  in  Spain  that  Wellington  rested  his  hopea 

Minnont's  army  had  been  moved  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
w«uie|Mb'i  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  which  was  thus  called 
ubpISd^*  "P""  ^  Bupporii  two  armies,  that  of  the  centre  and  that 
iiu.  of  PortngaL    Wellington  did  not  believe  that  it  conld 

do  this  for  long,  but  while  the  armies  were  there  barring  the  valley 
of  tha  Tagus  offensive  movementa  of  any  importance  were  impos- 
sible, as  Soult  and  Drouet  occupied  the  south,  and  the  northern  Mmy 
in  Astnrias,  capable  of  being  reinforced  by  Marmont,  prevented  action 
in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  But  meanwhile  Ciudad  Eodrigo  was 
not  itself  within  immediate  reach  of  the  covering  army;  a  audden 
attack  and  capture  of  this  fortresa  would  almost  certainly  bring 
Marmont  northward  to  save  the  neighbouring  country  and  to  relieve 
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would  probably  be  able  to  make  good  its  position,  while  Wellington 
himself  marching  southward  might  also  capture  Badajos,  and  thence 
defeat  Soult  and  Drouet  in  Andalusia.  With  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
discoverj  he  ripened  his  plan ;  preparations  were  secretly  made  at 
Almeida  and  at  Elvas  for  the  two  sieges,  and  the  first  rapid  blow 
was  successfully  struck,  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo  captured  (Jan.  19). 
It  had  the  effect  expected;  Marmont  collected  his  troops  at  Sala- 
manca, the  scattered  detachments  of  the  French  were  eveiywhere 
drawn  in,  Hill's  southern  army  was  moved  towards  the  north,  and 
Wellington  was  sufficiently  strong  to  fight  a  battle  if  necessary. 
Marmont  for  the  present  resigned  the  fortress  and  again  distributed 
his  troops.  Wellington  then  proceeded  to  strike  his  o^-,t„y,^, 
second  blow.  Leaving  one  division  behind  him,  with  Eodrigo  and 
some  Spanish  troops  and  Portuguese  militia,  he  moved  *****•■• 
southward,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  storming  Badajos  also, 
though  with  fearful  loss  (April  6).  He  acted  with  unusual  skill, 
and  the  chaige  against  him  of  having  foolishly  wasted  life  in 
the  si^e  proves  upon  examination  to  be  utterly  groundless;  for 
it  was  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  fortress  was  captured 
-which  prevented  Soult  from  coming  to  its  relief.  But  again  the 
fruits  of  his  success  were  snatched  from  him;  he  was  unable  to 
follow  out  his  plan  of  driving  Soult  from  Estremadura,  for  he  was 
badly  seconded  by  the  troops  he  had  left  in  the  north ;  Marmont, 
though  somewhat  slowly,  had  begun  to  carry  out  Napoleon's  orders 
to  regain  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  to  invade  Portugal,  and  Wellington 
had  to  make  all  haste  back  to  re-establish  his  affairs  there.  His 
rapid  appearance  from  the  south  on  Marmonf s  flank  compelled  that 
general  to  retreat,  but  the  opportunity  of  a  southern  war  was  over, 
and  the  English  army  was  again  spread  along  the  whole  line  of 
Portugal,  but  with  tJiis  important  advantage  that  the  two  key 
fortresses  of  Spain  were  now  in  its  hands. 

It  was  as  yet  only  the  spring,  Wellington  had  to  choose  in  which 
direction  he  would  arrange  the  ensuing  campaign.    He  weiungtoii'i 
determined  to  make  his  attack  on  the  northern  line ;  a  J2^^JJb„ 
victory  over  Marmont  would  throw  open  the  road  to  wmy. 
Madrid,  and  Soult  would  either  have  to  retire  from  the  south  or  be 
cut  off  from  his  communications.    A  portion  of  his  army  might  in- 
deed be  sent  to  assist  Marmont ;  but  the  harvest  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro  is  considerably  later  than  in  the  south,  and  it  was  impossible 
that  a  large  additional  number  of  troops  should  b^  ws^cwM^ft.^  Vst  ^>. 
least  a  fortnight  to  come.     Thus  fox  a  wV\Wft  \i^  ^wiXJ^  w^\.  ^j^jccci^ 
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Marmont  alone.  FoHlier  to  iecure  hw  position,  ho  etrengthened  the 
army  uiidet  Hill  in  the  south,  planned  and  executed  an  exteundinat? 
capture  of  the  French  lines  of  commiuiication  at  Almaiaz,  thus 
rendering  the  intercourse  between  the  two  armies  lengthy,  and  at 
the  same  time  re-eatabliahed  the  bride's  of  Alcantara,  close  to  the 
Portiiguew  frontier,  by  which  his  own  commnitications  with  Hilt 
were  rendered  ten  days  nearer.  It  was  thus  againet  an  array  of 
a1)ont  equal  numbers  with  bis  ou'n,  but  isolated  for  the  present  at 
all  events  from  reinforcements,  that  Wellington  advanced.  Sala- 
manca and  its  forta  were  captured,  and  Marmnnt  fell  bock  before  him. 
But  his  advance  was  not  all  triumphant,  Marmont  eucceedcd 
in  turn  ia  obtaining  tlie  ascendant.  By  a  aeries  of  clever  moT*- 
iiients  he  compelled  Wellington  to  retire,  nnd  moving  towards  the 
right  fhink  of  the  English,  seemed  to  threaten  the  com- 
laiwBuu.  itiunicatione  between  Salamancn  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
uij  9L  tm.  wjiije  jje  kept  himself  in  communication  with  the  central 
army  under  the  king.  Wellington  saw  that  retreat  wa»  neces- 
sary, and  he  intended  to  return  to  Portugal.  But  Marmont  was 
not  contented  with  this  Buccess.  He  was  eager  to  fight  before 
his  junction  with  the  king,  and  brought  on  o  battle  beyond  the 
Tonnes,  just  south  of  Salamanca,  The  English  occupied  a  sort  of 
basin  in  a  loop  of  the  river  ;  about  the  centre  was  a  hill  called  the 


Arapiles;  round  the  southern  eiige  was  a  lidge  which  led  to  the  point 

wheve  the  rood  by  which  the  ?.u)^\\b\i  to.m*  t^Uva-t  tm\.    Marmont, 

ing  to  envelop  the  EnaViMi,  wmt  ^OT*-aii\-vw\e^^  i^V(ft%  ^^^t^^%^.. 
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Wellingtott  saw  the  advantage  thus  offered.  Holding  the  Arapilea 
with  his  left,  he  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  advancing  colmnn,  while 
Pakenham  faced  it  upon  the  ridge.  The  French  left  was  thus  entirely 
destroyed,  their  attacks  upon  the  central  hill  were  unsuccessful, 
their  confusion  was  increased  by  the  loss  of  their  commander,  who 
was  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  it  was  only  because  a  Spanish 
gaxrison  which  should  have  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  Tonnes 
at  Alba  had  been  withdrawn  without  Wellington's  knowledge  that 
their  army  escaped  destruction.  As  it  was,  Clausel,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Marmont,  was  able  to  bring  off  the  greater  part  of  his  troops 
in  safety.  « 

The  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Home  Popham  on  the 
north  of  Spain  had  drawn  a  certain  portion  of  the  French  troops  in 
that  direction,  and  against  a  weakened  and  defeated  ^^jug-^o^ 
army  Wellington  proceeded  in  his  triumphant  advance  msusn  Madrid, 
toward  Madrid.  Joseph  again  left  the  city  and  retreated  '^^•"'""• 
to  Valencia,  and  with  all  the  signs  of  wild  rejoicing  the  conqueror 
was  received  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  The  effect  of  the  late  battle 
was  exactly  such  as  had  been  anticipated — King  Joseph,  acting  as 
commander-in-chief,  ordered  Soult  to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  the 
south.  It  was  in  vain  that  that  general  pointed  out  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  his  position  there,  and  intreated  the  king  to 
come  with  the  other  armies  to  his  rescue :  the  orders  were  peremp- 
tory, and  much  against  his  wiU  Soult  withdrew  and  effected  a 
junction  with  Joseph  and  Suchet  in  Valencia.  The  south  and 
centre  of  Spain  thus  seemed  clear  of  enemies,  but  the  hold  of  the 
French  was  as  yet  shaken  only,  not  broken ;  for  in  fact  though 
Wellington's  march  had  forced  his  enemies  in  two  directions  (Clausel, 
with  the  remainder  of  Marmont's  army,  having  retired  north, 
while  the  king  withdrew  south-east),  such  were  their  numbers 
that  each  division  became  the  centre  of  an  army  as  powerful  as  his 
own.  Indeed,  the  very  effect  of  his  victory  in  drawing  Soult  from 
Andalusia  had  concentrated  a  vast  power  in  Joseph's  hands.  Welling- 
ton was,  however,  aided  by  two  circumstances.  An  expedition  had 
been  sent  to  Sicily  under  Sir  William  Bentinck ;  a  portion  of  it 
under  Maitland  was  landed  at  Alicante,  and  kept  Suchet  and  the 
Catalonian  army  in  play,  while  Sir  Home  Popham  did  the  like  for 
the  army  of  the  north. 

Of  the  two  armies  against  which  Wellington  had  to  contend  by 
far  the  largest  was  the  army  of  Soult  and  t\ie  \a.ii%,  otl   iBiok^wtib^^SAaa. 
the  Bouth-east    On  the  other  hand,  ClauseVa  ioxe^a  \?^x^  ^n»mn^ 
CON,  MOM.  \a  'S5*\ 
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Iwiiteu  and  retreating,  so  tLat  it  appeared  to  the  general  better  to  leave 
n  detachment  un-ler  Hill  to  cover  Madrid,  while  he  himself  repaiwi 
with  the  bulk  of  hia  armj-  to  atiike  a  final  blow  at  Clausel  by  the 
uiiJtare  of  EurgOB,  intending  to  return  at  once  and  with  his  whole  com- 
hijied  forcen  fight  a  great  battle  with  Soolt  and  the  king  before  tiu 
capital.  Again  events  occiurcd,  upon  which  be  could  scarcelj  have 
ealculattd,  which  thwarted  hia  purpose.  The  Spanish  army,  which  had 
been  intnuted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  his  communioationa  with 
Sfllnmaaca  and  of  completing  the  capture  of  the  fortreasea  of  the  Douro, 
and  some  English  forG«s  which  had  been  left  to  aaaist  it,  were  so  badly 
handled  that  the  retreating  army  was  in  fact  left  unmolested,  while 
extremu  want  of  money  and  political  diflioalties  hampered  Wellington"! 
ownniarcb.  Clause!,  too,  proved  a  general  of  great  ability;  hiaretreat 
up  the  valley  of  the  Arlanzon  towards  Biugoa  was  a  masterpiece  ; 
while,  to  orown  all,  the  reaiatanoe  offered  by  Burgos  and  the  deA- 
cieiioy  of  proper  artillery  proved  greater  obsUclea  than  had  been 
expected.  The  delay  thus  cauaed  allowed  the  French  to  recovers 
the  oriaifl  was  met  with  energy,  fresh  troops  were  poured  acrosa  the 
frontier ;  Souham,  who  took  the  chief  command,  found  himself  at 
fhe  head  of  a  force  almost  double  that'of  Wellington  ;  and  aa  Soult 
began  to  draw  towards  Madrid  from  Valencia,  thus  threatening  the 
HUlel.v  of  Hill,  Lliere  was  no  course  left  but  to  summon  that 
Ba  ntTHta  general  northward,  and  to  make  a  combined  retreat  to- 
10  FuiufiL  warda  Salamanca  and  Portugal.  It  was  not  the  most 
glorious  paasage  of  our  oima.  Want  of  pay  and  Bome  other  oansee 
hod  somewhat  slackened  the  discipline  of  the  troope,  and  thon^ 
no  diaaater  occurred,  and  though  the  French  were  more  than  <mce 
checked,  there  were  scenes  of  wild  disorder  and  insabordinitlion 
which  called  forth  stem  reprimands  from  the  general. 

This  was  the  last  of  Wellington's  retreats.  Events  in  Eoiope 
iHtnnaHiti  lesse&ed  the  power  of  his  enemies ;  while  fighting  for 
uipodtini.  ijja  ygiy  existence  on  the  main  continent  of  Europe, 
Napoleon  could  not  but  regard  the  war  in  Spain  aa  a  very  seconduy 
concern,  and  a  great  many  old  and  valuable  soldiers  vrere  withdrawn. 
The  jesdonsy  which  existed  between  Joseph  and  the  generals,  and 
the  dislike  of  the  great  generab  to  take  upon  themselves  the  Spaniah 
war,  threw  it  into  inferior  handa  for  scone  little  while,  and  there  i> 
little  more  to  chronicle  than  a  snccession  of  bard-won  victories. 
Moreover,  Wellington's  position  waa  in  other  ways  much  strength- 
eoedj  he  had  tMeived  from  the  Btazila  full  power  of  actdon  in 
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Spanish  army,  while  the  changes  in  the  ministry  at  home^  though 
they  had  deprived  him  of  his  brother's  assistance,  had  yet  been  on 
the  whole  fiayourable  to  him ;  his  greatness  and  success  had  become 
the  chief  support  of  the  ministry.  He  had,  moreover,  by  his  personal 
authority  established  discipline  in  the  Portuguese  army,  had  used  his 
power  and  influence  to  supply  the  commissariat  and  other  trains,  and 
even  the  Spanish  troops  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal  had 
been  brought  into  something  like  order.  The  whole  active  force  of 
the  French  had  been  reduced  to  197,000  men,  while  "Wellington  had 
contrived  to  prepare  200,000  allied  troops  for  the  campaign,  although 
it  was  chiefly  upon  the  70,000  Anglo-Portuguese  that  he  relied. 
The  English  fleets  covered  the  coast,  and  every  port  thus  became 
a  little  centre  of  action.  A  vigorous  insurrection  had  arisen  all 
along  the  northern  provinces ;  and  it  was  this  more  than  anything 
else  which  decided  Wellington's  course  of  action.  While  leaving 
troops  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  he  intended  to  march  by  his  own  left  (thus  avoiding  the  diffi- 
culties offered  by  the  Douro  and  the  Carrion  rivers),  connect  himself 
with  the  northern  insurgents,  and  directly  threaten  the  communica- 
tions with  France,  either  fighting  for  or  turning  every  position  in 
which  the  king  might  try  to  intercept  him. 

His  movements,  which  had  to  be  effected  with  considerable  secresy, 
were  well  carried  out ;  the  various  divisions  of  his  army  met  at  Toro 
on  the  Douro.  As  he  had  expected,  the  French  had  to  fall  back 
before  him  ;  he  compelled  them  to  evacuate  Burgos  and  attempt  to 
defend  the  Ebro.  Their  position  there  was  turned,  and  they  had 
again  to  fall  back  into  the  basin  of  Vittoria.  This  is  the  plain  of  the 
river  Zadora,  which  forms  in  its  course  almost  a  right  ^^^ 
angle  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  plain,  which  it  vittoria. 
thus  surrounds  on  two  sides.  Across  the  plain  and  '"**  *^  *'"■ 
through  Vittoria  runs  the  high  road  to  France,  the  only  one  in  the 
neighbourhood  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  retreat  of  the  French 
army,  encumbered  with  all  its  stores  and  baggage,  and  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  some  years  of  occupation  of  Spain.  While  Welling- 
ton forced  the  passage  of  the  river  in  front  south  of  the  great  bend, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  to  the  town  of  Vittoria,  Graham  beyond 
the  town  closed  this  road.  The  beaten  enemy  had  to  retreat  as  best 
he  could  towai  is  Salvatierra,  leaving  behind  all  the  artillery,  stores, 
baggage,  and  equipments. 

The  offensive  armies  of  France  had  now  to  «ja«.\xsxi'^  \\ia  ^'^'bbss«^ 
taid  to  guard  their  own  frontier.    Beioie  adTaudii^  \o  ^\aj3!e.  ^Ocksa 
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o  tlie  mounUini",  Wullmgton  undertook  tho  lilocknde  of  Pampelniin 
ind  the  au:;j«  uf  St.  Stbostiou.     It  wm  impuB&iblii  for  the  Fn-ncti 


any  longer  to  regard  diplomatic  or  dynastic  niceties.  Joseph  was 
superaeded,  and  the  defence  of  France  intrusted  to  Soult,  with  -whom 
j^iy^  the  king  had  hopelessly  quarrelled.    He  proved  himself 

ugrrnuH.  worthy  of  the  chaise.  A  series  of  terrible  battles  was 
""■  fought  in  the  Pyrenees,  hut  one  by  one  hia  positions 

were  forced.  With  fearful  bloodshed,  St.  Sebaatian  was  taken,  the 
Bidaaoa  was  crossed  (Oct.  7),  the  battle  of  the  Nivelle  fought  and 
won  (Nov.  10),  and  at  length,  in  January,  Soult  was  driven  even 
from  the  Adonr  and  forced  to  surrender  Bayonne. 

Bnt  by  this  time  events  on  the  other  side  of  France  had  changed 
the  appearance  of  the  war.  Napoleon's  threatened  invasion  dl 
Russia  had  taken  place ;  the  defensive  plan  adopted  by  the  Bussians 
proved  successful  The  Emperor  had  himself  hastened  back  to  Paris 
after  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  while  his  mined  and  broken  army 
struggled  home  through  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Russian  winter. 
As  Alexander  had  foreseen,  the  reverse  of  the  French  had  been  fol- 
iowed  by  (he  defection  at  first  ol  Trowia  wii,  a'nartX-s  afterwards 
of  Auatna.     The  powers  of  Earope  wcw,  \.\vv»  a^vo-  ^<m«.^  Sa  v 
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coalitioi].  Witli  snch  troops  as  he  could  collect,  Napoleon  had 
hurried,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  to  the  very  furthest  confines  of 
Germany,  and  fought  the  great  hattles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen. 
But  the  flower  of  his  troops  had  been  lost  in  Eussia,  his  armies 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  His  enemies  in  vast  numbers 
began  to  gather  round  him.  Though  victorious  at  the  gigantic 
battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  24,  1813),  he  was  unable  to  make  a  final 
stand  against  the  vast  armaments  of  the  coalition.  Several  of  his 
lieutenants  were  defeated,  and  at  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the 
battle  of  Leipsic  was  fought,  which  ended  in  his  complete  defeat  It 
is  said  that  on  the  two  sides  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to 
110,000  men.  The  victorious  allies  swept  onwards,  and  just  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  1813  entered  France.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  was  occupied  by  the  brilliant  campaign  in  which  Napoleon 
exerted  all  his  genius  in  vain  to  check  the  huge  masses  of  the 
invaders.  While  Wellington  was  making  good  his  position  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  ability  which  he  displayed,  Napoleon 
was  being  constantly  driven  backward  upon  the  east.  The  eflFect  could 
not  but  be  felt  by  the  southern  army,  and  Soult  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  skiU  with  which  he  still  held  at  bay  the  victorious  English. 
He  was  however  defeated  at  Orthes  (Feb.  27),  lost  Bordeaux 
(March  8),  and  was  finally  driven  eastward  towards  Toulouse,  intend- 
ing to  act  in  unitti  with  Suchet,  whose  army  in  Catalonia  was  as  yet 
unbeaten.  On  the  heights  upon  the  east  of  Toulouse,  for  Wellington 
had  brought  his  army  across  the  Garonne,  was  fought,  with  some- 
what doubtful  result,  the  great  battle  of  Toulouse.  The  ^^^^  ^^ 
victory  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties ;  the  aim  of  Toniome. 
the  English  general  was  however  won,  the  Garonne  ^^^  ^°'  ^*^*" 
was  passed,  the  French  position  taken,  Toulouse  evacuated  and 
occupied  by  the  victors.  The  triumph  such  as  it  was  had  cost  the 
victors  7000  or  8000  men,  a  loss  of  life  which  might  have  been  spared, 
for  Napoleon  had  already  abdicated,  and  the  battle  was  entirely  use- 
less. This  was  the  last  action  of  the  Peninsula  War,  in  which, 
after  years  of  steadfast  resistance,  the  English  had  at  length  tri- 
umphantly swept  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  and  done  their 
foil  share  in  the  great  events  which  temporarily  closed  the  career  of 
Napoleon. 

The  negotiations  which  had   terminated  in  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  had,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  been  L«&tL^<tt»^ 
carried  an.  by  the  same  ministry  which.  \lbi^  V^^  ^^  ''wt<^      "I 
duty  of  conducting  the  war.    The  Tory  ^g»I^^  ^WOcv  vw!*j* 
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th«  French  Berolntioii  and  tlie  policy  of  Ktt  Ii»d  called  inU 
uiiiiUucu,  rubbed  of  Ilu  IjrU«i  and  more  liberal  demjentB  wMcli 
thn  [ircidicc  uf  PlU  hinuclf  ani)  his  biend«  had  intiodiiced  into 
it,  had  iacr«c4ed  in  cpile  of  ita  d«fecU  and  of  v&rioiu  opportmutiu 
(lit  ft  diuige  In  conliniung  iu  bold  upon  Uie  Goremment  Then 
troi  al  fint  une  important  member  of  it  who  kept  up  aomelhiiig 
j4tmtm  of  ^I's  Tiewa  of  Pitt.    This  uos  Canning,  the  Foreigu 

^'*^»*-  Minister.    But  the  preaence  of  ao  incongraooa  an  ele- 

mutit  tuudcd  rather  to  tlio  weakness  than  to  the  atrength  of  the  ad' 
miniitration  ;  nor  ia  it  ceftain  that  iu  the  present  crisia  of  Europe  hi: 
vinwi  were  lucb  oi  lo  render  htm  the  moet  efficient  miniBter.  Caslle- 
ruagh,  a  man  of  uarrowur  views  and  of  much  infi^rior  talent,  acted  u 
Wur  Miui«ler.  lictween  him  and  Canning  a  atrong  antagoniBm 
arow.  Canning's  errors  were  those  of  a  liberal  and  noble  mind.  He 
woji  aniioui  to  see  the  Spaniurda  carry  out  their  iusurrectionasmacli 
M  poMJblo  bj  their  own  means,  and  the  wish  led  him  to  believe  the 
toUo  tului  uf  their  patriotism  and  resources  with  which  the  braggart 
■pint  of  the  Spaniards  supplied  him.  ThLi  credulity  was  strengthened 
by  thii  reports  of  Mr.  Frcre,  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Peninanla  ts 
ambnjuudor,  and  he  was  thus  induced  to  misapply  the  wealth  of 
KiyUnd,  uud  to  niisiiao  the  opportunities  which  hia  position  as 
Fiiroign  Minister  gave  him,  bo  aa  seriously  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
Wellington.  His  desire  for  the  political  regeneration  of  Spain  blinded 
him  somewhat  to  the  military  necessities  of  the  time,  which  required 
that  onr  general  should  be  invested  with  almost  absolute  authority, 
and  the  arrangement  of  political  matters  postponed  till  after  the 
favourable  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  though  ha  thus  not  un- 
^„,.  ..  firequently  threw  obstacles  in  Wellington's  way,  Canning 

OHni  *w>  by  no  means  approved  of  the  inefficient  administitition 
OMUuHfk-  gj  Castlereagh,  and  the  constant  starvation  of  the 
militaiy  side  of  the  Peninsala  War.  So  for  hod  the  quarrel  with 
tbs  War  Minister  extended  that  Canning  hod  contrived,  not  pediape 
so  openly  and  itraightforwardly  as  cDuld.be  wished,  to  extort  &om  the 
Prime  Minister  a  promiw  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  be  removed 
from  bis  responsible  situation,  failing  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  himself  withdraw.  His  support  waa  so  necessary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  had  persuaded  him  to  remain  in  office.  But 
Canning  had  throughout  privately  expressed  the  stiongetrt  diaappro- 
batloa  of  the  Walohenn  expedition,  and  when  its  failure  became 
kBa«v.aadafa&  inaoizlM  aiion.  A^  va.\ii«KX  \acnv^tta  U^t  the 
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been  in  fact  intrigoing  for  Mb  dismissal,  the  qnarrel  came  to  a  point. 
Sharp  words  were  exchanged  between  the  ministers,  and  the  con- 
leqnence  was  a  duel  (Sept.  22),  in  which  Canning  was  slightly 
wounded.  It  was  of  course  impossible  for  the  antagonists  to  serve 
longer  in  the  same  ministry.  They  both  resigned,  and  their 
eccample  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  fEuling 
health  had  from  the  first  rendered  him  unfit  for  his  position, 
and  whose  weakness  was  exhibited  in  allowing  so  grave  a  quarrel 
to  spring  up  within  the  limits  of  his  Cabinet.  It  became  necessary 
to  reconstitute  the  ministry,  and  after  a  fruitless  negotiation  with 
Lords  Grey  and  Qrenville — ^with  so  little  reality  in  it  B,ooMtnicttoB 
that  Qrey  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  come  oftbeminiitry. 
to  London  on  the  subject — Perceval,  who  had  long  ®***^"^'' 
been  the  most  important  person  in  the  Cabinet,  assumed  the 
nominal  direction,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  lately  been  serving 
as  ambassador  in  Spain,  where  he  had  superseded  Mr.  Frere,  was 
induced  to  accept  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  War  Office,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  as  under  secretary.  The  reconstruction  of  the  ministry 
made  no  difference  in  its  general  tendencies.  The  introduction  of 
Lord  WeUesley  was  indeed  a  slight  improvement;  he  entered  the 
ministry  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his  brother's  views  in 
the  Peninsula.  This  to  the  best  of  his  abilities  he  did,  but  he  was 
constantly  thwarted  by  the  mediocre  men  with  whom  he  was  joined, 
and  with  whom  he  was  never  able  to  work  comfortably.  By  far  the 
ablest  and  best  writer  in  the  Cabinet,  his  despatches  were  constantly 
criticised  and  altered.  His  colleagues  could  not  understand  the 
greatness  of  the  openings  afforded  in  the  Peninsula,  and  after  two 
years  of  office  he  withdrew  (Feb.  19,  1812).  The  opportunity 
occurred  in  a  great  ministerial  crisis  caused  by  the  renewed  insanity 
of  the  King,  which  it  was  believed  must  have  produced  omtiniutioa 
a  change  of  ministry.  The  Eegent,  however,  retained  ^3lrt^  uu 
Mr.  Perceval  in  office,  and  upon  his  death  Lord  Liverpool  u>7. 
was  called  to  succeed  him,  and  continued  in  office  till  1827,  so  that 
in  fact  from  the  faU  of  the  Grenville  ministry  to  that  date,  though  with 
some  change  in  the  'perwrnd^  there  was  a  continuance  of  the  Tory  rule. 
In  November  1810  the  King,  who  had  never  thoroughly  got  over 
tiie  fiedlure  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the  disgrace  of  Lord 
Chatham  and  the  Duke  of  York,  was  still  farther  shaken  jjj^^^^  ^ 
by  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  andloeioTfeVm^SX.  >aA'«8wt 
appeared  that  be  had  become  hopelessly  Vasan^.     MXet 
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several  prorogations  it  was  resolved  (December  20)  that  it  was  tlie 
duty  of  Parliament  to  supply  the  existing  defect  in  the  organization 
of  Government.  A  precedent  for  the  action  of  the  ministry  was 
drawn  from  Pitt's  conduct  under  similar  circumstances  in  1788.  It 
was  determined  to  reproduce,  though  in  a  somewhat  modified  form, 
Tba  Bagener  *^®  restrictions  then  laid  upon  the  power  of  the  Regent 
Bm.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 

submit  to  these  restrictions,  and  induced  his  brothers 
to  join  in  a  protest  against  them.  Nor  did  the  Opposition  fail  to  see 
the  probable  advantage  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  a  more 
unlimited  regency;  they  regarded  it  as  certain  that  Grenville  and 
Qrey  would  be  called  to  office,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  curtail  the 
power  of  the  Crown  when  wielded  by  men  ready  to  rectify  the  mis- 
management under  which  they  thought  the  country  was  suffering. 
But  their  hopes  were  destined  to  be  speedily  extinguished.  In  spite 
of  hia  protest  the  Bill  restricting  the  Regent  was  passed  (Feb.  5), 
and  the  Prince  took  the  oaths  before  the  Privy  Council.  He  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  the 
present  ministry,  for  a  personal  quarrel  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  Whig  Mends.  He  had  requested  Grenville  and  Grey  to  draw  up 
a  reply  to  addresses  from  the  two  Houses  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  in  January.  They  had  found  considerable  difficulty  in  com- 
plying with  his  request,  for  Grenville  had  been  a  member  of  Pitt's 
ministry  when  he  restricted  the  regency  in  1788,  while  Grey  then 
as  now  was  a  member  of  the  Opposition ;  but  by  careful  suppression 
of  the  difficulties,  a  reply  was  drawn  out  and  submitted  to  the  Prince. 
Such  a  compromise  was  not  what  he  had  expected ;  he  summoned  his 
Mend  Sheridan  to  assist  him  in  criticising  the  reply.  The  paper  was 
returned  with  pungent  and  witty  marginal  remarks,  and  a  wholly 
different  form  of  reply  suggested.  The  Whig  Lords  took  umbrage  at 
the  levity  and  rudeness  of  the  Prince,  and  did  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing their  anger,  a  line  of  conduct  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  such  selfish  and  merely  personal  politics  as 
the  Prince,  was  warmly  resented.  Moreover,  the  flattery  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  adhesion  to  him  of  his  brothers,  who  wished  for  the 

continuation  of  the  Perceval  ministry,  together  with  the 
miniitry  falsely  hopeful  reports  of  the  physicians,  which  led  him 

ooBti&iied.  ^Q  think  that  his  regency  would  be  a  short  one,  induced 

him  to  accept  the  situation ;  and  immediately  after  having  taken  the 
oaths  he  declared  his  intention  to  retain  Mr.  Perceval.  Although  at 
&iBt  expreBaing  his  dislike  to  his  ministers,  before  long  entirely  won 
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oyer  by  tbdr  eonrtly  language,  he  b^an  to  speak  of  his  old  Mends 
as  "  the  wicked  politicians."  The  regency  was  at  first  fixed  for  one 
year  only.  At  ^e  end  of  that  time,  that  is,  in  February  1812,  after 
a  few  more  overtures  to  the  Whig  Lords  to  form  a  coalition  with  his 
present  ministry,  which  he  must  have  known  was  impossible,  the 
Prince  allowed  the  ministry  to  continue  as  before,  Castlereagh  being 
readmitted  to  office,  and  Lord  Sidmouth  becoming  President  of  the 
CounciL  The  joy  of  Mr.  Perceval  at  the  happy  issue  of  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  affair  was  proportionate  to  the  fear  he  had  felt  at  the  xr.  PeroevaL 
thought  of  losing  office  ;  but  it  was  destined  to  be  short-  ^'^^  ^'^*' 
lived,  for  on  the  11th  of  May,  as  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  was  assassinated  by  a  lunatic  of  the  name  of  BeUingham. 

Again  there  was  much  negotiation,  and  an  attempt  to  introduce 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  to  the  ministry.  Of  Lord  uywpooi 
course  they  could  not  serve  with  Castlereagh ;  they  ■**•  "w**"- 
were  then  asked  to  form  a  ministry  with  Grenville  and  Qrey,  but 
these  Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsida  War,  to  which  Wellesley  was 
pledged.  Grenville  and  Grey  then  attempted  a  ministry  of  their 
own,  but  quarrelled  with  Lord  Moira  on  the  appointments  to  the 
Household;  and  as  an  American  war  was  threatening,  and  the 
ministry  had  already  given  up  their  Orders  in  Council  (one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  their  unpopularity),  the  Regent,  rather  than  remain 
longer  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord  Liverpool  with  the  premier- 
ship, with  Castlereagh  as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
remained  in  office. 

Before  the  day  of  triumph  of  this  ministry  arrived,  while  Napoleon 
was  still  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  the  success  of  Wellington 
as  yet  uncertain,  England  had  drifted  into  war  with   ^^^^^ 
America.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  useless  war  America. 
might  not  have  Jieen  avoided  had  the  ministers  been  *'*^  "^** 
men  of  ability,  fit  arose  from  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the 
Gk)vemment  clnig  to  the  execution  of  their  retaliatory  measures  against 
France,  regardless  of  the  practical  injury  they  were  inflicting  upon  al^ 
neutrals.     The  causes  of  irritation  have  already  been  mentioned. 
America,  adopting  the  policy  of  England,  had  proceeded  to  retaliate ; 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  trade  both  with  England  and  France, 
and  commercial  relations  with  Europe  practically  broken  offi     An 
attempted  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  in  1809  had  pro- 
duced but  little  result.    But  though  foreign  trade  had  diminished^ 
the  demand  for  home  manufactures  in  Amexica\i«/9L^3^T%^\s\sss.^^ 
the  popuhtiona  of  tie  Nortbem  and  lEiaBtexxv.  ^\a>.\^  ^«5fe  ^«ssSsa 
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ntiRflod  vith  the  ctuting  state  of  thiogB  and  decidedly  ETetseM 
with  iU  certAin  eipenditnre  and  probable  injiuy  to  theiz  n 
tunit.  In  the  South  the  cam  was  different  Without  maau&ctaie 
to  iiipply  the  loss  sostained  by  the  reetricted  export  of  theif  tobvu 
Kid  lugar,  not  in  immediate  contact  with  English  territory,  aa  weie 
the  Northern  States,  and  led  by  aa  aristocratic  and  slave-owning 
race,  the  Whites  of  the  South  were  inclined  to  war.  The  Presideoti 
wore  Virginians,  the  tjouthemers  hud  a  sBperiority  in  Congress,  ami 
in  May  of  1812  it  became  plain  that  war  must  result  unless  l^e 
Onleis  in  Couucil  were  repealed.  But  England  was  in  con^oD 
□wing  to  the  ossoeaination  of  Perceval,  and  it  was  not  till  tLe  middle 
of  June,  when  war  had  been  already  declared,  that  Biougliam's  motJQQ 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Orders  was  carried.  The  concesaion,  awk- 
wanlly  made  in  the  face  of  the  American  threats,  came  too  late. 
The  Americans  hod  already  made  up  their  minds,  and  planned  an 
invoaion  of  Canada. 

It  was  a  war  without  great  eventa.  The  attempts  of  the  Ameii- 
AuHirBDf  <sans  upon  Canada  failed.  Here  and  there  a  slight 
*'  ■"■  Bucceas  attended  the  English  arms,  and  the  deep  anget 

of  oiu  entmieB  was  moved  by  the  irksome  blockade  of  their  coaet, 
and  the  employment  of  tlie  savage  Indian  tribes  as  our  allies.  Bui 
If  fairly  successful  on  land,  tlie  Frglish  were  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment thoroughly  worsted  upon  the  sea.  Ship  after  ship  waa  taken 
by  the  American  frigates.  Nor  was  it  till  our  commanders  oonaented 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  the  classification  of  the  two  navies  wss 
wholly  difTerent,  and  that  an  American  &igate  was  in  tonnage  and 
weight  of  metal  a  match  for  an  English  fifly-gnn  ship,  that  tfaeae 
dlsaateiB  were  brought  to  an  end.  It  was  an  additional  blow  to  the 
pride  of  England  that  the  sailors  by  whom  her  ships  were  defeated 
were  largely  drawn  from  her  own  people.  From  the  wretdLedness 
prevalent  in  England,  ftom  high  taxes,  commercial  diffieoltiea,  and 
the  severe  laws  of  impressment,  men  fled  for  refuge  to  America ; 
and  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  16,000  Englishmen  were  aerving  an 
board  the  American  fleet 

The  war  was  really  so  causeless  and  so  prejudicial  to  the  sncceas 
mi,,)ii  of  the  oUiea  in  Europe,  that  the  Emperor  of  Bnssia 
■■iiHiUm,  attempted,  in  1813,  to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  media- 
tion, and  although  his  offer  was  declined,  «  negotiation  was  entered 
into  at  Ghent  whloh  altimBtaly  proved  snccessfoL  But  before  the 
nwotiatuB  kdnMad  &r  in  tieir  labonra  the  war  thr^tened  to 
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the  soath  of  France,  a  considerable  number  of  the  Engliah  troops 
were  embarked  at  Bordeaux  direct  for  America,  without  even  being 
allowed  to  return  home,  and  increased  energy  began  to  show  itself 
in  all  directions.  A  large  fleet  under  Kear-Admiral  Cockbum,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  General  Ross,  were  despatched  to  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  water  was  made  upon 
Washington,  the  Federal  capitaL  The  success  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  complete,  was  stained  by  the  destruction  of  oavtnr*  of 
all  public  property,  offices,  and  buildings  in  the  city.  WMhington. 
An  outcry  was  raised,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe,  at 
what  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  vandalism.  It  is  said  that  the 
English  Government  had  ordered  it  as  a  retaliation  for  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Americans  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  as  it  is 
confessed  that  private  property  was  scrupulously  spared,  it  may 
well  be  a  question  whetiier  in  fact  such  a  destruction  of  national 
property  is  not  a  better  manner  of  exhibiting  the  severity  of 
war  than  the  destruction  of  private  property  which  so  constantly 
attends  it. 

The  capture  of  Washington  was  followed  by  other  expeditions  of 
a  like  nature  with  less  satisfactory  results.  Large  and  systematic 
operations  against  a  continent  are  at  all  times  difficult,  and  certainly 
they  were  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  English  ministry  as  then 
constituted.  They  relapsed  into  all  the  old  errors  of  the  American 
War,  and  the  military  operations  were  reduced  to  mere  piratical 
excursions.  An  efifort  was  indeed  made  upon  the  only  side  where 
a  base  of  operations  existed,  but  on  so  small  a  scale  and  so  badly 
directed  as  to  be  entirely  useless.  A  combined  attack  by  land  and 
water  was  arranged  against  Flattsburg  upon  Lake  Champlain.  The 
dilatoriness  of  the  commander.  Sir  George  Prevost,  allowed  the 
^tilla  to  begin  the  fight  unaided ;  it  was  completely  beaten,  and  its 
destruction  putting  an  end  to  all  hope  of  success,  the  army  with- 
drew. An  attack  on  Baltimore  met  with  no  better  fate,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Maine  was  taken  and  occupied.  The 
arrival  of  the  Peninsula  troops,  no  longer  well  commanded,  had 
produced  but  little  effect ;  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  were  gradually 
drawing  to  a  conclusion.  The  Convention  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  December.  It  was,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  temper  of 
the  two  nations,  little  more  than  a  compromise.  The  real  points 
at  issue  were  scarcely  touched,  the  boundaries  were  left  for  ftiture 
negotiation.  Such  as  it  was  it  came  too  \&t&  \;o  ^AiN^I^^^k^^s^sosl 
one  more  diaaater.    An  expedition  smuXax  m  ^^awcwiyBt  \ft  '^^ 
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tlruody  mentioncd  had  been  liireuied  againBt  New  Orlea 
plnee  wiw  vigoroiwly  defended  by  Ooneral  Jackson.  Natural  d 
cultlos  and  mismanagement  met  the  English  at  every  t 
earth  woi  tuo  sandy  to  allow  of  redoubts ;  while  the  Americaiu  mcd 
eottoQ  bales,  which  answered  admirably  as  defences,  the  Eoghdi 
ibund  nothing  better  than  harreU  of  sugar  and  molassea  When  lite 
storming  paities  reached  the  enemy'a  lines  they  found  that  dieir 
fascines  and  scaling-ladders  had  been  neglected  ;  the  asaault  bdcamr 
impracticable.  As  the  approach  of  the  town  had  been  completelj 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  very  heavy  loss  had  been  enstainwl, 
three  English  generals,  and  among  them  Sir  Edmund  Pakenhani, 
had  been  killed,  and  Lambert,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  commssil, 
thought  it  better  to  withdraw  the  army. 

The  American  War  was  thus  still  at  its  height  when  the  miniatij 
amioUh  ot  ^^^  \i^a  called  upon  to  arrange  the  fate  of  the  late  Con- 
HtpsiHu.  (jueror  of  Europe.     When  the  allies,  in  their  adrance 

towards  Fmnce,  had  assembled  at  Frankfort,  not  yet  certain  of  sno- 
ces8,  and  conacioua  that  their  wort  would  be  easy  could  they  sepa- 
rate Napoleon's  inteiests  &om  those  of  the  nation,  they  had  ofleied 
to  negotiate  at  a  general  Congress  upon  the  fixed  condition  thai 
France  should  abandon  Italy,  Holloiid,  Gerainny  and  Spain,  and 
confine  itself  to  its  natural  boundaries.  Napoleon,  suspecting  not 
without  reason  their  intentions  in  accepting  the  CongresB,  had 
refused  the  conditions.  His  refusal  had  been  followed  by  a  very 
able  proclamation  of  the  allies,  separating  the  interests  of  the  raler 
from  that  of  the  people,  and  promising  that  France  should  retain 
its  just  weight  in  the  balance  of  nations.  Consdons  of  the  effect  of 
this  declaration,  which  exactly  suited  the  feelings  of  the  m&joritj  of 
Frenchmen,  Napoleon  haatened  to  accept  the  conditions.  Bnt  he 
was  told  it  was  too  late.  Traitors  had  already  informed  the  allied 
sovereigns  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  avoid  compromise.  ITie 
great  campaign  which  followed  had  shown  how  much  could  yet  be 
done  by  the  Emperor's  genius.  Again  negotiations  were  opened  at 
Chlitillon ;  Napoleon  expressed  the  utmost  readiness  to  accept  the 
terms  of  Frankfort.  But  the  oltimatDm  of  the  allies  hod  now  risen 
the  Rhine  boundary  was  no  longer  to  be  conceded.  Napoleon  could 
not  make  np  his  mind  to  allow  France  to  isans  from  the  war  less 
than  when  he  had  first  taken  possession  of  the  Qovemment.  The 
Treaty  of  Ch*till'm  was  broken  off  and  war  was  again  resumed ;  and 
«i«  thoiwkto  •>!<•••  fl»«™»l«*»»»<>tUi«»*«t«™^'\atvia.  the  allied 
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they  bound  themselves  together  for  twenty  yeais,  promised  each  to 
supply  150,000  men,  to  which  England  was  to  add  a  subsidy  of 
j^>000,000.  The  knowledge  of  this  treaty  made  Napoleon  feel  that 
some  desperate  stroke  alone  could  save  him.  He  passed  with  his 
forces  into  the  rear  of  the  allies ;  he  was  nearer,  as  he  himself  said,  to 
Vienna  than  they  were  to  Paris.  The  movement  put  them  in  great 
perplexity.  To  leave  so  formidable  a  person  upon  their  communica- 
tions seemed  too  dangerous  a  step.  Again  treason  served  them  in 
good  stead.  Their  friends  in  Paris,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  TaUey- 
rand,  urged  them  at  once  to  move  upon  the  capital  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, who  had  been  left  in  charge  there,  with  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
fought  a  last  battle  before  the  very  walls.  Joseph  lost  heart,  and 
ordered  the  marshals  to  capitulate,  the  army  was  withdrawn  behind 
the  city,  and  Paris  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  This  was  fatal  to 
all  Napoleon's  hopes.  He  came  to  Fontainebleau,  there  found 
himself  gradually  deserted,  heard  how  his  marshals  one  after  the 
other  had  joined  the  victorious  allies,  and  on  the  4th  of  April 
signed  his  abdication,  consenting  to  withdraw  to  the  Isle  of  Elba, 
which  was  to  be  constituted  into  a  principality  for  his  convenience. 
He  was  to  be  allowed  400  soldiers,  his  wife  and  child  were  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  Placentia  and  Parma,  and  he  was  to  retain  the 
title  of  Emperor.  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Europe  he  was  to  have  no  voice.  The  last  stroke  of  ill-fortune 
seemed  to  have  come  upon  him  when  his  Austrian  wife,  over- 
persuaded  by  her  relations,  deserted  him,  and  set  off  with  his  young 
son  to  Vienna.  During  his  ten  months'  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Elba 
the  settlement  of  Europe  was  being  carried  on  by  the  diplomatists  of 
all  the  powers  assembled  at  Vienna. 

Thus  the  Tory  ministry  seemed  at  last  to  have  reaped  the  fruit  of 
their  lengthened  efforts,  and  to  have  justified  their  long  retention  of 
office.    But  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  merit  in  their  policy  but 
one,  and  that  is  steadfastness.    The  accidental  discovery,   ^ 
for  it  was  little  more,  of  a  general  of  surpassing  genius  of  the  lory 
had  enabled  them  to  hide  under  his  greatness  their  own   '^^^' 
mediocrity ;  his  skill  had  covered  their  constantly-repeated  blunders, 
and  fortune  had  supplied  them  with  an  enemy  whose  enthusiastic 
self-confidence,  arbitrary  temper,    and   insatiable   ambition,  had 
neutralized  his  transcendent  genius,  had  forced  upon  them  allies 
whom  their  own  skill  could  not  have  secured,  and  had  even  alienated 
the  people  whose  natural  representative  he  was.    "Wit\v  tX^^^sfc  ^^^i^ts^- 
tagea  they  had  been  able  to  obtain  thai  a\xc.^^^  ^\l\Ocl  ^^\:k^V>C)S^^  ^^ 
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polic}  even  when  itself  erroneons  not  unfrequently  secureB.  They 
had  laifled  England  to  a  position  of  the  highest  importance,  the  suc- 
cess of  Europe  against  Napoleon  was  indisputably  due  to  her.  Tet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  urged  by  patriotic  motives.  Through- 
out their  conduct  had  been  dictated  by  the  interests  of  their  class, 
tliey  had  recognized  in  Napoleon  the  great  subverter  of  old  institu- 
tions, the  arch-enemy  of  the  aristocratic  order.  It  was  in  this 
capacity  chiefly  that  they  had  pursued  him  with  such  firm  and 
undeviating  hostility.  Of  the  events  which  took  place  during  their 
ministry,  of  the  successful  skiU  and  bravery  of  soldiers  and  saHors,  of 
the  establishment  of  national  independence  whether  in  England  ox 
on  the  Continent,  all  Englishmen  may  be  proud.  Those  who,  read- 
ing history  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  still  hold  that  a 
strong  aristocratic  element  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  constitutional 
liberty  will  admire  their  motives.  But  to  those  who  feel  that 
growtii  and  advance  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  life  of  a  nation, 
and  that  those  only  are  good  governors  who  are  capable  of  under- 
standing and  of  carrying  out  the  necessities  of  advancing  civilization, 
their  sole  claim  to  respect  (and  that  is  after  all  no  small  one)  will  be 
that  they  knew  their  own  miaids,  and  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
realized  their  object. 

The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement  which  detracts  from  the 
HoiM  virtue  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  ministry  underlay 

govanunfliift.  ^he  whole  administration  of  home  affairs.  There  was 
an  incapacity  to  look  at  public  affairs  from  any  but  a  class  or  aristo- 
cratic point  of  view.  The  natural  consequence  was  a  constantly 
increasing  mass  of  discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  in 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all  those  higher  in  rank  of 
the  possible  revolutionary  tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change. 
Much  of  the  discontent  was  of  course  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  England  was  placed,  and  for  which  the 
Government  was  only  answerable  in  so  far  as  it  created  those 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  blame  the 
complacent  manner  in  which  the  misery  was  ignored  and  the 
occasional  success  of  individual  merchants  and  contractors  regarded 
as  evidences  of  national  prosperity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1810,  Perceval,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  Government  had  been 
preventing  as  fax  as  possible  all  inquiry  into  the  Walcheren  failure, 
was  bold  enough  at  the  opening  of  the  session  to  take  credit  to  him- 
self for  that  expedition,  and  to  declare  that  the  national  prosperity 
vas  great,  and  that  public  works  had  been  carried  out  as  sue- 
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eessfiilly  as  in  the  times  of  profound  peace.  Snch  assertions  could 
not  have  been  made  without  some  slight  foundation.  While  the 
Continental  System  and  the  Orders  in  Council  had  together  almost 
dosed  the  European  trade,  certain  other  irregular  doors  had  been 
opened;  the  removal  of  the  Portuguese  court  to  the  Brazils  had 
given  hopes  of  an  enlarged  South  American  trade,  and  the  two 
islands  of  Heligoland  and  Anholt  had  been  fortified  and  turned  into 
smuggling  centres  with  some  success.  Certain  public  works,  as  the 
Waterloo  and  Yauzhall  bridges,  had  been  opened.  But  before  the 
year  was  over  the  condition  of  the  country  surely  proved  that  the 
prosperity  boasted  of  was  a  mere  phantom.  The  American  trade 
proved  ruinous  to  those  who  had  rushed  into  it ;  the  British  goods 
on  the  Baltic  had  been  seized  and  confiscated ;  the  public  works  had 
been  carried  on  by  a  lavish  issue  of  paper  money,  which  was  now 
rapidly  depreciating.  A  bad  harvest  came  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  time.  Early  in  the  spring  wheat  was  already  at  102s.  a 
quarter:  though  ;£7,000,000  worth  was  imported,  it  rose  in  August 
to  116s.  But  then,  under  the  influence  of  a  good  harvest,  it  sud- 
denly dropped  to  94s. — ^thus  the  agricultural  interest  was  also 
involved  in  ruin. 

Under  all  these  influences  there  was  a  collapse  of  credit. 
There  were  273  stoppages  of  payment  instead  of  Dtpnnioii 
the  ordinary  average  of  100,  and  before  the  year  o'*"*^- 
was  out  no  less  than  2314  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were 
issued.  This  misery  and  depression  lasted  till  the  end  of  tJie  war. 
Indeed,  in  the  following  years,  1811  and  1812,  it  was  constantly 
increasing.  The  depression  of  commerce  was  so  great  and  the 
collapse  of  credit  so  general  that  an  advance  of  ^£6,000,000  to  the 
merchants  on  due  security  was  authorized  by  Parliament.  The 
withdrawal  of  Eussia  from  the  Continental  System^  and  its  apparent 
inclination  to  throw  off  Napoleon's  influence,  slightly  revived 
business.  But  this  improvement  was  neutralized  by  the  fearful 
winter  and  spring,  which  destroyed  much  of  the  harvest,  and  again 
raised  the  price  of  wheat.  The  apparent  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  was  very 
curiously  marked.  A  plentiful  harvest  in  1813,  and  the  opening  of 
many  continental  ports,  did  much  to  revive  both  trade  and  manu- 
factures ;  but  it  was  accompanied  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of  com  &om 
171s.  to  75s.  The  consequence  was  widespread  distress  amQn!^t\^& 
agriculturists,  which  involved  the  country  \>dx^)  wi  >iJa3a^\si.K5cL^  N3«^ 
folia  wh^  yearn  240  of  them  stopped  -payniftxA,.    ^o  ^«aX  ^  ^m 
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could  not  fail  to  oflBut  the  rn^nufacturing  mterest  bIbo  ;  uppEirently 
tat  the  infltant  the  very  restoration  of  peace  hrouyht  wideaptesd 
ruin. 

But  whether  for  the  moment  it  waa  the  agriculturists  or  the 
merchanla  who  Buffered  most,  tlie  lower  claaaea  were  quite  sura  to 
MiiHT  at  Buffer.    Not  only  did  the  Continental  Syatem  injure  the 

owioirtr  great  branchea  of  EngUeh  industry,  the  foreign  com 

ports  were  also  closed.  The  increase  of  population 
fince  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  in  the  loat  century  had 
gone  heyond  the  reaonrces  of  homo  production.  The  high  price  of 
wheat  has  been  already  mentioned.  Meat  also  went  np  from  4d.  or 
6d.  to  lOd.  a  pound.  Conaideriug  the  enormons  rate  of  the  price  of 
com,  it  was  impoasihlc  \a  give  wages  sufficient  to  keep  the  operatives 
alive.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  wages  had  sunk  to  7b.  6d.  a 
week.  The  manufacturing  operatives  were  therefore  in  a  stat«  of 
nhaotnte  misery.  Petitions  signed  by  40,000  or  60,000  men  urged 
upon  Parliament  that  they  were  atarving  ;  hnt  there  was  aoolher 
class  which  fared  stilJ  worse.  Machinery  had  by  no  means  superseded 
hand-work.  In  thousands  of  hamlets  and  cottages  handlooms  etill 
existed.  The  work  was  neither  80  good  nor  so  rapid  as  work  done 
by  raacbinery ;  even  at  the  beat  of  times  need  chiefly  as  an  auiiliary 
to  agriculture,  this  hand  labour  could  now  scarcely  find  employment 
atalL  Not  unnaturally,  without  work  and  without  food,  these  hand- 
TWLidditf  workers  were  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
■*"^  machinery  which  caused  their  min,  and  so  in  fact  it 

was ;  the  change,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial,  had  brought 
much  individual  misery.  The  people  were  not  wise  enough  to  see 
thia  They  rose  in  riot  in  many  parts  of  England,  chiefly  about 
Nottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (&om  the  name  of  a  certain 
idiot  lad  who  some  thirty  years  before  had  broken  stocking-tames), 
gathered  round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiery  with  whom 
the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very  perfect  secret  organi- 
zation, carried  out  their  object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unex- 
pected thronging  of  the  village  at  nightfall,  a  crowd  of  men  with 
blackened  faces,  armed  sentinels  holding  every  approach,  silence 
on  all  sides,  the  village  inhabitants  cowering  behind  their  closed 
doors,  an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as  it  had  atrived^such  were 
the  incidents  of  the  night  riots. 

Periiaps,  however,  the  mrioultuisl  labourer  was  still  worse  off, 
WhRe  farmera  were  seUii^  tJieu!  ooth  a*.  Wl*.,  ot  w«b.  tt.  W^*.,^!* 
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qoartei— while  it  paid  to  take  in  bits  of  open  down  land,  get  three 
crops  off  it  without  manuring,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  m,,^  ^t,^ 
next  piece, — the  wretched  labourers  were  told  that  prices  agxienitani 
were  so  hi^  that  but  little  could  be  given  them  for  their  ^**""* 
wages.  The  misery  was  therefore  exceedingly  great  among  them; 
and  even  worse  than  this,  the  Poor  Law  stepped  in  and  destroyed 
their  characters.  For  the  wages  were  so  low  that  they  could  not  live 
on  them,  and  they  were  forced  to  come  upon  the  parish ;  and  the  old 
Poor  Law,  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  guardians,  enabled  those  very 
employers  who  kept  the  wages  low  to  levy  a  rate  upon  their  parishes 
to  support  those  people  whom  they  were  starving,  and  to  give  out- 
door rdief  in  aid  of  wages.  In  other  words,  the  employer  had  the 
right  to  compel  the  country  to  give  him  the  money  to  pay  his 
labourers  enough  to  keep  them  alive.  Selfish  views,  too,  were  mixed 
with  fiilse  political  economy.  Many  labourers  made  cheap  labour ; 
many  hands,  it  was  thought,  made  a  strong  country.  So  this  strange 
grant  in  aid  of  wages  came  to  be  apportioned  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  family  of  the  recipient ;  and  when  the  whole  state  of  the 
nation  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  a  curtailed  population,  a  premium 
was  given  for  its  increase. 

The  termination  of  a  war  so  new  in  its  character,  and  so  universal 
as  that  which  for  the  last  eleven  years  had  been  wasting  Difflautiei 
Europe,  brought  with  it  great  difficulties.  On  the  one  J^'JJJSt** 
hand  arose  the  question  of  the  position  to  be  taken  up  <>'  Ewop«. 
by  the  allies  with  regard  to  France  ;  on  the  other,  the  reconstitution 
of  Europe,  completely  dislocated  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon.  Both 
questions  were  rendered  difficult  of  solution  by  the  various  interests 
and  mutual  jealousies  of  the  powers  of  the  victorious  coalition.  But, 
— ^while  those  European  powers  who  had  suffered  most  severely  from 
the  French  arms,  and  especially  Prussia,  on  which  the  vengeance  of 
Napoleon  had  fallen  most  heavily,  were  desirous  to  treat  France  as  a 
conquered  nation,  so  to  curtail  its  dimensions  as  to  render  it  harm- 
less for  the  future,  and  to  lay  such  burdens  upon  it  as  might  in  some 
degree  recompense  then^  for  their  losses, — England,  which  had 
never  felt  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  Bussia,  ruled  by  a  Czar 
much  influenced  by  notions  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity,  had 
already  determined  upon  an  opposite  course.  Following  the  opinion 
of  the  founder  of  their  party,  the  Tory  Government  which  had 
succeeded  Pitt  declared  its  intention  of  acting  towards  France  as 
towards  a  friendly  power,  and  of  allowing  it  to  retain  the  same 
frontiers  as  in  1790.    There  was  not  muc\i  m84g£iasiMsC\\*i  'xa.  ^^isisk 
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ooiuluct ;  tlu  Torj  pnrtT,  the  champioiu  of  ]e^tiina(7,eaidd  MueclT 
avoid  reatoriiiK  tie  Uonrbon«  ;  their  riew  of  the  balance  of  Enn^ 
landcrod  a  pou-prfnl  Frnnce  almost  s  neccKitjr ;  tfaej  conU  look  fat 
no  cjjntiDeDtal  outiuuitioiu  for  EnglaDd,  and  took  care  to  aecaie  the 
advantage  lliey  rw|uircd  for  th»dr  mafitime  and  commerdsl  enpai- 
otitf  in  other  directioDR.  Bat,  while  reatoiing  the  Boarbona,  the 
Eonliak  Qovornment  found  itself  compelled  by  the  temper  of  the 
timn,  the  noiirto  of  circnmBtanceB,  and  the  liberal  views  of  the 
Emparot  of  Qunia,  to  rettore  them  only  npos  conditions.  A  confiti- 
tntiunal  Royemment  was  grunted  to  France,  ratified  by  a  charter 
tecaring  the  chief  personal  and  political  rights  of  the  people,  such  ai 
tho  maintenance  of  the  public  salei  daring  the  Bevolution,  freedom 
of  rollffion,  and  freedom  of  the  preu. 

A  France  thua  reconetituted,  and  holding  ftiendly  relatiooB  wilh 
tliB  other  powen  of  Europe,  woold  natnrallj  claim  its  share  in  the 
amngemonta  of  the  forthcommg  Congress.  It  would  probably  hare 
been  winjr  hod  the  French  QoTenunent  postponed  all  definite  settle- 
m«nta  as  to  its  future  limits  till  that  Congreu  met ;  the  jealousies 
whiuli  eilstad  between  the  allies  and  their  conflicting  claims  would 
have  ulTontod  opportunity  for  securing  &rourable  terms,  for  by  the 
ConvBiition,  by  which  France  hud  aurrendered  the  tertitoriea  held  by 
lior  armies  in  Euroiie,  her  troops  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw 
unmolested,  and  a  powerful  army  could  have  been  rapidly  reconsti- 
tuted. But  the  allies,  guided  by  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minister, 
and  determined  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  the  management  of  the 
CongrsM  in  their  own  hands,  insisted  on  the  immediate  condnnon 
^tf^tf  of  the  treaty  with  France.    Eager  to  gain  popnlazity 

'■<*■,  by  the  establishment  of  peace,  the  French  Ooveminent 

yielded,  and  in  May  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded. 
It  was  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  tiian  Fiance,  as  a  conquered 
nation,  could  have  expected.  The  frontier  of  1790  was  even  alightly 
insreaMd  :  towards  the  north  and  towards  the  Bhine  it  was  advanced 
(0  as  to  Include  several  important  fortresses,  especially  the  atrong 
place  of  Landau,  and  towards  the  Alps  about  half  of  Savoy  was  alao 
included.  The  demands  of  Prussia  for  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war  were  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Austria  and 
England,  and  the  treasures  of  art  collected  by  Napoleon's  onaiea 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  Parte.  The  one  great  loss  sustaJned  was 
the  Isle  of  Franca  It  was  upon  the  sea  and  among  the  oolonics 
that  England  lookad  for  iti  reward  ;  it  retained  Malta,  to  secure  its 
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won  from  the  Dutcli,  and  now,  to  complete  its  naval  stations  on  the 
load  to  India,  it  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  Isle  of  France.  The 
bases  for  the  forthcoming  Treaty  of  Vienna  were  also  roughly  laid  by 
this  peace.  The  published  articles  declared  the  independence  of  the 
States  of  Germany,  the  augmentation  of  Holland  under  the  rule  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  independence  of  Switzerland  and  of  the 
Italian  States  outside  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  possessions.  Secret 
articles  explained  what  these  loose  expressions  meant.  Belgium  was 
to  form  the  promised  increase  of  Holland,  and  thus  form  with  it  a 
kingdom  absolutely  in  the  interest  of  England ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  was  to  supply  compensations  for  the  Gkrman  princes  (which 
meant  that  it  was  to  be  given  to  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Tyrol) ; 
the  Po,  the  Ticino,  and  Lago  Maggiore  were  to  form  the  boundaries 
of  Austrian  Italy,  which  thus  included  the  territory  of  Venice ;  and 
Sardinia  was  to  receive  Genoa  in  exchange  for  the  portion  of  Savoy 
ceded  to  France. 

The  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  attend  the  forthcoming  Congress 
were  already  felt,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  solution  vifit  of  tiM 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  the  establishment  of  per-  SSSS*  *** 
sonal  relations  between  the  powers  of  the  coalition.  Aug.  i8i«. 
The  great  monarchs  of  Eastern  Europe  were  therefore  invited  to  visit 
the  Prince  Regent  in  England.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  declined  to 
come,  but  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  were  received  with  great  pomp  and  enthusiasm.    Several  weeks 
were  passed  in  universal  gaiety,  but  the  political  object  of  the  visit 
was  not  attained.      The  Czar  seemed  more  than  ever  to  occupy 
the  first  place  among  crowned  heads ;   and  the  dread  of  Russian 
influence,  and  the  determination  to  oppose  its  claims  in  the  Congress^ 
were  thus  only  rendered  stronger. 

The  meetings  at  Vienna,  at  first  appointed  for  August,  had  been 
postponed  to  September,  and  thither,  after  their  visit   o^j„-,g„^^ 
to  England,  the  monarchs  themselves,  and  the  ministers  Vienna, 
who  represented  the  various  countries  of  the  Congress,   *^'*'  "^*' 
betook  themselves.     The  interests  of  England  were  intrusted  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  a  man  of  considerable  firmness,  but  of  mediocre 
ability,  without  accurate  knowledge  or  broad  views  of  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  deficient  in  the  conciliatory  deportment  so  necessary  for 
a  successful  diplomatist.    The  negotiators  approached  their  difficult 
work  in  a  spirit  which  promised  no  very  good  results.     Almost  of 
necessity  the  character  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  treaty  it  produced, 
belonged  rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  futxrcfe.    1\.  'sr^a  ^sK^^'esfc^ 
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ne(*Ksary  by  the  changes  created  by  the  French  Bevolulion,  and  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  coalition  called  into  existence  to  oppose  the  Revo- 
lution, and  conJoEtiDg  chiefly  of  monarf^hg  whose  views  weie  both 
abeolutijt  and  dynutic.  The  Czai  alone  had  certain  liberal  ten- 
denciea,  bnt  they  ireie  «o  mix«d  with  personal  ambition  aa  to  eicite 
mistnist  instead  of  co-opeiation  among  the  assembled  n^otiatOK. 
'ilie  Congress  therefore  asAomed  the  fonn  of  an  old  European  con- 
gress. It  was  occupied  with  the  personal  and  peculiar  interest  of  each 
sovereign,  the  increase  of  territory  and  influence  of  each  nation,  instead 
of  attempting  a  settlement  of  Europe  in  accordance  with  any  enlai™;ed 
or  general  theory  suitable  to  the  great  change  and  growth  of  ideas 
which  had  been  at  once  the  cause  aud  effect  of  the  Sevolntioii. 

As  far  as  England  was  concerned,  its  interests  bad  already  been 
&•  tatvuti  chiefty  secured  by  the  Treaty  ot  Paria.  The  new  fring- 
2^Jj^^"  dom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  thought,  wonid  be  strong 
tuogscnn.  enough  to  hold  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivera  of  that 
wmntry,  and  thus  prevent  any  revival  of  the  Continental  System  ; 
the  road  to  India  was  rendered  safe  by  the  possession  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  Mauiitins,  while  Malta  guarded  English 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  maintenance  of  the  old  Enro- 
pean  balance  was  therefore  the  chief  object  which  Castlereagh  had 
now  in  view,  endangered  chiefly  by  the  overwhelming  power  o£ 
Itossio,  threatening  alike  the  countries  of  Europe  and  our  own 
Asiatic  dominions.  The  haste  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had 
been  concluded  tied  the  hands  of  Fiance,  which  was  represented  by 
Talleyrand ;  and  the  very  moderate  ambition  of  Louis  XVIII.  limited 
the  claims  of  that  country  to  the  completion  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Napoleonic  system  by  the  removal  of  Murat  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Ihe  establishment  of  the  Spaniah  Frinceas,  the  Queea  of 
Etrima,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  had  been  promised  to  Maria 
Lonisa,  Napoleon's  wife,  Louis  was  also  anzions  to  save  if  possible 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  from  annihilation.  The  really  important 
questions  at  issue  regarded  the  settlement  of  the  East  of  Enn^  and 
die  fate  of  Poland  and  Saiony,  which  appeared  indissolubly  con- 
nected, so  closely  were  the  Courts  of  Rnsaia  and  Pmssia  united.  The 
Empetor  of  Russia  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and 
liberal  theories,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  ambition.  He  ionnd 
satisfaction  for  both  sides  of  his  character  in  a  plan  for  the  reconadtu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  a  liberal  constitution,  eiihei 
Duder  bb  own  rale  as  king  or  nncler  some  prince  of  his  honse 
scjtoon'le^ing  hie  Bupremacy,    To  «nai^^»  ftna-^taiw*  he  requited 
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the  pofisesfidon  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  a  reward  which  the  over- 
weening value  he  set  on  his  own  services  to  the  coalition  induced 
him  to  regard  as  bj  no  means  more  than  his  due.    Both  Prussia  and 
Austria  would  have  been  called  upon  to  restore  certain  portions  of 
Poland  which  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  different  partition  treaties, 
but  he  supposed  that  his  own  resignation  of  certain  portions  would 
counterbalance  these  sacrifices,  while  Austria  would  be  well  rewarded 
by  the  possession  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  and  Prussia  by  the  whole 
of  Saxony.     The  adhesion  of  the  Saxon  king  to  Napoleon  was 
thought  to  justify  the  sovereigns  of  the  coalition  in  confiscating  his 
country,  which,  with  the  approbation  of  Bussia,  was  'claimed  in  its 
entirely  by  the  Prussian  Government.    It  is  plain  that  the  claims 
of  Bussia  and  Prussia  could  not  but  be  in  the  last  degree  objection- 
Able  to  Austria.    Absolutist  in  its  tendencies,  it  cared  nothing  for 
the  freedom  of  Poland,  while  the  possession  of  territory  conterminous 
with  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria  would  render  Bussia  a  most 
dangerous  rival    At  the  same  time,  Prussia,  the  constant  object  of 
Austrian  jealousy,  if  Saxony  passed  into  its  hands,  would  at  once  lose 
that  broken  and  dislocated  ^ape  which  had  hitherto  been  its  weakness, 
and  would  acquire  a  position  in  Germany  which  Austria  could  scarcely 
hope  to  equal.    The  policy  of  Austria  was  therefore  clearly  marked. 
The  position  of  England  was  not  so  obvious.     It  is  possible  to  say 
now,  guided  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  and  led  ^^    yl    at 
by  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  nationality  which  has  made  England  at 
such  vast  strides  of  late  years,  that  the  Government  of  ****  o«n«"«^ 
England,  the  home  of  free  institutions  and  avowedly  the  champion 
of  national  liberty,  should  have  come  forward  even  then  in  that 
capacity,  should  have  rejoiced  at  the  reconstitution  of  Poland,  and 
have  sought  the  unification  of  Germany  by  supporting  the  power  of 
Prussia,  and  should  have  objected  to  the  establishment  of  Austria 
in  Italy,  a  country  where  her  rule  was  certain  to  be  disliked  by  the 
population.    But  the  English  Government  at  the  time  was  a  Tory 
Government,  bent  rather  upon  restraining  than  increasing  popular 
tendencies,  and  under  the  dominion  of  three  overmastering  influences 
—the  desire  to  secure  England  from  any  possibility  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Continental  System,  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  pretensions  and 
power  of  the  Bussian  Emperor,  and  the  wish  to  establish  for  some 
years  at  all  events  the  peace  of  Europe.    Its  policy  was  therefore 
inconsistent  and  shortsighted,  but  sensible  and  practical ;  the  fear 
of  the  advance  of  Bussia  made  the  Engli&h  ixi\Ti\s^  V^^  V^  ^2»k 
duties  towaidB  Poland ;   the  satisfaction  and  iiveiii^^  ^'t  ^t«b 
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weie  more  important  tlian  the  rights  of  Genoa ;  the  immediate 
balance  of  the  powers  of  Germany  was  more  important  than  the 
national  aspirations  either  of  Italy  or  of  Germany. 

It  so  happened  that  the  views  of  France  were  at  this  instant 
ThA  ptiL*7  similar  to  those  of  England.  Before  the  formal  opening 
of  Rrwice.  ^f  ^g  CongTess  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  four 

great  powers  to  get  the  management  of  it  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
France  would  thus  have  been  excluded  from  the  settlement  of  Europe ; 
but  Talleyrand  was  not  a  man  to  bear  quietly  such  an  exclusion ;  he 
appeared  as  the  champion  of  the  smaller  states,  and  succeeded  in 
thwarting  the  efforts  of  the  great  powers.  This,  with  other  less  im- 
portant causes,  had  embroiled  him  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose 
objects  he  was  thus  bent  on  thwarting.  The  King  of  Saxony  was  a 
Mend  and  relative  of  Louis  XVIII. ;  to  save  him  and  his  country 
from  destruction  was  a  part  of  the  French  programme.  It  therefore 
suited  Talleyrand  to  adopt  the  views  of  Castlereagh. 

Thus  Austria,  France,  and  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  smaller 
DiTiikm  of  German  powers,  who  looked  with  great  dislike  to  the 
tbo  oongwM.  annihilation  of  one  of  the  chief  among  them,  were  thrown 
upon  one  side,  in  opposition  to  Bussia  and  Prussia.  The  arrogant  and 
high-handed  manner  in  which  those  two  powers  proceeded  to  take 
temporary  possession  of  the  countries  which  they  claimed  still  further 
excited  the  anger  of  their  opponents.  So  severe  did  the  dispute  grow, 
so  indissoluble  did  the  knot  appear,  that  war  between  the  powers  them- 
selves seemed  threatening.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  English  war  with  America  allowed  Castlereagh  to  act  with 
more  vigour,  and  in  January  a  secret  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  France,  Austria,  and  England,  by  which  each  country 
agreed  to  supply  troops  to  compel,  if  necessary,  the  adoption  of  their 
combined  policy.  Although  this  treaty  was  kept  a  secret,  the  firm 
attitude  and  the  combination  of  the  tiiree  powers  were  so  evident 
GonnromiB*  *^^*>  ^  neither  party  really  wished  for  war,  a  com- 
•greedio.  promise  was  discover^.    About  half  of  Saxony,  with 

a  third  of  its  population,  was  taken  from  the  King  and  given  to 
Prussia,  while  the  Czar,  withdrawing  from  his  extreme  demand  with 
regard  to  Poland,  allowed  the  Duchy  of  Posen  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Gallicia, 
together  with  the  district  of  Tamopol,  to  be  retained  by  Austria, 
while  Krakow  was  to  become  a  free  and  neutral  republic.  Poland 
was  thus  in  part  reconstituted,  but  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
'^hese  great  questiona  being  settled,  the  arrangements  upon  the 
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minor  points  proceeded  with  some  rapidity ;  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  was  given  to  Bavaria ;  G^oa  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Sardinia ;  the  two  houses  of  Hesse  were  re-established ;  Luxem- 
burg was  given  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  Mayence  became  a  Federal 
fortress ;  the  Tyrol  was  restored  to  Austria ;  Switzerland  was  re- 
organized chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  arrangements  France  had 
made  there  ;  the  conduct  of  Murat,  who  began  to  show  a  tendency 
toWhrds  Napoleonism,  facilitated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
Naples ;  Parma  was  given  to  Maria  Louisa  for  her  life ;  and  the 
Congress  completed  its  work  by  two  great  declarations  of  principle, 
one  securing  the  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  o^er 
expressing,  what  was  very  dear  to  Englishmen  at  the  time,  a  universal 
disapprobation  of  the  slave  trade. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  these  questions  Castlereagh  had  been 
compelled  by  the  meeting  of  Parliament  to  return  to  England,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  his  place  at  Vienna.    His  work 
there  was  not  completed  when  the  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had 
broken  loose  from  Elba,  and  the  Duke  was  wanted  to  ^.d^p^^ 
take  command  of  the  allied  army  in  Belgium.      The  vapoiton  frm 
renewal  of  the  common  danger  produced  a  temporaiy 
harmony  among  the  negotiators  at  Vienna.      The  chief  questions 
were  rapidly  settled,  and  a  joint  proclamation,  issued  by  the  eight 
powers  which  had  signed  the  Peace  of  Paris,  declared  Napoleon  the 
public  enemy  of  Europe.    The  Congress  continued  its  sittings,  but 
military  preparations  for  the  time  absorbed  all  attention. 

It  was  agreed  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont, 
each  of  the  four  great  powers  supplying  its  quota  of  troops,  or  in 
the  case  of  England  an  equivalent  in  money.    While  icmtMy 
the  Prussians  and  the  English  with  their  allies  were  to  JJErt***"" 
advance  into  France  and  the  Netherlands,  the  other   w^poiton. 
powers  were  to  pass  the  Ehine  and  join  in  a  great  advance  upon 
Paris.    It  was  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  April  500,000  men  would 
be  ready  for  the  great  movement.      The  French  Court  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Netherlands,  and  as  the  people  of  that  country  were 
already  half  inclined  to  join  the  French,  it  seemed  certain  that  that 
country  would  be  the  chief  seat  of  operations ;  the  war  there  was 
intrusted  to  the  Anglo-allies  under  Wellington,  and  the  Prussians 
under  Prince  Bliicher.      The  hope  of  speedy  action  was  quickly 
seen  to  be  vain.      Since  the  peace  many  countries  had  disbanded 
their  troops,  many  of  the  best  EngUeh.  i^TCkeii\A  Vi^Wi^'Bs^  %^ss&.  *w^ 
America,  and  in  spite  of  its  long  expcAence,^i^i^'Eisv!5S^^sSsl^w^^«^^ 
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tIiOW«d  lt«  n*iul  weakucEa  in  Uw  wu  edminubatioiL  Welling- 
ton  wu  coltvinced  of  the  iiec««eiqr  of  ptwiponing  the  opening  of  ^« 
compaJgu  till  June  or  Jnlj. 

Thi«  delay  gave  Napolton  su  opportanity  of  striking  tiie  firrt 
blow,  an<J  althoogli  he  could  immediately  ditpose  of  not  moB 
tliAii  12G,000  men,  and  although  the  English  and  Proaaian  atmiM 
BOioimtod  to  220,000,  the  arrangement  of  the  allied  troops  gave 
him  moth  hope  of  ft  Biiocesaful  campaign.  Bent  upon  covenug 
■>^>iK>wMn  I*nMMrl8,  uncertain  where  the  blow  which  he  fell 
•"•""^  Bure  would  aoon  be  struck  would  Ml  and  in  order  U 

facilitate  the  tubsistence  of  his  troops,  WelUngton  had  Bpread  hii 
•rmy  over  a  long  line  of  frontier,  from  the  neighboiirhood  ot 
Chaiieroi  to  Antwerp  and  Oetend.  In  like  manner  the  Prussian 
eorpB  were  spread  eastward  from  Cborleroi  to  Li^ge,  Trusting 
to  lie  wide  diMemination  of  the  allied  troops  to  render  concen- 
traliou  difficult,  Napoleon  thought  to  pnsh  between  the  English 
and  Prussian  armies,  and  to  crush  them  one  after  the  other. 
With  all  hi»  old  skill,  he  rapidly  collected  his  army  on  the 
Haiiibre,  issued  on  Ihe  14th  June  a  stirring  general  order,  and  on  the 
Ifilb  attacked  the  rruasijins  at  Oliarleroi,  passed  the  Sambre,  and 
diuvo  tlicm  back  along  the  Namur  road  to  a  position  near 
Sombreffe,  which  Bliioher  had  already  appointed  as  a  point  of  con- 
centration should  he  be  attacked  from  ChaiieroL  At  the  sanie  time 
the  left  of  the  French  army  under  Ney  was  sent  directly  northward 
along  the  rood  to  Brussels,  to  clear  it  of  English  and  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  allies. 

Op  to  this  point  Napoleon's  plam  seeciud  thoroughly  mcceaflfuL 
He  had  afready  rendered  any  immediate  junction  of  the  aimles 
diMoult,  If  not  impossible ;  with  one  part  of  his  army  he  had 
already  reached  the  chosen  ground  of  the  PnisaianB,  and  found  it 
ooonpied  by  one  only  out  of  their  four  corps ;  with  his  left  ho  had 
advanced  to  the  position  of  Quatre  Bras  against  the  English,  where 
aa  yet  no  oonrfdetable  portion  of  the  allies  had  arrived.  But  a  atrange 
■lownea*  marks  his  course  in  this  campaign.  Instead  of  bringing 
up  all  his  troops  for  an  attack  in  both  directions,  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  leth,  he  allowed  his  main  body  to  pass  the  ni^t  on 
the  Sambre,  while  there  was  an  interval  of  twelve  miles  between 
■.M.«t  N^'"  position  and  that  of  his  rear.     Consequently  all 

uw.  the  miming  waa  passed  in  bringing  up  these  troops,  and 

t.  mk.lB^-m^  Wfc»  «ther  at  Quatre  Bias    or  Ligny  may 
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were  hastening  to  support  the  small  force  at  Quatre  Bras.  Napoleon 
therefore,  instead  of  being  able  to  destroy  a  single  Pnissian  corps, 
found  himself  involved  in  a  bloody  and  hard-contested  battle.  He 
was  indeed  victorious,  but  the  victory  was  not  of  that  crushing  and 
decisive  character  which  his  precarious  position  rendered  necessary 
for  him.  At  Quatre  Bras,  instead  of  a  brief  skirmish  Battle  of 
which  wouldhave  enabled  him  to  give  assistance  to  Napo-  ^"**"  ^'^ 
leon  at  Ligny,  Ney  found  it  necessary  to  fight  a  battle,  and  that  not 
a  successful  one.  The  Allies,  who  in  the  morning  were  scarcely 
8000  strong,  made  good  their  position  till  reinforcements  arrived. 
When  evening  closed  their  preponderance  was  such  that  Ney  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  Frasnes.  So  hard  had  he  been 
pressed  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  corps  of 
D'Erlon,  which  almost  at  the  same  time  received  orders  from  Napoleon 
to  fall  on  the  Prussian  right  flank,  and  thus  complete  the  victory  of 
Ligny.  Confused  by  these  contradictory  orders,  D'Erlon's  corps 
of  20,000  men  passed  the  day,  without  striking  a  blow,  between  the 
two  battlefields,  in  either  of  which  his  presence  might  have  had  a 
decisive  effect.  As  it  was.  Napoleon  overrated  the  success  against 
the  Prussians,  and  fell  into  a  fatal  error  with  regard  to  the  line  of 
their  retreat.  Convinced  that  they  would  fall  back  towards  Namur 
and  Li^ge,  he  detached  Marshal  Grouchy  with  30,000  men  to  follow 
them  in  that  direction,  while  he  himself  brought  his  «^|^.^ 
main  body  to  join  Ney,  with  the  intention  of  following  mieiifr'i 
and  destroying  the  English,  who  were  compelled  by  '™'' 
Bliicher's  defeat  to  fall  back  towards  Brussels.  But  the  Prussian 
generals,  Blucher  and  Gneisenau,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  were  not  so 
easily  shaken  off.  Determined  still  to  afford  assistance  to  their 
iallies,  they  withdrew  northwards  towards  Wavre,  while  Grouchy 
and  his  troops  were  in  vain  seeking  them  towards  the  east.  From 
Wavre,  which  was  reached  late  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  Blucher 
was  enabled  to  assure  Wellington  of  his  approach,  and  to  promise 
the  assistance  not  of  two  divisions  only,  for  which  the  English 
general  had  asked,  but  of  his  whole  army.  Belying  on  this 
l)romise,  Wellington  determined  to  fight. 

To  give  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  it  was  necessary 
that  his  battle  should  be  a  defensive  one.    The  position,   poiition  of 
which  he  had  long  before  studied  and  selected,  was  ^»*«i««- 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.    Nearly  two  miles  south  ot 
Waterloo  is  the  village  of  St.  Jean,  where  the  highroa.dssi  ixwov 
Charleroi  and  Nivelle  towards  Brussels  30m.    3\]La>i  ^ctol^  cJl  nXsA  *^^ 
undalating  country  forms  a  somewhat  coiilmMO\\&  xv^^^i^'V^'^  ^s»s^ 
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»nd  west,  crowed  at  nght  anglet  by  the  Charieroi  lood.  Along 
tbc  iDiith  of  the  ndge  lies  a  rich  and  cultivated  vall.y  ^vbict 
in  about  a  mile  swells  again  into  a  corresponding  range  of  elevated 
ground.  Thne  or  four  farmhou'its  be  uu  the  foot  or  on  the  sonthem 
»lope  of  tlir  northern  line  of  bills  eo  that  tiie  position  resembles  M 
Wellington  Haid,  a  Hall  ot  a  bastion  with  advancing  angles.    Tsa 


English  troopa  were  placed  along  the  ridge,  and  occupied  the  fkim- 
houses.  The  centre  wag  placed  between  the  two  highroads,  Iiaving 
in  front  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  standing  on  the  veatem  aide 
of  the  Charleroi  road.  The  right  wag  covered  by  the  ch&teaa  of 
Hongomont,  with  stone  buOdings  aad  enclosures,  while  the  left 
Btretohed  to  the  farma  of  Papelotte  and  "ia.  Haye.  Wa^^^  is  about 
seven  mileg  from  St.  Jean,  directly  to  the  east,  and  expectii^  the 
arrival  of  Blucher,  Wellington  allowed  his  left  to  be  the  weakegt 
part  of  his  line.  His  care  for  his  right  was  indeed  exaggerated  ;  he 
thought  it  possible  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  reach  Bromela 
by  outflanking  him  in  tli.-it  .llrecUon,  and  before  all  tliinga  desiroiu 
of  prwwrring  the  capital,  he  detached  a  body  of  17,000  men  to 
"■"  "■  to  ^V«Aot^nKvnJu)n'i,Kaa.Um«BQrional;aiid 
Oft  ot  >»Si>lft.    T^  TuaiOli  ^OEilAti^  tonosK 
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and  the  range  of  heights  parallel  to  those  occupied  by  the  English, 
on  which  is  the  farmhouse  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Its  right  extended 
to  Frischermont,  opposite  to  La  Haye,  having  somewhat  in  its  rear 
the  Tillage  of  Planchenoit ;  the  left  reached  beyond  Hougomont 
In  number  the  armies  were  not  unequally  matched.  Wellington 
commanded  about  68,000  men,  Napoleon  70,000,  but  the  English 
army  consisted  of  troops  of  various  nations,  some  of  whom  were 
thoroughly  untrustworthy,  and  was  inferior  in  cavalry  by  at  least 
3000  men,  and  in  artillery  by  upwards  of  100  guns. 

By  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  the  English  were 
under  arms,  but  Napoleon,  ignorant  of  the  movements  Batti*  of 
of  the  Prussians,  and  anxious  probably  to  excite  the  wat«ioo. 
temper  of  his  own  troops,  and  display  his  power  to  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  already  wavering  in  their  allegiance,  delayed  his 
attack  till  nearly  mid-day,  and  employed  the  m(^ming  in  a  great 
review  of  his  troops.  The  weather  also  on  the  1 7th  had  been  very 
stormy,  the  ground  was  saturated  and  heavy;  and  though  this 
difficulty  would  likewise  have  affected  his  opponents,  firm  ground 
was  no  doubt  more  important  for  the  attack  than  for  the  defence. 
It  is  probable  that  those  wasted  hours  saved  the  English  army,  for 
the  same  condition  of  the  ground  told  with  terrible  force  upon  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians,  who  had  to  make  their  way  through 
swampy  defiles,  where  the  artillery  could  scarcely  be  moved.  Their 
advance  was  very  slow,  and  nothing  but  the  firm  determination  of 
their  leaders  to  keep  their  word  to  Wellington  would  have  enabled 
them  to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  their  way.  The  battle  began 
about  half -past  eleven  by  an  assault  upon  Hougomont,  which 
Napoleon  intended  to  carry,  and  thus  mask  his  real  great  attack 
upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the  English.  The  firm  resistance  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  English  Guards  and  the 
troops  of  Nassau  and  Hanover,  frustrated  this  first  move.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  chateau,  which  should  have  been  a  mere  preliminary  step 
in  the  great  plan,  became  an  object  in  itself ;  fresh  troops  were  con- 
stantly brought  against  it,  it  was  as  constantly  reinforced  from  the 
English  line,  and  throughout  the  whole  day  its  defence  neutralized  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  French  infantry.  It  was  not  till  five 
o'clock  that  Napoleon  brought  a  couple  of  howitzers  to  bear  upon  it. 
Though  the  buildings  were  speedily  in  flames,  the  defence  was  con- 
tinued, and  it  remained  throughout  the  day  uncaptured.  During 
the  first  attack  upon  Hougomont  skirmiaihiii^  wA  ^finsi%\L^\sftKSi. 
going  OB  along  the  whole  line  piepaiatoxy  \o  >i)aft  \gcftaX.  xoss^^sssissfiS. 
sgAiiuft  the  left    That  movement  waa  Ta^3^«t  \kaaV£a^^  "Odk^  "^ 
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poned  by  a  discoyeij  wHcli  was  made  about  one  o'clock.  About 
that  time  troops  were  seen  moving  near  a  wood  to  the  north-east  of 
the  English  position  between  Wavre  and  Ohain.  At  first  Napoleon 
took  them  for  the  troops  of  Grouchy,  to  whom  he  had  sent  informa- 
tion of  the  true  direction  of  the  Prussian  retreat.  They  proved  how- 
ever to  be  the  foremost  troops  of  Billow's  Prussian  corps.  But  the 
Emperor,  still  believing  that  Grouchy  would  at  all  events  prevent 
the  arrival  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  determined  if  possible 
to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  English  before  taking  notice  of 
the  approaching  troops.  At  half-past  one,  under  a  furious  cannonade, 
the  first  corps,  D'Erlon's,  marched  against  the  English  left  between 
Papelotte  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Although  their  peculiar  formation,  in 
great  closely-packed  masses,  exposed  them  fearfully  to  the  fire  of  the 
English  artillery,  they  pressed  forward  up  the  English  slope,  threw 
the  first  line,  consisting  of  allies,  into  confusion,  and  were  not  repulsed 
till  Picton  brought  up  the  main  body  of  the  English  left,  who 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet  and  drove  them  backward.  As  they 
were  already  shaken,  the  English  heavy  cavalry,  the  Household 
Brigade,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Union  Brigade,  consisting  of  the 
Scotch  Greys,  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  Boyals,  charged  with 
fearful  effect.  Carried  away  by  their  energy,  they  rode  right  up  the 
French  slope  to  the  battery  of  La  Belle  Alliance ;  scattered  and 
exhausted  by  their  charge,  they  were  fallen  upon  and  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  French  Lancers,  and  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  advance  of  the  English  light  cavalry.  However,  the  first  great 
attack  of  the  French  had  been  triumphantly  repulsed,  though  with 
terrible  loss.  Both  Picton  and  Ponsonby,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry,  were  kUled.  It  was  not  long  before  a  second  attack  was 
made.  Apparently  about  four  o'clock,  Ney  was  ordered  to  assault 
the  centre  and  right  centre  of  the  English  to  the  west  of  the  Charleroi 
road.  The  attack  was  made  chiefly  with  cavalry.  Much  of  the 
infantry  were  indeed  employed  round  Hougomont  and  in  the  attack 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  never  ceased.  For  two  hours  the  cavalry 
charges  continued ;  they  were  opposed  by  the  allied  troops  thrown 
into  square,  the  squares  being  placed  checkerwise  behind  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  squares  were  broken ;  it  is 
certain  at  all  events  that  though  the  line  on  the  whole  held  firm, 
reinforcements  had  to  be  brought  from  the  right,  and  that  there  was 
a  moment  between  five  and  six  o'clock  when  the  centre  was  in  the 
greatest  danger.  After  an  heroic  defence  La  Haye  Sainte  had  been 
Albandoned  for  want  of  ammunition.  The  French  held  therefore  a 
mtion  close  to  the  Eny^Mi  iv^<^^«eA  W^  infiuitry  of  Donzelofa 
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division  were  gradually  making  their  way  to  the  line  which  the 
cavalry  charge  had  shattered.  But  to  complete  the  lodgment  effected 
in  the  line  on  the  ridge  more  infantry  were  aheolutely  necessary,  and 
these  were  not  forthcoming.  When  Ney  sent  to  demand  them  of  the 
Emperor,  his  messenger  was  met  with  the  reply, ''  Does  he  want  me 
to  make  them  ? ''  In  fact,  since  about  half-past  four  o'clock  the 
advance  of  the  Prussians  had  made  itself  clearly  felt  General 
Lobau  had  been  sent  to  check  them,  and  with  him  some  battalions  of 
the  Imperial  Guard.  But  the  numbers  of  the  Prussians  constantly 
increased ;  it  was  in  vain  that  they  were  more  than  once  driven  out  of 
Planchenois  by  the  Guard,  at  six  o'clock  they  had  established  them- 
selves there,  threatening  even  the  rear  of  the  French  and  the 
Charleroi  road,  their  line  of  retreat ;  and  by  seven  o'clock  Ziethen's 
corps,  which  had  pushed  directly  westward,  had  joined  the  left  of  the 
English  army,  so  that  the  French  troops  in  Papelotte  occupied  an 
advanced  angle,  surrounded  both  in  front  and  flank  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  thus  that  reinforcements  could  not  be  sent  to  Ney,  and  the 
second  great  effort  of  the  French  was  rendered  useless.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  yet  give  up  all  for  lost.  He  knew  that  the 
English  must  be  much  exhausted,  and  determined  to  try  one  great 
effort  more  with  that  portion  of  the  Imperial  Guard  which  had  still 
been  kept  in  reserve.  It  was  a  general  assault  along  the  whole  line, 
but  the  most  important  part  of  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Guard  upon 
the  English  centre.  To  oppose  them  the  English  brigade  of  Guards 
under  Maitland  had  been  brought  forward.  As  the  French  columns 
topped  the  ridge  the  Guards  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  at  a  distance 
of  fifty  paces  poured  in  a  fire  which  shook  the  advancing  masses,  and 
charged  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  columns  of  the  Guard  rolled 
backward  to  the  valley.  At  the  same  time  a  second  column  had  met 
with  the  same  fate ;  the  52nd  regimeot  under  Colbome  had  advanced 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the  main  line  ;  as  the  French  column 
passed  them  they  poured  in  a  destructive  fire,  and  charged  directly 
upon  their  flank.  The  course  of  that  charge  was  unchecked,  the  52nd 
'  regiment  continued  to  follow  the  flying  French  right  across  the  valley. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  French  in  the  angle  at  Papelotte  had 
also  been  driven  back  by  the  Prussians ;  and  the  English  light 
cavalry  under  Vandelour  and  Vivian  had  likewise  charged,  over- 
throwing the  troops  opposed  to  them  ;  thus  in  three  parts  of  the  field 
the  French  were  in  flight.  A  general  order  to  advance  was  given,  and 
after  a  short  but  broken  resistance,  the  whole  mass  of  the  French 
army  fled  in  complete  rout.  About  nine  o'cIwSl  NT^^MiSj^'^  ^»:^ 
Blncber  met  at  the  fannhouae  of  La  BeWft  ikS^«Bw»»  \5^^*2s:^  SN*^^ 
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f^COcli  bcAdquAitcnL  The  pursuit  WM  intnisted  to  the  PmsBinnB, 
Iw*  MtiHUUid  MsMB,  their  EngliEh  silica,  and  was  followed  up  b^ 
OiMiMttkV  klong  tbe  Cliuleioi  toad  be  &t  as  Fraenea.  The  loss  is 
tU*  gKMt  lj«tUo  wu  Tei7  heavy  oa  all  sides  ;  that  of  England  is  put 
at  13,000,  Uud  of  Pniaaft  st  7000.  and  of  France  between  23,000 
and  W,000.     It  was  howeret  decisire. 

Th«  advaoM  of  the  allies  into  Franca  waa  nncbecked,  and  on  the 
iktuun  "'h  of  July  Paris  was  again  occupied.    The  entrance  of 

to  Pun.  the  jiigB  upon  tie  country  of  France  at  once  exhibited 

tlio  different  feelings  by  which  they  were  actuated  j  while  Blilcher 
and  the  Pnueiaiu  Ihou^-ht  of  nothing  but  vengeance,  Wellington, 
Inio  to  the  eonstant  policy  of  England,  insisted  upon  regarding 
France  as  a  friendly  country  to  which  he  was  restoring  its  legitimate 
•OTeieign.  lie  succeeded  in  restraining  his  violent  colleagne,  who 
wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  denth,  to  lay  a  large  contribution  on  Paris, 
and  to  blow  up  the  bridge  of  Jena  over  the  Seine,  the  name  of  which 
he  considered  an  insult  to  Prussia.  Wellington  had  no  instruc- 
tions how  to  act  with  regard  to  Napoleon,  he  therefore  allowed  him 
to  follow  his  own  course.  The  Emperor,  embarking  in  an  English 
frigate,  the  Eellerophon,  attempted  in  his  usual  theatrical  manner  to 
claim  Ihe  hospitality  of  the  Prince  Eegent,but  the  dread  of  his  name 
and  ambition,  and  the  proved  danger  of  allowing  him  to  remain  in 
„^^^^  Europe,  prevented  the  English  Qovemment  from  enter- 

i»»w»ii  t*  taining  any  such  ideas,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  end 
"^  his  days  as  a  prisoner  in  St.  Helena. 

The  influence  of  Enj;land,  naturally  increased  by  the  great  part  it 
had  played  in  the  war  in  Belgium,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  direc- 
tion to  the  negotuitiona  which  followed  the  second  restoration  of  the 
■Msdrnur  Bourbons.  TheGovemmentsucceededinprocuringthat 
•dwta,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  completed  on  June  9tli  and  the 

nsT.u.iiu.  g^j.  rjYeaty  ^f  p^,^  q^^^  ^^^^  should  be  upon  the 
whole  maintained,  hut  it  could  not  refuse  to  allow  some  punishment 
to  fall  on  France  for  the  events  of  "the  hundred  days."  Thexsonntly 
was  vigorously  confined  to  its  limits  in  1790,  losing  all  the  additions 
which  the  first  Treaty  of  Paris  had  given  it ;  it  was  compelled  to 
bear  much  of  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  while  its  immediate  good 
conduct  was  secured  by  an  army  of  occupation,  which  was  for  five 
years  to  hold  the  northern  fortresses  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  war  contribution  was  to  coniist  of  700,000,000 
francs,  a  sum  which  wss  to  be  paid  in  iive  years,  during  which  time 
the  northern  fortresses  weio  \i(i4  «a  goarauluife,  Tiba  'cnAi^  was 
'Novem.>>CT. 
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England  had  one  more  piece  of  work  to  do  before  laying  down  her 
arms.  The  attention  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  hadsatttoofAigian. 
been  called  to  the  condition  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^'w- *^*  ""• 
where  commerce  was  interrupted,  and  the  liberty  of  Christians  im- 
perilled by  the  piratical  fleets  of  the  slave-holding  states  of  the 
Barbary  coasts.  A  general  co-operation  against  the  pirates  had  been 
proposed,  but  no  definite  resolution  was  arrived  at.  To  England, 
unquestioned  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  herself,  by  her  new  position  in 
the  Ionian  Isles,  a  Mediterranean  power,  fell  the  duty  of  suppressing 
the  evil.  Early  in  1816,  therefore,  Lord  Exmouth,  in  command  of 
the  Mediterranean  squadron,  was  instructed  to  visit  the  Mahomedan 
states ;  he  was  to  insist  upon  the  release  of  Ionian  slaves,  and  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  the  Mahomedans  in  the  interests  of  Sardinia 
and  Naples.  From  Algiers  alone  could  opposition  be  expected.  But 
the  Government  there  made  no  objections  to  the  admiral's  demands ; 
the  Ionian  slaves  were  released  freely,  those  of  Naples  and  Sardinia 
upon  the  payment  of  a  ransom.  At  Tunis,  the  next  port  visited, 
an  accident  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Lord  Exmouth,  took 
advantage  of  a  mistake  of  his  interpreter  to  declare  that  it  was  not 
the  wish  only  but  the  fixed  determination  of  the  Prince  Eegent  that 
slavery  should  cease  altogether.  Tripoli  and  Tunis  submitted,  and 
set  free  their  slaves ;  but  Algiers,  a  stronger  power,  demanded  time 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Constantinople,  promising  to  deal  directly  with 
the  English  Government.  Meanwhile  in  Parliament  the  principle 
of  ransoming  the  slaves  had  been  strongly  censured,  and  a  general 
feeling  that  force  should  be  used  had  arisen.  A  barbarous  attack  by 
Algerine  soldiers  upon  the  crews  of  some  coral-ships  at  Bona  allowed 
the  Government  to  take  advantage  of  this  feeling,  by  despatching 
Lord  Exmouth  to  complete  his  work.  On  the  27th  of  August,  having 
been  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  a  small  Dutch  squadron.  Lord  Exmouth 
approached  Algiers.  After  waiting  two  hours  for  a  reply  to  his  terms 
he  placed  his  ships  alongside  the  batteries  in  positions  carefully 
marked  out  beforehand.  The  work  of  destruction  was  complete,  the 
forts  were  reduced  to  ruins,  the  fleet  that  lay  within  the  mole  was 
burnt  For  nine  hours  the  battle  raged,  then  when  the  ammunition 
was  nearly  expended  the  ships  withdrew  from  their  somewhat  dan- 
gerous position.  Their  work  had  been  effective :  on  the  following 
morning  the  English  terms  were  accepted,  and  on  the  Slst,  1200 
slaves  were  embarked  in  the  fleet,  making  in  all  more  than  3000 
whom  Lord  Exmouth  had  delivered. 
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The  completion  of  the  settlement  of  Euxope  hid  been  emied  oat 
during  the  lecess  of  Parliament.  From  July  1815  to  Fefamarf  1. 
1816,  the  Qovemment  had  been  able  to  act  entirely  nncheeked.  On 
that  day  Parliament  reopened^  and  Caetlereflg^  resumed  Mb  aest  in 
oimwWiMiiB  ^  ^^  triumph  of  his  completed  negotutaonaL  Bot 
«te  r»rium«u.  with  the  conclasion  of  the  war  came  the  lionr  of  trial 
f •».  1,  mi.       j^y  ^g  rp^jy  njjjjigigy     rpj^Q  mediocrity  of  their  talmt 

the  reactionary  character  of  their  political  views,  had  been  fingotten. 
or  even  regarded  as  favourable  points  in  their  administration,  while 
they  stood  forth  firmly  and  energetically  to  express  and  give  eflEeet 
to  the  great  wish  of  the  nation,  the  destruction  of  the  Napoleanie 
rule.  With  the  return  of  peace  the  great  questions  of  home  polities 
were  again  becoming  of  importance,  and  the  tendencies  of  tiie  party 
fostered  by  their  successful  warfare  were  to  call  into  ft^gton^  an 
opposition  not  only  in  Parliament  but  among  the  nation  at  large. 
Already  voices  were  raised  against  the  late  negotiations ;  though,  no 
doubt,  the  real  magnanimity  shown  towards  France,  the  advantages 
gained  for  England  on  the  sea,  and  the  security  for  some  yean  of 
peace  which  the  elaborate  system  of  balance  was  thought  to  give, 
wore  fully  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation.  There  were  men  who,  undazzled  by  the  glories  of  the  late 
war,  flaw  that  the  policy  of  England  had  in  fact  favoured  absolutism, 
— that,  for  the  sake  of  the  balance  of  power,  countries  had  been 
handed  over  (^uite  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  sovereigns 
for  whom  they  folt  no  natural  affection, — that  a  dynasty  disliked  by 
a  largo  section  of  the  people  had  been  forced  upon  France,  and  was 
upheld  by  English  bayonets,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  England 
the  influence  of  Russia  had  been  increased.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  had  rendered  our  negotiators 
absolutists.    Their  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Alliance  showed 

Th«  Holy  *^*^  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^*^*  ^^®  ^^*^®'    ^^  Holy  Alliance, 

Aui*noe.  or  Convention  of  September,  by  which  the  enthusiastic 

8«pt.  itiB.  ^^^  sentimental  Emperor  of  Russia  joined  with  his 
brother  sovereigns  of  Prussia  and  Austria  to  declare  that  hencefor- 
ward their  policy  should  be  ruled  on  Christian  principles  alone,  had 
been  rejected  by  the  English  Government,  which  saw  danger  in  this 
brotherly  and  religious  bond  between  absolute  monarchs,  and  declared 
through  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  English  Parliament  would 
require  "  something  more  precise."  In  fact,  though  in  no  way  wishing 
to  disturb  the  English  Constitution,  the  Tory  Government  had  been 
l&d  into  A  course  of  policy  wbioh.  "waa  Tio\.  'va.  w^^^^^xi^ia'wvJCa.'^^w^^Vj, 
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txaditioiui.  The  candtudoa  of  a  war  the  bniden  of  which  had  been 
upon  the  whole  patiently  borne,  should  have  brought  with  it  the 
reied  blesaingB  of  peace ;  but  these  were  not  found  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Qovenunent  that  it  intended  to  keep  up  the  war  taxes,  and  to 
keep  on  foot  an  army  of  160,000,  an  intention  which,  when  taken  in 
CQigunction  with  the  dose  alliances  entered  into  with  foreign  powers, 
seemed  to  mean  that  England  was  henceforward  to  attempt  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  great  military  poweis  of  the  Continent 

It  was  upon  the  two  points  of  taxation  and  economy  that  the 
Government  first  met  with  opposition.  Mr.  Yansittart,  ^^^^^^.^ 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  declared  his  intention  of  of  cim 
continuing  half  the  income  and  property  tax,  which  **^**'^«^' 
from  the  first  had  been  avowedly  a  war  tax.  The  Opposition  to  this 
measure  was  headed  in  the  Commons  by  Brougham.  By  a  skilful 
use  of  parliamentary  tactics,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  time,  which  he 
employed  in  procuring  a  flood  of  petitions  exhibiting  the  feeling  of 
the  country  so  strongly  that  the  Government  was  beaten.  Apparently 
in  dudgeon  at  his  defeat,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that. 
as  he  had  lost  the  income  tax  he  should  also  throw  over  the  malt  tax, 
a  step  which  Castlereagh  explained  by  saying  that  Government  was 
going  to  contract  a  loan,  and  ;^,000,000  or  ;£3,000,000  more  or  less 
would  make  no  difference.  The  recklessness  of  this  assertion  points 
to  one  of  the  evils  which  the  late  war  had  produced ; — an  unbounded 
and  lavish  supply  of  money,  and  the  habit  of  spending  almost  with- 
out question  if  success  could  be  obtained,  had  destroyed  all  idea  of 
economy  in  the  minds  of  the  ministers.  The  angry  feeling  excited  in 
the  people  by  this  carelessness  of  the  public  money  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  extravagances  of  the  Court,  and  the  constant  demands 
for  money  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil  List  Although 
£800,000  was  the  sum  granted  in  exchange  for  the  hereditary 
revenues,  the  average  of  late  years  had  been  considerably  above  a 
million ;  in  1815  it  had  reached  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  On 
this  point  the  ministers  were  themselves  obliged  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  a  Bill  was  passed  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Civil  List. 
But  while  the  demand  for  economy,  for  the  reduction  of  the  war 
expenditure,  and  the  return  of  England  to  its  usual  independent 
position  with  regard  to  the  Continent,  afforded  themes  for  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  an  agitation  of  feir  moro  importance  had  sprung 
into  existence  outside  its  walls. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  Piinfie  BA^eo^ui^  «<^^^Oi^\a^  ^^ssci.- 
gmtnJated  the  country  upon  the  proBpetitY  ol  «jpric,\toa5fc,«?j^^^^ 

con  MOM,  \?.  '*\ 
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branches  of  trade  and  mannfEuHnire.  But  it  was,  in  fact,  a  time  6L 
A^jcvttvrai  unexampled  distress.  The  principle  of  protection  which 
deprenion.  jj^^  found  fELYour  with  the  mercantile  world  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  had  been  extended  to  agricul- 
ture. In  1670,  a  period  of  great  plenty  having  reduced  the  price  of 
com,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  impose  heavy  dues  on  its  importa- 
tion. Up  to  53s.  4d.  a  duty  of  168.  a  quarter  was  imposed,  between 
that  and  80s.,  a  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter.  The  price  at  which  importa^ 
tion,  free  or  at  a  nominal  duty,  was  allowed  had  been  more  than  once 
changed.  In  1804  it  had  been  set  at  66s.  During  the  latter  years  of 
the  war  there  had  been  constantly  deficient  harvests.    In  1812  and 

1813  the  quarter  of  wheat  had  risen  to  171s.  The  average  price 
during  six  years,  from  1808  to  1813,  had  been  108s.  During  several 
of  those  years  the  Continental  System  had  virtually  excluded  foreign 
competition.  The  effect  of  the  high  prices  was  most  disastrous  upon 
agriculture ;  while  the  suffering  of  the  labourer  had,  as  has  been 
explained,  been  very  great,  the  class  of  &rmer  had  changed,  the 
careful  small  cultivator  had  given  place  to  ostentatious  spendthrifts. 
To  secure  great  returns  land  wholly  unfitted  for  the  purpose  had 
been  brought  under  the  plough,  crop  after  crop  of  com  had  been 
grown  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  many  advantageous  and 
necessary  forms  of  agriculture  had  been  thrown  aside  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com.  The  year  1813  was  one  of  extraordinary  plenty,  the 
surplus  crop  was  enough  to  continue  that  plenty  during  the  two 
following  years  ;  the  effect  was  a  very  rapid  fall  in  prices.  Such  a 
fall  naturally  entailed  the  restoration  of  a  better  system  of  husbandry, 
and  the  ruin  of  many  of  those  who  had  embarked  on  the  false  course. 
Peace  added  still  further  to  this  distress.  Violent  efforts  were  made 
in  Parliament  by  the  landed  interest,  which  was  very  strong,  to 
bolster  up  the  evil  system.  It  was  proposed  in  1813  that  importa- 
tion should  be  subject  to  a  prohibitory  duty  till  the  price  of  wheat 
reached  105s.  the  quarter.    This  demand  was  reduced  to  84s.  in 

1814  Circumstances  prevented  its  being  carried  then,  but  in  1816, 
when  the  foreign  markets  were  again  opened,  the  terror  of  approach- 
ing cheapness  enabled  farmers  and  landlords  to  combine  and  hurry 
through  the  House  a  Com  Law,  fixing  the  price  at  which  com  might 
be  imported  at  80s.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  distress  con- 
tinued. In  fact,  the  false  inflation  of  late  years  was  giving  way,  and 
agriculture  entering  upon  a  more  natural  course.  The  agriciiltural 
interests  still  complained,  and  still  asserted  the  necessity  of  relief, 
but  AS,  in  order  to  win  their  support,  the  Gk>vemment  had  already 
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given  up  the  malt  tax,  there  was  leally  scarcely  anything  left  to  give 
them,  and  their  complaints  remained  tmanswered  ;  and  as  the  distress, 
although  it  was  caused  chiefly  by  the  fault  of  the  agriculturalists,  and 
was  but  a  fiEdr  counterpoise  to  the  enormous  profits  they  had  lately 
been  making,  was  a  terrible  reality,  the  poorer  classes  continued  to 
sulTer. 

The  depression  w<is  not  confined  to  the  agricultural  interest.  The 
removal  of  the  restrictions  caused  by  the  Continental  oomiwnba 
System  excited  lively  hopes  among  the  trading  com-  *»s"««'«^ 
munity.  During  the  war  our  exports  had  chiefly  depended  upon  an 
organized  contraband  trade.  Even  so,  in  1811,  shipments  had  been 
made  to  the  Continent  to  the  value  of  ;£1 1,000,000.  It  was  supposed 
that,  without  restrictions,  the  sum  might  be  doubled.  Everybody 
wished  for  a  share  in  the  golden  harvest,  and  much  money  was 
transferred  from  legitimate  and  lucrative  trade  to  the  purchase  of 
colonial  produce  for  exportation.  But  what  is  called  effective  demand 
for  any  commodity  depends  not  on  the  desire  of  the  purchaser,  but 
upon  his  power  of  purchase.  The  exhausting  wars  of  late  years  so 
limited  that  power  of  purchase  that  the  exports  of  England  either 
lay  in  the  ports  unsold  or  were  got  rid  of  at  less  than  the  cost  price. 
Nor  did  our  restrictive  commercial  policy  allow  a  ready  interchange 
of  commodities^  which  might  have  tended  to  render  the  disaster  less. 
Peace  with  America  had  produced  somewhat  the  same  effects.  Thus, 
both  in  agriculture  and  in  commerce,  widespread  suffering  and 
distress  existed. 

The  difficulties  were  increased  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  circulating  medium.    The  fall  in  agricultural  profits  had 
ruined  many  banks  in  agricultural  districts,  and  induced  others  to 
restrict  their  issue  of  paper  money.    A  severe  winter,  a  ^^^  ^^ 
deficient  harvest,  and  the  rise  of  the  price  of  wheat  pouttoai 
before  the  dose  of  the  year  (1815)  again  to  103s.,  "••**'*^ 
came  to  complete  the  general  misery.    The  effect  was  a  widespread 
series  of  riots;  rick-burning  and  machine-breaking  were  constant, 
especially  in  the  east  of  England.    At  Littleport^  in  the  isle  of  Ely, 
the  town  was  for  two  days  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  (May  22),  and 
the  tumult  was  only  suppressed  after  the  military  had  been  called 
out.    In  the  coal  and  iron  districts,  though  the  people  on  the  whole 
behaved  well,  great  meetings  of  unemployed  operatives  took  place ; 
f  hile  in  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood  the  Luddite  di%t\^sV2»SL<i»i^ 
jroke  out  with  fresh  vehemence.    The  ^bcohXatA.  «sv^  ^ss^oM^-SS^SiM^ 
of  the  people  before  long  assumed  the  alia'^  ol  «b  •igi^5^<aJN.'B^^''^ssstfscX* 
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Tho  olianga  muct  ba  ftttributcd  to  the  writtngi  trf  Cofcbett  nuw  flan 
to  any  other  uitx^e  mum.  For  aome  jean  he  bsd  jmbliihed  a 
LihiT*!  poriodifinl  catled  "  The  Weekly  Political  B^^iBter,"  in  wMdi, 
Willi  rumarkiible  uleanieit*  of  etyle  and  nmple  power  of  argmnfait,  he 
h^l  ootuUntly  atUckod  the  OoTenunent  Id  1816,  he  changed  Oie 
price  of  hid  pB|>nr  from  n  nhilling  to  twopenw,  and  it  at  once  beemie 
tlu  oraola  of  thu  wotkiug  ulaueg.  Ew  view  waa,  that  all  the  erili  cf 
th«  Unw  uiijjht  1*  cured  by  reform  of  Parliament  He  indeed  went 
fat  Imyond  what  tho  notion  waa  then  fit  for,  demanding  nniv«3Ul 
mirrai^  and  annual  Parliamenta,  £ut  hia  work  was  the  beginning 
of  tliu  great  nttitation  which  continued  till  the  paaring  of  the  Befonn 
Bill  of  IMS. 

AiiaiiMt  thlx  now  aurt  of  oppoeition  without  the  walla  of  Fariia- 
nitfnt  llin  (loviimmcnt  net  to  work  with  violent  meaaurea  of  reprw- 
itoD.  Tlw  ilampiUin  Clulia,  whiot  hod  aprnng  up  in  all  directjona  for 
purpoaa*  of  porliauittntary  reform,  no  donbt  had  fallen  in  many  caaei 
into  the  liand*  of  danfpirou*  demagogue*.  In  London  they  appear  to 
hava  become  connected  with  a  body  of  men  known  aa  Spencean 
philnnthroplata,  aftor  Spence,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  centniy, 
liad  made  himialf  Dutorioue  by  bia  socialiBtic  plans.  To  this  aodety 
liuliint^«l  Til  iiitli; wood,  the  two  WatBons,  and  a  man  of  the  name  of 
^j,,^  ^  Pieaton.  Castle,  a  spy  of  the  police,  arept  in  among 
Bpi  ruua.  them,  and  probably  niged  them  to  more  reckless  action 
"**  *  **"■  than  they  would  otherwise  have  taken.  According  to 
hla  account^  a  great  plot  waa  on  foot  for  taking  the  Tower,  seiiiitig  the 
Govemment,  and  eitabliihing  a  Committee  of  Pahlic  Safety.  A 
meeting  in  Bpa  Fielda  In  connection  with  this  plot  waa  held  upon 
the  Snd  of  December.  It  waa  to  be  addreiaed  by  Ur.  Hnnt,  a  Toin 
and  empty  demagogue,  but  hefore  he  arrived  the  Spemceana  had 
begun  to  act  upon  their  own  authority.  Toung  Watson  had  led  a 
nomber  of  men  to  Snow  Hill  to  ransack  a  gnnamitb'a  shop,  and  had 
tbete  ahot  a  gentleman  who  bad  remonatrated  with  him.  The  crowd 
then  nianhed  to  the  Boyol  Exchange,  where  tliey  were  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  conrogeonaly  withstanding  them,  with  only  seren 
■aiistonts,  easily  dispersed  them.  Preaton  appean  alao  ainglehanded 
to  have  climbed  the  wall  of  the  Tower,  and  have  summoned  the 
guard  to  suirendei.    Beyond  this  nothing  fonnidable  was  done. 

While  hunger    and   miteiy,  the  depresson  of  trade,  and  the 

infiuenee  of  a  few  able  demagogue*,  were  driving  the  poorer  -lansitn 

to  sets  of  violenoe,  and  a  dauigennu  'utajsn.  iiuk  \M^n(^  established 

and  pbUticB^  ^awnltiKiA,  'ibA  -no&S^  Oauhk  -^xog^ 
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gradually  airiving  at  the  same  condnsioii  as  their  inferiors  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  in  the  ^^^^^^^^ 
constitution  of  Parliament  In  December,  .only  a  few  «h«  oorpontioo 
weeks  after  the  uproar  in  Spa  Fields,  the  Corporation  of  **  '*^"»- 
London,  of  late  the  firm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Gk>vemment, 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Begent,  which  throws  a  striking 
light  upon  the  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  Gk>vemm^t  since  the 
war  had  excited.  After  a  rapid  summary  *'  of  tha  distress  and  misery, 
no  longer  limited  to  one  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  under  the  irre- 
sistible pressure  of  which  the  commercial,  agricultural,  and  manufac- 
turing interests  are  equally  sinking,"  the  address  goes  on  to  say : 
'*  Out  grievances  are  the  natural  efifect  of  rash  and  ruinouB  wars, 
unjustly  commenced  and  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  where  no 
rational  object  was  to  be  attained ;  of  immense  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  to  defend  their  own  territories  or  to  commit  aggressions  on 
those  of  our  neighbours ;  of  a  delusive  paper  currency ;  of  an  imcon- 
stitutional  and  unprecedented  military  force  in  time  of  peace ;  of  the 
unexampled  and  increasing  magnitude  of  the  Civil  List;  of  the 
enormous  sums  paid  for  unmerited  pensions  and  sinecures ;  and  of  a 
long  course  of  the  most  lavish  and  improvident  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  throughout  every  branch  of  the  Government,  all  arising 
from  the  corrupt  and  inadequate  state  of  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Parliament,  whereby  all  constitutional  control  over  the 
servants  of  the  Crown  has  been  lost,  and  Parliaments  have  become 
subservient  to  the  will  of  Ministers." 

It  began  to  be  evident  that,  as  the  great  common  interest  of  the 
war  disappeared,  and  the  popularity  and    influence   ^ 
derived  from  its  successful  termination  wore  itself  out,  the  Tory 
the  Tory  party,  with  its  repressive  and  reactionary  doc-   '*'*'• 
trines,  would  find  itself  wholly  unable  to  handle  with  success  the 
domestic  questions  which  inevitably  arose.    For  some  years  longer 
it  successfully  held  its  position.    Circumstances  enabled  it  again  to 
separate  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and  full  time  was  allowed  it 
to  exhibit  its  repressive  principles  of  home  government 

The  success  of  the  Government  was  due  to  the  excesses  of  the  mob, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  fear  which  it  was  foimd  possible  to  excite 
among  the  propertied  classes.  The  Regent  had  scarcely  opened 
Parliament,  with  an  assurance  that  he  was  well  convinced  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  great  body  of  his  Miyesty's  subjects,  but  ^(^j^j^j^^,^^,^ 
was  determined  to  omit  no  precauUona  ioi  "gt«BKrTO%  '**^'^^.^^ 
public  peace,  when,  as  he  was  letuxning  ixoi&.^^'&A^^^^ 


IkO^  (Uxnli  3), 

Act  tm  the  1st  of  the 

The  effect  -A  Maae  Arts  wm  at  onee  to  gin  «  eeitun  ralitj  to 
iwnii^iit  ^^  dasgen  on  tJie  Ubb  ^^MdMnntm  of  tUcIi  thef 
■■"■^  bad  been  based.    PaUie  meeting  being  imponble, 

aeeret  meeting,  with  all  tlie  dangen  wliieh  mTanablf  attend  them, 
■prang  into  eiiatence.  The  wane  affected  and  more  dajigeioua 
iMden  of  tli«  people  began  to  acqnhe  inBncnee,  and  deapeiato  designa, 
fumented  and  betrayed  bj  qnea  in  the  emploTment  of  Govenunent, 
b^an  to  be  entertained.  It  ia  imponible  to  suspect  benevolent 
gentlemen  «ucb  m  Lord  Sidmonth  of  wilfally  entmpping  ignonmt 
artiMUu  to  tbeir  own  destruction ;  bat  it  is  certain  that  uae  was 
constantly  made  of  spies  vho  found  it  to  their  own  advantage  to 
concoct  uid  betray  treasonable  and  atrodooH  oonspiracieA.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  spies  waa  a  man  of  the  name  of  Oliver,  who, 
giving  himielf  oat  as  a  delegate  of  London  reforming  societiu, 
•ucoMd«d  in  giving  a  new  impube  to  the  plots  in  variouB  parte  of 
the  masufaoturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  DerbyBlur& 
The  vioUnt  lappreuion  by  the  military  and  constables  of  a  peacft- 
•bU  tnMtiag,  linown  at  the  meeting  of  blanketeers,  at  Manchester 
on  tlM  10th  of  March,  miide  th«  -pwivlA  Q^^^^i^  i^^^l  ^  listen  to  his 
imigaitloiu,    The  meeting  ■«•«  *  ?««*faa  wa,  «n.a.  «»x!nTO6.  \s» 
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name  from  the  blankets  or  coats  which  many  of  those  assembled  had 
strapped  upon  their  backs.  A  few  of  them  set  out  upon  a  foolish 
march,  intending  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent  in  person ;  but  their 
intentions  appear  to  have  been  quite  peaceful,  and  though  many 
were  apprehended,  they  were  aU  discharged  before  trial  It  seems 
probable  that  what  is  known  as  the  Derby  insurrection  was  one  of 
the  consequences  of  Oliver's  representations.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Brandreth,  known  as  ''  the  Captain/'  went  from  house  to  house  near 
Pentridge,  spreading  such  assertions  as  that  England,  Ireland,  and 
Prance  were  all  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  that  ^j^  j^^^ 
the  ''  northern  clouds,"  or  men  from  the  north,  would  inramction. 
come  down  and  sweep  all  before  them.  A  few  men  '"•*•• 
collected  in  arms  at  his  summons.  They  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
numbered  much  more  than  an  hundred,  and  were  without  difficulty 
dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners  by  the  military  at  a 
short  distance  from  Nottingham.  Such  disturbances  as  these  were 
held  to  justify  a  second  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  seditions  actions  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
determined  to  proceed,  but  against  seditious  writings  g^--^^^ 
also.    On  the  27th  of  March  he  wrote  a  circular  to  the  of  Mditiou 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties,  in  which  he  declared  ^'**'*^ 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer  the  justices  of  the  peace  might 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged  before  them  on 
oath  with  the  publication  of  blasphemous  or  seditious  libels,  and 
compel  him  to  give  bail  to  answer  to  the  charge.    Considering  the 
jealousy  with  which  any  political  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
press  was  regarded,  and  that  by  Fox's  Libel  Bill  even  the  judges 
were  held  unfit  to  decide  on  the  character  of  a  libel,  which  was  to  be 
left  to  the  decision  of  the  jury,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  high- 
handed interference  with  what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional privilege.    Considerable  use  was  made  of  the  instructions,  yet 
on  the  whole  with  so  little  success  that  the  Government  procured  but 
a  single  conviction.    The  most  important  of  these  trials  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hone,  which  must  have  showed  the  Gk)vemment,  if  ^^  ^^^,^ 
nothing  else  could,  how  odious  and  useless  their  attempts  tri&i. 
to  stifle  the  free  expression  of  opinion  was.    Hone  was  a     *^'  "* 
quiet  and  inofifensive  publisher,  a  great  collector  and  reader  of  old 
books.    He  had  published  certain  political  parodies,  of  which  the 
subject  can  be  pretty  well  understood  from  the  titles  they  bore, "  The 
Sinecurist's  Creed,"  **  The  Litany,  01  Qen^eral^MY^^^'^^^*\  A5l^v»a 
against  their  alleged  blasphemous  cbaceuc^i^  ^iaa^  ^loo^fc^cax^  ^'^a 
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'  taken.  Each  pwody  waa  the  subject  of  a  separate  trio!,  and  the 
nliole  pTDceedinge  occupied  three  dajs.  On  the  first  day  1^. 
Justice  Abbott,  on  the  second  and  third  Lord  Cbief-Justice  Ellen- 
borongh  occupied  the  bench.  Hone  defended  timaelf,  baaing  hia 
argumeut  on  the  esBential  difference  between  parodies  intended  to 
tlirow  Bcom  upon  the  work  parodied  and  those  in  which  well- 
known  writioga  were  travestied  for  the  purpow  of  ridiculing  Bome 
other  subject,  and  eupporticg  hinieelf  by  innumerable  instances  of 
political  parodies  couched  in  biblical  forma  coming  irom  the  pens 
of  well-known  and  reapeoted  writers.  His  erudition  enabled  him 
to  continue  for  many  bouts  on  each  day  producing  iuBtances  of  this 
kind.  With  astonishing  firmness  he  refused  to  be  browbeaten  by 
Lord  EllenhoTongh,  and  upon  the  third  daj  even  attacked  hia  judge 
for  the  partisan  spirit  in  which  he  had  charged  the  jury  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  In  all  three  trials,  after  a  brief  consideration,  the 
jury  acquitted  him.  The  perKstency  with  which  the  charges  ■gainst 
Hone  were  pressed  after  his  first  acquittal  entirely  discredited  the 
grounds  of  public  morality  on  which  the  Government  was  profeaeedly 
acting,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  vindictive  desire  for  revenge 
on  the  part  of  men  smarting  nnder  deserved  political  satire. 

TJiu  system  pursued  by  the  Tories,  though  for  the  time  it  was  buc- 
cessful  in  keepii^;  up  a  general  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  thoji 
temporarily  hushed  the  agitation  for  reform,  was  gradoally  alienating 
&om  Qovemment  all  classes  but  the  one  immediately  connected  with 
it,  and  forcing  the  nation  at  la^  to  look  npon  Qovemment  itaelf 
as  its  natural  enemy,  and  to  fix  its  belies  more  and  more  npon  some 
constitational  change.  Indeed,  though  its  large  miyority  in  the 
House  enabled  the  Qovemment  to  leject  all  liberal  measnies,  and  to 
pass  those  which  it  itself  produced,  a  powerful  Opposition  bc^an 
t«  show  itself  vithin  the  walls  of  the  House,  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Administration  did  not  tend  to  conciliate.  The  eitension  of  the 
n>  Alias  Alien  Act,  which  reserved  to  the  Government  the  power 

AM.  of  removing  aliens  who  were  objects  of  Baq)icion,  and 

'' '  which  had  already  been  twice  renewed  giuce  the  peace, 

for  a  further  period  of  two  years,  was  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
English  right  of  asylum  in  favour,  of  the  Continental  despotdsma.  It 
was  warmly  opposed,  and  a  flaw  found  in  it  which  sectued  its  rejection. 
By  the  Act  of  Union,  shareholders  in  the  Bank  of  Scotland  became 
naturalized  subjects.  An  a-Hpn^  by  taking  shares  in  the  Bank,  could 
t&erefofe  evade  that  Act.  Aclaasewasintrodicedtocheckthiemeuu 
of  eradingtbeAct;  but  aBnaVaIa^lA^K^jMAl>'^w&wiI^i^.«lKII<!^alI:!na 
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with  regard  to  the  payment  of  duties,  the  Lower  House  held  that  the 
introduction  of  the  clause  was  an  inMngement  of  their  privilege,  as 
being  in  fSoct  the  introduction  of  a  money  clause.  It  had  therefore  to  be 
dropped  and  a  new  Bill  introduced.  Even  an  attempt  on  ,g^  utdiudtj 
the  part  of  Government  to  gain  popularity  turned  to  its  bql 
discredit  A'  show  was  made  of  destroying  numerous 
sinecures ;  but  as  this  destruction  was  coupled  with  a  Pension  List  of 
an  amount  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  sinecures  destroyed,  the  trick 
excited  more  anger  than  gratitude  among  the  public.  But  the  great 
contest  of  the  time  was  on  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  demanded 
by  the  ministry  to  cover  acts  done  during  the  suE^>ension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  A  sealed  bag  of  papers  was  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  which  the  Gk>vemm6nt  demanded  should  be 
referred  to  a* committee  of  secresy.  The  committee  was  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  ballot,  but  lists  were  circulated  among  the  ministerial 
majority  of  the  members  for  whom  they  should  vote ;  in  fact,  there- 
fore, the  committee  was  nominated  by  the  Government  itself.  The 
report  declared  that  the  suspension  was  necessary,  and  that  the 
Government  had  used  the  powers  given  them  welL  But  the  demand 
for  an  indemnity,  while  the  grounds  for  that  indemnity  were  kept 
studiously  secret  and  examined  only  by  the  Gk>vemment  nominees, 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  keeping  from  the  public  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  given  secret  information,  increased  still  further 
the  bad  impression  which  the  employment  of  men  like  Oliver  had 
already  created. 

Under  other  circumstances  loyalty  for  the  Crown  might  have 
served  to  lessen  the  growing  division  between  the  Government  and 
the  people);  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  o^n^mi^^ 
character  of  most  of  its  members,  was  now  such  as  the  royal 
to  weaken  all  such  feeling.     For  the  old  King  and  ^"^^ 
Queen  there  was  doubtless  respect  and  pitying  affection;  but  it 
was  known  that  both  the  afflicted  monarch  himself  and  his  faithful 
wife  and  guardian  might  at  any  moment  die.    As  it  was,  they  lived 
retired  from  the  public  view.    The  Prince  Regent,  the  ostensible 
sovereign  of  the  country,  was  understood  to  be  little  luorc  than  a 
selfish  voluptuary.    His  reception  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  of 
1817  shows  how  much  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  the  people.    His 
unhappy  domestic  relations,  shortly  to  become  the  ground  of  a  keen 
party  struggle,  not  only  afforded  a  perpetual  subject  of  scandal,  but 
seemed  to  forbid  the  possibility  of  a  direct  xc^aXa  \i€ai  \r>  '^^  *Oksssw^^ 
The  people'0  hopes  were  centred  on  l^ln^  '5TOL<:ft»»  CJos^^^N^fc^  ^Coa. 
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fillMi 'i  only  iliin^lilM, tet  litilj  ■■iiiul  to  Pnaoe  Leopold  of  SuC' 
Setn^^tte  kfav  wm  fak  to  W  btHj  wken  4ie  died  in  I&IT, 
MiliKiilj  w^B  RTRis  Uilk  to  *  <&iU  wkkk  did  not  live.  It 
txmoi  far  tkt  iuttBt  U^^U^f  pntaU*  tkat  the  kig«  and  Etrcmg 
■■itf  of  (ke  old  Kiag  ■wiil  WM*  Is  ■■  ^td  in  tlie  fiist  geii«ratioiu 
j)efar»  the  dcM  «f  the  foOowi^  j«k  Ikk  fcobilHli?  was  leeeened. 
No  IcM  thsK  fam  iMwwhwi  «C  Am  sojal  fcaa^  wen  then  nuuiied— 
FrincMi  Biabetk.  tfaa  Dvka  of  dnom,  the  Duke  of  Cuubridge, 
and  the  Dak«  of  Kent,  «bo  leuned  tcspediTelf  the  Landgiave  of 
Heaae  Saabaxg,  the  PrinceM  Adelaide  of  Saxe-Heiningeii,  the  Prin- 
ceet  AnfosU  of  Heaae,  and  Prineeai  Vlelaiia  of  Saze-Coboig  Satdfield, 
the  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Leinlngan  and  u«tei  of  Prince  L«opold. 
Had  the  lamil;  been  at  all  popular  rach  events,  onder  the  ciicom- 
ttances,  would  certalnl;  hare  affoided  joj  to  the  nation.  As  it  was, 
they  only  afforded  an  opportunity  (or  the  expiewion  of  a  deeply 
ftied  belief  in  the  extnragance  and  wastAfnlnees  c£  the  royal  family. 
Of  alt  the  marriages  that  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  a  siBter  of  Prints 
Leopold  WM  alone  well  received.  The  demand  for  an  increase  of 
income  on  behalf  of  the  other  princes  was  strongly  resisted  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  the  Hom  proposed  for  the  Doke  of  Clarence  was  reduced  by 
□early  half,  and  a  grant  of  ,£6000  for  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  who 
find  bepn  married  three  yeara  previously,  ws-sabflolately  rejected  bya 
majori^  of  aiz  members,  a  leaolt  which  was  receiTed  with  loud  cheers. 
The  insecurity  felt  by  Qoremment,  in  spite  of  its  laiga  majori^, 
n,  miauunf  in  the  present  Parliament  betrayed  it  into  condnct 
^•JJJJJj""*  which  HtiU  further  increased  its  unpopularity.  The 
PuiuiuM.  Parliament  waa  now  in  its  mxth  session,  and  there- 
fore approaching  its  time  of  dissolution.  But  soTeral  circometoncea' 
might  call  it  again  into  existence.  A.  danse  in  the  Regency  Act 
provided  that  Parliament  should  be  8iimm<med  im  the  death  of 
the  Queen.  The  ministry  had  lately  got  the  clause  repealed ; 
but  Uie  death  either  of  the  King  or  Begent,  if  happening  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament, 
would  have  caused  the  leaasembling  of  the  old.  Both  King  and 
Queen  might  die  at  any  moment ;  nor  was  the  RegeaVe  health 
good.  The  dissolution  was  therefore  hurried  on  in  a  manner 
which  caused  much  anger.  On  the  10th  of  June  Parliaineiit  was 
prorogued  and  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  a  form  of  proceeding 
unprecedented  since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  The  temper  of  the 
country  was  not  improved  by  this  step,  and  the  elections  wer« 
•(tended  with  the  bittarwt  party  atxifc.  ■iii."W«»!=imii**aS'a^ia««^ 
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Murray,  who  stood  on  the  Tory  interest  to  replace  if  possible  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  had  ¥rithdrawn  to  take  command  of  the  navies  of 
Chili^  was  so  ill-nsed  that  his  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
Several  Radical  candidates  oflFered  themselves,  among  others  Hunt 
the  orator;  but  the  more  respectable  inhabitants  contrived  to  save 
themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  such  representatives  by  bringing  in 
Romilly,  without  any  expense  of  his  own,  at  the  head  of  the  polL 
The  other  member  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  the  same  way  the 
City  of  London  elected  four  Liberals,  rejecting  three  old  miniBterial 
representatives.  This  clearly  showed  the  rising  temper  of  the  middle 
classes.  But  as  the  representation  was  then  arranged  no  great 
change  was  possible,  and  the  ministers  found  themselves  still  in 
possession  of  a  large  majority  (July). 

Before  the  assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  (Jan.  14^  1819)  one 
pece  of  foreign  history  deserves  notice.    A  congress  was  BrMuHim 
held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Oct  2, 1818),  at  which  the  final  ^^^^ 
evacuation  of  France  by  the  allies,  although  only  three  'o^*  m.  itu. 
of  the  five  years  stipulated  were  accomplished,  was  agreed  ^pon. 
This  wise  and  just  act  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  extreme  Tories  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  spite  of  their  parliamentary  majority,  the  ministry  did  not  feel 
very  secure  upon  their  seats,  and  it  was  perhaps  more  j,,^-^^  ^ 
with  a  view  of  re-establishing  their  credit  vrith  the   oMh  pftynsati. 
country  than  from  increased  wisdom  that  the  Cabinet  ^'^  ^*"' 
so  £BLr  changed  its  views  vrith  regard  to  the  currency  question  as  to 
accept  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  Francis  Homer  had  some 
years  (1811)  before  laid  down,  and  introduced  a  measure  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Eicardo,  the  political  economist,  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.    The  Bank  had  already  issued  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold.    Since  1817  as  much  as  j£6,000,000  had 
been  put  into  circulation,  but  as  the  paper  money  still  continued^  as 
a  matter  of  course  this  partial  action  produced  no  good  effect ;  the 
gold  had  found  its  way  out  of  the  country,  chiefly  to  France.    It  was 
now  ordered  that  this  voluntary  payment  in  gold  should  cease.    An 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bajik  proved  that  it  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  and  subsequently 
embodied  in  Bills  by  Mr.  PeeL    By  these,  from  the  1st  of  February 
1820,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  exchange  its  notes  for  gold  ingots^  in 
not  less  quantity  than  sixty  ouncea,  at  \3[i<b  t»^  oi  ^\%«^^  ^ss£s\5^\H& 
October  of  the  same  year  the  rate  waa  V>  \»  -tft^^^ftft^'^ft'^^'^^^*'^ 
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otmee ;  on  the  Ist  of  May  1822  the  rate  was  reduced  to  the  regular 
mint  piiee  of  M,  176.  lOjd. ;  and  in  May  1823  all  notes  were  to  be 
paid  on  demand  in  legal  coin.  As  a  fact,  on  the  Ist  of  May  1821  the 
Bank  restimed  complete  payment  in  cash. 
Several  divisions  in  Parliament  clearly  showed  the  growing  weak- 
ness of  Gk>vemment.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  to 
prevent  English  subjects  from  serving  in  a  foreign  ser- 
vice or  fitting  out  ships  of  war  for  foreign  countries,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  only,  the  ground  of  opposition 
being  that  the  Bill  was  in  fact  directed  to  the  injury  of  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  America,  in  whose  ranks  many  Englishmen 
were  serving.  Like  the  Alien  Act  of  the  preceding  session,  the 
Bill  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  that  legitimist  and  absolute  ten- 
dency of  which  the  Gk>veniment  was  accused.  Again,  in  the  great 
ouboite  qTtestion  of  Oatholic  emancipation,  which  was  brought 

^yUff****      forward  by  Grattan  in  the  best  speech  he  ever  made  in 
Mv  t.  the  House,  the  Gk>vemment  were  victorious  by  a  majority 

of  two  only  in  a  very  fall  House  ;  while  it  was  actually  defeated  by 
BtteBof  a  majority  of  five  on  the  question  of  tiie  reform  of 

Scotch  burghs,  which  it  had  got  rid  of  in  the  last 
••  session.  ^  The  system  in  those  buighs  had  been  in  exis- 

tence ever  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  so  acted  as  to  perpetuate 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  often  of  one  family 
only,  as  the  retiring  members  of  the  corporation  had  the  right  qi 
electing  their  own  successors.  For  years  the  burghs  had  been 
bent  upon  ridding  themselves  of  this  exclusive  government;  as  in 
the  case  of  other  reforms,  their  efiforts  had  passed  out  of  sight  during 
the  tumult  of  the  French  wars,  again  to  be  called  into  existence  on 
the  resumption  of  peace.  In  1817  certain  irregularities  of  form  in 
the  burgh  of  Montrose  had  caused  the  elections  to  be  set  aside  by 
the  law  courts.  The  Crown  had  been  compelled  to  give  a  new 
charter,  in  which  a  certain  popular  element  was  admitted.  Other 
burghs  at  once  began  to  clamour  for  similar  changes.  To  their 
petitions,  however,  the  Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  When  the 
elections  in  Aberdeen  were  quashed  by  the  law  courts,  as  those  at 
Montrose  had  been,  the  old  constitution  had  been  re-established,  and 
Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the  burghs.  He 
demanded  a  copy  of  the  new  warrant,  and  was  defeated  by  five  only. 
Pressing  his  success,  he  demanded  that  the  petitions  of  the  burghs 
shovld.  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  A  large  majority  of  the 
haigha  themselvea  were  liovidVy  calling  for  reform.    The  population 
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of  those  who  desiTed  it  amounted  to  420,000,  as  opposed  to  00,000, 
the  population  of  those  who  had  not  petitioned.  The  proof  of  the 
wish  of  the  people  most  interested  was  too  strong  for  the  House ; 
in  spite  of  the  Gk>yeniment  opposition,  Lord  Archibald's  motion  was 
carried  in  a  House  of  nearly  300  by  a  majority  of  five.  As  the 
ground  of  opposition  had  been  avowedly  that  a  change  in  the 
burghs  was  but  the  beginning  of  parliamentary  reform,  this  victory 
shows  how  the  opposition  to  that  measure  was  gradually  breaking 
down. 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  weakness,  the  mimsters  were  upon  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  session.  They  believed  in  the  success 
of  their  repressive  measures  in  the  year  1817,  and  thought  that  the 
state  of  the  country  was  both  quieter  and  more  prosperous  than  it 
had  been.  Complaints  of  the  depression  of  agriculture,  ^j^^^^ 
and  poverty  and  suffering  among  the  agricultural  poor,  sofforinp  of 
were  indeed  chronic ;  they  depended  upon  causes  over  *^  '^^' 
which  the  immediate  action  of  Government  had  little  control. 
Exaggerated  rents  were  seeking  their  natural  level ;  over-cultivation, 
especially  of  com,  was  giving  place  to  more  rational  agriculture,  and 
the  enormous  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists  during  the 
war  was  shrinking  to  modest  and  hard-won  profits;  the  change 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  some  depression  and  many  painful 
contrasts.  At  the  same  time  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  as  then 
administered,  the  injudicious  fostering  of  the  population  which  had 
gone  on  during  the  war,  and  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevented 
free  competition  of  labour,  of  necessity  caused  misery  among  the 
labourers.  It  was  when  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  interests 
were  also  touched,  when,  under  the  action  of  restrictive  com  laws, 
prices  rose,  while  work  was  not  to  be  had,  that  the  social  dangers  of 
the  country  became  from  time  to  time  great. 

The  prosperity  of  the  year  1818  had  been  rather  apparent  than 
real ;  there  had  been  much  over-trading ;  a  more  healthy  spirit 
appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  beginning  of  1819,  but  the  dOfects  of 
the  preceding  folly  were  now  to  be  felt.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  were  almost  double  the  average,  the 
price  of  com  was  still  as  high  as  76s.,  work  was  scarce,  and  wages 
fell,  and  before  the  year  was  over  the  ministry  found  upon  their 
ha&d  difficulties  even  greater  than  those  they  had  experienced  in  the 
gloomy  year  of  1817.  For  again  the  political  question  ^^ommi. 
was  ready  to  start  to  life,  ag^  UsAecft  oi  ^  Vl^'bl  -^pwb^^. 
clasB  were  ready  to  take  advantage  ot  ^Sbft  tsofiftTtBise^  ^\  ^Qbs^  -^rss^ 


^ 
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g  themselvN  were  eager  to 
igna.  There  had 
bMn  gtMi  III  I  *'w%  I  Mw  htOit,  fflw^wr,  ud  Kt  Aiihton-aDder-Lyne, 
b  Jmie^  On  tiw  SSlii  ef  Itet  nonUi,  Sir  Chulefi  WolMley  and  the 
Bar.  Joaepli  BsmHB  b»i  aad*  nakot  ipeecbea  at  a  gT«at  ossemblj 
■  ksd  besi  dected  the  "  le^Iatorial 
_„__ «■.  Al  U»  Bsme  time  the  reformers 
««•  tixnd  ta  te  tmgigrid  in  diiUiii^  Ko  aims  were  eeeu,  and  it  is 
MMitod  bj  (Ba  of  their  leaden  that  t)b«  oulj  object  of  their  drilling 
was  to  oecon  wda  and  regnlnity-  and  the  betlet  appearance  at  a 
fiathaoming  gnat  meeting  at  Uaitdealar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
held  by  thoM  who  dreaded  popnUr  movements  that  the  drilling  had 
beieo  long  and  seoetlT  eontisaed.  and  was  a  part  of  a  gi«at  plan  for 
an  exhibition  of  pbj^Qcal  force.  The  object  of  the  Manchester  meet- 
ing, which  traa  to  be  held  on  the  9th  of  August,  wsa  to  choose  a 
representative  a>  fiinmnghaia  had  already  done.  The  meeting  was 
declared  illegal;  a  requimtion  was  therefore  sent  to  the  piopei 
ofitcialE,  begging  them  to  call  it  legally.  On  their  reraeal,  it  wu 
determined  to  hold  it.  legal  or  not,  on  the  I6th,  in  St.  Fetct's  Field. 
Thilher,  on  the  day  appointed,  laige  bodies  of  men,  well  dreased  and 
without  arms,  but  in  something  like  military  array,  marched  from  all 
rtm  Mii*iiiB  '^  nei^bonring  towns,  and  collected  loond  a  hustings, 
ittufw.  from  which  Hunt  was  to  address  them.    Their  nnmber 

*^  ^  *"*■  peihapa  amonnted  to  aboat  80,000,  all  pressed  blether 
in  a  space  of  not  more  tlian  three  acres.  The  magistiatea  hod  formed 
no  very  definite  notion  ofwhat  to  do.  They  had  assembled  a  consider- 
able military  force,  of  which  a  troop  of  Uanchester  yeomen  about 
forty  strong  and  six  troops  of  the  IGth  Hussars  formed  a  part.  A 
warrant  was  ont  against  Hunt,  and  with  extreme  impmdence  it 
was  determined  to  execute  it  while  he  was  on  the  hustings,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  case  of  Harrison  on  a  previous  occasion,  Jost  as 
Hunt  was  beginning  to  speak,  a  strange  pressure  made  itself  visible  to 
the  crowd.  The  magistrates  had  come  to  a  hoose  oTerlooking  the 
fleld  ;  they  had  intrusted  their  warrant  to  the  chief  constable ;  he 
bad  declared  he  could  not  execute  it  without  military  aid,  and  the 
yeomen  had  pressed  into  the  crowded  space.  Aswas  natural,  they  htMi 
been  separated  and  brought  to  a  complete  standstill.  TJpon  this  the 
magistrates  seem  to  have  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  to  have  believed 
that  the  yeomuuy  were  in  danger,  and  to  have  ordered  the  15th 
Hussars  to  extricate  them.  The  consequence  was  a  fearful  charge, 
vi/cA  swept  everything  belon  it,  kdI,  »*  iwia  "A  ft»  iJajiKei  *ks». 
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''by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  fogitiveB 
were  literally  piled  up  to  a  conedderable  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  ground."  The  efifect  of  the  panic  on  so  closely-packed  a  multi- 
tude, among  whom  the  soldiers  were  using  the  sword,  sometimes  the 
flat  and  sometimes  the  edge,  was  fearful;  about  thirty  wounded 
persons  were  carried  to  the  infirmary,  and  forty  more  found  their 
own  way  there  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  actual  wounds  given 
by  the  soldiers  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  many.  Hunt 
and  some  of  his  followers  were  apprehended ;  the  charge  of  high 
treason  against  them  was  subsequently  dropped,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  find  bail  to  stand  their  trial  for  misdemeanour. 

The  Manchester  Massacre,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  result  of 
accident  and  the  bad  management  of  the  magistrates,  ooipftuutj  «f 
but  the  Government  seemed  to  make  the  act  entirely  ***•  fl«v«nn«ii». 
their  own  when  they  lavished  approbation  on  the  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, and  when  they  induced  the  Prince  Begent  himself  to  write  an 
approving  letter.  As  usual  in  England,  the  employment  of  the  mili- 
tary except  in  the  very  last  necessity  excited  the  anger  of  very  many 
even  of  the  wealthier  classes.  Among  those  who  had  suffered  from 
it  its  effect  was  simply  to  exasperate ;  for  the  time  the  temper  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  really  dangerous.  The  point,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  struck  the  ministerialists  was  the  weakness  of  the 
existing  laws  for  the  suppression  of  sedition,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  view  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold  an  autumnal  session, 
which  met  on  the  23rd  of  November,  and  which  passed  by  large 
majorities  a  series  of  enactments  known  as  '*  The  Six 
Acts."  These  were  respectively  entitled,  ''An  Act 
to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour ;  ^  "  An  Act  to  prevent  the  training  of  persons  in  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  practice  of  military  evolutions ; "  "  An  Act  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious 
libels  ; "  "  An  Act  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace,  in  certain  dis- 
turbed counties,  to  seize  and  detain  arms;"  "An  Act  to  subject 
certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,  and  to 
make  other  regulations  for  restraining  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
publicatioi;!  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libels;"  and  *'  An  Act  for 
preventing  the  assembling  of  seditious  assemblies.^  Having  passed 
these  repressive  measures,  the  Parliament  was  again  prorogued 
(Dec.  29)  till  February  1820.  In  the  interval,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  the  old  King  died,  in  his  eighty-Bi^oxA'^^as. 
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rvu  no  longOT  M  Begent  but  u  King  Uiat  Geoige,  the  new 
monwfch,  met  the  PMliament  on  its  reMsemhlmg,    He  had  so 
longMted  Tirt«»Uy  ob  WTereign  that  scarcely  any  visiUe  effect  waa 
,,„„^^         tnAaiod  by  the  change.     Yet  dniing  the  first  day* 
jjjwjj-         aeie  «M  Eonrideiahla  probahUily  that  the  change  of 
"""■  would  be  masVsA  \>^  (.(iiiaijp  ot  Bxaiufcrs  -  fet 
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there  were  two  questions  on  which  the  ministeis  felt  it  their  duty  to 
oppose  the  new  King — ^the  one  an  increase  of  his  private  revenue, 
the  other  the  divorce  of  his  unfortunate  wife.  On  the  latter  point, 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  they  were  induced  to  make  a  compro- 
mise, believing  that  they  were  acting  safely.  Extremely  anxious  to 
avoid  a  public  scandal,  they  refused  at  first  to  move  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce  as  long  as  the  Queen  remained  quietly  abroad,  but  pro- 
mised to  gratify  the  King's  wishes  should  she  make  her  appearance 
in  England.    On  these  terms  they  remained  in  office. 

But,  at  the  very  time  that  their  position  as  ministers  was  in  danger, 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  which  in  its 
atrocity  and  feebleness  gives  a  fair  measure  of  the  power  oooipirMy. 
and  intentions  of  the  worst  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  '**'  ^  "*®* 
agitations  of  the  day.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Derby  insurrection,  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  the  authorities  of  the  guilt  of  having  employed 
spies  who,  though  probably  without  Government  authority,  did  in 
fact  aggravate  the  crime  of  the  conspirators.  Information  was  given  as 
early  as  November  by  a  man  named  Edwards  of  a  plot  against  the 
lives  of  the  ministers,  and  from  that  time  till  the  day  of  the  explosion 
of  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  he  continued  to  play  the  double  part 
of  conspirator  and  police  agent.  The  form  the  plot  ultimately 
assumed  was  the  murder  of  all  the  ministers  in  a  body  at  a  Cabinet 
dinner,  which  Edwards  informed  the  conspirators  was  to  be  held  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  23rd  of  February.  The  assassination  was  to 
be  followed  up  by  an  attempt  to  fire  the  barracks,  and  to  rouse  the 
people  to  an  assault  upon  the  Bank  and  the  Tower.  As  the 
ministry  were  well  informed  of  the  plot,  the  dinner  was  of  course 
postponed.  The  guests  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  giving  a  dinner-party  that  day,  and 
who  lived  next  door  to  Lord  Harrowby,  prevented  the  conspirators 
from  discovering  the  postponement  of  the  ministerial  meeting ;  and 
they  were  arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  near 
Edgeware  Road,  when  the  police  came  upon  them.  The  capture 
was  badly  managed;  the  first  officer  who  entered  the  room  was 
stabbed,  and  in  the  confusion  Thistlewood  (already  mentioned 
as  the  confederate  of  the  Watsons),  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
present  conspiracy,  with  fourteen  others,  contrived  to  escape  ;  the 
rest,  nine  in  number,  were  apprehended  when  the  soldiers,  who 
should  have  accompanied  the  police,  arrived.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, however,  Thistlewood  was  captured.  He  and  towi^t  ^\2Qje5Si^'BSR. 
executed,  and  five  more  transported  iox  M^,     IV^  \fcTt«t  «wsfisi8^ 

COK  MOV,  \Lr^\ 
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throughont  Englaiiii  was  strangely  einggewted ;  the  design  appe&n  to 
have  bec<n  confined  entirely  to  a  fen  deapeiate  men,  and  to  have 
bean  acuutcd  by  all  the  more  earnest  Radicals  to  whom  it  bad  been 
MUggoated.  About  th^  same  time  the  other  priaoueTB,  Hunt  and  his 
rrioiida  from  Mftnchestei  (April),  Wolseley  and  Harrison  from  Stack- 
jiort  (July),  were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  Tarioua  periods  of  imprison- 
ineiit.  One  advantage  at  least  came  from  the  trials ;  the  true  char- 
BCttiT  of  Hunt  was  duwvered,  his  friends  and  companiona  learnt  the 
worthlussness  and  egregious  vanity  of  the  man,  and  hie  indaence  was 
antirely  destroyed. 

The  Parliament  had  assembled,  according  to  law,  upon  the  demise 
of  the  King,  and  after  going  tbroogh  the  neceasory  bnainesB,  was  dis- 
solved. In  April  the  new  Parliament  met.  But  any  inteieat  which 
might  otherwise  have  attended  its  labours  dieappearad 
before  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  year,  the  trial  of  the 
Queen,  Though  iu  itself  wholly  unconnected  with  poli- 
tics, no  event  produced  a  Etronger  influence  on  the  conrse  of  political 
growth,  Tlio  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  respect  for  authority  and 
for  the  established  powers,  received  a  rude  shock.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise  when  the  people  saw  a  ministry,  many  of  whose  eererest 
ami  most  unpopular  nieaanres  had  been  baged  on  the  apecioua  ground 
of  the  desire  to  maintain  morality^forciug  into  public  notice  ecaodaloas 
details,  which  the  papers  spread  to  every  comer  of  the  country  for  the 
satisfaction  of  prurient  curiosity;  when  they  saw  the  sovereign  hav- 
ing recourse  to  all  the  foul  and  mean  tesources  of  the  private  inquiry 
office,  which  fill  right-minded  men  with  disgust  even  in  the  cases 
of  private  individuals,  and  the  QoTemment  lending  the  whole  weight 
of  its  authority  to  the  vindictive  prosecution  of  ou  unfortunate  and 
ill-used  woman.  The  effect  was  a  complete  severance  between  the 
Qovenunent  and  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the  middle  claases,  whom 
feai  of  popular  extravagances  had  hitherto  united  with  it,  and  &om 
the  close  of  this  trial  may  be  dated  the  serious  determination  of  the 
people  at  lai^  to  insist  upon  some  great  measure  of  reform. 

'Whatever  may  have  been  her  folly  or  her  guilt,  no  one  can  quea- 
ruiUH  ix  tion  the  misfortune  of  ^e  Queen.  Giddy  by  nature  and 
(bt  nmm.  badly  educated,  she  had  been  forced  (179S)  against  her 
will  upon  a  man  whose  immoral  and  selfish  character  wholly  unfitted 
bim  for  the  difficult  position  of  a  hnsband  of  a  frivolous  and  unwise 
wife.  His  distaste  had  been  exhibited  at  their  very  first  meeting, 
and  he  could  only  force  himself  to  aasnme  a  gracious  demeanour  by 
t — .■ '^  to  ■wine  or  spnU.    ■£tQTQ.\iia\«n^^^*^'^  w^wtiw  to 
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have  designed  to  part  from  her ;  she  was  early  sent  into  a  sort  of 
banishment  at  Blackheath^  a  watch  was  set  npon  her  conduct,  an 
investigation  before  the  Lords  was  set  on  foot,  and  thongh  declared 
innocent  of  any  grave  ofifence,  disgusted  at  such  treatment,  she 
unwisely  withdrew  abroad  in  1814.  She  was  followed  in  her  retire- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  Sir  John  Leach,  by  emissaries  to  collect  evi- 
dence against  her,  unknown  to  herself.  It  would  have  been  wise 
had  she  remained  abroad,  but  the  treatment  she  had  received  rendered 
her  desperate ;  she  had  been  excluded  from  foreign  courts,  and  when 
her  husband  came  to  the  throne  her  name  was  omitted  from  the 
Liturgy.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  last  insult  which  roused  her  to 
action.  In  June  she  came  to  England,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm by  the  people,  who  regarded  her  as  a  persecuted  woman.  She 
thus  placed  the  ministers  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  obliged 
to  fulfil  the  compromise  under  which  they  had  retained  office  and 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  her.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  King 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lords,  ordering  them  to  institute  an  inquiry 
mto  the  Queen's  conduct,  and  proofs  were  laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Brougham,  who  undertook  the  management  of 
her  case  as  her  Attorney-General,  read  a  letter  to  the  Commons  de- 
manding a  public  inquiry.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, but  as  the  King  refased  to  demand  her  reception  abroad  or 
to  insert  her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  all  negotiations  fedled.  The  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords  therefore  proceeded  to  make  its  report,  de- 
claring that  a  solemn  inquiry  was  necessary;  and  Lord  ^^^^^^^^ 
Liverpool  shocked  public  feeling  by  introducing,  for  the  Queea. 
purpose  of  producing  such  an  inquiry,  a  Bill  of  pains  ^^  "* 
and  penalties  to  deprive  her  Majesty  of  her  position  as  Queen,  and  to 
dissolve  the  King's  marriage.  The  trial  in  fact  came  on  with  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the  charges  against  the  Queen  were 
stated  before  the  Lords ;  and  for  nearly  a  month  the  House  was 
occupied  in  hearing  witness.  By  this  time  the  feeling  in  England 
was  strongly  excited.  The  ministers  were  insulted  whenever  they 
appeared  abroad,  and  every  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  crowd  of 
showing  their  sympathy  with  the  Queen.  The  question  had  become 
in  fact  a  political  one,  and  the  Queen  lent  herself  only  too  readily  to 
a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  her  sufferings.  In  October  the 
defence  commenced,  and  at  length,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight 
Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  third  teadiTL^,  Vasstfe  ^w^j^  ^  Tcafi^sctei  ^^^ 
onlj  nine.    As  this  was  in  the  Hotlb©  ^  IjOT^^'ViKt^'^^  ^siafi^^ssss 
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HMOvanMH.  ABntud^af^Sl^OIWwMpMn  Imt  Oe  fitUmra^ 
•Mto.  Bd»  du  WM  dat«Bia«d  npOB  Mue  mm  pablk  auMmnee- 
ount  «f  WlniuwMU*;  ibe  stJU  triitd,  Oiaa^ ia  nbi,  to  necnre  the 
introdoetiun  of  bcr  name  in  the  litnigf,  and  ma  fooiisb  enoiagb  on 
till  ov«a«fon  nf  tlie  coronation  in  July  of  Uie  folloiring  year  to  attempt 
b)  foTM  bar  way  Into  the  Abbey.  She  bad  alreadj  b^nn  to  loee  the 
(fmiMthj  of  tba  [loopla  when,  in  Angagt,  she  died. 

UowirraT  rtglit  it  maj  huve  been  to  mise  the  qiieetion  of  the 
QilMD'i  guilt,  tlitiTD  wan  n  Hiinciol  feeling  that  the  ministers  had  at 
CnHHuat  ""  <'v<tiit«  minjiianagcd  the  question,  and  after  exciting 
■Uiuun  rtruugly  the  temper  of  the  people,  had  dropped  their 

MMiur***  ^"1'  witltuut  eiouce  oc  apologj.  Advantage  -was  taken 
**'''•■  o[  tha  popular  anger,  esoited  by  what  wag  thonght  an 

sat  of  uppluMiiuii,  to  givu  currency  to  all  aorta  of  chaigea  against  the 
iniiilitny,  and  to  Impute  to  them  unconatitntional  principles,  and  con- 
Iilvaiioa  or  even  approbation  of  ai^andalous  conEpiracies  against  the 
IJumm'ii  I'liiiiviiliii',  of  which  they  wciu  certainly  giiiltlesB.  But, 
bufutu  all,  l1ia  ktu  uventa  had  given  a  popular  lallying-point  for  all 
NUoUoii*  of  Ihu  Oppoaitiun,  and  had  demonatiated  how  deep  was  the 
aUuiiaUou  Imtween  the  ministry  and  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is 
fivni  tlila  time  tlint  we  And  aeriooa  and  Bometimes  Bnccessful  efforta 
iitHile  to  begin  the  work  of  rafonn,  which  it  was  believed  wonld 
nutdw  kuoh  M)  alienation  impossible.  Although,  as  was  to  be  expected 
ilk  ft  llaitM  duotud  under  the  old  system,  any  wide  measiire,  snch  as 
Ulftt  iinxlnwd  by  Lambton  {aubaequentty  Lord  Durham,  April  18SI), 
t«l^uula«&dil>g  tiqual  eU'etoral  districts,  was  sure  to  be  defeated  l^ 
a  \afft  mi^ctrity,  Lord  John  Bosaell  eaeoeeded  in  [Kociiring  the 
itlsftauoliiwmeut  of  Qramponnd,  a  notorioosly  conupt  boroo^  in 
IXvuwall  (May  3()).  H0  and  his  friends  waK  wise  enoagh  to  accept 
thi*  Muall  be^uni)^,  erea  ih«>u^  his  Bill  was  chai^ied  in  the  Cj^is 
IU>U9>»i  wb«n<  tlM  Tamnt  aeal  was  transf^ntd,  not  to  one  of  the  greu 
wtt)V)4«MwWv(  viliiw.  M  wv>aU  hav*  bMB  jvsL  bat  to  the  oniBtT  of 
Villi,  lHlk#aMM«at]rihAgnat  qwetioaof  C^itholtcd^hilitiBWK 
hiNWSktl  fcnwA  vitti  nB«««d  atnagtk.  Thaw  who  vac  itt  faaoar 
if  Mir  MMMI  WM  MBMrfd  m  At  Loww  Howe  a^  tk  BOl 
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So  shaken  indeed  was  the  predominance  of  the  extreme  Tory 
party,  that  in  the  year  1821  they  foimd  it  necessary  to  strengthen 
themselves  by  a  coalition  with  the  Conservative  section  of  the 
Opposition,  hoping  by  this  means  to  give  a  more  broad  and  liberal 
appearance  to  the  administration.  Lord  Qrenville  p«eijoiu 
himself  declined  office,  but  several  of  his  followers  were  **"  vAaSa^, 
admitted  to  the  ministry,  while  a  still  further  improvement  was 
made  by  the  retirement  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  played  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  all  the  late  repressive  measures,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  his  place  of  Mr.  Peel,  as  yet  Tory  in  his  views,  but  capable, 
as  was  subsequently  proved,  of  constant  advance,  and  of  an  intellect 
so  clear  and  sensible  as  to  be  able  to  learn,  as  his  predecessor  never, 
could,  the  growing  requirements  of  the  time.  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Wellesley  was  sent  as  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  Mr. 
Plunkett  as  his  Attomey-Gteneral,  both  of  them  supporters  of  the 
Catholic  claims;  and  although  Wellesley's  statesmanlike  character 
and  moderation  excited  the  anger  of  extreme  men  on  both  sides,  the 
mere  fact  of  such  a  man  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  was  a  clear  mark  of  the  relaxation  of  the  principles  of 
the  Tory  system.  These  new  appointments  were  but  the  beginning, 
CO  be  followed  in  a  few  months  by  other  changes  for  more  important, 
which  were  to  effect  an  entire  alteration  in  the  position  which 
England  occupied  in  Europe,  and  in  the  principles  which  governed 
her  financial  policy.  These  changes  were  the  admission,  in  1822 
and  1823,  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  ministry. 
Throughout  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  Canning  had  held  himself 
studiously  aloof.  He  had  been  early  one  of  the  Queen's  advisers,  had 
declared  from  the  first  his  intention  to  avoid  any  participation  in 
her  trial,  and  had  in  fact  remained  abroad  during  its  continuance. 
On  his  return  in  December,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  minister  to 
be  entirely  absent  from  his  duties,  but  determined  to  take  no  part  in 
the  discussions  on  the  trial  which  were  inevitable,  he  insisted  on  resign- 
ing his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  therefore  at  first  excluded 
from  the  new  ministerial  arrangements.  The  India  Company  indeed 
had  decided  upon  sending  him  as  Govemor-Qeneral  to  India.  His  pre- 
parations for  taking  the  post  were  being  made,  and  he 
was  at  Liverpool  on  a  farewell  visit  to  his  constituents,  OMtienack 
when  a  piece  of  news  was  heard  which  caused  a  profound  j^J^J* 
movement  both  at  home  and  abroad, — Lord  Caatlet^aj^^  «A^\a»»jk. 
now  become  Lord  Londonderry,  had  comxm^^ft^  wsi^sii^^. 
The  man  who  waa  regarded  as  the  xeeA.  «o\x\.  oi  >Caa  '^oirj  ^«e«?'»' 
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the  type  of  the  arbitrary  and  absolutist  temper  which  diBtin- 
guifthed  it,  had  paescd  sway.  Honourable  and  amiable  in  hia 
private  life,  he  had  contrived  to  render  himself  bo  unpopular 
that  the  newB  of  his  death  was  received  with  nnBeemly  rejoic- 
ings, and  hia  coffin  was  followed  to  the  Abbey  with  ehoute  of 
gladness  from  his  enemies.  Europe  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Lord  Londonderry  bad  been  in  the  act  of  going  to  an  European 
Congress  held  at  Verona.  Canning  appeared  to  be  the  only  man 
fitted  to  supply  his  place.  When  asked  to  join  the  ministry  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  after  some  consideration,  he 
threw  np  the  great  poet  for  which  he  was  at  the  moment  destined, 
and  accepted  the  office. 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  change  it  is  necessary  \a  say 
■iinniKi  ti  "  '^"'  '*'°''d8  on  what  bad  passed  in  Europe  eince  the 
tiuta>in  Peace.    The  hopes  of  the  liberal  party  in  Europe  had 

•iBiropt.  received   a   heavy   blow   at   the   Congress   of    Vienna. 

England  had  so  constantly  put  herself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
freedom,  and  her  influence  had  been  so  preponderating  in  the  late 
Fuiuaii  sr  events  of  the  war,  that  she  was  expected  to  have  taken  up 
EntfuutitmiA  Htrong  ground  in  the  aettleuient  of  Europe,  and  to  have 
demanded  and  securtd  soma  sort  of  pojjular  ri^'hts  in  the  countries  to 
which  her  assistance  had  been  given.  Thenationhad  shown  itself  bo 
fuU  of  resources,  and  had  been  so  exceptional  in  the  success  of  its  oppo- 
sition to  Napoleon,  that  a  general  belief  had  arisen  that  there  was  Bom» 
thing  peculiarly  excellent  in  ^e  character  of  its  constitution.  So  strong 
was  this  feeling,  that  many  o£  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  promised 
constitutions  to  their  people.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  freedom  for 
which  England  hod  been  fighting  meant  deliverance  from  external 
conquest,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  internal  freedom  of 
national  constitntions,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  war  against  France 
]iad  been  originally  undertaken,  if  not  ostensibly  yet  reollf,  to 
oppose  the  revolutiotiaiy  temper  of  Fiance.  It  was  a  severe  dieq*. 
pointment  when  the  English  minister  was  seen  joining  with  Tallej. 
rand  in  upholding  Intimacy,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  principle,  and 
to  preserve  in  its  old  lines  die  balance  of  European  power,  himaelf 
demanding  the  destenction  of  the  libert;  of  Belgium  and  of  Genoa,  and 
calmly  acquiescing  in  the  absorption  <A  mnch  of  Saxony,  the  final 
division  of  Poland,  and  the  destruction  of  Nonray,  Even  the  one 
constitutional  effort  which  was  made,  the  establishment  of  a  limited 
/DOIUUCI17  in  FiancA,  wu  lenAereA  n-o^tor]  'o^  Utft  {act,  that  the 
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first  principle  of  the  EngliB^  Constitation — ^tliat  power  is  from  the 
people — ^ignored. 

Bnt  though  in  the  general  triumph  of  the  moment  his  foreign 
policy  was  accepted  and  even  approved,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
even  Castlereagh  felt  himself  compelled  to  respect  public  opinion  at 
home  and  to  hold  aloof  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  seemed  to 
assert  the  unity  of  interests  of  the  crowned  heads  and  their  sole  light^ 
as  of  divine  origin,  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world.  It  ^^^  ^^ 
was  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  oasttoMgn'i 
which  had  produced  the  present  critical  state  of  Europe,  '*"*^' 
with  which  his  moderate  abilities,  his  natural  tendency  towards 
repressive  government,  aggravated  by  domestic  affairs,  and  the 
entanglements  in  which  his  policy  at  the  Vienna  Treaty  had  involved 
him,  rendered  Castlereagh  unable  to  cope.  It  was  no  use  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  French  Bevolution  had  given  a  great  impulse  to  the 
ideas  of  constitutional  freedom.  Even  the  conquests  of  Napoleon, 
followed  as  they  always  were  by  democratic  changes,  had  fostered 
these  ideas  in  the  very  countries  which  had  suffered  most  from  them; 
and  when  it  appeared  that  all  hopes  and  promises  of  freedom  were 
entirely  illusory,  insurrections  of  the  deceived  people  burst  out  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  where  the  strength  of  the  government 
rendered  such  outbreaks  impossible,  secret  societies,  more  dangerous 
and  extravagant  because  they  were  secret,  sprang  everywhere  into 
existence. 

The  first  outbreak  was  in  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  had  entirely 
refused  the  constitution  to  which  he  was  pledged,  and  had  •_-,«,-« 
shown  his  character  by  directing  his  vengeance  chiefly  in  spatii. 
against  those  very  men  who  had  been  most  prominent  ^'^ 
in  saving  his  kingdom  from  the  French.    During  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  when  the  central  authority  of  the  mother 
coimtry  was  virtually  destroyed,  the  South  American  colonies  had, 
one  after  the  other,  thrown  off  their  allegiance,  and  were  still  engaged 
in  making  good  their  independence.    It  was  an  army  collected  at 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  victorious  colonies  which  set 
the  example  of  insurrection.     It  mutinied  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1820,  and  was  so  successM  that  the  King  was  compelled, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  to  accept  the  constitution  of  1812,  which 
had   been   drawn   up   under   the   influence   of   Napoleonic   and 
American   ideas.     In  August  the  constitutional  spirit  passed  to 
Porti^aL    Since  the  departure  of  tli^  107^  i«MS5q  \swai.\i»aiwcs^Nsi. 
18(^,  the  King  had  not   xetum«id  \o  \a&  1gjoct«^'«CL  ^^-cssss^^-^^^ 
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Btuil  became  the  aaX  of  govtBUMent,  the  Ksttictiotia  taaaeAj  pat 
^,1,1111,  Dpon  iu  txade  wen  lemoTed,  it  -w**  eleTsted  iuihu- 
■■'■Mvi'  ullj  to  tbe  nnk  of  a  kii>gd<aii,  aiuj  Pcvtogal  uetuied 
to  ocCBpj  the  poadon  of  a  coIodt  of  its  former  depoideney.  The 
AiteoBieuX  wlijcb  had  thm  been  foet«red  dkplajed  itaelf  ia  Angiut, 
iriien  national  JiutM  were  established  both  in  Oporto  and  Lisbon ; 
■nbaeqaeDtlj^ontbe  Ist  of  October,  the  pravindal  assembly  coalesced 
with  that  of  the  upitsi,  and  the  regency  was  (ompelled  to  re^gn  its 
fanctioni.  When  at  length  in  the  following  fpriug  the  King  set  oat 
for  his  coDtinental  dominione,  it  was  a  question  wh&ther  be  wottld 
anive  ia  time  to  tare  them.  Almost  at  the  same  time  aiTnilftr  events 
took  place  in  Naples.  Ferdinand  IV.  conld  not  entirely  disregard 
tuH»«i«  popular  wiEhes  and  mle  despoticallj,  as  hia  nephew  in 
u  KtiiM,  Spain  had  done,  for  the  longer  and  more  complete  hold 

which  Murat,  Napoleon's  nominee,  had  obtained  npon  the  throne  had 
given  time  forideasof  constitutional  government  to  become  prevalent, 
and  the  army  was  fnll  of  Napoleonic  soldiers.  But  in  spite  of  the  conk- 
parative  liberalifj  of  his  goTemment,  Ferdinand's  army  was  full  of 
discontented  eoldiecs,  and  the  secret  and  revolationaiy  aocietdes  of 
the  Carbonari  nndennined  society.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  ialaiid 
of  Sicily  a  uonetitution  had  been  established  under  the  infiuence  of 
Lord  William  Bentinek,  and  bad  been  swept  away  on  the  restoration. 
In  July  the  garrison  at  Nola  mutinied,  and  before  a  week  was  over 
the  King  was  obliged  to  accept  the  Spaniah  constitution,  which  had 
become  the  formula  of  the  Liberal  party,  although  there  was  actually 
no  copy  of  that  document  to  be  found,  and  no  one  in  fact  knew  any- 
thing about  it.  Sicily  soon  followed  Naples  ;  but  recollectionB  of  its 
old  independence  prevented  it  at  first  irom  joining  the  revolutioiuuy 
government  of  the  mainland,  and  its  complete  acquiescence  in  the 
movement  had  to  he  secured  by  force  of  arms. 

It  was  in  preeence  of  these  disturbances  that  the  true  principles  of 
itMtnin  ^^  ^oiy  Alliance  began  to  show  them»elves.    The  three 

MKMiiicikt  Eastern  powers  seemed  to  consider  themselves  antho- 
*'  rized  to  introduce  iato  Europe  a.  newform  of  international 
law.  Regarding  themselves  as  the  only  legitimate  and  divinely 
appointed  powers,  and  holding  themselves  pledged  to  mutual  support 
agunst  their  enemies,  and  having  declared  their  intention  to  act  aa 
a  brotherhood  in  intematiooal  questions,  they  appear  to  have  be- 
lieved that  the  enemies  against  whom  their  mutual  assistance  was 
reguired  were  all  those  who  resisted  established  authority,  and  that 
any  disturbancea  thaa  arielng  oT\g^  to  \«  ■w^ia.'wa.  "Xtj  '^jaaw^raai 
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congresses.    In  other  words,  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  suppressing  what  they  considered  revolntionary  movements, 
the  right  of  federative  action  in  the  canse  of  legitimacy  and  absolu- 
tism.   Already,  at  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  they  had  acted  more 
or  less  on  this  principle,  and  now  they  summoned  a  similar  Congress 
at  Troppau  (1820).    It  was  impossible  for  an  English  England  reftum 
minister  to  accede  to  this  new  doctrine,  however  much  *«J®*»- 
he  may  have  had  at  heart  the  cause  which  the  allied  sovereigns  were 
supporting,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  early  as  April,  declared  that 
the  alliance  to  which  England  was  a  party  existed  for  particular 
cases  only,  and  was  not  to  be  generalized  as  the  Eastern  sovereigns 
appeared  to  wish  to  generalize  it.    It  shows  how  the  position  of 
England   had   sunk   imder   Castlereagh's   management,  that   the 
monarchs  determined  to  act  without  England,  and  it  shows  fhe 
weakness  of  Castlereagh's  mode  of  action  that  he  allowed,  under 
these  circumstances,  an  English  minister  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, not  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  but  merely  to  report  their 
progress  to  his  Government.    The  Holy  Alliance  proceeded  to  act 
upon  its  own  principles.    In  November  the  EngUsh  minister  learnt 
that  the  three  powers  intended  to  join  and  to  act  in  common  for  the 
restoration  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  whom  they  had  invited  to  meet 
them  at  Laibach,  whither  the  Congress  was  adjourned.    Early  in 
December  1820  a  circular  to  that  effect  was  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  three  sovereigns,  which,  in  spite  of  what  Castlereagh  had  said,  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that,  as  what  they  were  now  doing  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  late  treaties,  they  felt  no  doubt  of  the  adhesion  of 
France  and  England.    On  the  19th  of  that  month,  without  know- 
ledge of  this  circular,  Castlereagh  wrote  an  explicit  declaration  that 
England  would  not  join  in  any  united  action.    Had  he  openly 
declared  this  intention  and  withdrawn  the  English  ambassador  he 
would  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  became  an  English  minister. 
But  on  the  19th  of  January  1821  a  letter  of  Castlereagh's,  purporting 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  circular  of  December  8th,  which  had  been 
published  by  some  indiscretion  in  the  public  prints,  while  reassert- 
ing the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  his  previous  declaration, 
went  on  to  confess  that  the  Government  had  looked  with  the 
strongest  disapproval  on  the  insurrection  in  Naples.     This  weak 
document,  coming  as  it  did  just  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
after  the  popular  temper  had  been  roused  by  the  know-  poinii*rang«r^ 
ledge  of  ^e  arrogant  circular  of  DecenibeS)  dsA  \ak&T^  ^^^SlSf^a^^^ 
in  connection  with  the  facts  that  dip\oma\^!^  T«Si»^LoT&  V*"*^ 
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k^  Dot  been  renewed  witli  the  constitiitional  Qovemmeiit  of  N^ 
and  that  an  Wngli'*'  fleet  vea  crniEUig  oft  tlie  coast,  seemed  to  dim 
that  the  minuteT'i  heart  iraa  really  with  the  iorereigns,  and  tiiatliii 
letter  waa  onlf  written  to  snit  party  purposea  in  England.  At  tin 
opening  of  Parliament  (Jan,  83,  1821)  the  Government  had  to  wilt- 
■tand  the  niost  bitter  aseaalta  from  the  Oppodtion,  headed  by  Lorci 
Orey  and  Holland  in  the  Lords,  by  Mackintosh,  Brongham,  vA 
Tierney  in  the  Lower  Home,  and  although  a  public  vote  of  cenrin, 
oonaidering  the  conetitutioR  of  the  Hoiue,  was  out  of  the  qnestioii,  't 
was  plain  that  the  feeling  of  all  pOTtiea  waa  strong  againat  the  acdoi:  1 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  attacks  on  the  miniater  were  Bdll  con- 
tinuing when  the  uaelenneaa  of  English  interference  was  demonstntei! 
by  the  entrance  of  an  Austrian  army  into  Italy,  by  which  the  revolu- 
tion was  summarily  BnpprcBsed. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  Weat  of  Europe  that  difficulties  arose.    Ths 
^^^^  Christian  popnlations  under  the  power  of  the  Ottomsn 

ta  oriHi.  Forte  rose  in  insnrrection.    They  naturoU j  looked,  u 

*•"'''*"■  they  have  always  looked,  to  the  Cs»r  for  protecdon. 
Their  method  of  proceeding  was  closely  analogoua  to  that  of  the 
revolutionists  in  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  in  Greece,  as  in.  Italj*,  secnt 
societies  were  organized  against  the  existing  powers.  It  has  alwaja 
beefl  «  part  of  Itiiseian  policy  to  secure  as  much  influence  in  Turkey 
as  posaible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  for  the  English, 
at  that  time  in  oonatant  diplomatic  rivalry  with  Ruaaia,  to  with  to 
see  that  power  in  possession  of  Constantinople  or  the  Black  Sea.  In 
the  affaire  of  Greece  therefore  a  complete  inversion  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  predominant  at  the  Congress  of  Troppaa  was  visible. 
The  intereata  of  Busaia  demanded  that  she  ahonld  asaigt  a  revoln- 
tionai7  movement  backed  np  by  secret  societies  and  directed  against 
a  legitimate  sovereign,  while  En^and  felt  itself  compelled  to  aJle^ 
the  doctrinee  of  legitimacy  and  to  call  to  its  aid  old  alliances  in  order 
to  shelter  Turkey.  The  ^fficolty  wasaogieettbatitwaadetennined 
that  this  question  also  should  be  referred  to  a  Congtesa,  which  irai 
held  fint  at  Vienna,  and  aubeequently  moved  to  Verona. 

But  meanwhile  freah  complicationB  had  arisen  in  the  West.     A 
iniimi     terrible  visitation  of  the  yellow  fever  had  come  vgaa, 
■^■a**  Spain,    Under  pretext  of  excluding  the  infeotioii  from 
uti.  their  own  cotmtiy,  the  French  had  maaeed  troops  along 

the  boidera ;  but  it  loon  heoame  evident  that  something  beyond 
canitaiy  precmtiont  had  inapind  thia  mov^nent    When  the  illness 
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ii  leacli  of  the  Pyrenees.    In  fact,  the  Legitimists  of  France  had  seen 
■  with  extreme  dislike  the  revolution  in  Spain;   it  was  political 
4  infection  they  were  chiefly  anxious  to  avoid,  and  the  more  advanced 
il  members  of  that  party,  which  had  a  large  majority  in  the  French 
1^    Houses,  were  thinking  of  the  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  re-establish- 
\\    ment  by  force  of  arms  of  the  absolutist  rule  of  Ferdinand.    Lord 
I    Londonderry  was  preparing  to  attend  the  Congress  at  o^,|-„„  ^ 
Verona  when  his  health  and  reason  gave  way  and  he  veroa*. 
committed  suicide.   In  his  place  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ^^  "^ 
attended  the  Congress,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that, 
instead  of  the  Greek  question,  the  real  point  at  issue  was  the  demand 
of  France  for  a  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  Legitimist  Courts  of 
Europe  to  suppress  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

It  was  to  the  jnanagement  of  this  difficult  affair  that  Canning  was 
called.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  introduced  a  new  ^. .  ^  , 
system  into  our  diplomacy.  He  had  been  a  party  to  cundac'g 
some  of  the  declarations  of  his  predecessor,  and  had  '*"*'• 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  them.  In  fact,  as  has  been  seen  in  his 
public  despatches,  Castlereagh  had  already  declared  the  impossibility 
of  English  co-operation  in  any  general  scheme  of  repressive  action  on 
the  Continent,  and  his  dislike  to  the  government  of  Europe  by 
congresses.  It  is  the  way  in  which  Canning  acted  up  to  and 
rendered  practical  those  declarations  which  makes  it  possible  to  say 
that  his  accession  to  office  was  an  era  in  English  politics.  His 
instructions  to  Wellington  were  clear  and  precise.  If  a  declaration 
of  any  such  determination — that  is,  of  joint  action — should  be  made 
at  Yerona,  come  what  might  the  Duke  was  to  refuse  the  King's  con^ 
sent  to  become  a  party  to  it,  even  though  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  should  be  the  consequence  of  his  refusaL  Canning's  object 
was  to  secure  European  peace  and  to  allow  nations  freedom  of  choice 
as  to  their  own  government — to  re-establish,  in  fact,  in  England  and 
throughout  Europe  a  policy  based  upon  national  grounds,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  system  of  imited  and  general  policy  by  means  of 
European  congresses  under  which  Europe  dnce  the  peace  had  been 
labouring. 

In  the  first  of  his  objects  Canning  was  partially  successfid.    The 
distinct  refusal  of  Wellington  to  join  in  united  action,  psrtfaa  mmomi 
and  his  subsequent  withdrawal  from  the  Congress,  pre-  l^ff^' 
vented  a  general  European  attack  upon  Spain.     He  inspaia. 
could  not  entirely  prevent  the  war,  but  he  «iQeA«.d»^  yc^  ^s&^is^^&s^'^ 
to  the  dJmensiom  of  a  national  wax.   Bft  \u«^\aa\i«*i  «si.\^iaN^s«ss.\a 
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penoade  T^aooe  not  to  attack  Spain.  He  declared  that  tlie  btt 
iiutitations  of  the  Sp&nish  people  could  not,  as  the  French  King  had 
BMerted,  be  only  held  legitiniatelf  from  the  spontaneous  gift  of  tht 
sovereign  ;  the  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  Bubaciihe  to 
that  principle,  nor  could  any  British  Etateanmn  npbold  or  defend  it ; 
it  was  in  &ct  a  principle  that  Btmck  at  the  root  of  the  British  Conati- 
tndon.  In  his  eagerne«8  to  avert  hostilitiea  he  even  entreated  the 
Sponiarda  to  make  changes  in  their  constitution.  His  efforts  on  hotli 
mdes  were  vain.  The  French  -invfliled  Spain  ;  on  the  2iid  of  May 
1823  they  entered  Madrid ;  on  the  lat  of  October  Cadiz  was  enr- 
rendered,  and  Ferdinand  and  hia  abeolnte  government  -were  re-estab- 
Hehed.  Bnt  in  the  mattcT  of  English  interests  Canning  declared  him- 
aelf  plainly.  Portugal  might  be  involved,  and  an  elfort  might  be  mode 
by  Spain,  with  the  aBmBtanoe  of  France,  to  reeonqaer  her  colonies. 
Should  Portugal  join  with  Spain  voluntarily,  England  would  take 
no  notice ;  bnt  if  that  eoontry  were  invaded,  England  would  of 
necessity  come  to  the  asaistance  of  her  old  ally.  With  regard  to  the 
ooloniea  he  took  a  similar  ground.  They  were  virtually  independent; 
during  the  contest,  true  to  his  principle  of  neutrality,  he  had  abetted 
Goveroraent  in  preventing  Englishmen  from  joining  the  insurgents ; 
but  the  traiie  with  the  colonies  being  now  open,  the  interesta  of 
England  were  so  involved  with  their  independence  that  he  would  not 
allow  any  foreign  nation  to  join  in  reconquering  them ;  if  Spain 
waa  iteeK  nnable  to  eubdne  them,  no  foreign  conntiy,  he  declucd, 
should  subdue  them  for  her.  He  followed  up  this  policy  by  declar- 
ing that  he  would  send  Ei^lish  consuls  to  protect  British  trade,  and 
their  appointment  was  in  fact  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

The  new  minister's  conduct  at  the  negotialaons  at  Terona  was 
subjected  to  warm  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823. 
The  firm  attitude  of  neutndity  which  he  had  taken  up  did  not  satiafy 
the  aspirations  of  those  who  looked  upon  his  accession  ts  o£Bce  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Whig  party.  But  bis  vindication  was  so  complete 
that,  upon  the  divitdou,  the  opinion  of  the  House  appeared  to  be 
quite  nnanimous.  The  Opposition  was  only  twenty  in  a  House  of 
372,  and  of  those  twenty  some  were  professed  ministerialists,  who 
had  been  shut  out  &om  voting  by  the  crowd  of  their  own  adheienta. 
Bnt  it  was  not  only  in  our  foreign  policy  that  a  change  of  spirit 
now  became  obvious.  In  the  winter  of  1823,  a  few 
months  after  the  tweeauon  ot  C«miia%to  of&ce,  further 
changes  toolt  p^we  in  tbo  nffimsftarj.    ^ii.  "SviikKu^ 
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resigned  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  which  he  was 
very  unfit,  and  went  into  the  Upper  House  as  Lord  Bexley.  Mr. 
Bobinson  (afterwards  Lord  Qoderich)  succeeded  him,  and,  much 
more  important,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  January  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  alteration  came  oyer 
our  commercial  policy,  and  the  reign  of  restriction  began  to  give 
way  and  yield  place  to  free  trade.  The  questions  at  issue  had  not 
yet  become  party  tests,  as  they  subsequently  were,  and  Huskisson,  as 
member  of  a  Tory  ministry,  was  able  by  his  comprehension  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade  to  set  on  foot  a  new  system  without  sepa- 
rating from  his  colleagues. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  had  been  enormous,  perhaps  inevitably  so, 
and  the  taxes  were  proportionately  heavy.  During  tiie  j,---h-i 
last  year  of  the  war  in  taxes  and  loans  upwards  of  ooiidttioa«f 
£170,000,000  had  been  raised.  The  National  Debt  ^'^"^ 
amounted  to  nearly  £800,000,000,  and  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  moment  this  had  been  raised  by  very  expensive  methods,  so 
that  the  nominal  sum  on  which  interest  was  paid  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  actual  money  which  had  passed  into  Government 
hands.  Mr.  Yansittart,  who  had  had  the  management  of  the 
finances,  had  no  real  knowledge  of  financial  principles,  and  had 
acted  on  the  simple  plan  of  increasing  taxes  when  more  money  was 
necessary,  and  supplying  the  deficit  by  loans  contracted  in  an  extra- 
vagant fashion,  or  taken  from  the  sinking  fund.  He  did  not  see 
that  doubling  a  tax  by  no  means  doubled  the  returns  &om  it,  as 
it  inevitably  compelled  some  people,  and  those  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest,  to  surrender  the  taxed  article ;  and  in  common  with 
many  people  at  the  time,  he  believed  in  the  magical  effect  of 
the  sinking  fund,  although  the  sum  yearly  paid  to  it  was  derived 
from  loans  contracted  at  considerably  higher  interest  than  the 
fund  itself  bore.  The  sinking  fund  indeed  had,  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  Government,  almost  lost  its  original  object,  and  was  openly 
declared  both  by  Yansittart  and  Castlereagh  to  be  chiefly  useful  for 
supplying  the  ministry  with  an  easy  means  of  getting  money  to  meet 
emergencies,  instead  of  a  sacred  deposit  to  be  used  only  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  debt.  The  ease  with  which  all  money  demands  of  (govern- 
ment were  granted  during  the  war  had  also  engendered  a  spirit  of 
extravagance,  and  economy  bad  been  one  of  the  earliest  cries  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  resumption  of  peace.  At  first  the  support  of  the 
large  standing  army  which  still  remained  on  foot,  and  othec  eic3^<sctsi^ 
which  were  regarded  as  neceaBaiyjloAd  wg^^^"'^^^  ^-«s^<sc&&^  «ss!% 
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xelaxation  of  taxes,  but  by  degrees  the  universal  discontent  excited  by 
their  pressure  had  compdled  Gk>yerDment  to  grant  some  relief^  and  a 
certain  number  of  taxes  had  been  taken  off  or  reduced. 

But  all  this  time  the  real  resources  of  England,  the  development  of 
cht  rMonwM  which  would  have  largely  increased  the  revenue,  and  at 
^iSSi^S^  ^®  '^^^^^  ^^^  ^^®  admitted  of  large  decrease  of  taxation, 
irvtoeitTt  iftWB.  had  been  restricted  by  unwise  commercial  legislation, 
having  its  origin  in  distant  times  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
The  interests  of  the  landowners  and  agriculturists  were  so  closely 
connected  with  the  predominance  of  the  Tory  party,  and  they  had 
played  so  large  a  part  in  the  conduct  of  England  of  late  years,  that 
the  agriculturists  had  succeeded  in  making  good  the  advantages  of 
their  class  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  They  claimed  nothing  less 
than  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying  the  whole  nation  with  food,  and 
by  their  clamour  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  com  laws  which  went  far  to  secure  them  that 
monopoly.  But  meanwhile,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  the  manufac- 
turing interest,  principally  through  the  introduction  of  machiner}*-, 
had  relatively  enormously  increased.  In  the  twenty  years  between 
1811  and  1831,  while  the  agricultural  population  increased  but  2^  per 
cent,  the  manufeicturing  population  had  increased  31^  per  cent.  The 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  growing  and  increasing 
manufacturing  and  commercial  element  would  of  necessity  claim  its 
due  position  in  opposition  to  the  landed  aristocracy.  But  at  present 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  were  constantly  seeking  the  benefit  of  their  own  class 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  general  public,  and  restrictive,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  protective,  laws  were  extended  over  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry. 

Bobinson,  an  exceedingly  well-meaning  man,  had  succeeded 
ciuui8M6ff«et0d  V^^^sittart  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  his 
bj  Bouawn  plans  and  resources  extended  but  little  beyond  those  of 
^  his  predecessor.  He  accepted  and  kept  in  operation 
some  of  his  most  imwise  financial  measures,  and,  without  any  change 
of  general  view,  continued,  what  was  no  doubt  a  good  thing  in  its  way, 
to  remit  occasionally  various  small  taxes.  But  he  had  beside  him 
Huskisson  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  acted  in  a  very 
different  spirit.  Like  his  friend  Canning,  who  gave  hiTn  his  full 
support,  he  was  a  self-made  man,  and  belonging  to  none  of  the  pro- 
minent ruling  classes,  was  able  to  look  at  matters  in  a  broader  and 
more  national  light.    And  though,  like  his  friend,  he  was  constantly 
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spoken  of  as  an  adventuier^  and  in  consequence  liad  to  undeigo  much 
opposition,  he  was  able  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  views,  and  by  the 
success  which  attended  their  execution,  to  launch  England  upon  a 
new  course  of  commercial  policy,  as  Canning  had  been  able  to  do  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs.  As  yet  free  trade  as  a  whole  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  but  Huskisson  took  every  advantage  of  the  demands  of 
various  classes  of  industrialists  to  introduce  small  reforms.  In  his 
first  year  of  office,  though  he  indicated  the  tendency  of  his  policy, 
he  was  not  able  to  affect  much  except  with  regard  to  the  navi- 
gation laws.  The  three  great  industries  of  England  were  wool, 
silk,  and  cotton.  Of  these  cotton  alone  had  been  left  unrestricted, 
and  there  alone  had  a  very  remarkable  inereeae  been  aeen.  In  the 
wool  trade  considerable  depression  having  been  felt,  nmnexous  peti- 
tions from  manufeusturers  were  presented  begging  for  the  &ee  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  but  at  the  same  time  asking  that  the  export  of 
British  wool  should  be  forbidden;  in  other  wovds,  claJTning  to  buy 
the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture  at  a  pnce  artificially  lowered. 
Qovemment  replied  that  the  import  tax  was  a  valuable  source  of 
revenue,  but  that  it  should  be  willingly  foregone  if  free  export  was 
allowed  also.  As  the  manufEu^urecs  declined  this,  the  movement  for 
the  present  dropped.  In  the  same  way  an  attempt  was  made  to  free 
the  Spitalfields  silk  manufacture  from  restrictions,  such  as  the 
settlement  of  their  wages  by  the  magistrates.  It  was  plain  that  as 
long  as  wages  were  not  allowed  to  change  with  tiie  vaiying  require- 
ments of  the  trade,  the  manufacturers  were  under  disadvantages  as 
compared  with  their  rivals  elsewhere.  But  11,000  of  the  journeymen 
petitioned  against  this  change,  and  although  the  Bill  passed  the 
Lower  House  by  small  majorities,  it  was  so  altered  by  amendments  in 
the  Upper  House  that  Huskisson  thought  fit  to  drop  it 

In  dealing  with  the  Navigation  Act  he  was  more  successfuL    This 
law,  i)as8ed  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  completed  in  the  ^^   ^^^^^ 
12th  of  Charles  II.,  allowed  the  produce  of  Asia,  Africa,  RMricattonAct. 
and  America  to  be  brought  to  England  in  English  ships  '"*  ^"*" 
only,  and  European  goods  only  in  English  ships  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  producing  the  goods.    The  close  of  the  American  War  had 
given  the  first  blow  to  tiiis  system.    American  shipping,  now  become 
the  shipping  of  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act    The  Americans  retaliated,  and  the  ships  of  both  coimtries 
had  to  perform  one  half  of  the  voyage  empty ;  tiie  consumers  there- 
fore paid  double  freight.     This  absurdity  continued  tilIt>h&Tt!^»&5^  ^ 
Ghent  in  1814,  when  the  Governments  agi;c^^\o  ^cf^  ^«*a  ^sssSoasr 
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tions.  The  couise  which  had  been  successful  with  America  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  mercantile  states  of  Europe.  Portugal, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Prussia,  all  raised  the  dues  on  British  vessels, 
and  Huskisson,  on  the  6th  of  June  1823^  took  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  Bill  known  by  the  name  of  the  Beciprocity  of  Duties 
Bill,  by  which  the  ships  of  British  and  foreign  powers  were  put  upon 
an  equal  footing,  the  right  being  retained  to  keep  up  restrictive 
duties  upon  the  ships  of  nations  who  rejected  the  reciprocal  equality 
of  trade  thus  offered.  The  outcry  against  this  change  was  very  great, 
especially  among  the  shipowners,  whose  business  was  trammelled  by 
the  heavy  duty  on  Baltic  timber.  Huskisson  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  duty  might  shortly  be  remitted,  and  meanwhile  offered  to  return 
to  shipbuilders  all  the  duties  paid  on  their  materials.  The  offer  was 
declined,  and  the  grumbling  continued,  nevertheless  the  increase 
of  British  ships  was  enormous;  in  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the 
restrictive  duties  the  tonnage  had  increased  ten  per  cent. ;  in  twenty- 
one  years  after  their  abolition  it  increased  forty-five  per  cent. 

The  first  failure  of  his  plans  did  not  dishearten  Huskisson,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  year  1824  enabled  him  to  carry  Bills  for  the  relief 
trnvto^wMA  both  of  the  wool  and  silk  trades.  The  silk  trade  had 
Jj^"**  been  principally  established  in  England  by  the  per- 
Kwch  18M.  secuted  Protestants  in  1685,  and  to  support  it  laws  had 
been  passed  excluding  from  England  foreign  silks,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  admitted  free.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
spinning  of  silk  in  the  Italian  method  had  been  introduced  by  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Lombe ;  to  protect  them  heavy  duties  were 
laid  upon  foreign-spim  silk.  The  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
silk  goods  was  thus  raised  in  price,  and  the  manufacture  had  lan- 
guished for  many  years,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  cotton. 
The  production  of  spun  silk  in  India,  whence  it  was  very  plentifully 
supplied,  had  lately  improved  this  state  of  things ;  it  was  believed 
that  at  this  time  400,000  people  were  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods.  But  there  was  a  distinct  preference  for  silks  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  smuggling  of  such  goods  into  England 
was  a  serious  daqiage  both  to  the  trade  and  to  the  revenue.  The  silk 
manufacturers,  especially  those  about  London,  had  immediately,  upon 
Huskisson's  accession  to  office,  petitioned  for  the  removal  of  duties  on 
spun  silk,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  true  class  feeling,  were  eager 
to  exclude  foreign  manufactured  silks.  In  the  same  way  the  silk 
spinners  were  eager  for  the  removal  of  duties  upon  raw  silk,  but 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  intcoduction  of  spun  silk^  while  the  journey- 
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men  believed  that  ruin  stared  them  in  tke  face  if  foreign  manufactured 
silks  were  introduced.  Between  these  varying  interests  Huskisson 
had  to  steer  his  course.  The  duty  on  raw  silk  was  immediately 
reduced  to  threepence  from  five  and  sevenpence  halfpenny  the  pound. 
The  clamour  was  too  great  to  allow  of  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  spun  silk,  which  were  lowered  about  half,  from  fourteen  and 
eightpence  to  seven  and  sixpence  ;  and  similarly,  though  Mr.  Huskis- 
son wished  for  an  immediate  change,  the  admission  of  foreign  manu- 
factured silks  was  postponed  for  two  years,  when  they  were  to  be 
admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  The  outcry  against 
the  change  was  great;  the  workmen  thanked  the  House  for  the 
temporary  postponement  of  the  day  of  their  destruction ;  the  manu- 
facturers  expressed  a  hope  that  they  should  get  out  of  the  trade  before 
the  fatal  day  arrived.  But  the  event  thoroughly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  Huskisson's  plans,  ftnd  the  truth  of  his  prophecy  that  coioipetition 
only  was  wanted  to  enable  English  manufacturers  to  rival  the  French ; 
ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  England  exported  to  France 
j£60,000  worth  of  manufactured  silk. 

The  duties  on  wool,  which  came  next  into  consideration,  were  of 
newer  creation.  In  1803  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  tax  , 
of  a  halfpenny  a  pound,  raised  by  Mr.  Yansittart  in  1819  in  th«  wool 
to  sixpence.  The  same  variety  of  interests  was  here  ****** 
at  work  as  in  the  silk  trade.  The  agriculturists  and  wool-growers 
wished  for  the  retention  of  duties  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  wool,  the  manufacturers,  to  whom  foreign  wool  for  certain  pur- 
poses is  an  absolute  necessity,  wished  for  free  importation,  but  for 
the  retention  of  an  export  duty  to  keep  the  price  of  English  wool 
low.  With  perfect  justice  Mr.  Huskisson  determined  to  relieve  both 
classes.  Foreign  wool  was  admitted,  according  to  its  excellence,  at  a 
penny  or  a  halfpenny  a  pound ;  English  wool  might  be  exported  at 
a  similar  rate.  Again  the  effect  justified  his  view.  The  fear  of  a 
large  exportation  of  English  wool  proved  so  completely  groundless 
that  by  1826  only  100,000  pounds  weight  had  been  exported,  while 
40,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  had  been  introduced.  The  low 
price  of  wool  of  which  the  growers  had  complained  had  been  caused 
by  the  increase  of  the  article  in  England  and  the  general  slackness 
of  the  trade  ;  the  large  introduction  of  foreign  wool  had  enabled  the 
British  producers  to  sell  all  their  stock  at  remunerative  prices  to  be 
worked  up  with  it. 

As  befitted  the  dawning  liberality  of  thfe  ■£Ii^tM^\«gL^S«i^^T^.^'^^ 
question  of  the  slave  trade  now  again  cam.^  igitom\TkWDJ(N:3  ^rtstr^s:^*  "Si^ 

coif.    MON.  \t>  ^^\ 
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was  indeed  tlie  late  changes  in  commercial  legislation  which  again 
Eeintroduction  ^^ought  it  into  notice.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Indian 
of  the  question  trade  in  Apnl  1814  a  complete  alteration  had  taken  place 
of    very.  .^  ^^  character  of  our  commerce  with  that  country. 

Originally  restricted  to  Indian  produce  paid  for  in  bullion,  it  had  lately 
become  much  extended ;  India  received  from  England  woollen  goods  to 
the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half,  and  strangely  enough  even  cotton 
goods,  originally  an  Indian  production,  to  the  value  of  upwards  of  a 
million.  But  as  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar  were  higher  than  those 
charged  on  West  India  sugar,  India  was  practically  unable  to  pay  for 
the  goods  thus  imported  with  its  sugar.  It  was  urged  in  Parliament, 
that  as  the  power  of  India  to  receive  English  goods  was  limited  only 
by  what  it  could  give  in  exchange,  one  great  source  of  purchasing 
power  was  thus  denied  it,  and  that  an  equality  of  duties  should  be 
established.  Of  course  the  West  India  interests  were  violent  in 
opposition,  but  while  objecting  to  the  change  at  present,  Huskisson 
allowed  that  the  production  of  slave  labour  was  more  costly  than 
that  of  free  labour,  and  that  slavery  was  not  only  a  crime  but  a 
commercial  mistake.  This  confession  called  the  abolitionists  again 
into  activity.  They  had  already  succeeded  in  getting  the  trade 
condemned  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  the  slave  who  touched 
English  ground  was  free ;  but  the  institution  continued  in  all  its 
severity  in  our  own  colonies.  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  who  now  became 
the  prominent  supporter  of  abolition,  brought  in  a  resolution  (May 
15,  1823)  declaring  that  slavery  should  be  gradually  abolished 
throughout  the  British  colonies.  Gradual  aboUtion  presents  greai 
difficidties.  It  is  not  logical,  as  slavery  is  either  right  or  wrong ;  it 
is  difficult  to  carry  out,  because  slaves  still  left  unenfranchized,  while 
others  are  freed,  are  naturally  discontented.  Canning  therefore 
distinctly  objected  to  the  motion ;  he  declared  that  no  half  measures 
were  possible,  and  that  as  for  immediate  abolition  the  Constitution 
of  England  was  against  it.  At  the  same  time  he  proposed  resolu- 
tions declaring  the  expediency  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
Effect  of  slaves  preparatory  to  freedom.      This  was  followed  up 

2!^3!"  in  a  circular  issued  on  the  24th  of  May  1823,  ordering 

la  Jamaica.  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  whip  in  the  field  and  of 
the  flogging  of  women.  The  circular  excited  great  anger  among 
the  planters,  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  began  to  talk  of 
independence  and  of  addressing  the  King  to  remove  Lord  Bathurst, 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  In  Barbadoes  the  mean  whites,  that  is, 
those  who  possessed  no  slaves  and  who  were  the  outcasts  of  society, 
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rose  in  riot,  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  chapel  of  a  missionary  who 
had  spoken  of  them  as  an  ignorant  and  depraved  class.  In  Demerara 
the  purport  of  the  circular  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  spoken  of 
by  the  planters  came  to  the  ears  of  the  negroes,  and  caused  a  rising 
(Aug.  18),  which  was  only  kept  from  becoming  a  dangerous  insurrec- 
tion by  the  influence  of  an  Independent  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Smith.  In  two  days  the  riot  was  quelled,  with  considerable  blood- 
shed and  nearly  fifty  executions  of  negroes.  But  the  importance  of 
the  affair  lies  chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  the  whites  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  island  towards  Mr.  Smith.  There  had  already  been 
some  efforts  made  to  injure  the  influence  of  the  dissenting  mission- 
aries, who  had  been  most  active  in  instructing  the  negroes,  and 
although  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  who  pmeention  of 
was  in  'Demerara  gave  full  testimony  of  Mr.  Smith's  '*'•  ^"****- 
excellence,  he  was  apprehended,  kept  in  a  disgraceful  prison  for  two 
months,  and  then  died  of  his  hardships  (Feb.  6,  1824).  Before  he 
died  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  as  having  been  aware  of  the 
intended  rising.  The  sentence  of  the  court-martial  was  quashed  in 
England,  but  before  the  news  arrived  he  was  dead.  The  treatment 
of  Smith  in  his  imprisonment,  and  of  his  widow,  who  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  present  at  his  funeral,  was  marked  by  great  cruelty, 
and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of  slave-owners,  who 
petitioned  that  all  missionaries  should  be  expelled  from  the  colony, 
and  prohibited  from  coming  there  for  the  future.  In  fact,  they 
declared  that  any  attempt  to  improve  the  moral  or  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  was  undesirable  and  a  crime  against  the  planters. 
The  shock  given  by  this  violent  action  to  the  public  feeling  in 
England  virtually  secured  the  predominance  of  abolitionist  views. 

The  years  1823  and  1824  were  thus  marked  by  a  distinct  advance  in 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government.    But  the  beneficent 
action  of  Huskisson's  legislation  was  postponed  during  the  following 
year  by  a  period  of  unexampled  distress.    During  the  past  year  there 
had  been  much  hope   of  increased  prosperity.     The  opening  of 
new  markets  in  South  America  had  excited  the  hope  of  loiery  eaued 
speedy  profits,  and  introduced  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation  JJeSatioa. 
which  has  more  than  once  disastrously  affected  British  isss. 
commerce.    The  consequence  was  the  very  rapid  formation  of  a  vast 
number  of  joint-stock  companies,  with  their  attendant  symptoms  of 
unprincipled  stockjobbing  and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  financial 
agents  and  promoters  of  companies.    It  ia  yck^q«sM^<^  t^^X.  Xr*  >af^ 
reminded  of  the  similar  excitement  in.  ^^  ^xftft  ^i  ^^  ^'^xiSa.  "^"^^ 
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Bubble, — ^again  acts  of  fabulous  folly  were  performed ;  it  is  said 
that  in  their  eagerness  to  get  a  sale  for  British  goods  both  warming- 
pans  and  skates  were  exported  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
Tropics ;  while  a  company  of  Scotch  milk-maids  was  formed  and 
transferred  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where,  after  conquering  the  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  of  milking  wild  cattle,  it  was  found  that  the  inha- 
bitants would  not  eat  butter,  and  preferred  the  oil  of  their  own 
country.  Though  many  schemes  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  parts  did 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  secure  charters,  286  private  Bills  were 
passed  in  the  session  of  1825.  The  speculation  was  assisted  by  a 
great  apparent  profusion  of  money,  and  by  the  careless  action  of  both 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  private  provincial  banks.  In  spite 
of  signs  that  gold  and  silver  were  leaving  the  country,  the  Bank 
of  England  continued  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes,  and  the  pro- 
vincial banks  followed  its  example ;  there  was  far  too  much  paper 
money  in  the  country;  between  June  1824  and  October  1825 
ten  millions  of  coin  and  bullion  were  exported.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bank  of  England  lowered  its  rate  of  interest.  Money  was  thus 
exceedingly  easily  obtained,  and  prices  rose  suddenly  and  very 
rapidly.  The  readiness  of  all  the  banks  to  discount  bills  even  at 
long  dates  enabled  speculators  to  buy  up  and  hold  back  goods,  thus 
still  further  raising  the  prices.  There  was  naturally  soon  an  end  of 
this  fictitious  state  of  things.  As  the  goods  which  had  been  bought 
up  were  brought  into  the  market  their  prices  necessarily  fell ;  foreign 
speculations  could  not  produce  very  rapid  returns  ;  the  insecure  bills, 
or  those  which  had  been  discounted  at  very  long  dates,  could  not 
be  realized,  consequently  the  banks  found  it  difficult  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  them ;  the  Bank  of  England  then  took  alarm,  raised 
the  rate  at  which  it  discounted  bills,  and  contracted  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  In  all  ways  therefore  money  began  to  get  exceedingly 
scarce ;  firms  and  companies  began  to  break,  credit  was  shaken,  a 
run  on  the  banks  was  the  consequence.  At  length  even  the  London 
houses  were  affected,  and  on  the  5th  of  December  the  great  banking- 
house  of  Pole  &  Company,  on  which  as  many  as  forty-four  count^ 
banks  depended,  broke.  In  six  weeks  between  sixty  to  seventy  banks 
had  stopped  payment,  of  which  six  or  seven  were  London  houses. 

The  misery  attendant  on  these  disasters  was  so  great  that  the 
Sttceenof  Government  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere.     The 

meMmTfftbe  ^^^^  *^^  *^®  "^^^*  s®*  ^*^  ^  vfo^k  to  supply  notea 
floreramtnt.       and  coin;   150,000  sovereigns  a  day  were  turned  out, 

hut  even  thus,  the  stoiy  \a  loVd  tla&t  the  credit  of  the  Bank  was  only 
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Baved  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  a  forgotten  chest  with  700,000 
one-pound  notes.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  worst  of  the  panic  was 
over,  but  during  1826  bankruptcies  continued  with  fearful  rapidity. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  some  part  of  the  late  misfortune 
was  to  be  attributed  to  bad  legislation,  and  might  be  altered,  but 
the  greater  part  arose  from  a  spirit  of  over-speculation,  over  which 
no  legislative  enactments  could  have  any  power.  The  healing 
measures  proposed  were  the  prohibition  of  the  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes  ;  for  it  began  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  imre- 
stricted  paper  currency  could  not  exist  with  coin,  that  in  times  oi 
prosperity  the  paper  woiQd  be  preferred,  gold  and  sHver  would  seek 
other  markets,  and  in  times  of  necessity  would  be  unprocurable. 
Many  of  the  banks  had  paid  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  but 
the  Government  risked  the  infringement  on  their  rights,  acknow- 
ledging it,  and  confessmg  that  an  Act  of  indemnity  woiQd  be  necessary. 
Secondly,  they  induced  the  Bank  directors  to  give  up  one  of  their 
privileges,  by  which  private  banking-houses  were  restricted  to  six 
partners.  Beyond  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  the 
number  of  partners  was  henceforward  unlimited,  and  much  greater 
security  was  thus  obtained.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  instant  relief  oi 
commerce,  the  ministers,  unwilling  to  issue  Exchequer  bills,  because 
they  thought  that  commerce  had  better  on  the  whole  be  left  to  right 
itself,  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Bank  to  advance  ^£3,000,000  to  mer- 
.  chants  upon  the  security  of  their  goods.  The  effect  of  these  measures 
was  a  restoration  of  credit  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  alann. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  years  had  of  necessity  been 
attended  by  extreme  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  although 
they  had  on  the  whole  borne  their  privations  remarkably  well,  it  wa? 
impossible,  considering  the  excited  temper  of  the  times,  Rtoti  uid 
to  avoid  riots.    These  were  as  usual  directed  principally  SJ!2^ 
against  machinery,  which  was  still  ignorantly  regarded  ^p^  "*•• 
by  the  artisans  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  misery.    The  riots  were 
very  widely  spread,  every  power-loom  in  Blackburn  was  smashed, 
the  operatives  in  Manchester  held  stormy  meetings,  and  in  Car- 
lisle,   Staffordshire,  and   Norfolk  uproars    took   place.      To   the 
miseries  caused  by  depression  of  trade  were  added  those  of  an 
unfavourable  season ;  the  sunmier  of  1826  was  marked  by  a  very 
severe  drought.     On  aU  grounds,  therefore,  the  ministers  thought  it 
their  duty  to  introduce  some  measures  which  should  TMnponry 
tend  to  the  lowering  of  the  price  of  cotia.  •,  \^  "^^a  *^SSi«nu^ 
ordered  that  com  in  bond  in  tkie  'waxc^Qwai^^ '^^^ 
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ing  till  prices  ahould  riee  to  UiB  leTcl  wiicli  allowed  importittion, 
ahoiild  be  released  at  once  iind  sent  into  the  market,  and  that 
GoTemment  should  be  authorized  to  import,  within  a  space  of  two 
months,  600,0(X)  q^uart«ra  more.  Bills  to  this  effett  were  passed 
through  the  House,  having  been  earnestly  pressed  forward  because 
the  Parliament  wbb  on  the  point  of  diBaolntion,  and  had  the  miniBtera 
been  obliged  to  open  the  potts  without  leave,  their  conduct  would 
have  been  unconstitutional  and  would  have  required  an  Act  of 
indemnity.  But,  after  all,  their  efforts  were  unavailing  ;  prices  rose, 
so  that  on  the  Ist  of  September  the  legal  price  woa  reached  ;  but  as 
it  was  only  when,  the  average  price  was  above  a  certain  point  that 
corn  was  admitted,  and  a  month  niuet  eUiwe  before  that  average 
could  be  taken,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  forestall  the  time  and 
open  them  at  once.  The  new  Parliament  assembled  in  November, 
and  remained  a  short  time  in  se&aion  for  the  poipose  of  giving  the 
reijuired  indemnity. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  culled  to  one  other  important 
CMuiiog'i  topic,  which  may  be  regarded  as  (he  flniahing  stroke  to 

^^^J^J^*"*  Canning's  foreign  policy.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Dm.  MM.  he  had  always  declared  that  any  attack  on  Portugal 

would  be  regarded  aa  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  entrance  of  England 
into  the  war.  The  French  troops  still  occupied  Spain,  and  in  the  civil 
war  which  was  continued  in  that  country  the  royalists  had  been  j  oined 
by  several  regiments  of  the  Portuguese  army.  la  spite  of  tugent 
demands  and  repeated  promises  that  these  deserting  troops  should  be 
disbanded,  they  were  allowed,  if  not  encouraged,  by  the  Spanish 
royaJiata  to  make  inroads  into  constitutional  PortugaL  The  Princess 
Eege&t  applied  to  England  for  assistance ;  Canning  at  once  acted 
vigorously  according  to  his  principles.  At  flist  the  information 
given  was  not  accurate,  but  on  Friday  the  8th  of  December  precise 
information  arrived,  and  Canning  could  triumphantly  assert  in  Uie 
House — "On  Saturday  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to 
a  decision,  on  Sunday  that  decision  received  the  sanction  of  his 
Majesty,  on  Monday  it  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  ParKament, 
and  this  day  (Tuesday)  on  which  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarkation."  It  was  plain 
to  all  men  that  the  honour  of  England  was  safe  in  such  bands, 
and  proof  was  afforded  to  all  Europe  that  England  had  distinctly 
broken  from  her  old  connections,  and  that  her  sympathies  were 
on  the  side  of  political  freeiom  aai  Tw,t\Qiw.l  inde^jendence. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  "Oa^  fti«  di«t£i%«a  ■«>ai'«*a,\>i  tiasaMist  »^* 
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by  Huskisson,  and  the  decided  preponderance  of  the  more  liberal- 
minded  members  of  the  Cabinet,  were  regarded  with  Division  in 
favour  by  all  their  colleagues.      Personally  distaste-  tteminirtry. 
ful    to    many    of    them   because    of   their   want    of   aristocratic 
connection,  the  innovating  character  of  their  policy,  and   their 
views,  which  were  closely  assimilated  on  most  points  to  those  of 
the  Whigs,  separated  them  entirely  from  the  representatives  of  the 
old  Tory  party.    They  seem  to  have  had  but  one  point  in  common 
—  their    opposition    to    parliamentary  reform.      Lord    LiverpooPs 
Government  had  from  the   first  been  one  of  compromise.    One 
of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day,  which  had  already  caused  the 
fall  of  more  than  one  ministry,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  &om  the 
list  of  Cabinet  questions,  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  Catholic 
emancipation  should  stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.    But  this 
was  a  point  on  which  men  felt  very  keenly,  and  there  had  thus 
arisen  a  complete  division  in  the  ministry;  on  the  one  side  were 
ranked  the  followers  of  Canning,  including  such  men  as  Huskisson, 
Wellesley,  Robinson,  Sturges-Boume,  and  Lord  Palmerston;  and  on 
the  other  the  high  Tory  or  Protestant  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Liverpool  himself  Lord  Eldon,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and, 
although  he  was  regarded  aj3  less  bigoted,  PeeL    How  great  the  split 
between  the  parties  was  is  made  plain  not  only  by  the  strong  if  deco- 
rous language  to  be  found  in  Lord  Eldon's  correspondence,  but  by  the 
more  outspoken  expressions  of  Palmerston  in  his  private  letters.    In 
the  election  of  1826,  though  himself  a  member  of  the  ministry,  Pal- 
merston had  been  opposed  at  Cambridge  by  Goulboum  (also  one  of  the 
administration),  and  all  the  influence  of  the  Tory  section  had  been 
iised  against  him.    In  a  letter  describing  the  effects  of  that  election, 
he  says,  '^As  to  the  commonplace  balance  between  Opposition  and 
Government,  the  election  will  have  little  effect  upon  it.    The  Govern- 
ment are  as  strong  as  any  government  can  wish  to  be,  as  far  as  regards 
those  who  sit  facing  them ;  but  in  truth  the  real  Opposition  of  the 
present  day  sit  behind  the  Treasury  bench.    It  is  by  the  stupid  old 
Tory  party,  who, bawl  out  the  memory  and  praises  of  Pitt,  while  they 
are  opposing  al]  the  measures  and  principles  which  he  held  most  im- 
portant, it  is  by  these  that  the  progress  of  the  Government  in  every 
improvement  which  they  are  attempting  is  thwarted  and  opposed. 
On  the  Catholic  question^  on  the  principles  of  commerce,  on  the  com 
laws,  on  the  settlement  of  the  currency,  on  the  laws  regulating  the 
trade  in  money,  on  colonial  slavery,  on  the  gama  law^^^Vjc^jijL'ss.^Vsjfiac. 
mately  connected,  with  the  moial  1cia\>i\»  oi  >i5aa  ^^a^^%  ^'^  ^^  Siosssiw 
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questions,  and  everjrtliing  like  them,  the  Government  find  support 
from  the  Whigs  and  resistance  from  their  self-denominated  Mends." 
While  again,  speaking  of  the  foolish  obstruction  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  he  writes  of  his  colleagues  in  most  unmeasured  terms :  "  T 
can  forgive  old  women  like  the  Chancellor,  spoonies  like  Liverpool, 
ignoramuses  like  Westmoreland,  old  stumped-up  Tories  like 
Bathurst,  but  how  such  a  man  as  Peel,  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  fresh-minded,  should  find  himself  running  in  such  a  pack 
is  hardly  intelligible."  It  is  plain  that  a  Government  thinking 
80  differently  on  the  most  important  topics  of  the  day  must  have 
been  near  its  dissolution.  It  was  held  together  in  fact  only  by  the 
ninen  of  ^^^  ^'^^  personal  influence  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  and 

Lord  Liverpool,  when,  ou  the  17th  February,  the  Premier  was  found 
Feb.  1827.  struck  with  an  apoplectic  fit  it  was  certain  that  a 

ministerial  crisis  must  arise. 

The  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  new  permanent  Government 
iMiBcnittei  was  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  two  great  questions 
f^wSSa  of*a  which  were  expected  to  occupy  the  session.  One  of  these 
new  minirtry.  was  a  change  in  the  com  laws,  and  an  attempt  to  bring 
them  more  into  harmony  with  the  new  commercial  views  of  Huskis- 
son  and  his  friends ;  the  other  the  Catholic  emancipation,  on  which 
already  the  existing  Cabinet  was  so  much  divided.  The  constant  repe- 
tition of  temporary  measures  required  by  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
Necenitv  of  a  *^®  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  the  consequent  suffering  of 
change  In  the  the  poor,  proved  to  those  who  were  not  pledged  to  the 
com  lawi.  interests  of  the  landowning  and  agricultural  party  that 

some  alteration  in  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  com  was  neces- 
sary. With  much  care  Canning  and  Huskisson,  although  both 
were  too  ill  to  allow  of  personal  communication,  had  arranged 
a  joint  measure,  by  which  foreign  com  might  be  imported  free 
of  duty,  to  be  warehoused  and  admitted  to  the  market  for  home 
consumption,  regardless  of  the  price  of  com,  on  the  payment 
of  duties  varying  in  accordance  with  a  certain  scale ;  when 
wheat  was  at  seventy  shillings  the  duty  was  to  be  one  shilling, 
and  to  increase  two  shillings  with  every  decrease  of  one  shilling  in 
price.  The  Bill  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  April,  during  the  interval 
it  was  thought  decent  to  allow  for  the  possible  restoration  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  health.  It  did  not  come  on  in  the  Upper  House  till  after 
the  new  Government-  was  formed,  but  it  was  there  thrown  out  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  produced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  declar- 
ing that  foreign  com  should  not  be  taken  out  of  bond  till  coid  had 
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reached  sixty-six  shillings.  The  object  of  the  Bill,  which  was  to 
supply  foreign  com  whenever  the  sale  of  it  was  lemuneiatiye^  was 
thus  entirely  frustrated  and  the  Bill  abandoned. 

It  was  during  the  same  period,  while  the  Qovemment  was  in 
abeyance,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  question  was  tear— aing 
brought  on.  The  settlement  of  this  question  in  one  SwSSSic^ 
way  or  other  had  become  almost  a  necessity.  It  has  qvMtton. 
been  seen  how  Pitt  was  compelled,  by  fear  of  the  old  King's 
health,  to  give  up  a  cause  which  he  undoubtedly  regarded  as  just, 
and  how  the  obstinacy  of  George  III.  upon  the  same  point  had 
ruined  Lord  Grenville*s  ministry.  During  Mr.  Perceval's  ministry, 
which  was  formed  on  the  avowed  principle  of  withstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics,  the  dangers  attendant  upon  the  war  afforded  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  alleging  that  the  time  was  inconvenient  to  move  so 
critical  a  question  ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  they  had,  by 
means  of  an  organization  and  the  establishment  of  a  central  Catholic 
committee,  kept  their  claims  before  the  world,  waiting  till  a  fiavour- 
able  time  should  come.  Lord  Liverpool  had  found  it  impossible,  as 
already  stated,  to  form  a  ministry  unanimous  on  the  point,  and  year 
after  year,  as  Bills  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  were  introduced  in  the 
House,  Castlereagh  and  Canning  had  been  seen  supporting  them  in 
opposition  to  most  of  their  colleagues. 

In  Ireland,  meanwhile,  the  question  had  naturally  become  the 
watchword  of  parties,  and,  like  every  other  political  BiitnriMBCM 
question  in  that  country,  had  assumed  a  national  form  *■  iif«J«»*- 
and  was  leading  to  a  division  of  races.    Both  the  Protestant  Orange 
Lodges  and  the  Catholic  Associations  of  White  Boys  had  again 
sprung  into  existence,  and  so  great  was  the  disorder  that  in  1822  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  suspended.     At  the  same  time,  in 
agreement  with  the  uncertain  and  half-hearted  policy  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Qovemment,  Lord  Wellesley,  a  favourer  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
was  made  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Plunkett  (in  whose  hands  the  chief 
management  of  Catholic  parliamentary  affairs  was)  Attorney-General, 
but  yoked  to  Mr  Goulboum,  who  was  a  strong  anti-Catholic,  as 
Chief  Secretary.    The  hopes  of  the  Irish,  not  unreasonably  raised  by 
these  appointments,  were  disappointed.     Received  upon  FaUim  of 
his  arrival  with  every  sign  of  admiration  and  attach-  SSSlSium. 
ment,  before  long  Wellesley  was  publicly  assaulted  and  !«»• 
pelted  in  the  theatres.    He  had  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
excitement  of  the  passionate  Irishmen  of  bo•V.\i^gw^aH^,^ft  ^^S^'^s^  ^^jr^ 
and  impartial  policy.      His  chiei  obiecX.  \?w^  \J^  ^qz^-^-sw^.  ^sft5s»5^. 
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•odetieB  and  to  compel  oU  partieB  to  su1)imt  quietly  to  the  law, 
the  nao  of  very  etringent  measurea,  by  tliD  Buspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  by  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  allowed  him  to 
eetablieh  wbera  neccssaiy  something  nearly  equivalent  to  martial 
law,  he  had  succeeded  in  ■weakening  the  Hecret  societies  and  in 
leBsening  the  amount  of  crime  ;  he  thAiB  earned  for  himBelf  the 
beorly  dislike  of  tbu  extreme  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  the 
restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  Orange  eodeties  and  Pixitestant 
demonetrationa  roused  the  extreme  Proleatanta  to  fury,  bo  that  riota 
took  place  ia  Dublin  which  could  only  be  cheeked  by  the  military. 
He  thus  laid  himself  open  to  tie  charges  brought  against  him.  by  the 
ultra- Protestants  of  England,  who  urged,  with  a  show  of  truth,  that 
he  had  proved  himself  ineflcient,  and  thst  it  was  plain  that  lenity 
and  conciliatory  measures  would  not  produce  the  espected  effect. 
And  now,  seeing  that  their  hopes  in  their  Lord-Lieutenaiit  were 
not  realized,  and  wishing  to  gain  favour  with  claaaeB 
to  whom  secret  societies  were  abhorrent,  the  Catholic 
I'M,  party  of  Ireland,  under  the  leadership  of  O'Connell,  set 

on  foot  tha  great  organiMtion  known  as  the  Catholic  Association, 
whiii,  while  it  held  aloof  from  secret  societies,  and  kept  itself  aa  fat 
as  possible  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  was  inspired  as  completely 
with  fanaticium  as  any  of  its  predecessors  had  been.  Its  avowed 
object  was  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  Parliament ;  but  it  held 
regular  sessions,  had  its  committee  of  grievMices,  ordered  a  cenBus  of 
the  population,  and  exacted  a  tax  known  as  the  Catholic  renb.  The 
effect  of  this  Association  was  for  a  time  to  alienate  the  Catholics  of 
England,  and  to  make  the  question  a  more  distinctly  national  one, 
and  by  1825  the  Asaociation  bad  become  so  formidable  that,  by  a 
large  majority,  a  Bill  was  passed  rendering  it  illegal  aud  attempting 
to  dissolve  it.  The  Bill  declared  that  political  asaociationB  were 
incapable  of  adjounmient  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  incapable  of 
having  corresponding  sDCieties,  of  levying  contributions,  or  of  reguip. 
ing  oaths.  The  disaolution  of  the  Asaociation  was  only  nominal,  a 
new  Asaociatioa  was  immediately  formed,  and  the  Catholic  body  were 
advised  to  proceed  by  all  political  and  legal  means. 

The  Catholica  had  in  fact  gained  a  very  important  step  in  compel- 
JifljKUooDi  liny  Parliament  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  Asao- 
Suoiaul!"  ciation.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  postpone  the 
"'5-  consideration  of  their  claims,  and  in  March  1826,  Sir 

Fi-oDoia  Burdett  brought  in  ■w'hat-wiia  calici  a  E*,Uef  Bill,  of  which 
^'ConneU,  entirely  falsely,  dsdiuei to  V;  t^ie  tXvisl  B.^iVVOT.   "ft^iv^uH, 
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the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  disabilities  there  were  two  subsidiary  Bills, 
the  one  raising  the  Catholic  franchise  to  ^10  instead  of  ^2,  which  was 
thought  to  be  a  sop  to  the  Protestants,  the  other  to  supply  a  State 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  by  which  it  was  thought  the  other 
party  might  be  pleased.  Freed  from  the  dread  of  the  Association,  the 
English  partisans  of  the  Catholic  claims  used  all  their  influence  and 
eloquence  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  it  passed  the  Commons  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  Its  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  different.  It 
there  encountered  an  opposition  verging  upon  the  unconstitutional ; 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  adopting  all  his  father's 
old  scruples,  declared,  in  distinct  allusion  to  his  probable  succession 
to  the  throne,  that  under  no  circumstances  and  in  no  position  would 
he  assent  to  such  a  BilL  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  forty-eight.  The  Duke's  action  was  highly  popular ;  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  Englishmen 
was  against  the  Catholics.  The  plea  that  the  Coronation  Oath  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  royal  assent  to  such  a  Bill  no  longer  found  defenders 
except  with  the  extremest  Tories,  but  the  feeling  of  race  which  had  been 
excited,  the  fear,  not  wholly  ungrounded,  that  a  measure  so  anxiously 
desired  by  the  priests  must  hide  some  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Boman  Church,  and  the  occasional  rash  declaration  of  some  furious 
partisan  that  obedience  to  the  Papal  See  was  superior  to  any  earthly 
obedience,  made  the  majority  of  those  who  were  not  guided  by  reason 
and  principle  desire  to  retain  the  disabilities  which  still  existed. 
The  effect  of  their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  to  dishearten 
the  Catholics,  on  the  contrary,  they  took  courage  at  their  success  in 
the  Commons,  and  were  only  eager  if  possible  to  complete  their 
triumph  before  the  accession  of  the  bigoted  Duke  of  York  should 
throw  a  fresh  obstacle  in  their  way.  A  Catholic  petition  Rejection  of 
was  therefore  prepared,  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  pre-  ^JSmi. 
sented  during  the  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool,  proposing  at  m»«*  «.  "27. 
the  same  time  a  resolution  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  required  imme- 
diate and  earnest  attention.  But  an  election  had  taken  place  since  the 
last  BUI  had  been  introduced,  and  the  anti-Catholic  feeling  had  appa- 
rently gained  ground  in  the  new  Parliament ;  in  spite  of  all  the  support 
which  Canning  could  give  it,  the  resolution  was  rejected.  It  was  the 
last  defeat  the  champions  of  emancipation  were  destined  to  meet. 

While  Canning  was  thus  defeated  on  the  two  questions  he  had 
most  at  heart,— the  improvement  of  the  com  laws  and  canning  PtimA 
the  Catholic  emancipation,— he  found  him&^M  ca!^^^  ^^^S.^,^a^fiv, 
upon   to    undertake    the    duties  oi  Prvm^  ^yks&\rx. 
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There  was  iudeed  no  ono  in  the  eiiating  miniatry  who  could  ] 
well  compete  with  him,  aad  the  popular  voice  at  onca  nonainatel 
him  SB  Lord  Liverpool's  sacceaaor.  Yet  from  the  first  it  was  clear 
that  his  appointment  implied  a  complete  change  of  mlnistrj.  It  nw 
not  to  be  expected  that  his  opponents  in  the  Cabinet,  whether  on 
aristocratic  and  personal  or  on  political  grounds,  would  consent  to 
serve  under  hirn.  The  King,  who  had  lately  been  drawing  mote 
towards  the  anti-CathoUo  party,  himself  hesitated,  but  when  a  caial 
of  Tory  Lords  threatened  him  with  the  loas  of  their  support  shoulil 
he  appoint  Canning,  hie  mind  was  at  once  made  up  to  resent  the 
aSront,  and  Canning  was  sent  for.  His  appointment  was  followtd 
by  the  resignation  of  all  the  most  important  memberB  of  tht 
miniatry ;  Wellington,  Melville,  Eldon,  BathursC,  Westmoreland, 
Beiley,  and  Peel,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  obligations  under 
which  he  felt  as  member  for  the  Protestant  University  of  Oxford, 
with  several  leas  important  ministers,  withdrew.  As  Canning  was 
willuig  to  consent  that  the  Catholic  question  should  still  remain 
open,  thifi  great  defection  seems  to  show  how  clearly  defined  his 
general  liberal  tendencies  had  beoomu.  From  among  his  own  friends, 
.^  and  such  of  the  Tories  as  would  still  serve  with  him,  by 

minirtry.  the  27Lh  of  April  a  new  Government  was  formed.     The 

'*"*  Duie  of  Clarence,  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Yodt 

(Jan.  5,  1827)  beir-preBumptive,  waa  made  Lord  High  Admiral, 
Copley,  made  Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Chancellor,  Lord  Dudley,  a 
very  able  though  eccentric  man,  went  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Mr. 
Robinson  became  Lord  Goderich,  and  led  the  party  in  the  Upper 
Hoose  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  Stiu^s-Boume  went  to  the 
Home  Of&ce,  Mr.  Huskisson  remaining  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  These 
first  appointments  were  however  proTisional ;  so  also  was  Canning's 
own  acceptance  of  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  The 
new  Prime  Minister,  after  the  secession  of  his  colleagues,  was 
received  with  such  marked  approbation  by  the  Whiga,  that  it  was 
not  difGcult  to  see  that  his  coalition  with  them  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time;  and  as  they  wonld  require  their  fair  share  in  the 
adrainistratioit,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some  of  the  high  places  in 
hand,  or  only  provisionally  filled.  As  far  as  the  support  of  parties  in 
the  House  went,  the  imion  between  the  Canningitea  and  the  Whiga 
was  accomplished ;  Brougham,  Burdett,and  Tiemey  sat  on  the  Qovem- 
ment  side  of  the  house ;  bnt,  although  Lord  Lansdowne  had  already 
a  seat  in  Qu  Calnnet,  Canning  did  not  live  long  enou^  to  complete 
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during  whicli  the  ministry  were  got  together,  little  business  of  public 
importance  was  transacted,  and  the  session  was  spent  in  a  series  of 
vehement  attacks  and  personalities  directed  against  Canning  by  his 
old  friends.  The  only  fact  of  importance  was  the  failure  of  the  Com 
Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
July,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties — for  the  bitter  feelings  lately  excited 
had  rendered  the  session  an  unusually  disagreeable  one — Parliament 
was  prorogued.  On  the  8th  of  the  next  month  Can-  ^^^  ^ 
ning  died  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  oaimixig. 
of  York,  and  rendered  worse  by  the  effects  of  the  con-  '^^*  *'  "*^* 
stant  attacks  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  acting  upon  his  sensi- 
tive nature.  Thus  was  prematurely  terminated  a  change  in  the 
position  of  parties  which,  by  uniting  the  moderate  Tories  and  the 
Whigs,  and  placing  the  united  forces  under  the  command  of  so  able  a 
leader  as  Canning,  seemed  full  of  promise  for  the  constitutional 
advance  of  England. 

The  death  of  Canning  was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  to  render  his  funeral  private,  vast  crowds  Q,„^„^gj„  ^^^ 
attended,  and  Whigs  and  Tories  joined  in  doing  him  poUi7«f 
honour.  It  was  only  the  exclusive  clique  which,  like 
Chatham,  he  had  broken  through  which  retained  its  enmity  and 
regarded  him  to  the  end  as  a  renegade  adventurer.  His  title  to  great- 
ness can  scarcely  be  questioned.  Adorned  with  the  richest  gifts  of 
body  and  mind,  a  noble  and  attractive  presence,  overflowing  wit,  and 
a  majestic  eloquence,  he  showed  himself  an  essentially  practical  states- 
man. On  most  subjects  his  views  were  large  and  liberal;  by  his 
assistance  his  friend  Huskisson  was  enabled  to  launch  England  upon 
a  fresh  course  of  commercial  prosperity,  and  by  so  doing  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  under  which  the  people  were  groaning.  As  a  foreign 
minister  he  enabled  the  country  to  assume  a  great  place  among 
nations.  Two  principles  formed  the  bases  of  his  policy — ^peace,  and 
the  greatness  of  his  native  country,  which  he  regarded  as  indissolubly 
connected  with  its  national  individuality.  He  thus  broke  from  the 
trammels  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  set  on  foot  the  policy  of  non- 
intervention, which,  though  its  misuse  has  much  destroyed  its  credit, 
is,  when  the  dignity  of  the  country  is  properly  supported,  the  true 
policy  to  be  pursued  by  a  people  at  once  desirous  to  secure  peace  and 
to  allow  to  other  nations  the  opportunity  of  working  out  their  own 
development,  and  of  securing  that  national  freedom  of  action  which 
it  claims  for  itself.  There  were  undoubtedly  \TLWiiis^^\six^^<»»\a.^v^ 
political  views.     Like  his  successoT,  Pee\,\vft\ieVcm^<5A.\»  ^\x«»s^^'^ 
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tiiiiL',  and  hud  a  mind  capable  of  growth.  Keveral  remnants  of  Ids 
early  political  creed  hung  about  him  to  the  last  He  was  always  a  ' 
firm  opponent  to  parliamentary  reform ;  while  supporting  con- 
tinually the  claima  of  the  Catholics,  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments 
la  favour  of  the  relaxation  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  h.8 
always  upheld  the  repressive  measnfea  of  Lard  Sidmouth.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  his  yoatb  bad  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution,  against  which  all  the  weapons  of  his  wit  had  been 
directed,  and  that  be  waa  the  favourite  disciple  of  Pitt  at  the  time 
when  that  minister'a  energies  were  ohiefiy  directed  to  ibe  sappres- 
Bion  of  revolutionary  and  Jaoobinical  tendencies ;  while,  in  his  prima, 
temperate  reform  had  become  so  connected  with  the  exaggerated  views 
of  the  radical  reformers,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  states- 
man trained  as  Canning  had  been  should  object  to  measures  which 
mi);ht  open  a  door  to  the  admission  of  so  violent  a  flood  of  change. 

Thongli  its  chief  was  gone,  it  waa  determined  to  continue  the 
ministry  which  Canning  had  formed  on  the  same  principle  of  com- 
promise on  the  subject  of  Catholic  reform.  The  King  could  not 
make  up  hia  mind  to  take  any  decided  step  one  way  or  the  other, 
sodnich'i  tiid  fixed  upon  Lord  Qoderioh,  a  colourlesB  man,  as  best 

mininrr.  fitted  to  carry  on  the  syfitem.     The  changes  neceBs.ary 

were  few,  but  some  of  them  important  for  the  future.  Lord  Gode- 
rich'a  own  place  was  taken  by  Huskisson ;  Lord  Lansdowne  accepted, 
at  the  King's  personal  request,  the  Home  Office ;  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  which  Canning  had  held,  waa,  with  some  want  of 
wisdom,  considering  the  connection  of  the  Canningites  and  Whigs, 
given  to  Mr.  Berries,  a  Tory,  an  appointment  which  at  once  shook 
the  administration.  Another  important  nomination  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  immediately  upon  Canning's  death,  was 
without  difficulty  persuaded  to  resume  the  command  of  the  army, 
showing  how  far  personal  enmity  had  been  the  cause  of  bis  previous 
resignation.  The  accession  of  these  two  Tories  was  at  the  time 
regarded  as  a  sure  augury  for  the  early  break  np  of  the  Cabinet. 
"  Before  six  months  are  over,"  said  Lord  Anglesey,  who  had  been 
the  agent  in  securing  Wellington's  adhesion,  "he  will  trip  up  all 
your  heels."  These  forebodings  were  speedily  fulfilled.  A  quarrel 
broke  out  about  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  was  to  be  formed  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  The 
position  naturally  belonged  to  Mr.  Herries,  but  Tiemey  and  Huskis- 
soa  appear  to  have  secuied  the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  without 
"".  Hernea'  knowle^  (Hov.  Iff),   'So'iV  ^-nS^Msi^  to,4  K%nwta 
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Bont  in  their  resignation ;  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  them  both, 
and  Lord  Goderich,  unable  to  take  a  firm  course  in  the  matter,  sent 
in  his  own  resignation,  which,  after  he  had  once  weakly  withdrawn 
it,  was  finally  accepted  (Jan.  8, 1828).  After  seven  months  of  use- 
less  life  the  abortive  ministry  expired. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  successor  for  Goderich. 
liord  Harrowby  declined  the  position,  Huskisson,  who  was  thought 
qf,  was  supposed  unable  to  lead  the  Commons,  and  the  King,  weary 
of  compromise,  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  Tories,  and,  at  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  applied  to  the  Duke  of  weiiiagtoii 
Wellington,  whose  supposed  firmness  of  character  in-  J^Jt^"* 
spired  him  with  confidence.  But  even  yet  George  J»n.i828. 
attempted  to  postpone  the  final  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question; 
the  conditions  he  laid  on  Wellington  were  only  to  avoid  a  union 
with  Lord  Grey  and  to  establish  a  lasting  Government.  The  Duke 
therefore,  in  spite  of  his  late  conduct,  asked  and  received  the  adhesion 
of  Dudley,  Palmerston,  Huskisson,  and  some  others.  The  Whigs  of 
the  late  Government  naturally  retired,  and  in  their  place  the  Tories 
of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  resumed  office.  In  fact  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reconstitute  the  Liverpool  Cabinet.  Mr.  Huskisson 
declared  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  Canningites  was  a  guarantee  that  that  minister's  policy  would 
be  continued,  but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  accession  of 
Wellington  to  the  premiership  was  in  fieict  a  Tory  triumph,  and  such 
it  speedily  proved.  In  a  very  few  months  an  opportunity,  arising 
from  a  slight  difference  of  opinion,  enabled  the  Duke  to  insist  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  with  him  the  rest  of  Canning's 
party  left  the  ministry,  and  the  Government  was  constituted  entirely 
on  a  Tory  basis  (May). 

The  continuation  of  Canning's  policy  in  some  way  or  other  was 
indeed  almost  a  necessity,  but  the  way  in  which  his   ,jmi^^ 
plans  were  compkted  by  Wellington  would  hardly  have  the  TnrUdi 
satisfied  Canning.    He  had  died,  leaving  unfiinished  in  ***'*'*^ 
the  hands  of  his  successors  one  of  the  most  difficult  diplomatic 
questions  which  he  had  undertaken.    For  six  years  a  war,  marked  by 
extreme  barbarity,  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  their 
Greek  subjects.    It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  point  the  Czar, 
who  regarded  himself  as  the  natural  protector  of  the  Greeks,  and  who 
nourished  the  traditional  desire  of  conquest  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
had  found  himself  at  variance  with  his  own  principles.    His  mmd 
was  divided  between  a  wish  to  Beize  \Aift  o^^ot^xkkvJv.'^  q'Sj^ss.^  ^  ^e^- 
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tending  his  influence  over  Turkey,  and  his  love  of  legitimacy^  which, 
as  6hief  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  constantly  upheld,  and  wliich  seemed 
to  forbid  him  to  ti^e  the  part  of  insurgents  against  their  legitimate 
sovereign.    Lengthened  conferences  between  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
France  and  Austria,  bitterly  opposed  to  the  English  policy,  both 
with  regard  to  the  constitutionalists  of  Spain,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  colonies,  had 
shown  themselves  eager  upon  the  side  of  legitimacy,  and  where 
Austria  especially  had  expressed  a  constant  wish  that  the  Qreeks 
should  be  treated  merely  as  insurgents.     Supported  therefore  by  the 
advice  of  Austria,  and  trusting  to  the  well-known  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Mahomedan  rule  in  Turkey  which  existed  among  the  Tories 
in  England,  the  Porte  had  refused  to  listen  to  any  offers  of  media- 
tion.   Nor  did  it  seem  possible  that  the  English  ministry,  anzioos  at 
once  to  prevent  Russia  from  attacking  Turkey  and  yet  to  save  the 
^^,  Greeks,  could  intervene  with  any  hope  of  honomable 

dipioniMy  success.    At  last,  in  1824,  an  opening  occurred,  and 

on  tiM  iuwect.  ^j^^  \iQ^Q  was  raised  in  Canning's  mind  that  these  two 
apparently  contrary  objects  might  be  obtained.  The  provisional 
government  in  Greece  in  its  desDair  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
English,  and  showed  itself  quite  as  fearful  of  the  warlike  views  of 
Russia  as  Turkey  itself,  in  the  belief  that  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with 
Turkey  would  ensure  its  own  immediate  destruction.  The  English 
minister  now  thought  it  possible  to  bring  the  conferences,  from  which 
he  had  hitherto  held  quite  aloof,  under  his  own  hand  in  London. 
The  course  of  events  tended  to  assist  his  plan.  In  1825  the  con- 
ferences at  St.  Petersburg  broke  up  without  action,  the  other  powers 
having  refused  to  join  Russia  in  mediation.  It  was  the  conduct  of 
Mettemich,  who  dreaded  before  all  things  any  tampering  witli  the 
principles  of  legitimate  sovereignty,  and  constantiy  abetted  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Porte,  which  had  rendered  the  mediation  futile. 
Thus  thwarted  in  his  plans,  and  feeling  that  his  fEulure  was  due  to 
Mettemich,  the  Czar  found  a  point  of  union  with  Canning  in  their 
dislike  to  the  Austrian  minister.  England  was  represented  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  by  his  skilful  management 
the  ambassadors  of  the  two  courts  there  began  to  draw  together;  and 
at  last,  in  November  1825,  Canning  had  a  triumphant  proof  of  the 
success  of  his  policy  and  of  the  importance  of  England,  when  all  the 
ministers  of  the  great  powers  in  London  confessed  that  they  saw  no  way 
oat  of  their  difficulty  \)u\,  \i7  "En^liah  intervention.    This  favoiuafala 
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state  of  tilings  was  for  the  moment  crossed  Ly  the  death  of  Alexander 
(Dec.  1, 1825).    The  view  which  his  successor  Nicholas  would  take 
became  in  the  last  degree  important;  Canning,  with  great  wisdom, 
chose  Wellington — opposed  indeed  to  his  policy,  hut  personally 
acceptable  to  the  Bussian  Czar — as  his  special  ambassador  to  take  the 
royal  congratulations  upon  the  new  Emperor's  accession,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  if  possible.     The  appointment  met  with 
universal  approbation ;  even  Mettemich  believed  that  in  the  hands 
of  Wellington  the  question  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  his 
views.    It  was  with  much  surprise  and  anger  that  the  Turks  and 
Austrians  heard  that,  on  the  4th  of  April,  an  arrangement  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  Courts  of  England  and  Russia,   p^tocoi 
Taking  advantage  of  the  very  moderate  claims  of  the  »>etween 
Greeks,  who  demanded  no  more  than  to  be  placed  on  Rnnia. 
the  same  footing  as  the  Danubian  Principalities,  re-^  Apriii82e. 
maining  as  self-governing  but  dependent  vassals  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  the  English  minister  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
signature  'of  a  protocol  embodying  a  plan  for  peaceful  interven- 
tion. 

The  cause  of  Greek  independence  had  already  excited  enthusiasm 
in  England,  many  volunteers  had  joined  the  armies,  E&thuiMm 
and  money  had  been  subscribed  for  them.     In  this  ^^Jj^nce 
enthusiasm  Canning  in  his  heart  fully  joined ;  from  i»  sngiaad. 
early  youth  one  of  his  favourite  dreams  had  been  the  independence 
of  that  race  to  which  as  an  ardent  lover  of  the  classics  he  felt  he  owed 
so  much.    But,  true  to  his  principles,  and  determined  to  maintain  the 
strict  neutrality  of  England,  he  had  done  his  best  to  check  any  active 
assistance  to  the  insurgents.    According  to  his  view  it  waa  necessary 
that  England  should  intervene  with  dean  hands,  and  as  the  friend 
of  both  parties.    He  was  also  in  constant  dread  of  the  watchfulness 
of  his  Tory  enemies,  fearing  lest  any  sign  of  too  great  favour  to 
Russia  should  enable  them  entirely  to  thwart  his  phms.    Neverthe- 
less the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  intervention  gave  a  great  im- 
petus to  thefeeling  in  favour  of  Greece  in  England,  and  men  and  money 
were  poured  in  considerable  quantities  into  the  peninsula.    Lord 
Cochrane,  the  most  dashing  and  adventurous  of  English  sailors,  had 
joined  the  insurgents  with  an  American  frigate.  General  Churchill 
took  command  of  their  armies,  yet  their  destruction  seemed  immi- 
nent.   The  Egyptians,  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  had  CQm&  tc^  \!c\&  \)3^^-> 
ance  of  their  enemies ;  their  fleet,  which,  "ntoa  '^\J2ia\wW«t  ^«si.  ^\i^^ 
of  pirates,  was  swept  from  the  sea;  Misaaloii^bi'vw^loTViafe'^JcK^^*^'^^^ 
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ultlie^ar^ 


tokjeo,  and  in  (pite  of  OeaeralChiDeliUl^effoTta,  Athens  and „,^— , 

poliihadblleB.  UlicpmtoadTwtobeofHiyiiaottietimeforartiia 
nponitliaaurind.  Tbe  aOka  Redfed  a  gntf  aeceaeicii  ofEtrengtli 
wken,  *fter  «  Tisit  oT  CHming  te  Pa™  in  the  Kprmg  of  1S26,  Sie 
FkimIi  OorenimeQt  Rod  the  King  fcimEelf  entered  heartily  into  thai 
plBBt.  It  was  pUin  tlut  for  the  eectmd  time  Cuwiog  haj  gtnui 
■  KTere  blow  at  the  prindplea  of  the  Holy  Alliance^  In  Ainii 
1837  the  three  powew  proceeded  to  act  with  renewed  BtrengtL 
They  deinauded  sn  inunediate  armistioe,  pointed  out  that  the  war  did 
TBt.T  n»~"  "**  ^"^  ■**  ***  ^proaching  iw  concluaion,  that  it  tansd 
gi;g^  interference  with  th«  traffic  of  the  world,  and  that  in 
ibi  lUtH  the  interests  of  Europe  it  mnst  ce«e&     Almost  of  coxax 

*pm  wn.  tjjg  Turkfl.  still  tmstiiig  to  Anstiia,  and  atill  unable  to 

believe  in  the  changed  posture  of  En^and,  rejected  this  demand. 
Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  e^reeaed  wish  of  the  Fi«nch  whkb 
no  dogbt  agreed  with  Caimiag'a  own  wiehu,  the  protocol  waa  changed 
itiTmiT  into  a  treaty  known  as  the  Treaty  of  London,  signed 
^JilJJ^  on  the  6th  of  J  uly  by  Lord  Dudley.  Count  lieven,  and 
•i^rf.  the  Prince  of  Polignac     In  strict  accordiuce  with  the 

tenns  of  the  protocol,  it  set  forth  the  neceaai^  of  Kuropeon  action, 
it  stated  the  terms  which  must  be  given  to  Greece,  and  which  went 
no  further  than  establialiing  ils  Eclf-govemmeut  under  Tnrkiiii 
EUpremacy  and  saddled  wiih  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  declared 
that  none  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  sought  territorial  increase  ot 
commercial  advantages.  Fear  of  Eussian  aggrandizement  waa  tJma 
withdrawn,  the  intervention  was  at  first  to  he  purely  friendly ;  but 
secret  articles  went  on  to  say  that,  if  the  intervention  were  rejected, 
inore  stringent  means  raust  be  used  to  oblige  ite  acceptance  both  bj 
one  party  and  by  the  other,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
countenance  to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a  belligerent  power, 
and  establishing  consuls  at  her  ports.  It  was  not  expressly  stated 
what  the  further  means  of  coercion  were  to  he.  A  month  waa  given 
to  the  Puree  for  consideration  of  the  terms  offered.  If  no  ansK-er, 
or  an  uufavourahle  answer  came,  the  secret  articles  were  to  he  put 
into  execution.  It  the  armistice  was  refosed  by  the  Turks,  the 
allied  squadrons  then  in  the  Mediterranean  were  to  unite,  to  ent«i 
into  Irieitdly  relations  with  the  Greeks,  and  to  intercept  all  shipe 
frdghtcd  with  men  and  anna  destined  to  act  against  the  Greekn, 
whether  from  Turkey  or  from  Egypt.  At  the  samu  time  they  were 
carefully  to  avoid  hoaliUUca.  It  va  dwAtM  whether  Canning  could 
/mve  succeeded  in  carrying  owt  ftiw  "aKa  \be.\, -bisu^vtc  «A -y^ae*- .^,i^^ 
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and  non-intervention  without  having  recourse  to  war.  When  the 
affair  had  reached  this  point  he  died,  and  the  completion  of  his  work 
fell  into  weaker  and  less  competent  hands. 

In  August,  a  joint  note  having  been  again  sent,  and  all  satisfactory 
answer  having  been  entirely  refused  by  Reis  Effendi,  the  ^^^^-t  ^f  the 
Turkish  minister,  consuls  were  appointed  according  to  auiM  to  compel 
the  treaty,  and  the  fleets  ordered  to  compel  the  armistice.  *^'  **' 
The  execution  of  this  delicate  duty  was  intrusted  to  Admiral  Codring- 
ton  on  the  part  of  the  English,  to  the  French  Admiral  de  Rigny,  and 
to  Count  Heyden,  who  commanded  the  Russian  fleet.  Twenty-eight 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  ships  of  war  lay  in  Navarino  Bay  awaiting  fresh 
reinforcements  from  Egypt.  Had  the  union  taken  place,  the  combined 
fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  would  have  entirely  destroyed  the  Greek 
Government  then  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  have  swept  away  what 
remained  of  the  Greek  fleet.  The  allies  appeared  before  Navarino, 
explained  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  in  conamand,  the  negotiations 
which  were  proceeding,  and  declared  that  the  Turkish  fleet  should 
not  saiL  Ibrahim,  nothing  daunted,  while  asserting  that  he 
would  take  orders  from  his  own  sovereign  only,  pledged  him- 
self, on  the  25th  of  September,  that  the  fleet  should  remain 
quiet  for  twenty  days  to  enable  him  to  receive  an  answer  from 
Constantinople.  In  spite  of  this  promise,  Codrington,  who  had 
withdrawn,  heard  on  the  1st  of  October  that  the  fleet  had  left 
harbour.  He  at  once  went  to  meet  it,  and  turned  back  the  first 
squadron  he  encountered.  On  the  13th  the  combined  fleets  were  in 
front  of  Navarino.  Then  Ibrahim  in  anger  let  loose  his  troops  on 
the  wretched  people,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  allies  terrible  scenes 
of  barbarity  were  enacted.  Codrington,  though  with  difficulty,  kept 
himself  in  restraint,  but  on  the  20th  his  fleet  sailed  into  the  harbour, 
to  say  that  they  would  convoy  the  Turkish  ships  to  Turkey,  the 
Egyptian  ships  to  Egypt.  They  found  the  Turks  and  Egyptians 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe  and  ready  for  battle.  .^^^  ^^ 
Strict  orders  were  given  not  to  fire  unless  the  enemy  Havarino. 
proceeded  to  hostilities,  and  Codrington,  bringing  his  ®'*-2°'"^'- 
ship  close  to  that  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  opened  communications 
with  him.  Meanwhile,  a  boat  from  the  Dartmouth  was  fired  upon,  and 
a  cannon  shot  was  fired  against  the  French  flag-ship.  In  spite  of 
this  Codrington  went  on  parleying  till  his  pilot  was  shot  by  his  side 
and  a  broadside  fired  upon  his  ship.  The  battle  then  began  in  earnest^ 
and  in  four  hours  the  hostile  fleet  was  entviel^  ^^es^Vtcs^^^* 

The  news  oi  the  victory  was  received  m>3cL  d<^^D^.\a.^^K»s^^'^«sa5i^ 
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Russia,  and  at  first  with  triumph  in  England,  where  at  the  in&tant 
8od«ridi'>  Sir  Edward  Codxington  met  with  the  full  approval  of 
JJJ"52^J5^***"  the  Government.  None  the  less  did  it  present  to  the 
aagatory.  weak  and  tottering  Cabinet  of  Lord  Goderich  difficulties 

of  the  gravest  kind.  The  peaceful  policy  of  their  late  chief  had 
ended  in  a  fierce  and  destructive  battle ;  they  hardly  knew  whether 
to  accept  the  whole  responsibility  of  it  or  not  At  all  events  they 
did  not  follow  up  the  blow  or  act  with  any  vigour  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  effect  of  this  delay  was  to  strengthen  in  Constantinople 
the  belief  that  the  union  between  the  three  powers  was  not  hearty, 
and  to  encourage  the  Turks  in  their  obstinacy.  The  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Constantinople  were  apprehended,  the  Porte  determined  on 
war,  demanding  that  the  allies  should  refrain  entirely  from  inter- 
fering on  the  Greek  question,  pay  the  fleet,  and  indemnify  the  Sultan 
for  his  losses.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  ambassadors,  before  they 
had  left  Constantinople,  which  they  did  upon  the  8th  of  December, 
nothing  could  be  gained  beyond  an  offer  of  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
Greeks.  Had  the  allied  fleets  proceeded  at  once  to  Constantinople, 
which  was  the  wish  both  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  and  of  Codiington, 
it  is  probable  that  they  might  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
Greece,  and  have  succeeded  in  carrying  out  at  least  one  part  of  the 
London  Treaty,  by  saving  Turkey  from  the  invasion  of  Russia,  which 
now  became  inevitable.  As  it  was,  England  had  in  fact  only  handed 
the  country  up,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  fleet,  to  the  hands 
weiuagton  ^^  ^^^  power.  The  weakness  of  the  (Joderich  Qovem- 
retainiiiif         ment  prevented  such  efficient  action,  and  the  acces- 

alllftnos  with  ,  *  »        i    •         .it 

Tnxkey.  sion  of  W  ellington  to  office  rendered  it  still  more  im- 

"**•  possible.    True  to  his  Tory  traditions,  while  pretending 

to  continue  the  policy  of  Canning,  he  fell  back  upon  the  words  of 
the  London  Treaty,  which  were  no  doubt  intended  to  be  pacific 
The  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  29th  of  JsuQuaiy 
1828,  mentioned  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  somewhat  disparaging 
terms  as  "the  untoward  event,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  not 
be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and  the  Duke  himself  declared 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  as  an  independent  and 
powerful  state  was  necessary  to  the  wellbeing  of  this  country.  In 
fact,  he  suffered  the  matter  again  to  fall  back  into  negotiations. 
England  kept  out  of  war,  and  Russia  was  allowed  to  overrun 
Turkey,  to  take  Adrituiople  (Aug.  20,  1828),  and  &om  thence  to 
dictate  terms  which  left  the  Porte  for  ten  years  at  least  defence- 
less in  theii  handa.    Amoiii^  \^^  t^mns  demanded  by  Bossui  was 
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necessarily  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  limits  were  arranged 
by  the  three  powers  in  London.  Neither  Turkey  nor  Greece  were 
allowed  a  voice  in  the  matter;  the  frontiers  were  fixed,  and  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  established  ;  the  crown  for  a  while 
went  begging;  it  was  declined  by  the  Saxon  Prince  John,  and 
by  Prince  Leopold  (May  1830),  subsequently  King  of  the  Belgians, 
nor  was  it  till  the  year  1832  that  Otho  of  Bavaria,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
was  found  to  undertake  a  post  which  offered  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  and  but  very  little  honour. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  no  doubt  first  caUed  to  the 
Premiership  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  as  far  as  Q^^jiMrterof 
possible  the  system  of  the  Tories.    His  conduct  as  weiungton'B 
head  of  the  Government  was  so  peculiar  that  it  would      ^•™«*"^*- 
scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  a  less  influential  man.    He  regarded 
his  office .  as  he  would  have  regarded   a   military  command, — ^a 
trust  not  lightly  to  be  laid  down.    He  fought  till  his  opponents 
became  irresistible  and  then  suddenly  retreated,  without  thinking 
it  necessary  to  resign  office  on  account  of  his  defeat    This  view 
of  his  duty  had  the  same  practical  results  as  the  most  determined 
place-hunting,  and  reduced  his  Government  to  that   most  dan- 
gerous form  of  weakness  which  consists  in  driving  opposition  to 
irresistible    extremes,    and    then   suddenly  yielding   to    pressure. 
This  peculiar  tendency  to  give  up  his  opinion  and  yet  retain  office 
was  visible  at  the  very  outset     He  had  taken  the  Premiership, 
although  a  few  months  before  he  had  declared  himself  wholly  unfit 
for  it ;  he  had  formed  a  mixed  Government,  though  his  views  and 
those  of  the  King  were  in  favour  of  a  united  one.    His  B«p«ai  of  tbe 
next  concession  was  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Teitaad 
Corporation  Acts.    In  the  first  session  of  1828,  Lord  Acts. 
John  Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  upon  those  Acts.  ""^  "^• 
Canning  had  always  withstood  their  repeal ;  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  known  to  share  the  late  minister's  opinion.   But  when  a  majority 
of  forty-four  in  a  full  House  decided  in  favour  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
Committee,  the  leaders  of  the  Government  accepted  their  decision, 
and  declared  themselves  satisfied  with  the  substitution  of  a  declara- 
tion that  the  incoming  office-holder  would  do  nothing  to  injure  the 
Church,  instead  of  the  old  sacramental  test.    After  a  lengthened  and 
bitter  opposition,  led  by  Lord  Eldon  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Bill 
was  carried.    The  old  Chancellor's  view  of  the  conduct  of  Govern- 
ment was  very  unfavourable.    "  They  began  in.  tha  C^Tssssiss^iS!.;''  ^^^ 
said^  "  by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away  "^^  a  ^«x^^  ^'^  <:Kr««:^^^^ 
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The  Kcond  importaat  Bill  of  the  sesaioQ  was  the  Com  Bill  to  t 
la  On  HI  Bubstitnted  for  that  which  Wellingtoa  had  himself  aue- 
"■*  ceeded  in  throwing  out  in  the  preceding  session.     Here 

igaiu  he  yielded  to  circumstancea.  Entirely  leaving  hia  previoua 
tanding-gronnd,  the  Premier  now  supportod  the  Bill  on  exactly  the 
ame  principle  of  duties  on  a  graduated  scale  az  that  he  had  pre- 
rjonsly  thwarted.  The  fixed  point  in  the  scale  waa  a  few  ehillinjre 
ugher,  but  in  principle  the  Bill  waa  identical. 

No  doubt  the  necessity  for  such  concessions  was  very  irkaome  to 
tandcuttm  the  Duke,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  an  opportunity 
i^JIJJ^^  Boon  occurred  for  ridding  himself  of  the  more  liberal 
f*T»B.  members  of  hia  Cabinet,  whose  pressure  lie  had  been 

mable  to  lesiat.  On  a  trivial  question  aa  to  the  dispoHition  of  the 
«ate  of  two  disfranchised  boroughs  Huakisson  had  thought  it  his 
Inty  to  vote  against  his  colleagues.  It  had  been  before  settled  that 
lie  question  ahould  not  he  a  Cabinet  one;  but  Huskisaon  while 
till  under  eicitement,  thought  it  riglit  to  eend  the  Duke  a  lett«r 
iffering  to  retire  should  the  Premier  wish  it.  The  Duke  seized  hia 
ipportunity,  treated  the  letter  aa  an.  absolute  resignation  woul<I 
isten  to  no  explanation,  and  obliged  Husldeson  to  resign.  Witli 
lim  went  Palmerston,  Dudley,  Lamb,  and  Grant ;  their  places  were 
lilled  with  Tories,  and  the  Government  eeemed  at  length  thoroughly 


Yet  the  eBtabliskment  of  tliis  Tory  Cabinet  was  followed  almost 
tw  oiauu.  immediately  by  a  far  greater  concession  than  any  of  the 
Kmtiidpiiiiim  preceding  ones,  in  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  Emanci- 
qwitiDiL  pation  Bill.    The  Government  had  been  constituted  aa 

far  as  possible  on  a  Protestant  basis.  It  was  known  that  the  King 
waa  strong  in  his  anti-Catholic  propensities.  Although  a  amal! 
imjorify  in  the  CommonB  had,  on  the  8th  of  May,  declared  in  favour 
of  bringing  theipeetion  to  a  settlement,  and  although  both  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Prime  Minister  had  confessed,  while  opposing  the 
motion  successfully  in  the  Lords,  that  they  saw  no  way  at  present  oat 
of  the  great  difficulty,  thereby  apparently  implying  a  n;iBb  for  a 
settlement,  the  declarations  both  of  Wellington  and  of  Peel  gave 
little  hope  of  any  relocation  of  the  disabilities.  But  meanwhile 
events  were  occurring  which  rendered  some  settlement  obviously 
necessary,  Thei'e  was  indeed  a  general  and  growing  feeling  that 
«  qrieaCion  which  in  the  last  thirty-five  yeaiB  had  ruined  more 
an  one  Cabinet,  which  waa  m  Smif-  ■a-^^etmost.  \n.  clV  mftn's  minds 
"'  i  time  of  every  new  mmieleTioi  aTTMvt^mciA,^!^  ^\-:\do.\,-^ 
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kept  Ireland  permanently  uneasy,  could  no  longer  be  left  uncertain. 
Events  were  now  occurring  in  Ireland  which  would  have  rendered 
the  further  postponement  of  the  settlement  little  short  of  madness. 

The  agitation  in  that  country,  which  had  almost  subsided  during 
the  administration  of  Canning,  a  weU-known  supporter  ^^^^ 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  and  which  had  only  slightly  ftgitationin 
revived  during  Goderich's  administration,  broke  out  ''^•'•°** 
again  in  full  force  when  the  hostile  ministry  of  Wellington  came 
into  office.  The  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  Association  would 
expire  in  the  coming  July,  and  meanwhile,  keeping  within  the  limits 
of  the  law,  for  all  practical  purposes  the  organization  remained  alive. 
The  last  general  election  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Association  to  a  new  and  irresistible  source  of  power  ;  it  had  proved 
that  the  power  of  the  priests  was  in  some  cases  stronger  than  that  of 
the  landlords.  In  their  eagerness  to  secure  their  parliamentary 
influence,  the  landlords  had  followed  the  disastrous  plan  of  breaking 
up  their  estates  into  small  forty  shilling  freeholds,  taking  advantage 
of  the  low  franchise  which  existed  in  Ireland.  Several  instances  had 
occurred  in  which  the  tenantry  had  broken  loose  from  their  landlords, 
and  at  Waterford,  among  other  places,  they  had  proved  themselves 
too  strong  even  for  the  great  Beresford  interest.  What  had  then 
been  done  in  a  few  instances  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Association 
to  carry  out  in  a  large  scale,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
the  votes  of  those  who  were  known  as  the  Irish  "forties*'  in  the  coming 
general  election.  The  anger  of  the  proprietors  thus  assaulted  in 
their  strongholds  was  very  great,  and  class  animosity  reached  a  terrible 
pitch.  The  power  of  the  Association  was  soon  brought  to  the  test 
With  the  rest  of  the  Canningites,  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  had  resigned ;  his  place  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald, member  for  Clare,  whose  re-election  thus  became  necessary. 
Aware  that,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  excluding-  the  Government 
candidate,  the  election  of  a  Protestant  representative  would  be  of  no 
great  value  to  them,  the  Association  determined  to  strike  a  great  blow, 
and  to  bring  forward  O'Connell  himself  to  dispute  Mr.  sieeti<m  of 
Fitzgerald's  seat.  His  triumph  was  complete ;  after  a  foroS?. 
few  days'  polling  Mr.  Fitzgerald  withdrew.  But  more  Jww  i*a«« 
wonderful  and  more  terrible  than  his  mere  success  was  the  admirable 
discipline  and  order  with  which  it  was  obtained.  Lord  talmerston 
thus  narrates  the  event : — *'  The  event  was  dramatic  and  somewhat 
sublime.  The  f  rime  Minister  of  England  teUfl  the  Gia.t\>ka\is&  \s^\ia. 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  that.  U  V\i«^  ^^tCCl  o\^i  \^^  -^^-^^^^^^ 
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quiet  for  ft  tew  jeaia,  cease  to  mge  theii  claims,  and  let  peoplefit 
tiie  qneatioD  eotjielf ,  thea  afier  a  lev  y ears  perhaps  somethiDg  in 
be  done  for  them.  They  reply  to  this  advice,  within  a,  few  wcf 
after  it  is  given,  by  raimng  the  population  of  a  whole  province  lite 
one  num,  leeping  them  within  the  Btrictest  obedience  to  the  Isw, 
and  by  strictly  l^al  and  constitti&nial  meaju  hurling  from  bis  Kst 
in  the  lepiesentalioD  one  of  the  Cabinet  ministers  of  the  King 
There  were  30,000  Irish  peasauta  in  and  aboat  Emiia  in  soltiy 
July,  and  not  a  dronken  man  among  them,  or  only  one,  and  he  in 
Englisboian  and  s  Protestant,  O'Connell's  own  coadmian,  whrao 
O'Coonell  had  committed  upon  his  own  depoNtion  for  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  No  Irishman  ever  etirs  a  mile  from  his  house  inthont  i 
stick,  bnt  not  a  stick  was  to  be  seen  at  the  election.  One  hnndrei 
and  forty  priests  were  brooght  &om  other  places  to  hnrangne  the 
people  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  go  roond  to  the  several  parish^ 
to  exhort  and  bring  up  votere.  .  ,  .  All  passed  off  quietly.  The 
population  of  the  adjoining  countieB  was  on  the  move,  and  Large 
bodies  had  actually  advanced  in  echelon,  as  it  were,  clodng  in  upon 
Ennis,  the  people  of  one  village  going  on  to  the  next,  and  thoae  of 
that  next  advancing  to  a  nearer  elation,  and  bo  on."  The  aheriff  and 
his  asseasoi  declared  that  the  election  was  le^,  the  only  obstacle  to 
O'Connell's  appeaniDce  in  the  House  bein^  the  oaths  he  wonld  have 
to  take  on  his  admittance.  It  was  determined  to  follow  np  the 
Buceess.  O'Connell  declared  that  Catholic  representatives  mast  be 
elected  for  all  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  funds  of  the  Association, 
which  assomed  its  old  form  in  July  on  the  expiration  of  the  sup- 
pression law,  were  partially  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  on  whom 
the  vengeance  of  the  landlords  fell;  and  not  content  with  declaring 
the  necessity  of  the  election  of  Catholic  members,  the  Association 
drew  np  certain  pledges  to  be  required  of  ell  future  Catholic  candi- 
dates. These  consisted  in  a  promise  to  be  the  determined  opponents 
of  the  ministry  of  Wellington  and  Peel  till  it  granted  Catholic 
emancipation,  to  support  religions  and  civil  liber^,  to  procore  a 
repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act  (which  was  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
minnte  subdivision  of  property),  and  to  support  a  reform  of  Parlia- 

The  power  the  Association  had  already  exhibited,  and  its  determi- 
nation to  have  those  representatives  whom  it  shonld  elect  thus  cloeely 
bound  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  it  dictated,  much  increased  the 
j^aofHtf  dread  with  which  it  was  regarded.  Symptoms  wer« 
imni»tttt.       already  visible  ol*h6\u?n).eni«\^.To\^\,'<aEA\  -mjIy  te« 
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days  after  the  establiflliment  of  the  pledges  (Aug.  2),  Mr.  Dawson, 
Feel's  brother-in-law,  and  himself  in  the  Administration,  after  a  lively 
picture  of  the  enormous  power  of  the  Association,  concluded  with 
the  unexpected  assertion,  that  as  this  power  could  not  be  crushed  it 
ought  to  be  conciliated.  Coming  from  such  a  source  the  assertion 
was  received  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  was 
winning  its  way.  Consequently  the  efiforts  of  the  Association  were 
pressed  forwaid  with  redoubled  zeaL  Parochial  clubs  were  estab- 
lished, and  great  aggregate  meetings  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Shiel,  one  of  its  most  ardent  supporters,  thus  describes  the 
condition  of  Ireland  under  its  influence : — '^  Does  not  a  tremendous 
organization  extend  over  the  whole  island?  Have  not  all  the  natural 
bonds  by  which  men  are  tied  together  been  broken  and  burst 
asunder)  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society  which  exist  elsewhere 
gonel  Has  not  property  lost  its  influence)  Has  not  rank  been 
stripped  of  the  respect  which  should  belong  to  iti  Has  not  an 
internal  government  grown  up,  which,  gradually  superseding  the 
legitimate  authorities,  has  armed  itself  with  a  complete  domination  1 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are  alienated  from 
the  State,  and  that  the  Catholic  gentry  and  peasantry  and  priest- 
hood are  all  combined  in  one  vast  confederacy  1*'  His  description 
was  true;  the  Association  was  omnipotent,  and  in  nothing  did  it 
show  its  power  so  much  as  in  the  complete  restraint  it  held  over  the 
excitable  people.  Faction  and  fiEUstion  lights  disappeared ;  crime  of  a 
graver  sort  almost  vanished ;  and  though  the  people  were  drilled  and 
brought  into  something  resembling  military  organization,  although 
they  were  eager  to  know  against  whom  they  were  to  fight,  the 
influence  of  the  Association  restrained  them  from  all  demonstrations 
likely  to  provoke  hostilities,  and  on  one  occasion  a  few  words  from 
O'Connell  at  once  broke  up  and  dispersed  a  body  of  50,000  men. 
This  was  the  more  admirable  as  the  temper  of  the  Protestants  had 
naturally  been  roused,  and  Brunswick  clubs  had  sprung  up,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Orange  organization,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  self-restrained  as  the  Catholics.  During  the  whole  of  this  time 
the  Duke  was  painfully  making  up  his  mind  to  his  retreat  The 
peculiarity  of  his  action  was  that  he  became  absolutely  silent ;  so 
complete  was  his  silence,  that  Mr.  Shiel  thus  describes  the  situation : 
— ''  The  minister  folds  his  arms  as  if  he  were  a  mere  indifferent 
observer,  and  the  terrific  contest  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
only  afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  ttai\vaei£kffic^i  ^1  \sffl^  <sj&sa:^ 
leisure;  he  sfts  as  if  two  gladiatoiB  'were  cto«sai%  VJassa.  ^w'S^a*  ^'^ 
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his  gratification :  the  Cabinet  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  box 
in  a  theatre  from  which  his  Majesty's  ministers  may  survey  the 
^^  ^^^  of  ^^siness  of  blood."  Indeed^  so  strangely  reticent  was 
Lord  AngiMAy.  the  Duke,  that  he  ceased  to  correspond  at  all  with  his 
Jaa.i8S9.  j^^^  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.      Unin- 

structed  from  home,  Lord  Anglesey,  who  was  a  Liberal,  and  inclined 
to  the  emancipation,  naturally  followed  the  dictates  of  his  own 
opinions,  and  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  Gk)yemment  almost 
treacherous  from  the  indirect  support  he  gave  to  the  Liberals,  while 
his  chief  in  London  was  supporting  the  opposite  party.  The  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that  he  shortly  committed  an  indiscretion 
which  necessitated  his  recall.  His  place  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  a  strong  Tory. 

Peel,  the  most  influential  member  of  the  ministry  next  to  the 
Premier,  had  already,  since  the  Clare  election,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
Potf  And  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  solution  of  the  question  could  no  longer  be 

wamagtoB  see  postponed,  and  that  only  one  form  of  solution  was  pos- 
tho  oathoUo  sible.  The  election  of  Catholics,  while  still  unable  to 
4«MfeioiL  gj^  jjj  Parliament,  would  deprive  Ireland  of  its  repre- 

sentation. So  important  an  event  as  O'Connell's  election  could 
not  possibly  pass  unnoticed  and  the  question  be  left  unmoved. 
With  the  present  House  a  high-handed  repression  of  the  Association 
was  impossible  ;  were  it  attempted  by  a  new  House  a  civil  war  was 
inevitable  :  there  remained  but  a  third  course — to  give  way.  Early 
in  August  1828,  Peel  had  stated  this  opinion  forcibly  to  the  Duke, 
and  told  him  that  he  considered  that  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Catholic 
question  was  a  lesser  evil  than  to  continue  to  leave  it  open ;  at  the 
same  time  he  wished  himself  to  resign,  and  to  leave  the  bringing  in 
of  the  measure  to  other  hands.  Although  aware  of  the  penalty  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  this  change  of  opinion,  the  attacks 
to  which  he  should  be  subject,  and  the  loss  of  Mends,  he  was  at 
length  persuaded  by  Wellington,  who  felt  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  without  him,  to  retain  his  place.  Peel's  representations 
had  had  their  effect  upon  the  Duke's  mind,  and  he  was  by  degrees 
becoming  convinced  that  further  obstruction  was  impossible.  Dur- 
ing the  autumn  he  learned  to  see  that  his  choice  lay  between  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland,  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  the  emancipation 
of  the  Catholics.  He  could  not  hesitate  which  of  the  three  to  choose. 
But  though  his  own  mind  and  that  of  his  colleague  were  made  up, 
great  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the 
*Hei  of  which  was  the  tecK^T  of  the  King,  who  had  now  b^^n  to 
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declare  that  he,  like  Ms  father,  was  troubled  Mrith  conscientious 
scruples.  At  length,  in  January,  the  King  consented  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  brought  before  the  Cabinet.  The  two  ministers  found 
little  or  no  opposition,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  in  hand  the 
final  settlement  of  the  question.  Accordingly,  in  the  royal  speech  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament  (Feb.  5),  it  was  stated  that  measures  must 
first  of  all  be  taken  to  establish  authority  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Association,  and  that  then  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  altering  the  laws  so  as  to 
remove  civil  disabilities  from  his  Majesty's  Catholic  subjects.  The 
speech  came  as  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  high  Tories,  but  immediate 
discussion  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  ministry  till  the 
actual  Bill  could  be  introduced  in  its  completed  form.  Meanwhile 
the  preliminary  measure  for  the  destruction  of  the  Association  was 
brought  in.  Its  necessity  was  however  forestalled  by  the  clever 
tactics  of  the  Irish,  who  dissolved  their  Association  before  the  Bill 
obtained  the  force  of  law.  Having  declared  his  change  of  opinion. 
Peel,  who  throughout  acted  as  honourably  as  circumstances  would 
allow,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
which  he  no  doubt  owed  chiefly  to  his  supposed  anti-Catholic  views. 
The  events  of  the  election  proved  that  he  was  right,  the  seat  was 
contested  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
majority.    Peel  found  a  seat  at  Westbury. 

The  coast  seemed  now  clear  for  the  great  measure,  but  the  King  made 
a  final  stand.  The  very  day  before  the  Bill  was  to  be  oppoiition  of 
introduced  (March  4),  he  sent  unexpectedly  for  Wei-  **«k*">«- 
lington,  Lyndhurst,  and  Peel,  declared  he  had  been  misunderstood, 
withdrew  his  sanction,  and  asked  what  they  now  intended  to  do 
about  Ireland.  In  fact  he  had  been  incessantly  worked  on  by 
the  Tory  Lords  who  had  access  to  him  ;  and,  weak  and  miserable, 
apparently  thought  that  the  fear  of  offending  him  might  even 
yet  postpone  the  measure.  Peel  at  once  declared  that  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  resign.  The  Duke  and  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  same  intention,  and  they  left  the  presence  of  the  King, 
who  bade  them  a  most  friendly  farewell,  in  the  belief  that  the  ministry 
was  at  an  end.  Late  at  night  Wellington  received  a  letter,  in  which 
the  King  said  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  forming 
another  ministry,  and  begged  them  to  remain.  Knowing  his  weak 
character,  it  was  only  on  receiving  express  leave  to  declare  that  the 
measure  was  brought  in  with  his  consent  tha.t  \Xi«^  «^^^<fe^\si  ^^ssBscca.^ 
Qjidi  it  was  with  the  assertion  that  "he  n?^  ac^o^  \3a.  %i^  ^^^ys^^sssv^^ 
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with  the  King's  wishes  that  Peel  began  his  speecli.  The  propoeed  Bill 
isMBgUuier  ^'^  "^  "■  sw^P""?  '"''  siinple  character.  It  aubatitnled 
Ui«»m.  a  new  fortn   of  oath  for  the  old  oaths  of  supremacj, 

*"'*■""  alli^giftnce,  and  abjuratioD  ;  thna,  if  a  Catholic  bomd 
Limeelf  to  support  the  State  and  not  injure  the  Church,  be  could 
git  in  either  Houee  of  Parliament,  bad  a  perfect  equality  with  his 
I'rotestant  aeigbboure,  and  wa«  eligible  for  all  offices,  civil,  mililarj, 
or  nmnicipal,  with  the  eiceptiou  of  the  office  of  Regent,  of  Lord 
ChanouUor,  of  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  royal  commisBioner  of  tie 
General  Assembly  of  Scotland.  Prom  offices  connected  with  tht 
Church,  or  participation  in  Church,  patronage,  be  was  naturally  ei- 
cluded.  The  second  point  of  the  Bill  wna  the  poaitioii  to  be  occnpieS 
by  the  Eomnn  Church.  It  was  to  be  left  as  a  diflseating  communitv, 
unendowed  and  unrestricted,  but  the  tue  of  episcopal  titles  t^e 
increase  of  monks,  and  the  introduction  of  more  Jesuits  were  for- 
bidden. This  BU!  for  the  remiaaion  of  alt  restriotiozis  was  to  be 
coupled  witli  another  for  the  establishment  of  certain  Hjcurilie*, 
the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  the  laiaing  of  the  franchise  to  £10. 
In  a  long  and  corc^  speech  Peel  explained  his  views,  ajid  vindi- 
cated his  chan^  of  policy.  The  same  course  waa  pursaed  bv 
Wellington  in  the  Fpper  House,  "where  he  aUeged  that  the  chii 
grounJii  fur  liia  present  conduct  waa  hia  ticrror  of  civil  war  which 
he  regarded  as  iuovitablc.  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  pro- 
bably passed  a  lonfjer  period  of  mj  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war,  and  I  must  say  this, 
that  if  1  could  avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  iu  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice 
my  life  in  order  to  do  it.  There  is  nothing  which  disturbs  propertj 
and  weUbeing  ao  much,  which  bo  deteriorates  character  as  civil 
war,  and  that,  my  Lords,  would  have  been  the  event  to  which  we 
must  have  looked,  that  the  mcaoa  to  which  we  muet  have  had 
recourse."  As  was  natural,  there  was  a  strong  opposition,  but  in 
both  Houaea  Canningites,  Whigs,  and  Ministerialists  combined  to 
swell  the  majority  ;  on  the  first  reading  it  numbered  188,  on  the 
second  180.  Not  one  amendment  was  carried  in  Committee,  and  the 
Bill  finally  passed  by  a  majority  of  178  in  a  House  of  452.  In  the 
n,.  Bill  Fuud.  House  of  Lords  it  wbh  as  favourably  received,  and  on 
ApioiiM.  t][g  joth  of  April  it  was  passed  on  the  third  reading  by 

213  to  209.  There  waa  yet  one  more  struggle,  in  which  the  King 
played  a  pitiful  part.  Lord  EIAom  xftlataa  t-Hti  interviews  he  had 
with  hiva,  in  which  GetJtgc  BecTaeA.  mdtuYei  Vo  iti^i  ■C&'(S.Vfc>i,ni^^,g^ 
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authorized  his  ministers  to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  to  represent  him- 
self as  forced  to  consent  bj  repeated  threats  of  resignation.  Lord 
Eldon  was  honest  enough  to  say,  after  he  had  seen  written  evidence 
of  the  fjEUit,  that  the  King's  consent  had  been  given,  and  that  it 
could  not  now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  interview  closed  in  the  midst 
bi  petulant  and  childish  exclamations  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the 
King.  Lord  Eldon  probably  hoped  that  in  spite  of  what  he  had  said 
there  might  be  still  some  delay,  but  the  royal  assent  was  at  once 
given,  and  the  Bill  became  law  on  the  14th  of  April. 

The  Bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty  shilling  freeholders 
passed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  with  it.  The  conduct  of  O'Connell,  who  o'cooneii 
quietly  allowed  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  caused  much  ^fjjjijj^f 
surprise.  "  The  forties"  had  been  his  best  supporters,  he  *»»•  ^n*«n. 
had  pledged  himself  in  the  strongest  language  to  support  their 
claims,  but  he  quietly  allowed  them  to  be  disfranchised.  It  was 
strange  how  little  commotion  so  sweeping  a  measure  produced.  A 
few  of  the  more  advanced  reformers  of  England  regarded  it  as  an 
enormous  price  paid  for  a  still  greater  advantage.  But  in  fact  the 
quarrel  had  been  rapidly  assuming  the  form  of  a  division  of  races, 
and  the  English  Catholics,  without  whom  the  measure  could  not 
have  been  carried,  were  far  more  anxious  for  the  equality  of  their 
Church  than  for  the  enlargement  of  Lish  liberty.  To  O'Connell  the 
question  assumed  a  different  shape.  Although  he  repeatedly  declared 
that  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  quiet  Ireland,  he  by  no  means 
intended  that  such  should  be  the  case.  With  him  the  question  was 
far  more  Irish  than  Catholic,  as  was  soon  made  evident  by  his 
conduct  He  presented  himseK  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  (May 
15),  and  offered  to  take  the  new  oath,  but  as  he  had  been  elected 
while  the  old  law  was  in  force,  it  was  held  that  he  was  still  under  its 
requirements.  With  excellent  temper  and  ability  he  argued  his  case, 
which  was  however  given  against  him,  and  a  new  writ  for  Clare  was 
issued.  His  return  was  unopposed  (July  30),  yet  he  allowed  himself 
the  utmost  freedom  of  language,  abused  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
invective  the  English  Qovemment,  and  gave  it  clearly  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  meant  to  continue  the  struggle  till  it  should  end  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  These  preliminary  operations  took  so  much 
time  that  it  was  not  till  the  next  session  that  he  could  take  his  seat. 
From  this  time  onwards  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  as  the  cham- 
pion of  a  good  cause ;  he  sank  into  the  i^»^agt\.  ^i  ^  ^^asas^SS^-* 
excitmg  the  people  for  an  impTactica\Afe  o\>\wit,,  TR^cv.OoLV^bTsssis^^isc^'V 
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3ioirB  DO  English  tUtenn&n  or  £ngli«b  Psrlismeat  emilcl  poniUj 

TV  int«r«Et  of  tliia  Catholic  Bill  had  been  m>  abaotbh^  tiiot  litfle 
ro^tH'i  ^1^  had  been  thoo^t  of,  bnt  when  that  obstacle  wn 
■rivpiBcr.  onee  cleare>l  airev,th<d«  waa  room  to  consider  iv bat  was 
qnally  imporUnt,  the  fotrigu  policj-  of  the  GoTernuieiit,  in  which 
heie  was  much  to  excite  the  anger  of  the  Libenl  party,  and  to  i&ke 
,  belief  that  where  WeUington  conld  act  without  preeeore  hi« 
ympalJiies  were  in  accoidauce  with  the  sjgtem  of  Caetlereagh  istiiei 
han  wiLi  that  of  Canning.  While  holding  itiietly  to  the  piiiujple 
ff  non-intervention,  he  uppeared  \a  use  it  ao  as  to  throw  its  advan- 
ages  almost  entiiely  upon  the  aide  of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  the 
ifeiiB  of  Portogal,  of  Greece,  and  of  France  which  ehieflj-  requited 
tis  attention. 

John  Yl.  had  at  length  come  back  from  Sonth  America  %a  attempt 
\a^t  St  to  establish  his  power  in  Portngal  in  1821.     OnriDg  Us 

■""•^  absence  Brazil  declared  itself  independent,  and  put  Don 

?edro,  John's  son,  upon  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Emperor,  On 
he  death  of  John  in  1826,  Don  Pedro  was  called  to  the  tfarane  of 
t'ortngnl  also.  He  had  to  choose  between  his  South  American  md 
iiis  Eoropean  dominions.  He  preferred  to  remnin  in  Brazil.  He 
therefore  gave  a  constitution  to  hia  Portuguese  sulyeet?,  and  then 
abdicated  in  favonr  of  his  young  daughter  Maxia.  For  a  while 
hifi  BiBter  acted  as  Regent,  but  in  Felimary  1638  Don  Pedro  thought 
it  better  to  quiet  his  ambitious  brotber  Miguel  by  appointing  hiTn 
Regent,  and  guardian  of  his  niece,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  ultimately 
married.  Miguel  always  declared  his  intention,  as  was  of  course  hia 
duty,  to  uphold  the  constitution,  which  had  been  supported  by 
English  troopa  sent,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  orders  of  Canning, 
but  had  been  opposed  by  a  strong  party  of  absolutists,  and  had  not 
produced  any  marked  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
The  priests,  the  nobility,  and  the  Boldiery  were  deeply  infected  with 
dislike  to  tlie  constitution.  In  January  1828,  just  after  Wellington 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Miguel  had  visited  England  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  understood,  of  studying  the  working  of  the 
constitution,  and  liad  voluntarily  declared  that  if  he  violated  the 
constitution  in  his  own  coiintty  he  should  be  a  perjured  usurper. 
After  some  delay  he  accepted  the  constitutional  oath,  but  with 
circiunatances  which  made  it  doubtful  even  then  whether  he  intended 
to  ieep  it.  So  obvious  were  \.\»ft  aiKOft  ol  \iift  \n\»riiiaii.to  usurp  the 
"ui;,  timt  wl  on  WcUiaBWu  ildtenamed.^  vt(:*Sl.'Cnftt-ft^t\i.N.-K,„^ 
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as  thougli  their  duty  was  now  completed,  the  English  ambassador 
on  his  own  authority  retained  them.  Their  retention  was  but  tem- 
porary. On  the  2nd  of  April  they  were  recalled,[although  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  had  been  suddenly  dissolved  in  the  middle  of  March ; 
for  Wellington,  clinging  to  the  narrowest  interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  held  that  the  troops  were  sent  to  guard  Portugal 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  not  to  be  used  in  party  quarrels.  Their 
departure  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  open  riots  in  favour  of 
the  absolutists.  Eestrained  for  a  short  time  by  the  threat  that  all 
the  ambassadors  would  leave  his  Court,  on  the  3rd  of  May  Miguel 
began  to  throw  away  disguise.  He  summoned  the  three  ^j^^ 
ancient  estates  of  the  realm  instead  of  the  new  consti-  the  fhroM. 
tutional  Parliament,  and  signed  the  decree  as  King  *'^"**- 
Miguel  I.  This  act  of  usurpation  was  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
all  the  ministers  except  those  of  Spain  and  Home.  A  violent 
reaction  set  in,  the  uneducated  masses,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  raised  a  general  cry  against  the 
Freemasons,  as  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  Liberal  party.  While 
Miguel  was  planning  his  usurpation  of  the  throne  tiie  act  of 
abdication  on  the  part  of  Don  Pedro  was  finally  completed, 
and  the  young  Queen  set  sail  for  Europe.  She  was  at  first 
intended  to  visit  her  uncle  the  Emperor  of  Austria;  but  the 
news  of  what  had  happened  in  Portugal  induced  her  Qn«en  Maria 
guardians  to  bring  her  to  England,  where  she  was  re-  X^^J^Jf** 
ceived  with  all  the  honour  due  to  a  queen  both  by  B«pt.  ims. 
the  ministers  Wellington  and  Aberdeen,  and  by  King  George  himself. 
Meanwhile  the  government  of  the  reactionists  in  Portugal  had  been 
marked  by  much  violence  and  contempt  of  law.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  in  the  prisons  of  Lisbon  alone,  there  were  2400  prisoners,  of 
whom  1600  were  confined  for  political  crimes.  The  total  number  of 
prisoners  throughout  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upwards  of  15,000, 
among  whom  were  forty-two  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  and 
seven  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  so  unrestrained 
was  the  wickedness  of  Miguel  that  he  even  attempted  the  life  of  his 
sister,  the  late  Regent,  because  she  refused  to  give  up  to  him  some 
of  her  jewels. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  troops  &om  Lisbon  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  recall  of  the  English  minister  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
young  Queen  on  the  other,  appeared  to  be  in  accordance  wduagtoa'a 
with  the  strictest  rules  of  neutrality.     At  thft  «Ka\&\»si^  ^^!^^|>»^ 
it  was  ohvioua  that  that  neutiaAity  fta  "J^^  ^^^  X^^kel 
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entirely  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel.  Tlie  jjriiiciple  had  yet  to  be  put 
to  harder  trials ;  anumberof  Portugncse  refugees  of  the  constitutitmiJ 
party  were  aBseinbled  in  England,  headed  by  tbe  Marquis  Palmella, 
the  PortugneBe  ambassador,  and  Genera!  Saldmba,  late  connlitu- 
tional  War  Miniater.  Besidea  their  continental  dominions,  th* 
Portuguese  poseeaBed  the  islands  of  the  Azores  ;  and  although  ths 
islands  had  declared  for  Donna  Marift,  and  therefore  might  be  sap- 
posed  to  be  nnder  the  protection  of  the  English,  Miguel  had  been 
allowed  to  capture  Madeira,  and  had  attempted,  though  TmsueceK- 
fuUy,  a  aimilar  attack  npon  Terceini.  In  expectation  of  a  repetitioii 
of  this  effort,  application  was  njade  to  the  Poitngueae  in  England  for 
assistance.  A  body  of  between  3000  and  4000  men,  the  relics  of  an 
inaorgent  army  which  had  attempted  in  vain  to  prevent  Mignel's 
usurpation,  had  been  kept  together  at  Plymouth,  but  the  i^presenb- 
tions  of  the  usurper  had  been  listened  to,  and  the  Duke  had  oi^lered 
that  they  should  be  distributed  throughout  England,  Rather  than  suV- 
iiiit  to  this,  Palmella  proposed  to  send  them  to  Braril ;  but  Wellington 
miatruBting  their  intentions  when  once  they  had  left  England, 
declared  his  intention  of  placing  them  under  the  escort  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  On  receiving  the  application  from  Terceira,  Palmella, 
sueing  an  o])portunity  for  employing  hie  cnuntrymen  uaefullr,  deter- 
mined to  send  them  thither,  but  unarmed,  to  avoid  any  hreacH  of 
the  neutrality  of  England ;  and,  in  spit*  of  the  avowed  intenti<m  of 
Wellington  to  prevent  this  step  by  force,  in  the  beginning  of  Jamnaiv 
1829  the  eipedition  actually  sailed  under  Saldanha.  Some  English 
frigates  were  sent  to  prevent  %  landing,  and  fired  upon  the  leading 
vessel.  Saldanha  then  leticed  to  Brest.  Thus  in  the  eyes  of  Uie 
Liberals  not  only  had  the  Duke  heen  impartial,  but  he  had  fired 
upon  an  eipeditioa  fitted  out  in  favour  of  a  sovereign  acknowledged 
by  and  at  peace  with  England,  and  who  intended  to  make  good  her 
poBsession  of  an  island  of  which  she  was  at  the  moment  actoally 
Queen.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  duties  of  nentrality,  eapedally 
considering  the  bitter  tyranny  under  which  Portugal  was  groaninff, 
afforded  good  grounds  for  the  anger  of  the  English  Liberal  party. 

In  the  affairs  of  Qreece  the  same  determination  under  no  circum- 
stances to  draw  the  sword  was  obvious.  While  the  French  sent  an 
»on-ini«Tffl-  ''i™r  ^0  the  Morea  and  rescued  the  peninsula  from  the 
ttoBiiith'  Turks,  and  while  Kussia  pursued  her  victorious  conise 
mmotonHi,  (^^^^  Constantinople,  the  English  clung  tenaciously 
to  tfie  peaceful  aide  of  tlie  Treefcy  ot  Ijotsftao.  "Y^tii  iissgAiajtaaM 
"'■'ire  so  fer  sncMSS&il  that  'Bnaas.  c(ina«o.\e&  tiiA  Ha  wfc  wfc  v.'WS^^tiB^L 
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in  the  Meditenaneaiiy  but  the  power  of  Turkey  was  none  the  less 
annihilated  from  the  north.  Meanwhile  Wellington  seemed  chiefly 
bent  in  restraining  the  French  &om  advancing  beyond  the  Morea^ 
and  in  curtailing  as  far  as  possible  the  limits  which  the  powers 
intended  ultimately  to  fix  for  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

In  respect  to  France  the  effect  of  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
(Jovemment  were  perhaps  rather  fancied  than  real.    The  ne  B«voiiitioD 
reactionary  tendencies  of  Charles  X.'s  minister,  M.  de  *af*»n««- 
Vill^e,  and  the  contest  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  the  press 
had  excited  so  much  discontent,  that  the  ministry  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  in  January  1827.     There  were  in  France  three  parties,  the 
moderate  royalists,  of  which  VillMe  was  nominally  representative,  the 
ultra-royalists,  and  the  liberals.    On  Yill^le's  retirement  a  colourless 
and  inefficient  ministry  was  called  to  office,  and  found  itself  opposed 
by  a  coalition  between  the  liberals  and  the  ultras.    At  the  beginning 
of  1829  the  most  important  and  able  of  the  ministers,   g^ppoted 
De    Peyronnet,  retired.     It    was  supposed    that   his  ^nenceof 
resignation  would  break  up  the  ministry,  unless  it  was  SST 
much  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  some  new  ele-  *ppo*^*"«*^*- 
ment ;  the  arrival  from  London  of  Prince  Polignac,  a  friend  of  Wel- 
lington and  a  strong  royalist,  was  thought  to  mean  that  the  English 
minister  was  using  his  influence  to  insist  that  the  required  strength 
should  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a  strong  royalist  element, 
and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  rule  France  upon  more 
strictly  monarchical  principles.    The  ministry  however  for  the  mo- 
ment  continued  unchanged,  but  found  itself  in  a  complete  minority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
reform  the  departmental  and  municipal  governments.      Its  plan 
ostensibly  aimed  at  reducing  the  power  of  the  prefects,  who  were 
government  nominees,  by  the  establishment  of  municipal  councils, 
but  in  fact  it  secured  the  ascendancy  of  the  more  aristocratic  part  of 
the  nation  in  the  local  government  by  rendering  a  high  qualification 
necessary  for  the  electors  to  these  councils.     So  obviously  ineffi- 
cient had  the  ministry  proved  itself  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
state,  that  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  session  it  was  dismissed. 
But  the  King  had  no  idea  of  replacing  it  by  a  more  liberal  Cabinet ; 
his  thoughts  turned  rather  towards  repression,  and  he  summoned  the 
ultra-royalists  to  his  ministry.    While  the  new  appointments  were 
received  with  absolute  distrust  and  dislike  in  France,  they  met 
with  nothing  but  praise  from  the  London  joumala  \  «a  Q.\siws.  ^^^^m^ 
connection  between  the  Cabinets  of  \ihft  \rwo  ^\>3sfcnRA  «^-^^«s.,*^as& 
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tbe  Dickname  of  the  Wellington  MiniBtry  was  given  to  Pol 
tkdniiniBtration. 

It  wQB  a  time  of  ranch  depreaaion  hoth  in  trade  and  agricultare, 
iBirwiiv  and  general  digcontent  became  prevalent.  The  mistrial 
g^i'J^I^"  with  which  the  ministry  waa  regarded  was  atrengtheiiEd 
vfontj.  by  the  repeated  and  not  always  aac<;esHfuI  preea  prosecn- 

tiona  which  were  undertaken.  It  was  even  feared  that  aa  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  certainly  hoatile  to  the  ministry,  some 
attempt  would  be  made  to  set  aside  the  charter  and  to  obtain  a  more 
fevourable  Chamber  by  unconstitutional  meanB.  But  things  had  not 
yet  reached  that  pass.  The  old  Chamber  was  quietly  opened  on  the 
Snd  of  March  with  a  speech  in  which  the  King,  in  the  usual  language 
of  B  constitutional  mler  intending  to  have  recourse  to  nncooatitutioMl 
meoni  of  repression,  after  expatiating  on  the  excellent  condition  of 
the  oountiy,  went  on  to  assert  that  if  obatacleB  to  the  Government 
ehould  ariee,  which  he  as  yet  did  not  foresee,  he  should  find  strength 
to  overcome  them  in  the  loyalty  of  his  people.  The  covert  threat 
was  not  lost  npon  his  aadience ;  the  address  moved  in  the  Lowbi 
House  expressed  the  prevailing  mistrust  Concnrreiic«  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people  was,  it  declared,  the  necenary 
condition  for  the  good  working  of  the  charter ;  that  sympathy  was 
now  broken,  the  administrBtion  had  acted,  and  was  continuing  to  act, 
as  though  the  people  were  disaffected.  The  King  was  intreated  to 
choose  between  his  tiuthful  Parliament  and  these  evil  connaelloTS, 
Charles  did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  address,  but  stated  ia  reply  to  it, 
that  though  grieved  to  hear  that  sympathy  between  himself  and  his 
people  no  longer  existed,  he  had  no  intention  of  receding  ftom  his 
former  view.  The  next  day  the  Chamber  was  summarily  prorcvned 
the  first  instance  since  the  restoration  of  so  strong  a  measure,  and  in 
May  dissolved,  a  new  Parhament  being  summoned  for  Auguat.  The 
elections  went  constantly  against  the  Government,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  rouse  the  love  of  glory  in  the  people  by  an  expedition  to 
Algiers,  and  of  a  personal  address  by  the  King,  who  begged  the 
electors  to  rally  round  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  prerogatiT& 
"  It  is  your  King  who  requires  this  of  you,  it  ia  aa  a  father  he  Hum- 
mons  you,  do  your  duty  and  I  will  do  mine,"  were  his  closing  wordi 

Their  ill  success  in  the  elections  reduced  the  ministers  to  a  dilemma. 
BBosHun-  They  must  either  resign  or  again  meet  a  hostile  Paxlia- 
S'SS^tf  inent,or  (a  third  alternative)  proceed  in  some  oncon- 
aiiMij.  stitutional   ■way.      "^o    aJi   iOT.V«mi.   *.-?\;s«tfln.ce    they 

intended  to  pnrsue  tlie  seconft.  tovimt,  ani  ■C&e  i^-o-M^a  t*.'™^^  «, 
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out  on  their  jonmey  towards  PaiiB.  Polignac  and  his  friends  had 
hoped  to  pnrchase  leave  to  carry  on  the  Govemment  in  their  own 
way  by  introducing  a  popular  budget,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people 
were  dazzled  by  the  military  successes  in  Algiers.  Finding  this  out 
of  the  question,  at  the  last  hour  they  determined  upon  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.  On  the  21st  of  July,  three  ordinances  were  intro- 
duced to  the  Oouncil,  with  an  explanatory  memoriaL  This  memorial 
declared  that  the  charter  contained  no  promise  of  protection  to  the 
periodical  press,  and  that  the  periodical  press  had  been  injurious, 
especially  to  the  military  afiEairs  in  Algiers,  and  that  it  must  there- 
fore be  suppressed ;  while  the  highest  duty  of  Government  (its  own 
preservation)  authorized  the  setting  aside  of  the  charter,  when  all 
efforts  to  secure  a  £Givourable  house  had  been  exhausted  in  vain. 
The  three  ordinances  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press, 
dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  Court,  the  structure  of  the  chamber  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

The  ordinances  were  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  were  given  to  the 
M(yMAxMjr  to  publish  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  July,  outimakof 
Their  effect  was  an  immediate  outbreak,  headed  by  the  ***•  >«^«»i*ti«». 
opposition  newspaper  editors.  A  protest,  signed  by  forty-four  of 
them,  was  issued  on  the  26th,  declaring  that  the  Government  had 
forfeited  its  right  to  obedience.  There  was  a  panic  on  the  Exchange, 
and  all  things  promised  a  revolution,  the  success  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  doubtful,  as  the  army  was  deeply  infected  with  dis- 
affection, and  there  were  not  more  than  6000  trustworthy  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Marmont,  himself  inclined  to  constitutional 
views.  However,  the  ministry  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  effervescence  was  temporary,  and  on  the  27th  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suppress  the  protest  of  the  press ;  the  printing  offices 
were  closed,  and  while  the  police  hammered  at  the  doors  unaided  by 
the  lookers-on,  the  papers  were  distributed  by  thousands  from  the 
upper  windows.  The  case  even  came  before  one  of  the  courts  of  law, 
as  one  of  the  printers  was  sued  for  breach  of  contract  for  refusing  to 
print ;  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  declared  that  the  ordinance,  being 
against  the  charter,  could  not  be  binding.  So  highly-strung  a  state 
of  public  feeling  could  not  last  long.  Some  deputies  had  assembled 
to  discuss  how  they  should  act ;  the  electors  of  Paris  sent  to  them, 
and  b^ged  them  to  assume  the  command  of  the  movement,  asserting 
that  the  insurrection  was  already  begun,  the  armourers'  shops  had 
been  cleared,  and  that  other  signs  of  inmvftdi8.\i^  ics^(^ss^^t^  ^^(5^ 
ymble.     The   deputies   postponed  iTieai  t«^\5  >i:^  "^^  V3Cisyie>3s% 
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morning ;  by  Uiat  timo  the  people  had  token  the  law  inta  thai 
own  hands.  On  all  Bidaa  bairicadea  were  being  rapidly  thrown  up; 
the  Hfltel  de  Ville  whs  seiMd,  the  tricolour  flag  hoisted,  and  the 
tocsin  rang,  while  the  troops  were  distributed  in  various  parts  of  the 
town.  Manuont,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  army,  despatched  s 
meeBenger  to  the  King  at  St.  Clond  to  ui^e  upon  him  the  neceteitv 
of  concession.  The  ministry  was  in  permanent  Beesjoii  in  the 
TuilerieB,  and  a  state  of  siege  having  been  declared,  Marmont  became 
head  of  the  Govemraent.  With  him  the  populace  tried  to  treat 
Himself  inclined  to  peace,  he  could  only  answer  that  his  ordere 
were  to  nae  force.  He  however  offered  to  send  another  mesaenger 
to  St,  Cloud  ;  the  reply  brought  waa  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and 
to  act  with  masHeB.  The  answer,  which  implied  the  BUppression  of 
the  revolt  at  all  hazards,  was  qnite  useless — the  soldiers  had  rapidly 
deserted ;  those  who  kept  to  their  allegiance  had  not  been  supplied 
with  food,  and  weary  and  dispirited,  were  gradually  vrithdrawn. 
The  uproar  continued  all  night,  and  fresh  bairicadea  were  hourly 
springing  up.  On  the  SSth  the  same  sceneB  continued,  the  troops 
constantly  fraternizing  more  and  mora  with  the  mob,  and  in  the 
altemoon  Marmont  found  himself  obliged  to  march  with  all  the 
Abdii^UiiBor  troops  he  could  collect  to  St.  Cloud  to  secure  the  safetv 
chuui  X.  of  tJie  King,    It  aeema  that  up  to  that  evening  Charlea 

and  his  courtiers  still  believed  that  they  had  only  an  ^mente  to 
encounter,  but  the  next  day,  as  no  good  news  arrived,  the  King 
found  himself  gradually  deserted,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  July  himself  drove  aS.  When  he  heard  that  Louis 
Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  had  accepted  the  post  of  Lieutenant  of 
the  kingdom,  he  made  a  final  effort  to  save  bis  dynasty  by  abdi- 
cating in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Berri.  The  step  was 
entirely  fruitless;  he  was  recommended  to  withdraw  quietly.  He 
took  the  advice,  repaired  to  Cherboui^,  and  arrived  at  Spitbead  on 
the  17tb  of  August,  After  some  residence  at  Lulworth,  Charles 
accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  English  King,  who  had  offered  him 
the  use  of  Holyrood  House. 

In  the  njidst  of  this  revolution,  George  IV.,  who  had  for  some 
years  been  seriously  ill,  and  who  since  the  trial  of  hia  wife  had 
Dwell  of  withdrawn  himself    much  from    pubKc    observation, 

Q^orgtiv.  died.  His  danger  had  been  hidden  from  the  people, 
probably  at  his  own  request.  But  on  the  26th  of  June  he  died,  a 
victim  to  a  complication  ot  ^uesaea  '7i\aa\\.  Aiad  Kndered  his  later 
rears  miserable. 
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Throughout  the  last  sessioiL  of  the  reign  Wellington  had  occupied 
a  position  which  could  not  long  be  maintained.  There  j,^,^  ^f 
was  no  doubt  that  an  earnest  effort  might  immediately  weiiington'i 
have  driven  his  administration  from  office.  He  had 
broken  with  the  old  high  Tories  by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
by  his  financial  policy.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the  Canningites  by 
insisting  upon  the  resignation  of  Huskisson.  He  had  indeed  made 
some  approaches  towards  the  Whigs,  and  admitted  both  eii  iMUted 
Scarlet  and  Lord  Boslin  to  office,  but  his  views  rendered  ?«■***«»• 
it  impossible  that  any  real  union  with  them  should  be  thought  of. 
He  thus  stood  absolutely  alone,  allowed  to  remain  in  office  chiefly 
because  men  thought  him  the  only  minister  fit  to  deal  with  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  King,  and  because  a  speedy  change  on 
George's  death  was  expected.  Consequently  the  session  was  passed 
in  somewhat  meaningless  discussions,  and  in  attacks  to  which  the 
arbitrary  and  self-confident  character  of  Wellington  laid  him  open. 
Though  the  settlement  of  Greece  was  finally  completed,  his  foreign 
policy,  as  we  have  seen,  which  seemed  to  aim  at  little  else  than  at 
keeping  things  exactly  as  they  were,  met  with  little  approbation. 
Attacks  against  the  press  in  which  he  engaged  seemed  at  once  some- 
what to  lower  his  dignity,  and  to  give  openings  for  the  assaults  of 
the  Liberals.  His  financial  measures,  although  he  effected  a  saving 
of  upwards  of  a  million  in  the  payment  of  the  Civil  Service,  dimin- 
ished but  little  the  weight  of  taxation,  while  continued  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  and  widespread  discontent  and  misery  among  the 
working-classes,  especially  in  the  silk  trade,  threw  gloom  over  nil  the 
ecuntty. 
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1830-1837. 


Bom  1765  =  Adelaide  of  Saze-Meiningen,  1818, 


CONTEMPORARY  PRINCES. 


Franee. 

Charies  X.,  1824. 
Louis  Philippe,  1830. 

Prussia. 

Frederick-WiUiam 
III.,  1797-1840. 


Austria. 

Francis  II.,  1792. 
Ferdinand,  1835. 

Bussia. 
Nicholas,  1825. 


Spaiik 

Ferdinand  VII., 1813. 
IsabeUa  II.,  1833. 

Denma/rk. 

Frederick  VI.,  1808- 
1839. 


PortugaL 

Miguel,  1828. 
Maria,  1834. 

Charles  XIV.,  181^ 
1844. 


POPES.— Pius  VIII. ,  1829.    Gregory  XVI.,  1831. 


Lord  Chancellors. 

i^rill827.  Lyndhurst 
Nov.  1830.  Brougham. 
Nov.  1834.  Lyndhurst. 
April  1835.  In  Commission. 
Feb.  1836.  Cottenham. 


Chancellors  qf  the  Exchegue 

Jan.   1828.  Goulbum. 
Nov.  1830.  Althorp. 
Nov.  1834.  Wellington. 
Dec.  1834.  PeeL 
April  1835.  Spring  Rice. 


First  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

Jan.  1828.  Wellington. 
Nov.  1830.  Grey. 
July  1834.  Melbourne. 
Nov.  1836.  Wellington. 
Dec.  1834.  PeeL 
April  1835.  Melbourne. 

Secretaries  (Foreign  and  Home}, 
NOV.  1830 ISS?^"- 
July  l^{  If^^^l 
NOV.  1834{^||»SfC 
Dec.  im{^^^^^ 

ApriH835{|Sra*°°- 


IT  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  George  IV.  was  succeeded  by  a 
man  of  very  different  character,  whose  simplicity  and  geniality 
clujyacter  of  Speedily  made  him  as  popular  as  his  brother  had  been 
William  IV.  ^j^q  revcrse.  The  little  care  with  which  he  preserved 
the  outward  forms  of  dignity  shocked  the  older  Tories  ;  the  freedom 
with  which  he  admitted  men  of  both  parties  to  his  table  and  hia 
Court  seemed  to  promise  a  reign  conducted  on  constitutional  principles 
and  without  paily  bias  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.    The  populazifj 
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of  the  King  was  at  the  time  of  great  importance,  because  the  excite- 
ment of  the  days  of  July  in  France  spread  rapidly  over  Europe, 
especially  in  Belgium  and  Poland,  and  met  with  great  sympathy  in 
England.  Had  an  unpopular  monarch  been  upon  the  throne  the 
Crown  might  easily  have  been  involved  in  the  quarrel  with  the 
people. 

In  Belgium  the  revolutionary  spirit  assumed  the  form  of  a  national 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  French-speaking  Belgians  to  sfleetof  tht 
sever  themselves  from  the  Dutch  kingdom  to  which  jBeSSS***" 
they  had  been  attached  by  the  Treaties  of  Vienna.  widPotaiid. 
There  was  good  ground  for  their  discontent  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  clever  but  injudicious  man,  had  failed  to  fulfil 
his  engagements,  and  had  ruled  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch  part  of  his  kingdom.  The  liberty  of  the  press  granted  by 
the  constitution  had  been  superseded  by  a  royal  ordinance,  in- 
tended to  be  temporary,  but  still  remaining  in  force ;  a  judicial 
system  by  which  the  judges  were  the  nominees  of  the  Crown 
had  superseded  the  enactments  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
judges  were  elective  and  irremoveable ;  the  King  had  twisted  the 
clause  recommending  to  his  care  the  interests  of  education  to  mean 
that  education  should  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Crown ;  the 
French  language  had  been  proscribed  in  all  public  acts,  and  business 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch;  an  undue  proportion  of  the  taxes 
was  laid  upon  Belgium,  and  Protestants  were  chiefly  employed  both 
in  public  and  educational  offices,  though  absolute  equality  of  religions 
had  been  guaranteed.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  the  grievances  of 
the  Poles.  Destroyed  as  a  nation,  divided  recklessly  among  their 
powerful  neighbours,  it  was  only  too  natural  that  they  should  at  once 
accept  any  hope  of  freedom. 

In  England  the  Bevolution  in  France  met  with  universal  sympath^f 
and  admiration.     Among  those  classes  which  of  late  ^^^  ^  ^ 
years  had  been  in  a  constant  state  of  discontent,  it  was  JUyBntfvUM 
accepted  as  an  example  to  be  at  once  followed.    But  the      ""v""^ 
orderly  and  self-restrained  manner  in  which  the  change  in  France  had 
been  effected  had  a  fax  different  and  more  important  effect  than  this. 
It  seemed  to  show  the  possibility  of  great  and  thorough  changes  being 
carried  out  without  the  excesses  which  had  hitherto  accompanied 
revolutions,  and  had  frightened  the  well-to-do  middle  classes  from 
any  co-operation  with  the  more  eager  and  innovating  workin^^-m^s^ 
It  seemed  possible  that  the  great  queii^oxL,  N^Y^Oa.  \kaau\i(^«D.  i^aass^ 
cruBked  hy  the  French  wars  and  \)y  ^k^lea^eaa^  \«BKCt^^'^  ^^^ 
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by  the  Tories,  might  be  revived  and  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion without  opening  the  flood-gates  of  social  anarchy.  Parliamentary 
reform  was  at  once  taken  up  by  the  Whigs  and  by  the  great  middle 
class  of  England,  who  determined  to  try  whether  they  could  not  win 
it  in  some  less  objectionable  form  than  it  had  assumed  in  the  hands 
of  radical  demagogues. 

In  the  midst  of  this  renewed  excitement  both  on  the  Continent 
podtionof  *^^  ^  England,  the  ministry  of  Wellington,  cut  off 
wtuingtoa'f  &om  its  old  friends  and  disowned  by  those  whose  policy 
"'*"***^'  it  had  been  enforced  to  adopt,  stood  as  representative 

of  the  bygone  system.     The  minister,  though  he  had  already  so 
frequently  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  regarded  as 
the  Mend  of  Polignac,  the  fallen  French  minister.    His  foreign  policy 
read  by  this  light  seemed  to  be  directed  entirely  to  uphold  the 
principles  which  had  actuated  the  Tory  Government  at  the  time  of 
the  Vienna  Treaty.    He  was  known  to  be  at  heart  an  enemy  of  all 
change,  and  his  conduct  was  therefore  watched  at  this  crisis  with 
extreme  anxiety.    It  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  confessed, 
that  his  ministry  during  the  last  session  had  existed  only  by  the 
toleration  of  its  enemies.    With  the  death  of  the  King  the  chief 
necessity  for  retaining  the  Duke  in  his  position  had  disappeared,  and 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  sweeping  away  the  Government, 
which  was  merely  obstructive  and  bent  at  the  best  in  keeping  things 
exactly  as  they  were.    The  dissolution  which  necessarily  foUowSl 
the  accession  of  the  new  King  afforded  the  Duke's  enemies  the 
opportimity  they  required.    In  the  midst  of  much  excitement,  for 
the  reformers  had  already  begun  to  co^  er  the  land  with  associations, 
the  elections  took  place,  with  a  result  disastrous  to  Government. 
There  was  a  loss  of  at  least  fifty  Government  seats.  While  the  Liberals 
made  extreme  and  successful  efforts  in  places  where  the  elections 
were  open,  the  Tory  proprietors  of  boroughs,  in  their  hatred  to 
Wellington,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  betrayer,  brought  in  anti- 
ministerial  nominees.    The  temper  of  the  people  was  shown  by  the 
election  of  Brougham,  voluntarily  and  without  expense,  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  Yorkshire,  by  the  loss  of  their  seats  by  two  brothers  and 
a  brother-in-law  of  Peel,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  member 
of  the  Government  after  the  Premier,  and  by  the  feet  that  of  the 
eighty-two  representatives  of  English  counties  not  more  than  twenty 
were  ministerial.    Such  a  change  no  doubt  offered  much  hope  for 
the  peaceful   and   parliamentary   character  of  the  constitutional 
*^vance  which  it  seemed  now  impossible  to  avoid. 
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But  there  were  still  great  dangers  threatemng  the  country.  In 
Ireland  O'Connell  was  spending  all  his  energies  in  sugerfrom 
preaching  the  necessity  of  repeal,  and  heaping  fierce  JjJSlSS  for 
and  unmeaning  words  of  hatred  upon  the  ministry,  npeai, 
He  had  re-established  the  Association  under  the  name  of  ^^The 
Friends  of  Ireland/'  and  when  the  Irish  Government  declared  this 
illegal,  it  assumed  a  new  form  as  the  Society  of  Irish  Volunteers. 
The  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  and  their  belief 
in  their  leader  was  not  checked  by  the  inconsistency  with  which  he 
now  extolled  the  Bevolution  in  Belgium  and  in  France,  though 
hitherto,  in  his  love  of  Catholicism,  the  Catholic  and  Jesuit-loving 
Bourbons  had  been  the  main  subjects  of  his  praise;  nor  did  even  the 
want  of  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
insults  he  had  heaped  on  Lord  Hardinge  injure  him  with  his  fol- 
lowers. In  October  it  was  found  necessary  in  Tipperary  to  take 
means  for  suppressing  an  outbreak  by  the  use  of  the  soldiery.  In 
England  events  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  opening  of  a 
revolution  began  to  be  visible.  The  breaking  of  machhies  both  in 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  and  worse  than  uid  from  rick- 
that,  in  the  South  of  England  rick-burning,  became  con-  t>n»^* 
stant.  No  efforts  and  no  rewards  could  arrive  at  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  perpetrators  of  this  crime.  The  fEumers  were  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  nervous  anxiety.  A  certain  number  of  people  were  appre- 
hended and  hanged  on  the  charge,  but  any  man  was  still  liable  to 
find  his  ricks,  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
bursting  into  flames.  In  London,  too,  the  old  demagogues  began  to 
make  their  appearance.  Hunt  and  Cobbett  were  again  haranguing 
crowds  and  filling  their  minds  with  hoi)es  of  social  equality.  Mean- 
while the  ministry  took  no  step  to  declare  its  intention,  and  made  no 
advances  towards  strengthening  itself  by  union  with  any  other  party. 
It  seemed  indeed  possible  for  a  moment  that  the  Duke  would  again 
yield,  readmit  the  Canningites  to  Ids  party,  and  produce  some  very 
moderate  reform.  If  such  a  plan  existed,  it  disappeared  after  the 
death  of  Huskisson.  On  the  15th  of  September  a  num-  seath  of 
Ver  of  guests,  among  whom  were  the  Minister,  were  HiukiMon. 
asked  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  first  great  railway  in  England, 
running  between  Manchester  and  LiverpooL  The  train,  in  which 
the  guests  were,  stopped  for  water  at  Parkside.  Several  gentlemen 
left  their  seats,  and  a  mutual  Mend  brought  Huskisson  to  the  carriage 
where  Wellington  sat  to  attempt  a  TecondNAsXioTi,  'Tii^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
open  as  the  old  fiiends  greeted  each.  oVYvet  ^«ctaJL^  •   ^^xx^^^^  ^ 
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tiaiii  came  up  upon  the  other  line,  there  was  a  ery  of  '^  G(et  to  your 
seats;"  flurried  and  unable,  apparently,  to  pass  the  open  door,  Hns- 
kisson  fell  across  the  line,  and  was  so  severely  ii^jured  that  he  died 
the  same  evening.  The  rest  of  Canning's  followers,  althotigh  theii 
great  leader  had  been  an  enemy  to  reform,  at  once  made  it  plain 
that  they  had  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  was  thus,  with  unusual  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  expected 
PuiiaaflBt  from  the  ministry,  that  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the 
Hot.  %  18S0.  2nd  of  November  was  awaited.  The  worst  enemies  of 
the  Doke  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  more  ill-judged  production 
than  the  King's  speech.  There  was  no  sign  that  the  very  critieal 
state  of  the  country  was  even  acknowledged.  The  change  of  dynasty 
in  France  was  mentioned  and  accepted,  tie  unpopular  polity  of  the 
Qovemment  with  regard  to  Miguel  praised,  the  dvil  war  in  Belgimn 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation,  and  a  deteorminatiQn  ex- 
pressed to  uphold  the  present  political  system;  the  disturbed  temper 
of  the  people  in  England  and  Ireland  was  mentioned  with  indi^^ 
tion,  and  the  firm  purpose  of  Qovemment  declared  to  repress  it  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  Of  recognivion  of  the  nectedty  of 
list^iing  to  what  had  now  become  the  expressed  wish  of  the  nttdon 
there  was  not  a  word.  If  ax\ything  could  be  wanted  to  strengthen 
the  impression  caused  by  the  speech,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  tiie 
ministry  was  more  conservati>re  than  ever,  it  was  afforded  by  Wel- 
lington's words  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Qrey^ 
recommendation  that  some  plan  of  reform  should  be  undertaken. 
He  declared  his  belief  in  the  perfection  of  the  legislative  system.  It 
possessed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of  the  country ;  he  was  not 
therefore  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  reform,  and 
might  declare  at  once  that  ^^  as  long  as  he  held  any  station  in  tJie 
government  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it  his  duty  to  lesist 
such  measures  when  proposed  by  others."  It  was  a  challenge  to 
the  reformers  which  was  speedily  answered.  On  the  same  ni^t 
Brougham  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  forward  a  motion  for 
reform  on  the  16th,  and  on  that  night  the  feite  of  the  ministry  must 
have  been  decided.  In  the  interval  before  the  critical  day  the 
excitement  of  the  people  was  so  great  that  the  King's  visit  to  the 
xu^^»!tA^  of  City  had  to  be  postponed,  because  Wellington  was  afindd 
tiumiajftry.  \^  accompany  bim  unless  under  a  strong  aimed  escort 
But  before  that  day  arrived  the  ministry  found  an  opportunity  ifst 
resigning.  Among  the  topics  of  the  speech  was  the  reform  of  the 
^vil  List.    On  the  Ibtb.  ^\x  Hfti^  Pamell  brought  in  a  motion  ftf 
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a  Select  Committee ;  the  ministry  opposed  it  on  tlie  gronnd  that  no 
further  economy  was  possible,  and  being  beaten  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine,  after  taking  one  day  to  consider,  announced  on  the  16th 
that  their  resignation  had  been  accepted,  and  thus  saved  themselves 
&om  defeat  on  the  more  momentous  question  of  reform.  During 
the  formation  of  the  new  ministry  Brougham's  motion  was  postponed, 
and  it  was  almost  immediately  known  that  he  had  passed  into  the 
Upper  House  as  Lord  Chancellor,  and  that  the  first  business  of  the 
new  Government  would  be  the  production  of  a  Eeform  BilL 

At  such  a  crisis  it  was  impossible  that  any  statesman  except  Lord 
Grey  should  be  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  p^jn^i^tton^, 
Cabinet  Now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been  Lord  9xtifu 
the  prominent  leader  in  every  attempt  at  parliamentary  ■™****y' 
reform  for  the  last  forty  years.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  selecting 
his  ministers.  As  far  as  talents  and  debating  power  went  the 
Liberal  party  was  veiy  strong ;  it  was  not  yet  discovered  that  the  long 
absence  of  tiie  party  from  office,  and  its  consequent  ignorance  of  the 
routine  and  traditions  of  official  work  had  rendered  most  of  its 
members  rather  weak  administrators.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  given  to  Lord  Althorp,  a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
man,  a  steady  partisan  of  reform  and  retrenchment,  but  of  an  easy  and 
not  very  vigorous  character.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the 
Council ;  Lambton,  now  become  Lord  Durham,  Grey's  son-in-law, 
was  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  the  Secretaryships  were  supplied  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Canningites ;  Palmerston,  Melbourne,  and  Goderich 
were  respectively  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Secretaries.  Charles 
Grant  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  Holland,  Auckland, 
and  Graham  were  also  in  the  Cabinet  In  office,  but  not  of  the 
Cabinet,  were  Lord  John  Russell  as  Paymaster-General,  and  Mr. 
Stanley,  subsequently  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  duty  which  this  ministry  undertook  was  by  no  means  a  light 
one ;  for  though  it  was  plain  that  reform  in  some  shape  or  other 
could  no  longer  be  delayed,  its  introduction  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
of  which  the  greatest  was  by  no  means  the  opposition  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  open  opponents  of  the  measure,   jjam^ji^ 
Any  advance  towards  a  fair  representation  was  certain  atuntfiac 
to  meet  with  the  strongest  opposition  from  men  who  '^"™- 
regarded  any  change  as  revolutionary,  and  saw  a  diminution  of  their 
own  interests  in  the  slightest  attacks  upon  the  system  of  nominee 
boroughs.     But  such  bigoted  and  selfish  oigi^^Q!«i&!dsniTS£kSi^  <:jsj^as2&^ 
Booner  or  later  he  overcome.    Afax  gteaX^x  ^asMjgsf^^SiVi'^^^^^^^^'^^^ 
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in  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  had  been  fostered  for  many  years 
among  the  Eull'ering  artisans,  who  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders 
and  demagogues  to  aacribe  all  theii  niieeTics  to  the  want  of  fair  re- 
presentation. No  measure  which  a  ministry,  arifitocratic  in  ita  char- 
acter BB  the  present  ministry  was,  could  iutroduce,  no  measure  whioh 
could  Katisfy  the  intelligent  middle  classes,  tu  whom  eocial  change  was 
almost  as  abhorrent  as  to  the  Tories  could  iail  to  cause  disappoint- 
ment to  the  hopes  of  the  lower  classes  ;  and  when  they  fonnd  how 
little  practical  relief  they  would  gain  by  the  measure,  there  was  only 
too  much  danger  lest  the  revolution  of  which  the  opponenta  of  the 
measure  were  so  fond  of  talking  might  really  come  into  eiistenee. 
Signs  of  popular  discontent  were,  hs  has  been  already  mentioned, 
clearly  to  be  seen.  Eiok-buming  still  continued  ita  course  in  the 
South,  and  trades  unions  in  their  moat  aggrayated  form,  and  accom- 
panied by  murder,  had  made  their  appearance  in  the  mannfaotunng 
distiicta.  Extreme  measures,  such  as  the  issuing  of  a  epecial  cout- 
misaion  in  the  disturbed  districts,  were  ui^d  upon  the  Qovemment ; 
but  Lord  Grey  replied  that  he  considered  the  regular  powers  of  the 
QoTemment,  if  properly  used,  were  mifflcient  for  all  purposes.  In 
fact,  the  ministry  understood  that  the  contest  was  not  an  ordinaiy 
parliamentary  one ;  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  of  its  own  free 
will  the  House  of  Commons  should  accept  a  Bill  which  must  exclude 
many  of  its  members  from  their  seats  ;  it  was  as  the  spokesmen  of  a 
great  national  wish  that  the  ministers  regarded  themselvefl,  and  they 
intended  to  rely  upon  the  nation  for  their  support  Not  only  did 
they  therefore  refrain  from,  any  exceptional  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  diHtorbajice,  they  also  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  the 
legality  of  the  numerous  political  wniona  which,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Union  of  Binniugham,  of  which  Mr.  Attwood  waa  the 
president,  had  sprung  into  eiistence  all  over  England,  and  which 
aimed  at  bringing  into  some  sort  of  haimony  the  demands  of  the 
wealthy  and  poorer  classes.  The  ministry  had  in  fact  detemained 
to  Ttse  all  expressions  of  the  national  temper,  even  when  verging  npon 
breaches  of  the  Constitution,  to  forward  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  great  healing  measure  whioh  the  evils  of  the  times  demanded. 
The  struggle  thus  assumed  a  far  moxe  dignified  form  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  political  question.  In  its  first  stage  it  was  the  people,  as 
usual  with  aristocratic  leaders,  who  demanded  and  insisted  upon 
(Iieir  will  being  heard  by  the  Lower  House.  When  that  House  had 
teen  reconstituted,  and  Viewime  iB.')ouisiAe\n  ftie  y^'^"'  tlaizus,  it 
.8  the  people  speaking  ty  ttie  '^cft'^  oi'JQKa  laiiiScto&suifflL-i  OawKa. 
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representatiyes,  supported  by  an  iiresistible  and  probably  unconBtitu- 
tional  action  from  without^  which  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  straggle 
with  the  aristocracy,  clinging  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  privileges. 
On  the  3rd  of  February,  when  the  Parliament  reassembled,  the 
intention  of  the  ministry  to  produce  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  in  both  Houses  was  made  known.  The  day  for  its  introduc- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  Ist  of  March.  The  interval  was  passed  in 
Parliament  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  budget  which,  betraying  as  it  clearly  did  a  tendency  towards 
the  policy  of  Huskisson  in  favour  of  the  manufacturing  industries, 
was  received  with  an  opposition  which  showed  the  temper  of  the 
House,  and  which  would  probably  under  ordinary  circumstances 
have  caused  the  fall  of  the  ministry.  But  it  was  understood  that  it 
was  upon  reform  and  upon  no  other  question  that  the  fate  of  the 
Government  depended.  Without  the  walls  of  Parliament  agitation 
was  vigorously  at  work.  Petition  after  petition  for  and  against  the 
approaching  measure  was  prepared^  and  the  whole  country  was  upon 
the  tiptoe  of  expectation  when  on  the  appointed  day  Lord  John 
Russell  made  his  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  Bill    .    _^     « 

R9e6pitioii  of 

Although  it  has  since  been  found  necessary  more  than  «h«  Befom  Bia 
once  to  enlarge  it,  at  the  time  the  completeness  of  the  *'*"*^^'  ^®^^- 
Bill  surprised  even  the  friends  of  Government,  while  it  seemed  to  its 
opponents  little  better  than  an  ill-timed  jest.  As  in  all  Bills  for  reform 
of  the  representation,  there  were  two  points  to  be  regarded :  in  the 
first  place,  to  secure  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  should  be 
really  representatives  and  not  nominees ;  in  the  second  place,  to  secure 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  franchise  that  they  should  as  far  as  practic- 
able represent  all  classes  of  the  nation.  On  the  first  of  these  points 
the  Bill  was  complete,  with  very  few  exceptions  rotten  boroughs 
Were  entirely  swept  away ;  it  is  on  the  second  point  that  subsequent 
legislation  has  been  found  necessary.  The  Bill  as  originally  pre- 
sented destroyed  at  once  sixty  rott^i  boroughs,  but  with  regard  to 
the  franchise  and  the  distribution  of  seats,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
it  showed  considerable  favour  to  the  counties,  that  is  to  the  landed 
interest  and  to  the  middle  classes,  excluding  entirely  the  artisan  class, 
which,  when  its  members  are  prosperous  and  possess  property,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  nation.  As 
Lord  John  Russell  read  the  list  of  disfranchised  boroughs,  he  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  ironical  cries  of  '^  Hear"  from, 
the  members  who  represented  them.  Thft  ^Oc^qXa  ^Ti^<^*&as5?.^ss«Ssss^ 
continued  for  seven  nights ;  the  chie£  obi^cXioxL  xsaj^^^s^  *^^5^^  *^^ 
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balAsee  of  the  CoustitntioD  would  be  ckanged  and  the  power  of  the 
HoQK  of  Lonia  diminished.  It  was,  hoverer,  passed  without  divi- 
don,  the  stmggle  being  defeired  to  the  eecond  leaditig.  Althoogh 
its  defidendes  were  obviona  enoagh  to  the  advanced  teformerB,  the 
'importance  of  Mcmiiig  the  <Bie  great  step  in  advance  which  it  pro- 
mised in  the  awiihilitfam  of  rotten  boroogha  eanaed  itg  general  accept- 
ance,(ind"The  BiUaod  nothing  bat  the  Bill"  became  the  watohwrad 
of  the  Liberal  partr  in  England.  There  was  considerable  distoi- 
banee,  as  was  to  be  expected,  thioughont  the  country,  and  in  antid- 
pation  of  a  strong  oppoaittcn  many  of  the  political  unions  came  to 
the  formal  determinUion  that,  if  necceaaij,  they  would  refrain  &om 
paying  taxes,  and  wonld  even  maich  to  London ;  they  isBaed  liala 
showing  the  numbeia  on  which  they  conld  count,  and  it  began  to 
be  plain  that,  if  constitutional  means  (ailed,  the  Bill  would  be  earned 
bv  tmconstitntional  pressuK. 

The  second  reading  at  length  came  on,  and  in  the  fuilert  Hoose 
n*  ■KDsi  e*ei  known,  603  menibera  being  present,  the  ministrv 
2^Sm"  •ecired  a  majority  of  one.  Precedent  would  have  de- 
MKcku-  manded  their  teaignatiDn,  bat  regarding  themselves  as 

chuged  with  a  great  national  duty  they  kept  their  places,  and  all 
England  illuminated  at  the  news.  The  next  process  was  to  pass  the 
Bill  throngh  Committee,  and  there  the  weakness  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  at  once  disclosed  itaell  They  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
eight  on  a  clanae  for  reducing  the  whole  number  of  members,  and 
three  days  afterwards  the  House  refused  to  go  into  a  question  of 
supply.  The  ministry,  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  criaiB  le- 
gaided  this,  not  without  some  eia^eration,  as  a  refusal  of  snppliea, 
and  declared  that  they  could  do  nothing  but  resign ;  but  the  King, 
as  yet  true  to  them,  refused  their  resignation,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  a  very  strong  wish  not  to  dissolve  the  House.  As  the 
Parliament  was  now  in  its  first  session,  this  wish  of  the  King  was  by 
no  means  unnatural,  yet  only  by  a  dissolution  could  the  ministers 
and  the  Reform  Bill  be  saved.  They  themselves  subsequently 
declared  their  belief  that  this  was  the  real  crisis  of  the  question. 
The  Opposition  also  felt  the  importance  of  the  moment,  and  throngh 
their  leader,  Lord  WhamecUffe,  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  remon- 
strating against  the  intended  dissolution.  What  the  a^umenta  of 
Di_>iiitdDiioi  '''*  ministry  had  been  unable  to  effect  was  done  at  once 
uiivruiiamii  by  this  ill-judged  piece  of  violence,  which  the  King  con- 
Aprii »»  aideted  an  altact  u^ii.  \ia  ¥TCTsji,B!dxe,    He   imme- 

itcly*  declared  his  detenrnM-tioti  Ui  4:\?*oVie  ■Oq»  "a.sixB»,    "■^^^ 
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scene  of  exdtemeiit  in  the  Lords  has  laiely  been  equalled  when 
he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  and  demanded  the  presence  of 
the  Commons.  An  equally  tumultuous  scene  had  been  going 
forward  in  the  Lower  House,  the  Speaker  had  himself  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  hearing.  At  the  summons  of  the  Usher  of 
the  Black  Eod,  the  Commons  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  were  at  once  told  by  the  King,  in  an  unusually 
cheerful  and  firm  tone,  that  he  had  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  proroguing  them,  with  a  view  to  immediate  dissolution,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  his  people  on  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation. 

The  dissolution  thus  taking  place  in  the  midst  of  the  violent  and 
strongly-organized  agitation    of  the  nation,  virtually  secured  the 
passing  of  the  Bill^  although  a  long  and  dangerous  period  of  contest 
had  yet  to  be  passed.    That  the  mob  should  break  out  here  and 
there  in  riots  was  inevitable ;  but  it  was  the  firm  and  determined 
attitude,  not  of  the  rioters,  but  of  the  great  body  of  intelligent  non- 
electors,  which  really  influenced  the  elections.     In  all  directions 
reformers  were  successful.    Six  county  members  only  were  opposed 
to  the  Bill,  and  when  in  July  the  second  reading  came  on,  the 
ministers  found  themselves  in  a  majority  of  136.    Manifestly  out- 
numbered, the  opponents  to  the  measure  had  recourse  to  an  irritating 
form  of  warfare.    Every  single  detail  was  fought  over  in  Committee. 
There  was  a  hope  that,  as  the  summer  went  on,  the  patience  of 
members  would  be  tired  out,  that  the  session  must  either  be  termi- 
nated or  an  accidental  victory  be  snatched  from  the  Government    So 
weary  was  the  nation  of  the  lengthened  delay,  that  the  political 
unions  held  a  meeting  to  settle  how  much  longer  they  would  wait, 
but  the  question  was  too  important  to  allow  of  any  laxity  on  the  part 
of  its  supporters,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  the  report  ^^^^m 
of  the  Committee  was  brought  up.    On  the  21st,  after  intheoommom. 
another  debate  of  three  nights,  the  Bill  passed  the  Com-   "*^  **• 
mons  by  a  majority  of  109.    Its  fate  now  rested  with  the  Peers,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  showing  how  they  meant  to  deal  me  sm 
with  it    On  the  first  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  STiSi? 
majority  of  forty-olie.    The  opponents  of  the  measure  <>«*•  8. 
fondly  hoped  that  its  fate  and  that  of  the  administration  were  now 
sealed,  but  the  Lords  had  not  yet  secured  a  victory.    Indignant  at 
the  rejection  of  their  Bill,  the  Commons  at  once  passed  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  ministry,  and  all  fear  of  thi^ix  T^<^5Ck3biGL<stv^^9^*Qssos> 
removed 
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r  But  tliB  indigHQtion  of  the  Coiuiuodb  was  nothing  to  that  of  the 
I  *„^,,„,  people  at  large,  who  saw  the  measure  from,  which  they 
ItJlstiiBih*  hoped  BO  much  snatched  from  theia  hy  the  votes  of  a 
few  wealthy  and  important  men,  who  in  no  Bense  repre- 
sented thera,  and  whose  opposition  bore  in  the  popular  eye  all  the 
appearance  of  a  seltish  stni^lo  for  an.  eicliisive  and  injurions 
privilege.  Again  the  disorderly  moba  ol  London  and  other  targe 
towns  hroke  out  into  riots,  but  the  number  of  riotera  was  usually  few, 
and  many  of  them  were  known  as  belonging  to  the  regular  criminal 
and  ruffianly  cla^.  Of  these  riots  the  mt^t  important  was  that 
which  occnrred  in  Bristol  on  the  29th  of  October.  The  occasion  waa 
the  public  entry  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a  hitter  opponent  of  reform, 
into  the  city,  of  which  he  was  recorder.  It  ailbrded  anotbec  instance 
of  the  mismanagement  of  the  local  magistracy.  A  mob,  which  seems 
never  to  have  reached  a  thonaand  in  number,  took  poasesaion  of  the 
town  for  two  days,  broke  into  the  manaion-bonBe,  and  got  drunk  in 
the  cellars,  and  then,  undisturbed,  and  after  giving  full  notice  of  theit 
intention,  act  Are  to  Qneen'a  Square,  and  bnmt  two  aides  of  it  to  the 
ground.  The  military  had  been  in  the  town  all  day;  at  length  ti>ey 
proceeded  to  act,  and  re-BEtablished  order  with  little  difficulty,  though 
with  Bome  loss  of  life.  Their  commander  waa  Colonel  Brereton,  Tim 
mayor  and  magistratea  had  weakly  given  him  but  a  general  autbority 
to  act  on  his  discretion,  willing  no  doubt  to  shift  the  respoiieibility 
to  his  shoulders,  A  man  of  kind  heart,  he  had  shrunk  iioin  actdng 
without  more  distinct  authority;  he  had  tried  bis  best  to  calm  the 
crowd  by  friendly  means,  which  only  increased  their  confidence  and 
encouraged  them  with  hopes  of  impunity.  He  was  tried  by  court 
martial,  and,  unable  to  face  the  prospect  of  a  slnr  on  his  professional 
character,  committed  suicide.  Bnt  far  more  important  than  these 
^^^^  riots  was  the  constantly  increasing  vigour  shown  by 

uttoBditha  the  organized  unions.  Hitherto  left  untouched  by 
paiiuui  vdeiu.  ^^^  Government,  they  now  proceeded  to  measures  which 
clearly  brought  them  under  the  action  of  the  law.  The  London 
Radicals  held  a  great  meeting  on  the  3lBt  of  October  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  presided  over  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  when  a  National 
Union  was  established.  Intended  to  draw  together  the  vafioae  unions 
of  the  country,  and  to  form  a  central  directory  of  delegates.  Before 
the  meeting  separated,  it  waa  plain  that  some  of  its  members  were 
ready  to  go  much  further  than  the  unions  bad  yet  gone,  and  the 
Metropolitan  "Union  aummottei  &  mtftftn^lOT  Vaa  1th  o£  November, 
d  issued  a  piogKanme  aemanamft'SQft  iJoiSiteo.  ^1  ^  Viaj^toatri 
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privileges  and  distinctions  of  rank.  On  this  occasion  the  Govem- 
ment  acted  quickly  and  wisely.  Lord  Melbourne  received  a 
deputation  of  the  Union,  and  persuaded  them  to  postpone  their  meet- 
ing, and  shortly  afterwardS|  on  the  22nd  of  November,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  the  suppression  of  such  political  clubs. 

This  proclamation  is  believed  to  have  been  put  forward  at  the 
instigation  of  the  King,  who  had  been  much  frightened   oppositioii  of 
by  the  riots  at  Bristol,  and  was  constantly  worked  upon  *^*  ^*^- 
by  the  ladies  of  the  [Court,  who  were  strong  anti-reformers.    His 
support  could  be  no  longer  relied  on  by  the  ministry,  and  at  this 
tune  his  help  was  more  especially  necessary,  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon 
men's  minds  that  nothing  short  of  a  large  creation  of  Peers  could 
overwhelm  the  obstinate  majority  of  the  Upper  House,  and  secure 
the  passage  of  the  Bill.   As  the  last  Bill  had  been  rejected,  before  the 
fight  in  the  Upper  House  could  be  recommenced  the  whole  work 
had  to  be  gone  through  again  in  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  not 
long  delayed  there.    Brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell  ^im  biu  pauei 
on  the  12th  of  December,  it  finally  passed  the  Commons  <«  *>»•  »•««* 
by  a  majority  of  116  on  the  23rd  of  March.    On  the  the  Lords. 
14th  of  April  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  ^""^  ^^  ^'^' 
took  place,  and  it  became  apparent  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
Peers  had  taken  fiight  at  the  threatened  increase  to  their  numbers, 
and  had  begun  to  recognize  the  danger  of  their  obstructive  policy ; 
the  ministry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  majority  of  nine. 

The  7th  of  May,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill.  The  holidays  were  well  used  ,^-^,^^100, 
by  the  reformers  outside  Parliament.  Monster  meet-  during  the 
ings  were  everywhere  held,  and  the  Political  Union  of  "***** 
Birmingham,  which  held  the  .first  rank  among  the  popular  organiza- 
tions, appointed  a  great  meeting  of  all  the  unions  of  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Staflfoid  for  the  same  day  as  the  opening  of 
Parliament.  The  recess  was  not  less  eagerly  employed  by  the  anti- 
reformers  ;  his  Tory  friends,  his  courtiers,  his  wife,  and  his  sisters, 
worked  upon  the  King's  mind ;  he  was  persuaded  to  refuse  the 
creation  of  Peers,  and  to  try  once  more  what  coercion  could  do  in 
suppressing  the  national  ferment ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
applied  to,  and  orders  to  keep  the  troops  in  readiness  were  sent  to 
various  parts  of  England,  especially  to  Birmingham.  Thus,  when 
the  day  arrived,  while  150,000  men  assembled  at  Newhall  Hill  in 
Birmingham  were  swearing  witii  bare  heads  and  raised  hands,  <'  WitK 
unbroken  faith,  through  every  peril  and  igra;3t\.\QTL,'^<i.  V^^fe  ^^e^^^NR 
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tiursolvea  and  our  children  to  onr  couiilrj'a  caiLse,"  Lord  LyndkarBt, 
ThiBUiHiKUd   '^''"*  '^'^  ^^^  most  active  in  organizing  the   present 
In  uu  L4C4&       oppogition,  hud  csntiiT'ed  to  secure  a  majority  of  thirt;- 
''  five  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  b  motion  poetponing  tha 

di»&anchiiiiiig  clsuBes  of  the  SilL 

The  antagonistic  forces  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  final  issue,  from 
Thtmiauttrrt-  ^luch  there  was  no  escape  except  bj  the  creation  of 
""^iSr^*  ^**™'  *  nieaaure  aa  repngnant  to  the  ariatocratic  feeling 
nua  M  (us  of  Lord  Orey  aa  to  the  King.  The  Prime  Minister, 
imbiiiiiT.  however,  explaining  the  Bituation,  demanded  of  the 
King  the  one  neceesajj  step.  He  waa  refused,  and  resigned.  His 
resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sent  for 
to  attempt  to  form  a  Conaervatire  miniatr;.  At  the  saiae  time 
thiiiga  tmd  gone  too  far  for  complete  repreauon,  and  the  Duke  was 
ineiiucted  to  form  a  niiniatiy  which  would  introduce  lome  extensive 
measure  of  reform.  Tbe  news  of  the  fall  of  the  miniatry  was  received 
in  fierce  anger  by  the  whole  people.  The  papers  came  out  in  mourn- 
ing. The  National  Union  decreed  that  whoever  ahould  advise  a 
diswlution  waa  a  public  enemy.  Petitions  praying  that  no  supphes 
ahould  be  granted  till  the  Bill  waa  passed  were  signed  in  a  few  houre 
by  many  thonsands  of  people,  and  sent  to  London,  where  the}-  were 
joyfnlly  receivtid  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  Birmingham 
Union  made  preparations  to  march  to  London  200,000  strong,  and 
encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath.  Two  insurmountable  difficulties  met 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  prevented  the  inevitable  ruin  irluch 
must  have  followed  hie  success.  It  became  clear  to  liim  that  the 
niilitary  could  not  be  trusted,  that  repieeaion  by  force  waa  out  of  the 
question,  and  he  could  find  no  Conservatives  sufficiently  coarageoos 
oiaaiauttT  ^  J**"*  ^^^  ^  *^  jninistry.  The  King  waa  obliged 
ritunutDoBci,   again  to  have  recoiuse  to  his  former  ministers.     It  was 

^  plain  to  the  Lords  that  further  opposition  was  useless, 

and  would  lead  only  to  a  public  proof  of  the  jiowerlessnesa  of  their 
resistance  by  the  creation  of  new  Peers.  They  therefore  wisely 
niiGmsuMi  '^'^^icd  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  King  himself, 
Id  oa  LDfdi.  begging  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  Welling- 
juu  t  ^^  ^^j.  j.|jg  House,  and  waa  followed  by  about  a  handred 

other  Peers ;  the  Bishops  in  a  body  withdrew  their  oppositioo,  and 
the  Bill  was  finally  carried  by  a  conaiderablo  majority. 

e  as  passed  was  not  and  could  not  be  final,  but  it 
was  ft  wide,  eoin.^feb.entAve  and  judicious  beginning. 
The   cViief   e-ni   o5  Oac   ■»^Te?«,iii2.'a<m.  ^isA  ^sau   the 
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existence  of  nomination  and  rotten  boroughs ;  of  these  56,  having 
less  than  2000  inhabitants,  were  disfranchised,  and  111  seats  left 
vacant  Thirty  boroughs,  with  less  than  4000  inhabitants,  were  each 
deprived  of  one  member ;  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Eegis  lost  two. 
There  were  thus  143  seats  to  dispose  of.  Of  these  65  went  to  the 
counties,  an  arrangement  which  showed  the  still  unbroken  power  of 
the  landed  aristocracy,  twenty-two  large  towns  received  the  right  of 
returning  two  members,  and  21  the  right  of  returning  one.  The 
remaining  13  were  left  for  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  second  evil 
was  the  very  irregular  and  restricted  franchise.  In  some  towns  the 
freemen  alone  elected ;  in  others  the  suffrage  was  almost  universal ; 
the  whole  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  was  very  smalL  A  uniform 
£)S^  household  franchise  was  now  established  in  boroughs,  but,  as  a 
concession  to  the  rights  of  vested  interests,  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  who  resided  within  the  borough,  and  who  had  been  created 
before  1831,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  votes.  In  the  counties 
copyholders  and  leaseholders  were  added  to  the  constituencies,  and  by 
A  clause  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos,  and  carried  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of  £50  were 
also  enfranchised.  In  this  point  again  the  landed  interest  showed  its 
power,  as  such  tenants  were  only  too  liable  to  be  influenced  by  their 
landlords.  At  the  same  time,  to  decrease  the  disorders  and  expenses 
of  elections,  the  duration  of  the  poll  was  shortened*  The  period  of 
fifteen  days  during  which  in  county  elections  votes  could  be  taken 
was  restricted  to  two  in  England  and  to  five  in  Ireland.  Along  with 
the  English  Bill,  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  also 
produced  and  passed.  In  Scotland  the  representation  had  been  far 
more  imperfect  than  in  England ;  it  was  now  wholly  remodelled. 
The  county  franchise  was  given  to  all  owners  of  property,  and  long 
leaseholders  of  the  value  of  £10  a  year,  and  even  to  tenants  for 
shorter  periods  paying  a  rent  of  £50 ;  in  the  burghs  the  same  £10 
franchise  was  established  as  in  England.  The  number  of  burgh 
representatives  was  changed  from  fifteen  to  twenty-three.  The  number 
of  county  members  remained  the  same  as  before,  but  with  some 
slight  difference  in  distribution.  To  Ireland  four  additional  boroughs 
were  allowed,  the  counties  there  remained  the  same.  But  consider- 
able discontent  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  £10  freehold 
franchise  in  the  counties,  which  very  much  restricted  the  number  of 
the  electors,  from  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  till  quite  lately 
a  40b.  qualification  only  was  required. 
ThuB  was  completed,  after  a  delay  ol  lieaTVj  «a.\ixa^^<i^'Wi^^ 
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years,  the  second  act  of  the  English  Berolution.  Incomplete  and  aoEto- 
crulic  in  its  character,  the  movement  of  1688  yet  eBtithliBhed  the  anpe- 
importuct  or  riority  of  Parliament  as  a  whole,  andita  predominance  over 
tiia  mHnn.  jjje  royal  power,  Prom  that  time  onwards  the  Government 
hod  been  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  from  whichever  of  the 
political  parties  the  members  of  the  adminiEtration  had  lieen  drawn. 
The  attempt  of  George  III.  to  re-establiah  the  power  of  the  Crown 
had  been  attended  with  some  succeas  ax  long  as  it  was  supported  by 
the  good  wiahes  of  the  people.  Events  hod  allied  him  with  a  party 
bont  on  the  repression  of  all  popular  movemenfa  and  of  all  coastitn' 
tional  growth,  Submiesive  during  the  war,  the  people  on  the  return 
of  peace  had  been  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  injury  under  which 
they  suffered  by  their  eiclusion  from  all  share  in  the  Qovemment. 
Events  in  France  had  brought  their  dia^iontent  to  a  climax,  and  they 
had  now  at  length  gained  poasession  of  that  part  of  the  Legislature 
which  had  long  pretended  lalBely  to  represent  them. 

Biit  although  the  change  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  at  first  sight 
bbodiciiDs  sf  appears  to  have  been  political,  it  was  in  fact  sociaL  It 
^^''^  was  the  introduction  of  a  wholly  new  class  of  society 
("WOT,  into  the  duties  of  Government.    The  aristocratic  claeeea, 

tt'liich  had  hitherto  Jmd  the  monopoly  of  power,  were  forced  to  admit 
to  on  equality  with  themselves  the  middle  class,  which  the  progress 
of  society,  and  the  wonderful  advance  of  material  improvement  during 
the  last  half  century,  had  raised  to  a  position  so  important  that  its 
claims  could  no  longer  be  withstood.  Its  victory  had  been  secured 
by  a  twofold  alliance.  On  the  one  hand  it  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  real  wants  of  the  classes  below  it,  and  of  the  social  ideas  vhich 
hod  been  caUed  into  existence  by  the  French  Revolution ;  it  had 
not  scrupled  to  employ  the  modem  arts  of  Station,  or  to  bring 
what  cannot  be  regard^  in  any  other  light  than  as  on  unconstitu- 
tional pressure  to  bear  upon  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand  it  had 
tvorked  conatitutionally  by  on  alliance  with  one  of  the  governing 
classes,  namely,  the  WlugB.  Long  exclusion  from  office  had  as  nana] 
made  this  party  alive  to  the  existence  of  abuses,  the  defensive  and 
obstructive  attitude  of  the  Tories  had  reawakened  its  desire  for  con- 
stitutional growth,  and  the  philosophy  and  writings  of  the  time, 
especially  those  of  Bentham  and  of  the  authora  of  the  Edintmirgh 
Review,  had  taken  considerable  hold  of  its  leading  members.  The 
Whig  Government  therefore,  with  complete  honeslj,  and  in  the 
midst  of  conaideiable  daiiftei  Mii  toSicaVt^,  *cceijted  the  alliance 
which  the  middle  clMsea  ott«i*4  ^^.,  mi4  Voa^>Misito\^  'rol'Hi.^X'a.  ^a^ 
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of  the  compact.  Now  that  the  great  Bill  was  passed,  it  remained  to 
be  seen  how  far  the  Whigs  were  willing  to  forego  their  old  aristo- 
cratic prejudices,  and  how  far  their  strength  would  allow  them  to 
oppose  the  pressure  of  the  extreme  BadicalS|  whose  alliance  they  had 
been  forced  to  accept  along  with  that  of  the  middle  class. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  anxiety  that  the  character  of  the  first  re- 
formed Parliament  was  watched.  There  was  a  general  ^^^  .  ^  ^ 
feeling  of  terror  throughout  England.  Timid  investors  the  effect  of 
began  to  seek  securities  for  their  money  in  America  or  *  «»*»»«•• 
Denmark.  There  was  a  constant  apprehension  of  a  coming  revolu* 
tion  which  might  resemble  that  in  France ;  a  feeling  which  was  not 
appeased  by  occasional  acts  of  violence  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  fierce  and  dangerous  asss^ult  by  the  London  mob  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself.  It  is  possible  that  in  any  other  country  such  a 
revolution  might  have  resulted ;  but  the  practical  character  of  the 
English  mind,  which  prevents  it  from  being  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sionate desire  for  ideal  benefits,  the  wide  diffusion  and  extremely 
strong  love  of  property,  the  firm  and  dignified  attitude  of  the  nobility, 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  really  active  part  of  the  Tory  party  accepted 
the  change  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  secured  tranq[uillity 
for  the  country  during  its  passage  through  the  dangerous  crisis.  It 
may  also  be  reckoned  as  no  small  advantage  to  the  cause  of  order, 
that  the  English  Badicals  found  themselves  thrown  into  the  company 
of  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  agitators ;  the  clamour  for  repeal,  the 
lawless  violence  which  showed  itseK  in  the  sister  island,  and  the  un- 
scrupulous character  of  the  demagogue  who  represented  it,  gave  a 
strength  and  unity  to  the  moderate  Whig  party  which  it  would  other- 
wise have  wanted.  At  the  same  time  the  twofold  connections  and 
interests  of  the  Government  could  not  but,  sooner  or  later,  prove  a 
cause  of  weakness.  Their  aristocratic  tendencies,  which  remained 
unabated,  prevented  them  from  throwing  themselves  heartily  into 
the  wishes  of  their  more  popular  supporters,  and  laid  them  open  to 
the  constant  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  Toryism.  Their 
dependence  on  the  popular  party  compelled  them  to  take  in  hand 
many  difficult  questions  for  the  solution  of  which  the  nation  was 
clamouring.  They  had  therefore  to  be  constantly  steering  a  middle 
course,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of  weakness  which  rapidly 
undermined  their  popularity,  while  the  two  tendencies  which  they 
represented,  affecting  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  in 
different  degrees,  speedily  led  to  a  division,  wn'ovi^  ^^xs^sjj^^^  ^V^ 
is  for  l^ese  reasons  that  the  work  of  \.\ie  ftraX.  TfclOTcafc^  ^^c^5jssassc& 
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great  oa  it  was,  laa  an  appearance  of  weakneea  aa  compared  witli 
the  buret  of  popular  reform  whiob.  might  have  been  eipected  after 
BO  great  a  change. 

When  Parliament  asaembled  it  appeared  that  the  Whiga  had 
oiuutoriii  on  the  whole  a  very  large  majorit; ;  but,  beaides  an 
SJ-ii^™!,"'  active  and  itnporta:it  body  of  Toriea  headed  by  Sir 
la.  M,  IMS.  Robert  Peel,  there  were  a  conaiderable  number  of 
Radicals,  of  whom  Hume  may  be  regarded  as  the  leader,  and  the 
Irish  members,  for  the  most  part  the  mere  nominees  and  puppets 
of  O'Connell,  from  whom  oppositioa  might  be  expected.  There  were 
changes  both  in  the  appearance  and  charactei  of  the  Houee  ;  the 
average  age  of  the  laembere  was  visibly  increased,  and  it  was  evident 
that  there  would  be  more  individual  opinion,  lesa  distinctly  party 
Toting,  and  a  greater  necessity  for  convincing  argument  to  eneure  a 
majority.  It  was  plain,  too,  that  with  much  lesa  of  oratory  there 
would  be  a  Cu'  greater  quantity  of  talking ;  and  as  the  Govemment, 
in  the  King's  speech,  promised  to  introduce  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant Bills,  it  was  found  necessary  greatly  to  lengthen  the  hours  of 
busineEB.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  were  no  lees  than  three  hundred 
new  members  in  the  Honae,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  reappoint  the 
old  Speaker,  Manners- Butt  on,  although  he  waa  a  Tory  in  politics,  a  step 
which  at  once  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  more  advanced  Liberals. 

The  queations  most  generally  occupying  men's  minds,  and  which  it 
CMtiaiqiuMaii  ™ght  be  Biipposed  would  at  once  become  prominent, 
isteHitiid.  ^gfg  tjig  disturbed  and  wretched  condition  of  the  poor, 
as  evidenced  by  the  late  riots  and  constant  rick-bnming  ;  the 
position  of  the  Church ;  slavery ;  and  the  national  relations  to  foreign 
conntries,  especially  Belgium  and  the  Peninsula ;  but,  before  all,  the 
conditian  of  Ireland,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  that  country. 

It  was  the  Irish  question  which  became  at  once  the  moat  impor- 
oonuum  at  tant,  and  which  ultimately  caused  the  fall  of  the  min- 
^•■•^  ietxy.    It  was  understood  that  some  measures  of  coercion 

would  be  necessary  to  reatore  tranquillity  in  that  country,  but  that 
they  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  measures  of  reform  and  reliet  As 
though  to  render  the  coming  Coercion  Bill  more  palatable,  Ziord 
Althorp,  on  the  lEth  of  February,  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Irish  Church,  Since  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  the  state 
o/ Jrdaud  had  been  becoming  constantly  worse.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing tie  Act  in  a  condliatory  B-piiiX,  O'Cowiell  had  used  it  as  a 
atepping-fltone  for  fmtlier  demaniB,  ami'feaa.  >»iilQSL-o&&.\ia  m!«s«.i«. 
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Agitation.  He  had  been  piosecuted  in  1831,  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
holding  illegal  assemblies,  but  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Whig 
Qovemment  he  had  escaped  witiiout  punishment.  His  present 
demand  was  repeal,  but  the  outrages  which  filled  Ireland  were  either 
agrarian  or  connected  with  the  tithes  ;  and  O'Connell  skilfolly  maa- 
aged,  while  by  his  agitation  he  continually  kept  up  the  discontent,  to 
keep  clear  himself  of  any  participation  in  the  violence  of  his  country- 
men. Of  course  the  repeal  of  the  Union  could  not  be  for  a  moment 
thought  of,  but  the  Gk)yemment  could  not  deny  that  the  position  of 
the  Irish  Church  and  the  collection  of  tithes  for  its  support  were 
real  grievances. 

In  a  country  of  which  the  population  was  somewhat  over  seven 
millions,  there  was  established  a  dominant  Protestant  Po^tioaoftiM 
Church,  the  members  of  which  numbered  853,000  only.  w«i»  church. 
It  had  a  staff  of  no  less  than  four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops, 
many  of  them  with  very  large  incomes,  and  a  body  of  clergy  sup- 
ported principally  by  titiies,  exacted  not  only  from  its  own  members, 
but  from  the  six  million  and  a  half  Catholics.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  tithe  was  paid  by  the  tenants,  and,  as  the  land  was 
infinitely  subdivided,  in  minute  sums  which  rendered  its  forcible 
exaction  most  irksome  and  ridiculous.  In  many  instances  a  man's 
tithe  was  a  farthing,  and  in  some  cases  not  more  than  seven  parts 
of  a  farthing.  So  vexatious  and  unjust  a  tax  was  certain  to  cause 
exasperation.  In  1831  the  collection  of  tithes  became  almost^impo^- 
sible ;  the  collectors  were  murdered,  the  police  who  came  to  their 
rescue  fired  upon,  cattle  driven  off  that  the  tithe  might  not  be  paid, 
and  the  clergy  were  consequently  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  plight 
that  some  of  them  were  actually  brought  to  the  veige  of  starvation. 
But  in  spite  of  the  glaring  anomaly  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  at 
all,  and  of  the  ill-feeling  and  violence  excited  by  the  exaction  of  the 
tithes,  neither  Lord  Qrey  nor  Mr.  Stanley,  his  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
could  bring  themselves  to  think  of  any  wide  measure  of  reform,  so 
great  was  their  dread  of  touching  property  or  vested  interests,  or  of 
in  any  way  injuring  the  Churdu  In  February  1832  committees 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system.  They  reported  that  the 
complete  extinction  of  tithes  by  a  commutation  or  charge  upon  the 
land  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  Irish  took  this  as  an  authoriza- 
tion of  their  proceedings ;  the  outrages  increased,  and  a  system  of 
terrorism  was  established,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  assassins  and  rioters  to  justice.  In  June  the  Gbvecs^xs^^^s:^ 
had  adopted  a  plan  which  in  iaict  msAft  T3wa.\X«t^  ^^stsfe.    ^^5D^ 
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authorized  the  advance  of  £60,000  to  the  Irish  clergy,  who  were  imahl« 
to  collect  their  tithea,  and  took  upon  themBelves  the  duty  of  coU«ct 
ing  former  arreare,  at  the  earae  lime  promiaing  that  the  tithe  com- 
mutation should  be  undertaken.  A  Bill  to  tliia  effect  was  paesed, 
rendering  commutation  ncMBsary  for  a  term  of  twanty-one  yeam 
Other  Bills  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  tithe  were  unfortn- 
nately  allowed  to  stand  over  to  the  neit  sesaiou.  But  Government 
had  now  made  itself  a  tithe  collector,  and  was  so  inefficient  in  that 
capacity  that  it  had  subsequently  to  allow  that  of  ^£104,000  due 
jCIS,000  only  had  been  levied,  and  that  with  aoine  lose  of  life. 

In  the  year  1833  a  new  arrangement  was  consequently  attempted. 
Uik  Ti[h»  The  whole  amoimt  of  arrears  for  the  last  three  yeare 
STMuti."  amounted  to  about  a  million.  This  bujq  the  Govero- 
ade.  u,  11^  ment  proposed  should  he  advanced  by  an  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  to  be  repaid  gradually  by  a  general  land  tax.  Aa  there 
seemed  only  too  much  probability  that  the  land  taK  would  be  refused 
with  as  great  determination  aa  the  tithes,  moat  people  regarded  liiB 
sum  as  a  mere  gift  to  the  Irish  clergy.  The  Government  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  pusB  the  Bill.  The  final  settlement  of  the  tithe  question 
waa  postponed  for  several  years  ;  meanwhile  the  violeitce  which 
attended  the  attempts  at  coUeiiting  the  tithea  were  the  chief  cause  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Coercion  BiU, 

But  the  tithes,  though  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbances, 
were  only  a  part  of  the  whole  Church  system ;  it  was  the  Church 
itgeK  which  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  evil,  and  in  the  measure 
,  j^^  for  the  relief  which  waa  to  accompany  the  Bill  for  the 
cmimi.  BUI.  represBion  of  disturbance,  the  ministers  addressed  them- 
itb.  IBM.  selves  to  lassen  the  more  glaring  defects  of  that  institu- 

tion ;  hut  at  the  same  time  they  were  as  little  disposed  to  injure  the 
Church  as  the  Tories  themselves,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
proposed  legislation  was  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  thought  that  while  the  lessening  of  the  hierarchy 
and  the  removal  of  some  of  the  anomalies  exhibited  by  the  Chnrch 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  Irish,  the  Church  would  itself  gain  strength 
by  the  proposed  changes.  Besides  the  payment  of  tithes,  a  church 
cesa,  for  the  support  of  the  buildings  and  expenses  of  the  servicea, 
was  paid  indiscriminately  by  members  of  all  religions,  but  managed 
by  Proteatant  vestries.  The  annates,  or  firstfruits  of  livings,  tad 
been  originally  employed  for  these  purposes,  hut  in  process  of  time 
bad  flJmost  disappeared  -,  euth  'Dft-aefiLea  aa  -wftw  adll  aubject  to  them 
were  to  benowfreed,  ttgr8Aufl.te4toiwB»Vi\»\Bii&TOaOTi'ia.^Tfvnjg^ 
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and  with  the  produce  the  Church  cess  was  to  be  extinguished.  This 
was  a  direct  boon  to  the  Catholics.  Another  common  complaint  was 
the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  bishoprics  and  the  Protestant 
population ;  it  was  now  proposed  to  destroy  ten  of  these  bishoprics^  or 
rather,  as  tiie  ministry  was  careful  to  explain,  not  to  destroy  but  to 
consolidate  them  with  those  which  remained.  The  incomes  of  some 
of  the  larger  bishoprics  were  also  curtaUed;  the  surplus  money 
thus  arising  was  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. Thus  far  there  was  not  much  objectionable  in  the  Bill, 
though  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen  of  England  disliked  the  de- 
struction of  so  many  sees.  But  there  was  a  further  measure,  which 
opened  the  door  to  grave  opposition.  It  was  proposed  to  change 
the  terms  on  which  church  lands  were  let  so  as  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  tenant  without  injuring  the  clergy.  The  tenant 
would  be  willing  to  pay  for  this  advantage,  and  the  sum  thus  gained 
was  calculated  at  between  two  and  three  millions.  This  money 
would,  as  the  mover  of  the  Bill  expressed  it,  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State.  This  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  act  of  confisca- 
tion, the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  taken  and  applied  to  pur- 
poses not  ecclesiasticaL  But  the  Irish  Secretary  had  as  strong  a  view 
as  the  Tories  of  the  sanctity  of  Church  property,  and  the  danger  of 
tampering  in  ever  so  small  a  way  with  the  rights  of  property.  It 
was  therefore  found  necessary  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  to  invent 
a  theory  to  secure  unanimity  in  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  argued  that  the 
sum  derived  from  the  change  of  tenure  did  not  exist  before,  but 
would  be  created  by  the  present  act  of  the  Legislature,  that  it  was 
therefore  not  Church  property  at  all,  and  might  be  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  the  State.  The  Bill  in  this  shape  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Althorp  on  the  12th  of  February.  It  at  once  appeared  open 
to  objections  on  two  sides.  While  O'Connell  and  the  Irish  scoffed 
at  the  relief,  which  consisted  only  in  removing  the  church  cess,  and 
the  English  Radicals  declared  that  instead  of  twelve  bishops  one 
was  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  the 
Tories,  refusing  to  recognize  the  delicate  line  between  Church  pro- 
perty and  money  gained  by  the  Legislature  fix>m  Church  property, 
raised  the  cry  that  it  was  but  a  first  step  in  confiscation,  and 
threatened  not  the  security  of  Church  property  only,  but  that  of 
all  other  property.  It  appeared  necessary  to  choose  between  the 
views  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of  critics,  and  in  spite  of  his 
own  views,  Lord  Althorp  consented  to  be  gjONeni^Vrj  ^Jas^^w^assc^^- 
taVe  element  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  mt^dxas? '^V'eX.^^s^  ^sfi^s^*^ 
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ippropriation  clause.  The  removal  of  this  clause,  which  contaioed 
the  only  important  principle  in  the  Bill,  the  right,  namely,  of  Pm- 
lisment  to  apply  Church  propeity  to  the  wanta  of  the  State,  rendered 
it  BO  like  a  Tory  measure,  that  with  the  aBaiatance  of  that  party  it 
poBBed  without  difficulty  in  hoth  Houbcb  (July  30). 

But  three  dayB  after  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Church  BiU  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  Grey  introduced  into  the  Honae  of 
Tki  aHniDn  Lords  its  complement,  the  Coercion  Bill.  Here  Sgfun 
■ui  intntiMd  the  absence  of  broad  liberality  in  the  miniBtry  wa* 
iuti*i'  apparent.    It  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  most 

""^  "■  absolute  government,  and  implied  a  distinct  determina- 

tion to  make  no  attempt  at  pacification  by  libeml  concessions.  It 
was  the  woik  of  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  Secretary,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  T%our,  but  without  much  sympathy  for  the  Iriah  char- 
acter, and,  as  his  subsequent  career  proved,  at  heart  a  Tory.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  out  a  case  for  the  BdL  A  narration  of  a 
few  of  the  crimes  which  had  of  late  filled  Ireland  with  horror  made 
it  evident  that  something  must  be  done.  In  the  province  of  Leinstet 
alone,  in  the  three  months  July,  August,  and  September,  there  had 
been  1279  crimes,  in  the  following  three  months  the  number  had 
risen  to  1646.  Diuing  the  year  the  catalogue  of  Irish  crimes  con- 
tained 172  homicides,  466  robberies,  668  burglaries,  464  acta  ot 
houghing  cattle,  2095  illegal  notices,  425  illegal  meetings,  7M 
malicious  injuries  to  property,  763  attacks  on  houses,  280  anona,  and 
3166  Berious  assaults :  in  all  upwards  of  9000  crimeB  connected  with 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Well  might  Mr.  MacanUy  say 
that  he  "  solemnly  declared  he  would  tathei  live  in  lihe  midst  of 
many  civil  wan  he  had  read  of  than  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  at  diii 
moment."  It  was  not  the  number  of  crimes  alone  which  rendered 
them  terrible ;  they  were  carried  on  upon  a  system  by  which  meh 
terror  had  been  excited  that  it  was  imposaible  to  pt  juries  to  convict 
even  after  the  clearest  proof,  oi  witneaeea  to  give  evidence  as  to  whit 
they  knew.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  teach- 
ing them,  in  public  meetings  and  in  assemblies  of  the  so-called  Aaaocia- 
tion  of  Tolnnt«ers,  to  t^ord  themselves  as  the  victints  of  every  fonn 
of  oppression.  To  meet  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  proposed  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  accordance  with  the 
Proclamation  Act  of  the  8tli  of  George  IV.,  1826,  power  to  euppcea 
every  meeting  or  association  which  he  regarded  as  dangerous  to  Uie 
jireserration.  of  peace,  nndei  'v^\fc^^  -aamQ  \t,  Tci^t  call  itael^  and 
ihrfier  to  dedaie  any  ^Btriti  to  'Wvo. «.  SotoiwA  ikx&fs~rii£,Sb.-mk 
ihea  to  be  regarded  as  a  pKHAaim**  ai^A*.-,  \^» 'aiiSSiftj«i».a«* 
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to  be  confined  to  their  houses  from  an  hour  after  sunset  till  suniisei 
the  right  of  meeting  and  petitioning  was  withdrawn  from  them 
without  leave  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  and  they  were  placed  under 
Aiartial  law.  The  Bill  further  gave  power  to  enter  houses  in  search 
of  arms,  forbade  the  distribution  of  seditious  papers,  and  suspended 
the  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  proclaimed  districts.  The  Bill  passed 
without  difficulty  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling.  In  the  Lower  House  it  was  introduced  on 
the  27th  of  February  by  Lord  Althorp,  who,  while  corroborating  the 
accounts  of  the  outrages  in  Lreland,  could  not  help  showing  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  extreme  severity  of  the  BUL  Not  so  Mr.  Stanley, 
who,  with  the  fiery  vehemence  which  characterized  him,  turned  upon 
O'Connell,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  bitter  invective, 
carrying  the  House  completely  with  him,  and  securing  the  passage  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  also  most  ably  supported  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel  and 
his  friends.  Its  effect  was  immediate  and  most  satisfiBkctory.  Within 
a  week  of  its  passage  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  who  had  returned  to  his 
office  on  Grey's  accession  to  the  ministry,  had  suppressed  the  Associa- 
tion of  Irish  Volunteers,  the  town  and  county  of  Kilkenny  were  then 
proclaimed,  but  so  effective  was  the  mere  dread  of  the  measure,  that 
it  was  never  found  necessary  to  hold  a  single  court-martial  in  the 
district,  and  within  two  months  there  was  a  decrease  of  two-thirds 
in  the  general  list  of  crimes.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  funds  showed  that 
the  moneyed  public  at  least  were  pleased  with  the  vigorous  measure. 
Mr.  Stanley's  share  in  the  Bill,  the  severity  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  and  the  personal  bitterness  between  ^^  ^  ^ 
himself  and  O'Connell,  rendered  his  further  tenure  of  the  ninirtry. 
office  of  Secretary  undesirable.    He  was  moved  to  the  ' 

Colonial  Office,  from  which  Lord  Gk)dench,  now  become  Earl  of  Ripon, 
withdrew  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal,  while  Lord  Durham,  who  had 
hitherto  held  that  office,  retired  from  the  ministry  (March  12).  Mr. 
Stanley  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  who  however 
only  held  the  office  for  two  months,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Littleton  (May).  The  withdrawal  of  Lord  Durham,  although 
attributed  and  partiy  due  to  ill-health,  was  probably  caused  prin« 
cipally  by  the  growing  divisions  in  the  Cabinet  The  Conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  severity  of  the  Irish  Act 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Lord  Durham's  advanced  liberalism. 
The  shortness  of  Hobhouse's  tenure  of  office  may  be  traced  to  some- 
what similar  causes,  or  at  least  to  the  decrease  of  the  -qcs^xiIs&s^  ^ 
Gbvemment  In  company  with  sevexal  o\^«x»  V<^  V^aA^  %^  *^£ife  ^a»^ 
electiona  pledged  himself  to  vote  iox  \.\ift  "te^geeX  ^1  ^^  Vw>ss»  ^ 
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wisdoir  tax.  In  April  the  Ciancellox  of  the  Excheqaer,  Lord  Althoip, 
bnH^lit  in  his  budget.  By  carefdl  economy,  the  abolition  d 
ainecuiee,  and  the  leductiMi  of  the  public  expenscB,  lie  n-as  able  w 
show  a  BOrplua  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  after  replacing  the 
deficit  of  the  fanner  jest.  This  surplus  he  intended  to  employ  in 
Tedndng some  taiea  which  he  regarded ^  paiticalarly  heavy,  enchsE 
thoae  on  soap,  on  marine  insurances,  and  aome  of  the  asseeaed  taies. 
But  he  impajtiallj  lefosed  to  lieten  either  to  the  outcry  of  the  bime 
for  the  abolition  of  the  hi>nse  and  window  tax,  or  to  the  clamoun  of 
the  Bgrictiltarists  against  the  molt  tax ;  he  r^arded  them  both  u 
neceesaiy  sourcea  of  revenue.  The  carelessness  of  Qovemment  anb- 
jected  it  to  s  temporary  defeat  on  a  subsequent  motion  for  the 
reduction  of  the  malt  tai  to  one  half.  Though  the  defeat  caused 
great  irritation  to  the  miniEtecs  it  was  speedily  retrieved.  A  motion 
againet  the  house  and  window  tax  was  also  brought  in  and  Lonl 
AJihorp,  in  oppofflng  it,  ai^ed  that  the  remoral  of  either  lai 
alone  would  be  an  uufur  admntege  to  one  or  other  of  the  riW 
interests,  and  that  the  lemoTol  of  both  was  impossible ;  he  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  reductioa  of  the  moll 
bx  and  the  repeal  of  the  house  tax  would  necessitate  a  geneiil 
property  and  income  tai,  and  a  change  in  our  financial  system.  As 
this  amendiaent  was  carried,  both,  the  taxes  were  retained  ■  but  the 
ministera  could  not  hut  feel  that  they  owed  their  succeaa  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  enemies,  and  the  popular  indignation  was  great.  Hob- 
hoase,  unable  to  vote  against  Government,  and  thus  to  redeem  his 
pledge,  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  both  his  place  niiit  oent  On 
appealing  a-.iin  to  his  (.■ois(i'i;,--i.t?  ,it  Wf-U'ii'.---:-  ■.-  ■■■  :;  r.-  .  -..,.\  fo 
Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans,  a  mora  advanced  Liberal,  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  cases  of  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  William  Brown  in 
the  Tower  Hamtets  and  Southwart  A  great  indignation  meeting 
attended  with  some  violence,  waa  held  near  Coldbath  Fields,  and 
several  great  towns  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect,  that  the  ministeis, 
by  violating  the  constitution  of  Ireland,  refusing  to  inquire  into  the 
public  distress,  continuing  the  house  and  window  tax,  and  by  foreing 
the  whole  malt  tax,  already  once  repealed,  upon  the  mttion,  bad 
betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Thus  in  all  directions  the  power  of  the  Government  wae  decreasing ; 

»^^TT-  -        thsy  ^^^  divided   among  themselves,  and   gradually 

tfeiatiriiBT.      losing  the  popularity  of  the  country.     Yet  they  were 

«tiU  able  to  carry  out  uuccesfeii?  ««qb  ol  ft-e  4^ti«  they  had  mA 

Oiuelyes  to  perform;  \«!oTe  >Ve  >.W  ^  -i*  «««^  S^  N-i. 
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renewed  the  Bank  charter,  settled  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  completed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

The  last  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter  had  been  in  1800;  since 
then  events  of  the  greatest  importance  with  regard  to  j^,^^  ^,  ^^ 
currency  and  credit  had  taken  place, — ^the  resumption  Bank  ciurter. 
of  cash  payments  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  great  '""' 
commercicd  crisis  of  1826  and  1826.  It  was  felt  that  the  system 
of  the  Bank  required  close  examination^  and  in  May  1832  a  very 
influential  committee  had  been  appointed  to  examine  it  preparatory 
to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  which  came  to  an  end  in  August 
1833.  Upon  the  information  gained  by  this  committee  the  ministerial 
propositions  were  based.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  ^lear  that  a  single 
bank  of  issue  was  better  than  several  competing  banks.  The  Bank 
was  therefore  to  retain  its  monopoly.  The  principle  of  the  Directors, 
that  a  third  of  the  value  of  their  obligations  should  be  kept  in  hand 
in  specie,  was  considered  sound ;  but  that  the  public  might  in  future 
have  control  of  the  issue  of  notes,  the  Bank  was  required  to  publish 
a  weekly  account  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  a  quarterly  average 
showing  its  general  condition.  No  other  bank  of  more  than  six 
partners,  within  sixty-flve  miles  of  London,  was  to  be  allowed  to  issue 
paper,  while  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  its  branches  were 
made  legal  tender,  except  at  the  bank  from  which  they  were  issued. 
It  was  hoped  by  this  means  that  country  banks,  being  able  to  meet 
their  demands  with  bank  notes,  would  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
making  large  and  rapid  demands  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  thus 
dangerously  lessening  the  supply  of  gold.  The  whole  sum  due  from 
the  Government  to  the  Bank,  and  from  which  that  institution  derived 
its  great  credit,  was  fourteen  millions.  This  was  regarded  a&  too 
much;  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  eleven  millions,  twenty-five  per  cent, 
being  at  once  repaid  to  the  Bank,  while  to  balance  its  advantages  the 
Bank  was  to  receive  ^£120,000  a  year  less  than  hitherto  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Debt.  On  these  terms  the  charter  was 
to  be  renewed  for  twenty-one  years,  but  with  an  option  allowed  to 
Government  for  breaking  it  off  on  a  year's  notice  after  eleven  years. 
The  two  points  which'  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  were  the 
terms  which  the  Government  had  made  with  the  Bank  and  the  com- 
pulsory currency  given  to  bank  notes.  On  the  first  of  these  points  it 
seemed  almost  unanimously  felt  that  the  Bank  had  made  too  good 
a  bargain;  on  the  second  it  was  hastily  urged  by  many  that  it  was 
a  partial  resumption  of  the  inconvertible  currency  •  \^'sr^a  ^^ 
without  much  dijfficnlty  that  this  was  tlo\.  \Xia  caa*i,^%^^^«sS» 


mmm  ivilijam  ir.  (igse  I 

Ai^adwlncBd  sbantdrto  mret  its  ii«h;Kfi^  jq  gi^;ha  I 
n«  Sir  Botot  nd  objected  to  &e  BmaoK.  XTtnrix^  lua  fear  lU  1 
ftwooU  caanadqn^lioaef  tiwp^er    ExpeneiMe  hae  pmnd 
tkat  due  Cmt  «m  gnmsdleai,  md  altbaqgfa  tbe  amngemente  wilb 

tli»TW.iV  l»*ii  iTlMUlMliilyh.  In.  ■— aim  imJJI^iJ^  fh^  pjfl  yj^      | 

■sd  wn  &  dininet  adrantiige.  i 

But,  if  it  had  been  thought  vdl  to  eontinae  Ibe  mmojxdj  of  tlte    ' 
awMiBt  It      greal  banking  corpoiatioB  in  Eo^nd,  the  whole  font 
ja»Ei^i^jit     jjj  ijj^  eommereial  feeling  of  the  time  eel  directly  agBinS 
**-  the  perpetuation  of  the  monopolj"  of  the  East  Indi« 

Gompan?.  The  necesmt^r  for  carporste  trading  had  diappeaied. 
The  reetrietions  it  laid  upon  free  trade  had  become  only  bo  masj 
obat^clea  in  the  waj  of  extended  oommeiee.  Aheadv,  in  1813,  iMi 
had  been  to  cleailf  felt  that  the  merchants  of  the  grsat  trading- 
centre*,  laverpool,  Olaagow,  Paisley,  and  Manchester,  had  succeeded 
in  procnmig  the  admianon  of  tnders  to  the  temtories  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  Indis  generally,  bat  the  corporation  still  retained  the 
trade  with  Chin*.  The  accounts  of  the  (^impany  after  thia  renewal 
of  its  charter  rendered  it  plain  thst  it  could  not  compete  with  priTste 
metthantK  It  aeemed  clear  that  in  China,  as  in  ladia,  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  monopoly  would  ertend  commerce.  It  iraa  therefore 
determined  to  destroy  the  Company  as  a  commercial  body,  allowing 
it  to  keep  its  territorial  poeition.  After  April  1834  its  commemal 
property  was  to  be  sold  It  was,  however,  to  retain  the  government 
of  India,  and  to  receive  for  forty  years  an  annuity  from  the  Indian 
revenue  of  ^630,000,  at  the  close  of  which  period  Parliament  might 
redeem  it  by  the  payment  of  /12,000,000.  It  was  farther  arranged 
that  aU  restrictions  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of  Etiropeana  in  the 
East  should  be  removed,  that  natives  and  EuTopeans  should  have 
eqtwl  opporttmities  of  employment  and  office,  and  should  be  nndei 
one  law.  The  Bill  was  vehemently  opposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
hut  was  carried  by  laige  majorities,  and  proved  to  be  the  meaos  of 
opening,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  free  trade,  an  enormous 
market  for  English  commerce,  so  that  in  ten  years  the  Chinese  trade 
had  doubled,  and  British  eqiorts  to  India  and  Ceylon  had  increased 
ftom  two  to  six  millions. 

But  the  most  important  measuie  of  the  session  was  the  Bill  which 

,„.,^     „      was  passed  on  the  30th  of  August  for  the  emancipation 

MOuiinH.      of  the  slaves.    The  abolitionists  had  been  snccenfol  in 

*"*  1807  itt  pattinj  aii  etii  to  ftia  ^toSib  im.  tUves,  but 

on^h  mited  in  valua  ftn4\eRseiiel\tiTiwBft«i,\>^  Ta»«Qa  <S.  ^ms.'ii^^q^ 
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and  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  race  the  supply  of  human  cattle 
had  been  kept  up  and  slavery  had  continued.  The  Resolutions  of 
1823  had  aimed  at  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  at  alleviat- 
ing its  worst  horrors,  and  raising  the  slaves  to  a  fitting  condition  to 
receive  freedom ;  but  they  had  practically  been  inoperative :  not 
only  had  they  been  continually  thwarted  by  the  am/max  ^t 
planters,  but  the  discovery  that  they  had  rights,  and  wtrt^^T 
that  those  rights  were  acknowledged,  caused  a  very  uuds. 
natural  uneasiness  among  the  slaves,  and  had  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  planters  laboured.  Their  position  was 
constantly  becoming  worse.  Injudicious  protection  had  been 
afforded  to  sugar,  their  chief  production.  Enormous  duties  had  been 
laid  on  it,  with  a  preference  always  to  the  West  Indian  and  slave- 
grown  article.  During  the  war  the  monopoly  of  production  had 
fallen  chiefly  into  their  hands.  They  had  been  able  to  make  enor- 
mous profits.  As  a  consequence,  just  as  in  the  ease  of  com  in 
England,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion.  Plantations  were  temporarily  occupied  only 
to  be  exhausted  or  sold  at  a  heavy  loss,  and  fteish  land  taken  in.  In 
the  midst  of  this  false  prosperity,  a  wasteM  expenditure  and  a  total 
want  of  economy,  the  natural  consequences  of  easQy-gotten  wealth, 
had  become  prevalent ;  the  planters  as  a  body  had  become  deeply 
involved.  The  cessation  of  l^e  war  had  admitted  other  competitors 
to  the  market  The  commercial  crisis  in  England  had  seriously 
affected  the  planters'  credit,  and  just  as  the  greatest  efforts  would 
have  been  necessary  to  restore  them  at  all  to  their  old  state  of  pros- 
perity, their  supply  of  slaves  was  diminished,  it  became  more 
difficult  to  work  their  exhausted  land,  and  the  Besolutions  of  1823, 
and  subsequent  orders  in  Coimcil,  made  the  employment  of  slave 
labour,  which  economists  had  long  known  to  be  really  an  extra- 
vagant form  of  labour,  more  and  more  difficult  These  evils  were 
naturally  attributed  to  the  abolitionists  in  England  and  to  the 
Government  which  had  even  partially  listened  to  them.  As  long 
as  the  unreformed  Parliament  existed,  the  West  Indian  interest  was 
very  strong  in  the  House,  and  the  planters,  who  believed  that  with 
some  help  from  England,  and  with  the  management  of  the  slaves 
left  in  their  own  hands,  tliey  might  yet  retrieve  their  position,  were 
not  without  hopes.  The  accession  of  the  Grey  ministry  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  them,  for  a  large  section  of  the  supporters  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  were  almost  as  anxious  for  the  abolition,  ol  ^^^srj  ^&  Vsl  'Qq^ 
jpBssage  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  it  waa  iTO^powaJtAft  ^iMk.  ^isassisfiGCI 


t„_.- 


Tcrfkeac  lif  die  ± 
m«M(ce,Lctd  GtEjermld  Oi 

vauot  £lO0//>'j.  vkbdhadbea.TDt2d&ct&«reIirfaf  tbeoloaiBS 
la  b«  ixned  to  ^£],0)IVHO  oa  aanvnt  a£  k  ble  dotraefin  bvii- 
eane.  Oa  the  S«k  of  Maf  Sr  Taw^  BtOtiK,  Oe  liHlar  <tf  Ik 
alwlitkiBiit*,  bmagLt  Um  BAttec  k^se  t&e  I^ntr  ^oobe,  wUk  tbt 
CbsHMxHciT  prtamtcd  a  g^xntic  pethitai,  fbQeni  \if  mmnr  a&fot, 
n  txwrmt  i4  tawaegMtioii;  &k  tbc  gieat  mm  wsb  nor  om, 
WRliingtoa'i  eS/xU  to  fonn  a  GoTenuaent  iaA  pnrvd  jatile,  and 
d)«  hfipt  lA  the  abriUtkniAB  weic  eonjeqiieiiUT  h^L  Bat,  Bomerbit 
*tfai^elf ,  Lord  Altfawp  could  not  be  indaoed  in  tlte  Low^  Hoiue 
Vt  ig7t  np  Caoniiig'i  idea  of  gradual  etnaaciftiM,  and  morred  and 
tunitd  ameDdme&ta  apon  Butcn's  motion  in  £»oni  of  the  cdd- 
tiiiEU&ee  of  the  policy  of  1823.  It  miut  be  Kntembered  that  the 
Il'mac  of  Commona  waa  itill  onKlomied,  and  that  the  gieat  fiiU  waa 
aU  ftt  aana\. 
Witii  tb«  change  in  ti»  ck»ra«*«  <A  liwi  "awat  *ii-  v^iJ«3JnaL 
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reaso^^  for  oppositioh  on  the  part  of  the  ministry  disappeared,  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  had  become  ,^  Emandpa- 
much  stronger.    They  therefore  now  undertook  the  ques-  tion  bui  pasBcd 
tion,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Colonial  ' 

Office  insured  the  success  of  the  measure.  It  was  not  wholly  satis- 
factory to  the  abolitionists.  It  still  bore  traces  of  the  lingering  wish 
for  gradual  emancipation.  All  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  all  children  of  six  years  of  age  and  under,  were 
declared  free,  but  the  rest  of  the  slaves  were  to  serve  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship ;  three-fourths  of  their  time  was  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  masters,  the  other  fourth  was 
their  own,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages.  The  complete 
failure  of  the  Resolutibns  of  1823  should  have  taught  the  Government 
the  impossibility  of  this  scheme.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
shortened  from  twelve  to  seven  years,  and  subsequently,  after  a  four 
years'  trial,  the  plan  was  given  up.  The  second  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  was  the  remuneration  of  the  planters  by  a  loan  of 
^15,000,000 ;  but  as  Parliament  regarded  this  as  much  too  small  a 
boon,it  was  subsequently  changed  for  the  enormous  gift  of  ^20,000,000. 
The  vastness  of  the  sum  was  held  by  many  as  totally  disproportionate 
to  the  loss  of  the  planters ;  by  others  it  was  thought  that,  as  slavery  was 
in  itself  contrary  to  all  right,  the  planters  deserved  no  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  what  they  should  never  have  possessed.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  was  thought  better  that  so  great  an  act  of  justice  should 
be  generously  completed,  and  the  great  sacrifice  was  willingly  made. 
Wilberforce,  the  father  of  the  movement,  lived  just  long  enough  to 
bless  God  that  the  object  of  his  life  had  been  reached  ;  he  heard  the 
success  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  29th  of  July. 

Of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  there  stiU  remained  the  all- 
important  one,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,   Weakness  of 
but  it  was  to  another  Prime  Minister  and  to  a  modified  ^^  ministry 
Cabinet  that  the  honour  of  the  introduction  of  the  new   parliament. 
Poor  Law  was   to  belong.      In  spite  of  their  large  ^•*-  *>  ^'^ 
majorities,  no  single  measure  of  the  Government  had  been  passed 
without  important  modifications,  no  scheme  had  been  introduced 
that  did  not  bear  upon  it  the  marks  of  compromise,  and  afford  a  dis- 
tinct proof  of  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  Cabinet  divided  against 
itself.    The  speech  from  the  throne  in  the  opening  of  the  year  1834 
did  not  give  any  hope  of  a  firmer  and  moTO  \xm\;^^CaQ"^^TKaiK^.  ^^2^sy& 
Dvike  of  Wellington  was  not  wrong  in  coin^\awim^^^*^^"^^^'^^' 

cov.  MO  jr.  S^"^ 
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ileftuite  promise  of  a  single  Gaverament  Bill,  that  the  fiireign  policv 
of  the  Cabinet  tad  not  prodncci  European  peace,  that  in  apite  o! 
its  majorities  the  Chiirch  policy  of  the  Oovernment  had  failed,  an^ 
that  it  bad  carefolly  avoided,  even,  while  vauntin;,'  the  encceaa  vrhicli 
had  attended  it,  to  state  whether  it  intended  the  Coercion  Bill  to  te 
renewed  ia  Ireland  or  not.  Nor  waa  it  doubted  that  he  was  uttemg 
the  opinionB  of  aome  at  least  of  the  Cabinet  itself  when  he  warned 
the  Lords  against  the  tendency  visible  in  Heveral  of  the  late  proweii- 
inga  of  the  Government  towards  tampering  with  property  and  the 
introduction  of  the  beginnings  of  the  policy  of  oonfiBcation. 

In  the  Lower  House  both  the  strength  and  weakneaa  of  the 
Government  were  shortly  to  be  displayed.  O'Connell,  who  had 
talked  no  long  about  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  had  thus  kept  up 
SajHUon  M  the  agitation  wliich  was  so  lucrative  to  himael^  was 
^S^^^tot  compelled  at  length  to  make  good  his  promisea  and  to 
It/Mrs.  introduce  a  aubstantive  motion  for  repeaL     A  length- 

ened debate  followed,  but  terminated  in  a  most  complete  viclotj' 
for  the  Government ;  the  division  showing  a  majority  of  485  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  exactly  contradicting  O'Connell's  motion. 
The  central  position  occupied  by  the  Oovernment  enabled  it,  -when  it 
occasionally  joined  heartily  with  one  side  or  the  other,  still  to  com- 
mand the  niiu3u  of  Commons,  but  when  qucBtiona  ai'Ose  of  a  mort 
doubtful  aoi  t  its  weakneaa  became  visible.  Measures  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  had  been  promised,  and  Mr.  Ward,  a  private  member, 
determined  to  bring  these  promiaes  to  a  teat,  byintrodTicing  a.  motion 
(May  27)  with  regard  to  the  diffioivlt  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
which  the  ministers  would  gladly  have  left  quiet.  Mr.  Ward'a  reso- 
lution stated  that  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  EBtabliahuient  of  Ireland 
msutHisi  much  exceeded  the  Bpirituul  wants  of  the  ProteKtant 
"""SSd™  populiition,  that  it  was  the  right  of  tlie  Stiite  and  of 
moiion  en  On  ParhamcBt  to  distribute  Church  property,  and  that  the 
iriih  ohiKii  temporal  posacasiona  of  the  Irigh  Church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  This  motion  put  the  GJovernment  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity; to  uphold  the  direct  negative  was  to  resign  ita  pretcnaiona 
to  be  the  party  of  progress ;  to  accept  it  waa  to  shock  some  of  ita 
moat  important  members.  The  ministers  detenuined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course,  and  appoint  a  commission  of  inqairy.  They  hoped 
thereby  to  induce  Mr.  Ward  to  withdraw  his  motion,  because  the 
question  was  already  in  Government  hands,  but  they  seemed  at 
the  eame  time  to  pleige  l'hen\aAvea  'tri  ajA  ia  accordance  with 
'^e  recommendationfl  ol  t\ic  tommiaaio-a.     tLxroti  -hv^  ss,^  ^jj^^. 
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promise,  Lord  Altliorp  went  to  the  Honse  to  meet  Mr.  Ward's 
motion.  But  the  seconder,  Mr.  Grote,  had  advanced  but  a  short 
way  in  the  speech  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
and  said,  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  debate  information  had 
been  brought  to  him  which  induced  him  to  b^  for  a  postponement. 
His  personal  influence  was  so  great  that  the  House  at  once  granted 
his  request.  The  news  he  had  received  was  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  Colonial  minister,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham,  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  regarded  any  interference  with  Beaigiiatioii  of 
Church  property  with  great  abhorrence.  They  were  ^'JJ^tiT* 
followed  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Postmaster-General,  minirtwa. 
and  by  Lord  Ripon,  Privy  Seal.  The  more  conservative  members  of 
the  Cabinet  had  thus  openly  retired  from  it.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Lord  Durham,  who  had  previously  left  it  upon  opposite 
grounds,  would  have  now  returned  to  office,  and  the  Government 
have  assumed  a  more  distinctly  radical  character.  He  was,  however, 
personally  obnoxious  to  such  members  of  the  party  of  Canning  as 
still  remained  in  office,  and  his  influence  was  dreaded  by  Lord  Grey, 
who,  though  he  continued  as  yet  to  hold  the  PremierEdiip  in  accor- 
dance with  the  generally  expressed  desire  of  the  Liberal  party, 
sympathized  at  heart  more  with  the  Tories  than  with  the  Radicals. 
He  expressed  his  feelings  in  his  answer  to  an  address  which  Lord 
Ebrington  got  up  intreating  him  to  retain  his  place.  ^'  In  pursuing," 
he  said,  "  a  course  of  salutary  improvement  I  feel  it  indispensable 
that  we  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  with  deliberation  and  caution ; 
and,  above  all,  that  we  should  not  be  urged  by  a  constant  and  active 
pressure  from  without  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures  the  necessity  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  proved,  and  which  are  not  strictly  regulated 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  settled  institutions  of  the  country  both  in 
Church  and  State.  On  no  other  principle  can  this  or  any  other  ad- 
ministration be  conducted  with  advantage  or  safety."  No  difficulty 
was  found  in  filling  the  vacant  places ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  debate  on  the  Union,  became  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  and  Lord  Auckland  succeeded  Sir  James  Graham. 

Under  Lord  Grey's  leadership  the  Gk)vemment  was  enabled  to 
continue  its  course,  because  it  was  recognized  at  the  time  DuncvitiM  of 
as  the  only  possible  Government ;  the  Conservative  feel-  ^•y'"  po^**«»«- 
ing  in  England  was  far  too  strong  to  allow  the  success  of  a  Radical 
Government  with  Durham  at  its  head.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
great  questions  of  the  day  it  was  impo«ai\Aft  \.o  ^Q\i^s2fc»  ^\$.^^^W3^ 
PeaJ  clearly  ondexBtood  this  pofiitioiL  oi  aSaisA.   "Qa  «»«  ^Ods^^^^ 
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Govemment  woulJ  liavc  no  hoi>e  of  permanence  if  it  rested  onlj 
on  the  support  of  the  extreme  raembere  of  the  party.  If  the  par^ 
van  ever  to  be  reconstituted  it  must  loyally  accept  the  chimges 
which  h&d  heen  made,  admit  witliiii  its  limits  the  more  conservative- 
minded  of  the  reformera,  and  take  its  stand  on  the  great  Conaervatiyo 
instincts  of  the  nation — the  love  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  dread 
of  any  attack  upon  property.  For  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Con- 
servative Government  the  time  had  ii<jt  yet  arrived,  and  the  present 
Government  of  compromise  was  therefore  allowed  to  continue,  Bnl 
the  difficulties  of  the  Premier,  firom  the  divergence  of  Me  opinions 
from  those  of  Ijis  coUeaRuea,  soon  hecame  overwheJming.  It  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the  Coercion  Bill  should  be  renewed 
or  not.  But  it  was  possihle  to  renew  it  in  a  softened  form,  and  to 
omit  the  most  ohjectionable  parts — ^the  euppresaion  of  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  cstahliahment  of  military  courts.  Such  a,  conise 
Bi^emed  advisable  to  Mr,  Littleton,  tlio  Chief  Secretary,  and  recom- 
mended itself  also  to  tlie  more  liberal  members  of  the  Government, 
Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Althorp,  The  mischievotiB  activity  of 
Lord  Brougham  led  him  to  suggest  to  tie  Lord  Lieutenant,  Loid 
Wellesley,  who  had  succeeded  Anglesey,  the  advieahility  of  ofSciaUj 
iidbnaing  (he  Goveniment  that  lie  could  do  witliout  these  stjincenL 
clauses.  Wellesley  had  already  expressed  himself  privately  to  the 
contrary  effect,  but  was  overpersaaded,  and  followed  the  advice 
of  Littleton  and  Brougham  in  his  ofGcial  despatches.  These 
contradictory  opinions  from  the  chief  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  very  embarrassing  to  Lord  Grey.  To  ntake  matters 
worse,  Littleton  had  attempted  a  personal  reconciliation  with 
O'Connell.  Lord  Althorp  had  known  and  approved  of  this  step, 
but  had  warned  Littleton  against  making  any  pledges.  The 
Secretary  unluckily  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  admis- 
sion that  neither  himself  nor  the  Lord  Lieutenant  nor  Lord  Althorp 
approved  of  the  renewal  of  the  obnoxious  clauses.  To  complete  his 
blunder,  he  did  not  inform  Lord  Althorp  what  he  had  done,  and 
trusted  to  a  promise  of  secresy  on  the  part  of  0'Coim.ell,  the  moat 
untrustworthy  of  men.  So  strong  was  Lord  Althorp's  opinion  on 
the  subject,  backed  as  he  believed  it  to  be  by  that  of  Wellesley  and 
of  Littleton,  that  after  being  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet,  he  in  fact 
tendered  his  resignation,  but  was  overruled  by  Lord  Grey. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  the  Premier  introduced  the  Bill  in  ita  fid! 

form,  asserting,  as  from  W  efleaVKs'B  -jra^ft  \*tK«  to  him  he  had  a 

It  to  assert,  that  it  -was  tcintaie™^»w»»«^  'oi  'iife^.f-^  "^issTOc&f 
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ment.    On  this,  O'Oonnell,  forgetful  of  his  promise,  disclosed  in  the 
Lower  House  his  conversation  with  Littleton,  which  „  .    « 

'  ResignAtion  of 

was  in  fact  a  direct  contradiction  of  Lord  Grey's  asser-  orey'i  ministry, 
tion^at  the  same  time  implicating  Lord  Althorp  in  the  ''"^^riss*. 
deception  played  upon  hinu  The  Government  seemed  convicted 
not  only  of  internal  division,  but  of  duplicity.  Lord  Grey  reiterated 
his  assertion  in  the  Upper  House  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Irish  Government  as  expressed  to  him,  while  Lord  Althorp  admitted 
that  he  disliked  the  clause,  and  that  Mr.  Littleton  was  justified  in 
telling  O'Oonnell  that  the  question  was  unsettled  at  the  time  of  their 
conversation.  The  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  was  thus  fully 
brought  out,  and  Lord  Althorp  was  made  to  appear  as  guilty  at  once 
of  having  held  out  false  hopes  to  (yConnell,  and  of  having  waived 
his  own  opinions  for  the  sake  of  retaining  office.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  alien  to  his  nature  than  this  charge,  especially  as,  far 
from  having  really  pledged  himself  to  O'Connell,  he  had  particularly 
warned  Littleton  against  committing  himself.  But  there  seemed  no 
way  of  escape  without  rendering  still  more  glaring  the  weakness  of  the 
administration.  On  this  ground,  Littleton's  offer  to  resign,  which  he 
felt  in  honour  bound  to  make,  was  rejected;  but,  when  in  theii 
eagerness  to  embarrass  Government  the  Opposition  moved  for  the 
production  of  the  private  letters  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Althorp,  in  dis- 
gust at  his  equivocal  position  and  at  the  attempted  introduction  into 
Parliament  of  matters  which  he  held  to  be  wholly  beyond  its 
jurisdiction,  determined  to  resign.  Lord  Grey,  by  no  means  wedded 
to  office,  and  feeling  that  Althorp's  personal  influence  was  the  main 
security  of  the  Government,  at  once  declared  the  administration  at 
an  end.  The  King  had  already  shown,  when  giving  an  answer  to  an 
address  from  the  Bishops,  a  strong  feeling  against  any  attack  upon 
the  property  of  the  Church.  This  known  division  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  advisers,  and  the  evident  weakness  of  the  Cabinet 
itself,  rendered  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  less  surprising  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  forming  a  distinctly  Tory  ministry,  the 
King  was  persuaded  by  Lord  Brougham  to  send  for  Lord 
Lord  Melbourne,  whom  he  instructed  to  give  effect  as  J^^*'" 
fax  as  possible  to  his  previously  expressed  wishes,  and  to  ^^  xe/ 
form  a  combined  ministry,  admitting  to  office  some  Tories  and  some 
of  those  who  had  left  office  on  Conservative  grounds.    The  attempt  was 
fruitless.    Peel  did  not  yet  see  his  desired  opportunity  ^^xsl^I^s^^^'^'scs^ 
the  ^p!Bdual  reaction  which  must  aiiseiTOTa^Yi^^nvBaXl^WXMrj  Oass»s^s3 
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U  tbe  mag 

.  w^iir      '-'    "r"  I-    fill  WiihwiMi-B  u. 

tfe  nxf7  Btd  to  Uri  H^ne. 

■aMir.  Tbe  ttmJwfJiM  «C  Hw  Caodia  BOl  <m  the  I8tk  oJ 
J^,  wiOMt   tike  itriigKt    rliii  fi,    iiiiini    a    aanfe^oi   ^ 

nditw,  «ditf  llM7h>d  *caUr  jicUeA  to  Ii^  ehmcNK  & 
BOl  «•  kwiiu  fMMd  via  sMn^pnlat  a  Ac  Ixadi.  is 
■ttnpt  m  Ae  SaA  c(  Jolj  igna  to  Ktlie  the  tithe  qacat» 
Aft^edrtiOfBithCTlbeiBtfidcBcyoC  Aeniu^ij;  thry  »n— J 
llw— iliii  tok  iMatai  m  ft< Lttww  TTqiwl  ^cm  «»  ■mi  imIw^ 
of  OOBBdl,  rto,  mitead  of  the  ]MpMnd  Ind  tx^  n^gtM 
the  iMMiJtote  p^toai£«f  Ike  tithc^  ^nrinidiej  fix^  per  «A, 
lijr  tke  InAxd.  Xb  qito  cf  Ukiir  di&d^  vUiA  n  ec^^ridr 
Aaa^  tixirKIl  thrt  ont  of  1«  eksn  111  had  to  Iw  laaanA, 
a,^^f,Dn  ^^^  prcice&Sed  *iti  it,  ba:  enfFcTed  >  heavy  defeii 
MMB— •-•  on  the  Kxoad  tiding  in  the  Lorfa.  Their  Chonh 
"**^  pi>lM7  wa«  iadeed  tbraa^umt  entinly  ineffectiTe,    The 

leeLi^  that  the  OorIi  wai  in  dxnga  had  begim  to  take  hold 
not  on];  of  th«  Lonh,  vha  Byitematieany  ledsted  innoTBtJon,  bat  of 
the  people  in  'Vr^™^-  The  ^i»ts  fd  the  Diaenteia,  excited  te 
JfUMmi  reli^ooi  eqosli^  ^  Hie  anecea  of  Iriih  agitation,  wen 
fenifl^  Theii  petitions  wetB  indeed  of  a  chancter  to  cauae  loae 
fear.  They  begged  for  the  ■epwatiDii  of  Charch  and  State,  fa  tlv 
adnarm  of  Buhopa  from  PuiiAment,  for  the  admicsum  of  IHesenten 
to  an  ihe  pdTil^ea  of  the  ttniveiBiti«L  On  Ihia  lac*  point «  Bill 
was  introdaced.  Largely  eigned  petitiona  were  sent  in  against  it 
by  the  nniTeisities.  All  the  leaders  of  the  Conseirotive,  or  paitiallj 
CoMerTative  party,  combined  to  oppose  it,  and  thongb  it  paa«d 
the  Lower  Honae  it  wm  rejected  in  the  Loria  (Ang.  !>.  In  the 
same  way  the  effort*  of  Government  to  leliere  Diaeentos  from 
the  Chnrch  rates,  and  from  the  Katrictions  laid  upon  the  rij^t 
"f  dijKtitiiig  ministeis  to  celebrate  mamage,  being  all  conc^fed 
/■/omaanich  point  of  W«,»ai*«>i^'^^*^  fonn  of  conceaaiona 
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themselves,  and  came  to  nothing.  The  plan  for  the  commutation  of 
the  English  tithes  met  with  the  same  fate.  It  was  indeed  a  period  of 
general  ecclesiastical  excitement ;  the  introduction  of  the  appropriation 
clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  had  closely  touched  the  feelings  of  English 
Churchmen ;  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  distinct  from  an  institution 
founded  by  and  connected  with  the  State  began  to  be  examined.  A 
party  in  Oxford  undertook  to  enlighten  the  nation  upon  the  character 
of  the  Church  in  a  series  of  tracts,  which  gained  for  the  authors  the 
title  of  Tractarians.  In  these  they  urged  with  great  force  all  the 
tenets  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  High  Church  party — ^the  doc- 
trine of  apostolic  succession,  the  sole  efficiency  of  the  sacraments,  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  Bible  as 
apart  from  the  explanations  of  Church  tradition.  Their  principles 
rapidly  spread.  At  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  party  lost  several 
of  its  chief  leaders  and  began  to  decline.  And  though  three  parties 
could  still  be  traced,  public  opinion  began  to  divide  itself  chiefly 
between  the  two  great  views  of  those  who  regarded  the  Church  as  an 
institution  independent  in  itself,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  secular 
interference,  and  those  Liberals  who,  attached  as  they  might  be  to  the 
Church  as  a  political  institution,  regarded  it  as  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  politics. 

But  if  their  liberal  Church  policy  was  doomed  to  fedlure,  the 
ministry  was  able  to  do  one  great  work  by  the  reform 
of  the  Poor  Law.    The  chief  effects  of  the  old  Poor  Poor  Law. 
Law  have  been  already  mentioned.    Its  lax  adminis-  ^"^  "**• 
tration,  the  power  of  relief  in  the  houses  of  the  paupers,  the  system 
of  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  and  the  distribution  of  relief  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children,  had  pauperized  the  agricultural 
poor,  had  withdrawn  the  chief  restraints  on  early  and  imprudent 
marriages,  hadf  fostered  immorality,  and  increased  the  amount  of  the 
poor  rate  till  it  seemed  as  though  England  would  bitiTt  beneath  the 
burden.    It  had  become  necessary  to  adopt  some  sounder  principles, 
even  although  they  had  the  appearance  of  harshness.    Nor  was  the 
Government  without  experience  by  which  to  guide  its  action.    Al- 
ready in  about  a  hundred  parishes  an  improved  administration  had 
been  tried,  and  in  every  instance  it  had  succeeded ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  certain  parishes  where  the  old  system  remained  in  vigour 
cultivation  had  been  actually  abandoned,  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes  having  to  support  their  poor,  there  was  every  risk  of  the 
plague  spreading  throughout  England    The  chief  ertoi^  ^sjk.^^  ^3s^ 
system  was  the  complete  confusion  "w\i\!&\i  eigaaXfe^  \i^\.Ns^«^  ^^rs^^s^ 
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and  panperirai,  between  the  IndiiBtrioua  poor  man  and  tlia  j 
pauperiMil  idler.  It  v^as  this  point  on  which  a  coinmiaaion  ismielb 
1632  chiefly  insisted.  The  Bill  based  on  their  report  -was  in  &ctl3lb 
more  than  a  recurrence  to  the  true  principles  enunciated  in  thefinrt 
general  Poor  Law  of  the  reign  ot  Eliialieth.  To  separate  theee  two 
claascn  it  was  nec«Hsary  that  ontdoor  leLicf  ebould  be  discontiaiied 
and  the  allowance  aystem  pnt  an  end  to.  Those  only  ^ 
really  in  want  were  to  receive  relief,  but  upon  conditions  which 
Bhould  render  it  certain  that  the  want  was  real.  In.  tbe  workhonse 
cTecy  able-bodied  mim  must  work ;  it  was  not  fair  that  the  indna- 
trioiis  ehonld  be  called  upon  to  support  an  increasing  race  of  paupers 
raised  in  the  workhouao,  hnabanda  and  wivea  must  therefore  he 
eeporated ;  for  the  sake  of  training  and  education,  cHldrea  must  be 
kept  &om  the  possible  contaminoition  of  the  adult  paupers  ;  and  as 
tbe  maintenance  of  tudiiitry  wsa  one  ot  the  chief  objects  of  the 
reform,  free  circulation  of  labour  and  the  removal  of  most  of  the 
reetrictions  of  tbe  old  law  oE  settlement  were  indiBpensable.  Thfl 
system  no  doubt  bad  a  very  Larah  appearance,  but  its  principlea 
couhl  Bcorcely  be  queetioned.  But  these  principles  were  in  feet 
nothing  naw ;  all  tiia  evils  to  be  rectified  bad  arisen  from  tbe  bad 
\;\v  in  which  eiicli  principles  had  been  carried  out.  The  iimcbinery 
tlieti  by  which  relief  ivas  to  be  adminiBtered  was  of  almost  more 
importance  than  the  principles  on  which  it  was  to  be  granted.  For 
ecoi  o  y  parishes  -were  formed  into  unions,  with  one  workbonse 
instead  of  soveial  The  method  of  collecting  the  rates  was  left  un- 
chaDr,  1  the  d  tr  1  ution  was  still  left  to  guardians  and  select 
vest  es  1  t  tl  8  local  management  was  placed  nnder  a  central 
board  con  t  n  of  three  commissioners,  with  assistants,  at  first 
twenty-one  dmi  n  ahed  subsequently  to  nine.  There  was  one  other 
point  which  bore  an  appearance  of  extreme  harshness,  was  much 
objected  to  at  tbe  time,  and  was  subsequently  changed ;  this  was  an 
attempt  to  check  immorality  by  throwing  the  charge  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  illegitimate  children  upon  the  mother.  This  appeared 
completely  to  shield  the  guilty  father,  and  to  punish  only  the  weak 
and  misguided  mother,  but  in  fact,  as  many  wise  people  saw  at  the 
time,  it  roused  a  feeling  of  self-dependence  and  respect  among 
women,  and  produced  the  very  best  effects ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimate 
birLIia  ivas  extraordinary.  Tho  decrease  in  England  was  nearly 
10,0IX),  or  thirteen  per  cent,  in  two  years.  In  one  point  only  did  it 
npjiear  tint  party  in teiesta  cqu\A  iaterietft  mUi  the  ijaasage  of  the 
^'''J,      It  almost  neceBsarfly  \m'p\\«\.  ^e  »j:fc»fij.^t:n&  le-jRaN.  tS.  ■fioft 
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Com  Laws.  Freedom  of  labour^  the  abolition  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, rendered  such  a  change  indispensable ;  but  this  the  ministry, 
very  anxious  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  touching  laws  which  were 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  agricultural  interest,  still  refused  to  be- 
lieve, and  denied  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  second  reading  on  the  9th  of  May  and  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
on  the  1st  of  July,  a  very  powerful  opposition  had  been  aroused.  It 
was  spoken  of  as  a  Bill  cruel  against  the  poor.  From  a  radical  point 
of  view  the  centralization  of  the  system  was  decried.  The  com- 
missioners were  spoken  of  as  three-tailed  Bashaws.  It  was  however 
carried  by  167  to  50  votes.  This  was  on  the  2nd  of  July,  when 
Lord  Grey  was  still  in  office.  Under  the  new  ministry  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bill  in  the  Upper  House  passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Brougham  ;  he  supported  it  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  and  it  was 
carried  on  the  second  reading  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  and 
became  law  on  the  14th  of  August.  Although  some  subsequent 
amendments  were  necessary,  it  has  on  the  whole  proved  highly 
successful.  The  poor  rate,  which  at  the  end  of  the  American  War, 
when  the  population  of  England  was  about  8,000,000,  amounted  to 
£2,132,487,  which  during  the  subsequent  forty  years  of  mismanage- 
ment had  risen  till  in  1833,  when  the  population  was  14,000,000,  it 
had  reached  ^£8,606,501,  was  in  the  course  of  three  years  reduced  by 
upwards  of  £3,000,000. 

But  though  its  character  was  so  free  from  taint  of  party,  though  its 
action  was  on  the  whole  so  beneficial,  the  new  Poor  Dig^j^^te^^ 
Law  was  used,  and  used  with  effect,  to  excite  the  deep-  and  miiery 
felt  discontent  wJiich  was    prevalent   in    the   lower  ®'*^«p°*'- 
classes,  and  which  continued  to  increase  and  to  acquire  form  and 
organization  during  the  next  four  years,  till  it  assumed  the  definite 
form  of  Chartism,  and  produced  the  very  dangerous  outbreak  in  the 
year  1839.    It  was  scarcely  possible  but  that  such  discontent  should 
exist ;  the  hopes  of  the  poor  man,  raised  to  an  exaggerated  height  by  the 
excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  had  been  cruelly  disappointed.  While 
no  doubt  some  good  and  useful  measures  of  reform  had  been  carried, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  that  the  reform  ministry  had  on  the  whole 
proved  itself  unwilling  and  unable  to  handle  the  great  social  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  that  disputes  in  Parliament  had  fallen  back  into 
their  old  grooves,  and  had  assumed  the  form  of  party  contests  rather 
than  of  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Hitherto  trade  had  been  fairly  prosperous,  but  m  \^*^^  ^^jissj^^sssa. 
were  eyi^Qnt  that  this  prosperity  "waa  dmY^^«iva%\  ^sA^V^sc^^^ic^' 
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was  added  to  tlie  jnstly-felt  disappointment  of  the  workmen,  when 
agitators  were  exciting  them  with  dismal  stories  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Poor  Law,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  manufacturing  masters,  and  when 
every  good  and  popular  measure  seemed  to  be  first  stripped  of  half 
its  value  by  the  ministry  which  introduced  it,  and  then  totally 
rejected  by  an  obstructive  House  of  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  unrepresented  masses  believed  that  they  had  been  used 
merely  as  an  instrument,  and  that  if  increased  representation  was  bo 
good  for  their  betters,  it  would  prove  the  cure  for  them  also,  and 
began  to  clamour  for  a  wide  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  more 
efficient  security  that  the  particular  wants  of  their  class  should 
receive  attention. 

Many  signs  of  the  growing  discontent  were  visible.  The  most 
inerMwe  of  formidable  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834  was  the  great 
tradei  vnionB.  extension  and  changed  character  of  the  trades  nnions. 
For  some  time  trade  societies  had  existed,  and  from  time  to  time  in- 
dividual trades  had  combined  to  strike  for  advance  of  wages  or  other 
trade  purposes,  but  in  this  year  a  combination  of  many  trades  began 
to  make  itself  seen,  which  by  mutual  support  should  enable  those  on 
strike  to  hold  out  against  their  masters,  and  though  the  system  broke 
down  through  the  natural  inefficiency  of  an  uneducated  body  for 
such  a  combination,  the  danger  became  great  when  it  was  extended  to 
the  agricultural  poor.  To  repress  this  symptom,  so  threatening  to  the 
landowners  and  farmers,  six  labourers  were  indicted  at  Dorchestei 
under  an  obsolete  statute  against  the  administering  of  oaths.  Amidst 
much  popular  sympathy,  they  were  sentenced  to  seven  years*  trans- 
portation. The  whole  body  of  unionists,  in  their  indignation,  sum- 
moned a  general  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  21st  of  April 
Besides  a  general  intention  to  overawe  the  ministry,  there  seems  to 
have  been  among  a  knot  of  their  leaders  a  distinct  plan  of  somehow 
or  other  securing  the  Government  by  violent  means.  It  was  intended 
that  the  deputation  of  the  trades  ^ould  lay  hands  upon  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, who  was  then  mtnister  for  home  aflfairs,  and  proceed  to  further 
acts  of  violence.  Warned  in  time,  Melbourne  kept  himself  out  of 
sight,  and  sent  his  under  secretary  to  receive  the  deputation,  while 
silently  troops  were  held  in  readiness,  the  public  offices  defended 
with  artiUery,  and  5000  householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
The  under  secretary  declared  that  a  petition  accompanied  by  60,000 
men  could  not  be  received,  and  seeing  the  preparations  made  for 
theii  reception,  the  crowd  withdrew  in  quiet,  and  the  day  passed  over 
safely,  but  the  incident  shows  both  the  power  and  temper  of  the 
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unionists.  Even  more  formidable  was  the  general  feeling  against 
the  House  of  Lords  which  exhibited  itself  at  the  close  of  the  next 
year.  £7  that  time  the  House  had  shown  itself  still  more  obstinate, 
and  facts  had  been  brought  to  light  which  rendered  it  particularly 
odious  to  the  people. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  the  possession  of  office  by  the  Whigs  was 
regarded  as  secure,  and  while  O'Connell  returned  to  Dig^t*  between 
continue  the  agitation  in  Ireland,  the  ministers  with-  Durham  and 
drew  as  usual  to  refresh  themselves  after  the  labours  of  ^"'^fi*^ 
the  session.  Among  others,  Lord  Brougham  travelled  in  Scotland, 
everjrwhere  bringing  both  himself  and  the  ministry  into  ridicule  by 
his  inconsistent  and  egotistical  speeches.  On  the  15th  of  September  the 
late  Prime  Minister  attended  a  banquet  held  in  his  honour  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  met  Lord  Durham,  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Brougham, 
and  several  of  the  other  ministers.  In  returning  thanks  for  the 
health  of  the  ministry,  the  Chancellor  appeared  to  rebuke  the  re- 
formers for  their  impatience  and  for  endangering  all  progress  by  their 
haste.  These  words  by  no  means  suited  the  views  of  Lord  Durham, 
one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  a  man  of  very 
popular  tendencies.  He  replied  that  he  entirely  disagreed  with  his 
noble  and  learned  friend,  and  frankly  confessed  that  he  was  one  of 
those  persons  who  saw  with  regret  every  hour  that  passed  over  the 
existence  of  recognized  and  unreformed  abuses.  Brougham  took  this 
rebuke  in  the  highest  dudgeon,  and  in  a  very  few  days,  at  Salisbury, 
he  replied  severely  upon  Lord  Durham,  and  uttered  a  sort  of  challenge 
to  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  shortly  after  in  the 
Edmburgh  Bcview  charged  him  with  revealing  the  secrets  of  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Durham's  words  at  Edinburgh  were  eagerly  accepted 
as  proofs  of  a  more  frank  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  rdbrm  than 
they  had  hitherto  met  with  from  Gk)vemment,  and  all  minds  were 
eagerly  set  upon  the  approaching  duel  in  the  House.  But  the  King, 
who,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  much  disliked  the  Church 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  dreaded  what  must  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
assertion  of  the  duty  of  rapid  reform.  He  was  eager  DinniB«a  of 
to  prevent  the  meeting  in  the  House,  and  circum-  ^JU^™** 
stances  favoured  him.  Before  the  session  Lord  Spencer  »<>▼•  iw*. 
died,  and  Lord  Althorp,  his  son,  was  thus  removed  to  the  Upper 
House.  There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  have  broken  up  the 
ministry,  but  the  King  seized  his  opportunity,  sent  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, asserted  that  the  ministry  rested  chiefly  on  the  -Qec&cn^s^ 
influence  of  Lord  Althorp  in  the  CommoTi!&,  ^<fe^«K^  VJwa&^^'s'ecv^'^ 
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of  it  as  it  now  was,  the  Govenmient  could  not  go  on,  and  dismissed 
his  ministers,  instructing  Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  the  conduct  of  Sir  Bobert 
j^^  p^_  Peel  had  been  extremely  judicious.    In  his  hands  the 

wdiinctoa  Tory  party  had  been  entirely  remodelled ;  there  were 
"'^*^'  indeed  remnants   of  it  unchanged,  especially  in  the 

House  of  Lords,  but  gradually  most  of  the  party  had  separated 
themselves  from  this  remnant,  and  had  taken  the  name  of  Conser- 
vatives, declaring  themselves  as  willing  as  the  Whigs  to  foster 
reforms,  although  only  in  a  Conservative  manner.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  old  Tories  had  sought  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with 
them ;  he  had  wisdom  enough  to  see  that  the  hope  of  the  party  lay 
with  Peel,  and  to  keep  up  the  closest  connection  with  TiiTn.  His 
first  step  therefore,  when  summoned  by  the  King,  was  to  send  to 
Peel,  who,  believing  that  the  time  for  a  Conservative  ministry  had 
not  yet  arrived,  had  gone  abroad,  and  was  now  in  Home.  While 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  the  Duke  took  upon  himself  the  discharge  of 
no  less  than  five  offices,  conduct  which,  though  in  fact  perfectly  wise 
and  reasonable,  was  foolishly  complained  of  at  the  time  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Peel,  although  he  was  as  yet  by  no  means  anxious  for 
office,  could  not  but  obey  the  summons,  and  hurried  home  with 
extreme  rapidity.  He  had  hoped  to  obtain  the  support  of  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  the  late  deserters  from  the  Whig  ministry, 
and  it  was  a  grave  disappointment  when  they  refused  to  act  with  him. 
Thus  prevented  from  forming  the  moderate  Conservative  ministry  he 
intended,  Peel  was  reduced  to  fill  his  places  with  men  of  more  pro- 
nounced opinions,  which  promised  ill  for  any  advance  in  reform.  He 
himself  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Foreign,  Home,  War,  and  Colonial  Offices  were  filled 
respectively  by  Wellington,  Goulbum,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  became  Lord  Chancellor,  Hardinge  Irish  Secretary,  and 
Lord  Whamcliffe  Privy  Seal. 

With  this  ministry  Peel  had  to  meet  a  hostile  House  of  Commons, 
The  Tamworth  ^^^  ^^®  approach  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  had  com- 
Manifesto.  bincd  Whigs  and  Radicals  in  opposition.     The  Prime 

Jan.  1836.  Minister  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  Par- 

liament, and  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  his  policy  in  what  is 
known  as  the  Tamworth  Manifesto.  He  declared  his  acceptance  of 
the  Reform  BiU  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question,  and  promised 
*"  cany  out  its  inteutiona  aa  fax  as  thoy  consisted  in  a  wise  and 
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ful  improvement  of  old  institutions.  As  to  the  other  questions  then 
at  issue  he  would  support  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  corporations 
which  the  late  ministry  had  set  on  foot,  and  wished,  as  his  prede- 
cessors had  done,  to  relieve  Dissenters  from  the  Church  rates  and 
from  all  restrictions  on  their  marriages ;  but  upon  the  Irish  Church, 
and  upon  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  universities,  his  mind  was 
unchanged.  He  continued  to  object  to  the  appropriation  of  Church 
revenues  to  secular  purposes  and  to  granting  degrees  to  Dissenters. 
As  to  whether  any  reform  was  required  in  the  organization  of  the 
English  Church,  his  mind,  he  said,  was  not  yet  made  up.  The  tone 
of  this  Manifesto  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  old  Tory  party, 
and  shows  that  the  Beform  Bill  had  really  done  its  work,  that 
the  country  had  entered  upon  a  new  era,  when  the  lines  between 
parties  would  be  less  coarsely  drawn,  when  obstinate  obstruction  to 
all  reform  would  be  impossible,  and  the  points  at  issue  confined 
chiefly  to  the  time,  manner,  and  degree,  in  which  reforms  should  be 
carried  out.  But  it  is  impossible  in  a  country  where  party  govern- 
ment has  once  taken  root  that  unprejudiced  discussion  of  measures 
should  become  prevalent.  The  general  principles  of  the  men  by 
whom  the  measures  are  suggested  are,  and  must  be,  invariably  taken 
into  consideration,  and  the  one  party  will  not  fail  to  feel  mistrust  of 
the  other  even  though  the  plans  suggested  are  as  good,  or  better,  than 
their  own,  and  the  contest  between  the  rival  parties  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  will  not  cease.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Peel's  modera- 
tion, the  whole  body  of  the  Liberals  were  determined  to  oppose  the 
new  Government  to  the  utmost,  and  not  to  trust  the  administration 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  had  always  represented  the  Tories,  and  who 
still  received  the  support  even  of  the  extreme  members  uew  Parliament 
of  that  party.  The  elections,  though  they  returned  a  ^**-  ^•'  ^^^b. 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  favourable  to  the  existing 
Government  than  that  which  had  been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  con- 
siderable majority  to  the  Liberals. 

From  the  very  first  Peel  held  office  upon  suflErance;  the  only 
question  was  how  to  bring  matters  to  a  point,  as  the  o^grthrow  of 
minister  refused  to  accept  as  his  dismissal  anything  but  Peei'i  miniKtar. 
a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence.    Meanwhile  his  ^p^^'"^- 
temper  and  judgment  daily  increased  the  admiration  which  the 
public  began  to  feel  for  him.    He  took  up  several  of  the  late  min- 
isters' measures,  and  carried  them  through  where  they  themselves 
had  failed.    A  more  complete  liberty  granted  to  tlife  "D^sj3!RX!&KC9>.-^ri5ss. 
regard  to  their  marriages  won  thidc  apptoVi^XAoxL',  «£^^  "^o^^^^ 


Ert  t-jf  tU  tba*  il  (iJTOi  tfae  p«rtT  pta^WBc.  AJthoneh  P«i 
dMkred,  ud  dcdned  ligMy,  Hmt  tbe  Mne  rf  EagW  wu 
gHD^Mt  il,  (lie  Toteaof  the  SctAdi  ad  IriA  mcnbea  cuxied  Uw 

4^,  «*4  Ifce -BBi-iy  w«i  l«tMi  OB  a*  3fd  or  April  by  ,  BMJoritj 

of  thirty-three;,  On  the  Bth  Sr  Robert  Pee)  «im»anced  hja  „a^ 
lulioii. 

TTi*  Wltilp  were  thus  sg^  trinmphant.  Tiie  history  of  thtai 
w«aViufM  ttii'l  their  difficnitiea  belong  lo  a  period  of  history  which 
11m  l)«y<jnil  th«  liinita  of  thia  work.  But  oae  measure  whicli  they 
broii(;lit  lo  a  Mtinfactory  conduHion  requiies  mention  as  completing 
In  iitm  vwry  important  [loint  the  work  of  the  Reform  BiU.  Thig  wai 
tlu  raffjnii  of  wjqwrationB.  With  thi^  exception  it  woiild  be  impos- 
ilble  to  ilcwribo  tliQ  course  of  their  measures  without  foUowtng  them 
«(i  fur  thiit  tlioy  baooiiw  a  part  rather  of  present  politics  thau  of  past 
llUtory.  Dut  thU  roform  to  which  they  at  once  pledged  themselves 
WM  loiirtwly  luM  iwiporUnt  for  the  purification  of  local  Rovemment 
Ihiui  Uia  Itofurui  BUI  itsuU'  had  been  with  regard  to  the  central 
LaKlilitun. 

On  U>«  utonduii  of  Ihu  fraweliiBB  ou  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
m,  nthintlau  \m\  b»«..  Aiuviu  w ^ivv>  ^v  \h.oi.-«i*  «^^^™s^  ,s 
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corporate  towns  many  of  the  electors  who  had  the  right  to  join  in 
choosing  members  for  Parliament  had  no  voice  at  all  in  (^-«*. 
the  management  of  their  own  local  affairs.  It  was  clearly  mimidiMd 
for  the  interest  of  the  reform  party  to  remove  this  •^'ti'**'^®"' 
abuse,  and  to  secure  still  stronger  support  from  the  middle  class  of 
citizens  among  whom  their  strength  already  lay.  In  1833  a  com- 
mission of  ten  members  had  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  corporations  of  England  and  Walea  Nominated  during  the 
first  days  of  the  popular  triumph,  and  with  a  party  object,  it  was 
natural  that  the  commissioners  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
ranks  of  the  reformers.  Their  report  was  therefore  open  to  the 
charge  of  onesidedness,  but  it  brought  a  state  of  things  to  light 
which  thoroughly  justified  the  Government  in  introducing  a  great 
measure  of  reform.  The  constitution,  originally  popular,  of  the 
English  boroughs  had  in  lapse  of  time  been  completely  altered. 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  originally  belonging  to  all  folly  qualified 
freemen  residing  within  the  borough,  had  been  gradually  confined 
to  a  small  class  technically  spoken  of  as  the  Freemen,  many  of 
whom  were  so  decayed  as  not  only  to  pay  no  rates,  but  in  some 
cases  to  be  themselves  dependent  on  the  poor  rates.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  town  and  administration  of  the  corporate  property, 
and,  before  the  Eeform  Bill,  the  election  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives, had  in  some  instances  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  exclu- 
sive council,  who  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  its 
own  numbers.  A  variety  of  circumstances  had  contributed  to  these 
changes.  Birth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  or  membership  of  some 
guild,  originally  tests  of  residence,  had  after  a  time  acted  so  as  to 
exclude  large  numbers  of  residents  from  the  ranks  of  the  freemen. 
Wealth  introduced  a  division  of  classes,  and  unchecked  encroach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  had  gone  still  further  to  exclude 
many  from  their  rights.  Political  reasons  had  induced  the  Crown 
to  seek  the  support  of  the  boroughs  in  Parliament,  and,  especially  in 
the  time  of  the  Tudors,  new  charters  had  been  granted  which  placed 
the  local  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  self-elected  councils, 
much  more  easily  handled  for  political  purposes  than  widespread  con- 
stituencies. The  same  process  had  been  continued  by  the  Stuarts. 
James  II.  even  went  further,  and  his  attempt  to  nominate  corpora- 
tions of  boroughs  was  not  the  least  of  the  causes  of  the  Bevolution. 
Though  the  project  failed,  the  dose  corporation  system  was  continued 
both  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  who  found  their  political  Odi^^x^Jubs^VsvS^. 
This  perversion  oi  municipal  arrangemenla  lot  -^gsi^v^iiL  v^is^^3»»»\s5 
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been  attended  with  many  practical  abuses.  In  the  first  place,  the 
corporations,  which  had  in  their  hands  the  government  of  large  and 
important  towns,  by  no  means  represented  the  property,  intelligence, 
or  population  of  those  towns.  Thus  in  Ipswich,  of  2000  ratepayers 
only  287  belonged  to  the  corporation.  At  Cambridge,  out  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  only  118  were  freemen,  while  of  the  property,  which  was 
valued  at  ^25,000,  only  £2100  was  the  property  of  freemen.  In 
Norwich,  £25,500  was  the  value  of  the  rated  property,  £18,200  of 
this  belonged  to  those  who  were  not  freemen.  Again,  these  self- 
elected  governors  constantly  misappropriated  the  corporate  funds, 
which,  as  the  gross  income  of  the  corporations  was  £366,000,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance ;  the  corporate  offices  were  filled 
by  favour,  the  charities  employed  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  large 
sums  spent  upon  feasting  and  other  useless  shows,  while  the  townsmen 
at  large  were  rated  for  all  local  purposes.  The  distribution  of  these  rates 
again  was  in  the  hands  of  the  same  people  who  exacted  them,  and  no 
account  of  how  they  were  employed  could  be  obtained.  To  cure  this 
general  state  of  corruption  was  the  intention  of  the  new  measure. 

The  measure  included  178  boroughs.  It  began  by  marking  out 
The  Mnsidvai  *^®^  boundaries,  where  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
BeformBui.  boundaries  of  the  electoral  borough.  The  object  of  the 
Sept.  7,  X8M.  jgm  ^^  ^^^  ^^  centralize,  but  on  the  contrary  to  im- 
prove local  administration ;  it  v/as  not  therefore  proposed  to  withdraw 
business  from  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  administration  of  charities  and  church  funds,  which  were 
respectively  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  named  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  It  was  the  nature 
of  the  corporation  itself  which  was  to  be  improved.  In  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Whig  party,  the  new  governing  bodies  were 
to  be  elected  by  constituencies  of  considerable  breadth,  but  confined 
to  the  middle  classes.  A  three  years'  residence  and  payment  of  the 
poor  and  borough  rates  was  to  be  the  qualification  of  an  elector.  By 
them  the  new  governing  body,  called  the  town  council,  was  chosen, 
which  together  with  the  constituency  formed  the  corporation.  To 
committees  of  the  town  council  were  intrusted  the  administration  of 
the  various  branches  of  local  government.  To  the  whole  body  col- 
lectively was  given  the  management  of  the  borough  funds,  the  proper 
expenditure  of  which  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  publication  of  the 
accounts,  properly  audited  by  auditors  not  tiliemselves  town  coun- 
WtfffiOTB,  The  Government  reserved  in  its  own  hand  the  right  of 
inting  justices  oi  t\ie  ^^^aa^  ^nd  paid  magistrates  when  lequixed. 
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Though  the  change  was  sweeping,  and  seemed  somewhat  to  affect  the 
rights  of  property,  the  ahuses  were  so  glaring  that  the  Bill  easily 
passed  the  Lower  House.  In  the  Lords  several  amendments  were 
passed  against  the  Government,  especially  one  retaining  their  old 
privilege  to  existing  freemen,  but  somewhat  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  Tories,  the  Commons  accepted  the  amendment,  and  the  Bill 
was  passed  on  the  7th  of  September. 

So  absorbing  had  been  the  interest  of  domestic  questions  that 
foreign  affairs  had  been  somewhat  disregarded.  Yet  p^^^^j^ 
from  time  to  time  they  had  come  before  the  public  dixaomaeyof 
attention,  and  were  in  themselves  of  considerable  im-  '•^•"*®"- 
portance.  They  had  fallen  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  disciple  of  Canning's,  and  therefore  by  principle  an  upholder 
of  peace  and  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  but  inspired  also 
as  his  master  had  been  with  an  admiration  and  love  for  the  institu- 
tions of  constitutional  monarchy,  which  led  him  into  a  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  with  his  professed  principles.  The 
most  striking  characteristic  of  our  foreign  policy  in  his  hands  was 
the  close  apparent  union  with  France  in  opposition  to  the  three 
Eastern  powers,  which  Palmerston  still  regarded  as  tainted  with  the 
old  principle  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  one  of  which,  namely 
Russia,  he  was  sensitively  mistrustful  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  policy  of  the  East  of  Europe.  The  sympathy  between  England 
and  France  was  inevitable.  In  some  sense  the  kings  of  the  two 
countries  were  both  citizen  kings,  the  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  was  the  counterpart  of  the  Revolution  of  July.  In 
both  countries  it  was  the  middle  class  which  had  just  obtained  the 
predominance.  In  both  countries  there  was  the  same  character  of 
government,  and  both  expressed  the  same  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time  the  questions  which  agitated  Western  Europe  were  all  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  establishment  of  that  form  of  government 
which  both  countries  admired. 

The  influence  of  the  Revolution  of  July  had,  as  has  been  men* 
tioned,  spread  far  and  wide  over  Europe,  but  had  made 
itself  most  prominently  felt  in  Belgium,  which  had   of  Poland, 
broken  loose  from  its  enforced  connection  with  Holland,   ^'^^ 
and  in  Poland,  which  rose  in  insurrection  to  free  itself  from  the  rule 
of  Russia.    With  Poland  England  had  little  to  do.    In  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances,  though  the  sympathy  of  all  classes  was 
strongly  with  the  Poles,  armed  interference  'vi^kia  ivcA.  \»\ifc*0w3«a5gs&.  ^ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  totaV  B\x\iyx^^^oTL  ^l^*!!^  N^^>a» 
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nation,  after  a  very  brave  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  withstand  the 
might  of  Russia.  The  fall  of  Warsaw  sealed  its  fate ;  it  was  incoiv 
porated,  contrary  to  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  with 
the  Russian  empire. 

But  Belgium  was  nearer  home.  Its  creation  into  a  strong  kingdom 
Foraation  bad  been  the  pet  scheme  of  English  diplomatists ;  it  was 
of  BeigiPm.  impossible  to  leave  it  to  be  overwhelmed  by  Holland,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Eastern  powers,  or  to  be  absorbed  by  France. 
The  difficult  duty  of  the  English  minister  was  so  to  undo  the  work 
of  his  predecessors  as  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  which  would 
inevitably  have  arisen  in  either  of  the  above  cases,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  Belgians  that  they  might  yet 
serve  in  some  degree  to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  negotiators  of  Vienna, 
as  a  check  upon  the  power  of  France.  To  gain  these  ends  he 
induced  the  five  great  powers  to  send  representatives  to  a  Congress 
in  London.  The  first  difficulty  was  to  restrain  the  ambitious 
desires  of  France,  where  the  propagandist  and  conquering  spirit 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  reawakened  by  the  late  revo- 
lution. The  original  plan  of  mediation  was  rejected  by  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  who,  trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Russia, 
invaded  Belgium,  and  was  only  dislodged  by  the  appearance  of  a 
French  army.  After  a  period  of  some  anxiety,  the  firmness  of 
Palmerston  was  successful  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops,  and  the  rejection  of  the  crown  by  the  King's  son  the  Due 
de  Nemours.  The  immediate  danger  of  war  l)eing  thus  averted,  the 
London  Conference  drew  up  twenty-four  articles  (Nov.  15,  1831),  on 
which,  though  they  were  not  thoroughly  acceptable  to  either  party,  it 
was  determined  to  insist.  They  specified  the  limits  of  the  new 
kingdom  more  favourably  for  Holland  than  had  been  the  case  in  the 
preceding  and  rejected  scheme,  and  settled  the  division  of  the  public 
debt.  Upon  the  understanding  that  these  arrangements  were  final, 
Prince  Leopold,  the  husband  of  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  accepted 
the  throne,  not  however,  as  Palmerston  was  careful  to  explain,  as  the 
English  candidate,  but  as  a  man  generally  acceptable  to  the  powers. 
He  shortly  rendered  his  position  more  secure  by  marrying  a  daughter 
of  the  French  King.  But  the  difficulties  did  not  end  with  his 
acceptance  of  the  throne  ;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  continued  to 
refuse  the  preferred  terms,  till  at  length  the  two  Western  powen  lost 
patience,  and  unable  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  other  membencf 
the  Conference,  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  laid  an 
"^  the  Dutch  ships,  \Aoe\a.dfcd  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt 
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siege  to  Antwerp  with  a  French  aimj.  After  a  very  gallant  defence^ 
Antwerp  yielded,  and  though  the  final  settlement  between  the 
countries  was  postponed  till  1839,  a  provisional  armistice  was  entered 
into  which  practically  put  an  end  to  the  difficulties. 

As  important  as  Belgium  were  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Don  Miguel  had  pursued  his  career  of  cruelty  and  folly.  Aiun  of 
Acts  of  unjustifiable  violence  committed  on  the  subjects  Portugal, 
of  France  had  compelled  the  French  Government,  in  July  1831,  to 
send  a  squadron  to  the  Tagus  to  obtain  satisfaction,  a  measure  which 
threatened  for  an  instant  serious  consequences,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment still  felt  itseK  pledged  to  uphold  Portugal,  its  old  ally. 
Fortunately  Miguel  was  too  foolish  to  see  his  opportunity.  Still 
worse  behaviour  towards  some  English  subjects  brought  a  British 
fleet  to  Portugal  in  the  following  spring  also  to  demand  satisfaction. 
It  became  certain  that  the  two  Western  powers  would  act  in  union 
there  as  they  had  already  done  in  Belgium.  While  continuing 
nominally  a  strict  neutrality,  all  sorts  of  volunteer  assistance  was 
allowed  to  join  Don  Pedro,  when  in  July  1832  he  landed  at  Oporto, 
again  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  young  daughter.  An  Englishman 
commanded  his  fleet,  a  Frenchman  his  army,  and  his  troops  were 
largely  composed  of  volunteers  from  botn  nations.  On  the  othei 
hand,  the  French  Legitimists,  with  Marshal  Bourmont  at  their  head, 
crowded  to  assist  Don  MigueL  For  a  whUe  Don  Pedro's  expedition 
met  with  poor  success  ;  he  could  barely  make  good  his  position  in 
Oporto,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  year.  Admiral  Sartorius 
having  given  place  to  Napier,  the  tide  of  victory  changed,  Miguel's 
fleet  was  destroyed  off  St.  Vincent,  and  before  the  end  of  June 
Lisbon  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  adherents.  For  some  while 
longer  the  strife  was  continued ;  but  the  Whigs  could  boast  that  the 
question  was  practically  settled,  and  constitutional  government 
established,  although  the  assertion  they  made  that  they  had  held  a 
strict  neutrality,  and  without  helping  either  side  had  allowed  them  to 
fight  the  matter  out,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  truth. 

The  success  of  constitutional  principles  in  Portugal  was  speedily 
followed  by  events  which  produced  the  same  results  in  Affairs  of 
Spain.    The  law  of  succession  in  that  country  had  been  ^p***** 
again  and  again  changed;   the  liberal  constitution  of  1812  had 
excluded  females ;  Ferdinand  in  1830  had  again  admitted  them  to 
the  succession,  but,  frightened  by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  under 
pressure  from  the  priests,  he  subsequently  mt\idT«7?  >2oa&  5sftRXfc^^*^o»?^ 
leaving  his  brother  Dou  Carlos,  an  extxeTaa  ^^'Ci^»^'^\.,'^^'>^"^  "^  *^^^^ 
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ttroDe,  The  return  of  healtb  brought  him  under  other  infloenuL 
He  had  married  a  yonng  Neapolitan  Princesa,  ChiiBtiua,  by  whom  ht 
had  two  dnnahters,  and  through  her  iuilueiioe  be  waa  induced  in 
1833,  to  ru-establish  the  old  law,  B-ettling  the  crown  on  his  daiighia 
iBahella.  In  September  1632  he  died,  and  when  leabella  waa  pn- 
cloimed  Qaeen  and  Christina  Regent,  Carloe  met  with  considerable 
Bj-mpathj,  cBpecially  among  the  clergy,  the  peasantry  and  the  old 
nobility,  aa  they  conaidered  him  tiicked  out  of  hie  inheritance  by 
Christina's  inflneace.  But  Chrifitina  had  sense  enough  to  throw  her- 
self heartily  upon  the  side  of  the  Liberal  goyemment,  and  ralhed 
round  her  al!  the  friends  of  eonstitutionaliam  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 
Thus  there  were  in  each  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  the  Penin- 
Bula  a  young  Queen  representing  constitutional  principles,  opposed 
to  an  uncle  with  abuolutist  views  claiming  the  throne.  The  Queen 
wafl  Bucceaaful  in  Spain  ;  the  Cortea  was  summoned  under  &  Liberal 
minisler,  and  Don  Carlos  waa  driven  from  the  country.  The 
eimilttrity  of  their  positions  made  the  cause  of  the  two  Priuces  one, 
and  Carlos  betook  himself  to  Don  Miguel,  who  was  still  after  hie 
expolRon  from  Lisbon  lying  at  Santarem.  Lord  Pahnerston  saw  in 
this  poaitiDn  of  affairs  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out  hia  gt«at  objeo^ 
of  supporting  constitutionalism  and  aiming  a  blow  against  tlie 
(ibsohite  powers  of  the  East.  He  arranged,  early  in  the  year  1834,  a 
Quadruple  Alliance,  primarily  between  Spain  and  Portugiil,  for  the 
purpose  of  expelling  the  olaiinanta  to  both  countries  from  the  Penin- 
Bula,  a  movement  which  was  to  be  supported  iu  case  of  necessity  by 
a  French  army  and  an  English  fleet. 

Thus,  as  iu  the  affaiia  of  Belgiuna,  France  and  England  had  been 
ThtOo»dniDi»  successful  lu  thwarting  the  Eastern  powers  ajidestab- 
aiuabm.  lishing  a  constitutional  power,  so  now  again  they  bad 

""■  induced  Spain  and  Portugal  to  add  their  weight  to  the 

constitutional  cause.  "  I  reckon  this  to  bo  a  great  stroke,"  said  Pal- 
merston ;  "  in  the  first  place  it  will  settle  Portugal,  and  go  some  way 
to  settle  Spain  alao,  but  what  ia  of  more  permanent  and  essential  im- 
portance, it  estabUslios  a  quadruple  alliance  between  the  States  of  the 
We8t,whiehwillBerveaHa  powerful  counterpoise  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
of  the  East,"  The  treaty  did  in  fact  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
opporition  of  Don  Miguel.  A  Spanish  army  marched  to  attack  him 
on  the  rear,  and  he  surrendered,  and  promised  to  leave  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  aflairs  of  Spain  the  treaty  was  not  so  effectual,  Don  Carlos 
escaped  in  an  English  s^up,  to  nA-vitti  Kvili]KHs^sio!i.\i  laul  carry  on  a 
<2\i\  wfir,  which  lasted  ttW  \8«'.    "^m^i-^'J  ^^^  -^ictv-A  ^v^-^    - 
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though  still  preserving  external  neutrality,  allowed  an  English  legion, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Queen,  whose  final  triumph  he  materially  assisted  in  gaining. 
The  whole  fruit  of  the  Whig  foreign  policy,  and  of  the  friendship 
with  France,  which  the  similarity  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries  had 
engendered,  was  to  consolidate  for  the  time  the  West  of  Europe  upon 
constitutional  principles,  in  well-defined  opposition  to  the  East  But 
this  had  not  been  done  without  the  exertion  of  an  amount  of  in- 
fluence, and  an  indirect  employment  of  physical  force,  which  could 
scarcely  be  honestly  veiled  under  the  name  of  neutrality  ;  nor  had 
the  joint  influence  of  the  two  countries  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
growth  of  Russia  in  the  East  Mahomet  Ali,  the  Pasha  ^jn^^^jjung 
of  Egypt,  had  formed  the  idea  of  creating  an  Arabian  Against  bhuIui 
monarchy  from  portions  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  His  **^"'** 
adopted  son  and  heir,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  overran  the  whole  of  Syria, 
and,  in  1832,  seemed  on  the  highroad  to  Constantinople.  In  its 
extremity  the  Porte  applied  to  Bussia  for  assistance,  and  although 
the  French  ambassador  contrived  a  temporary  arrangement  with  the 
Pasha  which  postponed  for  a  time  the  inteif erence  of  the  Russians, 
the  further  advance  of  Ibrahim  compelled  a  renewed  demand  for 
help,  and  finally,  on  July  8, 1833,  most  of  the  demands  of  Mahomet 
Ali  were  granted,  and  the  Treaty  of  Upkiar  Skelesi  neatyof 
was  signed  with  Russia,  which  opened  the  Rosphorus  to  ^'n^*"  skeied. 
the  Russians,  and  closed  the  Dardanelles  to  the  ships  of  war  of 
other  nations;  the  protests  of  England  and  France  remained  en- 
tirely imheeded. 

Palmerston's  dislike  to  the  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  rested 
not  only  on  his  general  antipathy  to  the  prince,  whom  ^^^ 
he  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  absolutist  party,  but  ofaflain 
arose  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  secure  *^^'^- 
our  road  to  India,  which  has  been  the  chief  spring  of  the  policy  of 
England  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  indeed,  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  our  Indian  possessions,  became  yearly  more  important. 
Uninfluenced  in  its  general  course  by  the  changes  of  parties,  the 
Indian  Empire  had  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  last  thirty 
years.     Though  Wellesley's  view   stated   broadly,  that  England 
must   be   the  one  great  power  of  India,  was  not  accepted   by 
several  of  his  successors,  without  wish  of  their  own  they  had 
been  compelled  to  act  much  as  he  would  h&y^  «&\j^<^^  ^^-v^sS^ks^^^c^ 
to  increase  the  English  dominionB,  ond  \»  ^ioxa^^X.^  *Ocl^  ^s^^S^sb 


k  m  Un,  MM  Mtato  «f  TMfnrt—u.  took  pj«Bt    Of  Ooe 
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Usnd  he  ■aeeerftd  is  OTawwiitg  «n  oppodtiaB,  the  ■«i— ■*  vm 

Rurendered,  and  th«  Isft  rannant  of  ¥^«icli  power  in  tlie  El< 
disappeared.  In  FebtuaiT  of  the  fame  Tear  the  poeeesioTu  «' 
UbUuid,  then  forming  a  put  of  the  Fieneh  £iopiz^  wete  ilsi 
attacked,  and  in  ISll  a  conrideiable  aimy  yna  luided  in  Jan, 
Bataria  at  once  surrendered,  bnt  it  was  not  till  after  a  serere  lMt& 
with  the  Dutch  General  Jansens,  and  the  losi  of  abont  a  thoosaiii 
nn;n,  that  tlie  island  waa  safadned;  it  wm  intrusted  to  the  goTam- 
ment  of  Mr.  BaffleE,  aflenraida  Sir  Stamford,  and  was  much  in- 
[iroved  under  hia  hands,  but  at  the  Peace  of  Vienna  it  waa  reetond 
with  raort  otlier  colonial  conqnesta.  It  bae  been  belieTed  that  ila 
talae  and  wealtli  were  not  thoroiighly  known  or  appreciated  by  the 
ministry  at  the  time.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  European  war 
al«o  which  bronghl  Lord  filinto'a  goTernment  into  contact  with 
powcm  nn  Ihu  norlh-eafft  of  India.  A  French  embassy  to  Persi, 
thnksi  really  directed  a^inst  the  Bussiaoa,  waa  thought  to 

"*  ***•■  have  reference  to  an  intended  attack  npon  India,  wMdi 

1  to  have  been  at  an  earlier  time  a  favontite  ptcgeet  of 
.  It  became  therefore  necessary  for  the  English  Govem- 
mont  to  attempt  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Affghans  and  the 
Blkhs.  Tliis  httoi  race,  oriKiiuiUy  oi^nized  in  a  sort  of  confede- 
TOCy,  bad   boon   titwilioiii'   'b^ow^*  vaviei  "Ca*  «o!Bi'erira».  rf  ons 
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family,  the  lepiesentatiye  of  whicli  was  now  Eimjeet  Singh.  In 
their  dread  of  the  French,  the  English  were  for  a  while  blind  to 
his  encroachments  even  on  the  east  of  the  Sutlej,  but  as  events  in 
Europe  showed  that  Napoleon's  Eastern  dreams  were  for  the  present 
over,  a  firmer  tone  was  adopted,  and  in  1809  the  appearance  of 
English  troops  proved  to  Runjeet  that  his  hopes  of  further  conquest 
were  futile,  and  he  consented  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
Mendship.  The  mutiny  at  Madras  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  Clive  had  suppressed  in  the  Bengal  army.  The  withdrawal  of 
an  allowance  known  as  the  tent  contract  was  the  imme-  Mnttny  at 
diate  cause  of  the  disaffection,  but  there  had  been  for  >*»*«»• 
some  time  discontent  among  the  officers,  unfortunately  supported  by 
some  whose  age  and  position  gave  them  influence  over  their  juniors. 
General  Macdowell,  having  been  refused  a  seat  in  the  Council,  had 
thrown  up  his  command,  and  was  returning  to  England  in  disgust. 
He  entered  into  an  unseemly  quarrel  with  the  Quartermaster-General, 
Colonel  Munro,  and  published  a  general  order  declaring  that  had  he 
remained  in  India  he  would  have  brought  him  to  a  court-martial. 
The  Government,  in  great  anger,  suspended  those  officers  who  had 
assisted  in  publishing  the  general  order,  and  finding  them  largely 
supported  by  their  fellow-officers,  proceeded  to  remove  a  considerable 
number  from  their  command.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  mutiny 
which  broke  out  in  Hyderabad,  Seringapatam,  and  elsewhere.  At 
Seringapatam  the  mutineers  were  suppressed  by  force, of  arms,  else- 
where they  came  to  their  senses,  and  accepted  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  by  Lord  Minto,  who  had  come  to  Madras  to  attempt  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  Lord  Minto  returned  to  England  in  1813,  after  an 
honourable  discharge  of  his  duties^  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of 
Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

It  was  during  Lord  Moira's  administration  that  the  work  of 
Wellesley  was  completed  and  the  position  of  England  ,-^^ 
rendered  absolutely  paramount  in  India.     His  first  ofHMtingB. 
difficulties  were  with  Nepaul,  where  the  Gtoorkhas  had  *"'-""^- 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  power  of  some  importance,  and  had  not 
refrained  from  attacking  il^glish  territory.    The  war  war  with 
was  a  severe  one ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Eng-  "^^i^^ 
lish  troops  were  defeated  or  foiled  by  the  strong  fortifications  of  their 
opponents.    But  after  two  campaigns,  in  1815,  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
succeeded  in  securing  the  hill-fortresses  and  compelling  the  Goorkha 
chief  to  come  to  terms.    The  Nepaulese  surrendered  to  the  Ex^s^^lc^ 
a  portion  ol  the  Terrai,  a  territory  lyin^  \.o  >iXia  wsK\.>iX3LQl  "Ossaxt^vssia  * 
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reinBtated  a  considerable  number  of  the  amall  ptmcea  t 
lately  dispoBBCBsed,  and  rectiived  an  EngliBh  resident  at  Catinandi», 
Haxa  capital.  It  was  at  the  close  of  tliia  war  that  Lord  Moira  te- 
ceived  his  marquisato.  Bat  aTente,  to  wMch  Lord  HastingH  owes  iiia 
chief  celebrity,  arose  in  a  more  important  quarter.  The  centre  of  Indis 
was  occupied  by  the  great  princes  of  the  Mahratta,  nation,  who, 
though  subdued  by  Lord  Wellealey,  were  uneasy  under  their  altered 
circuniEtanoes,  and  were  dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  their  national 
greatness.  Their  nominal  head  was  the  Peiahwa  resident  at  PoonaJi, 
and  now  placed  under  a  subsidiary  treaty  witli  the  Engliab.  These 
princes  kept  up  communicationB  among  themaelvea.  Agents  from 
Poonah  were  at  all  their  courts,  and  soma  of  them  certainly  engaged 
Ha  wiui  ^  intriguea  both  with  the  Nepaulese  and  Bunjeet  Singli, 

(k<  ruuuriii  the  late  enemies  of  the  Eogliah.  Besides  these  covert 
HiiUiTutM.  ^jjij  dangerous  enemies,  there  existed  a  body  of  fret- 
bootera  called  the  Pindarics.  Kecruited  from  all  nationa  and  all 
religions,  their  hordes  found  employment  sometimes  with  the  armies 
of  the  native  princes  at  war  with  each  other,  somBtimes  in  predatory 
eicuraionH  of  their  own.  The  reward  for  which  they  served  was 
nearly  always  the  right  to  rob.  Tlieir  expeditions  were  of  the  moat 
destructive  character ;  all  raounted  and  lightly  armed,  the.y  crossed 
the  country  in  marches  of  from  forty  to  titty  miles  a  day,  fell  upon  the 
devoted  district,  and  carried  off  everything  moveable  in  it,  frequently 
burning  what  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  having  recourse  to  the 
cruellest  tortures  to  wring  from  the  wretched  inhabitants  a  know- 
ledge of  their  hidden  treasure.  They  had  found  their  chief  support 
among  the  Mahrattaa,  and  had  established  themselves  in  the  countrv 
between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Vindhya  hills.  Till  1815  they  had 
refrained  from  attacking  the  English,  but  during  the  Nepaulese  war 
they  had  crossed  the  river  into  the  Deccan,  and  had  ravaged  the 
territory  of  our  ally  the  Nizam ;  and  the  year  after  they  had  even 
passed  the  British  frontiers  and  plundered  more  than  thtee  hundred 
villages.  Lord  Hastings  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  robbers, 
supported  as  he  believed  that  they  were  by  the  Mahratta  confedera- 
tion, before  he  dismisaed  the  army  collected  for  the  war  of  Nepaul 
He  applied  for  leave  to  act  on  a  great  scale,  and,  having  received  it, 
brought  into  the  field  large  armies  from  all  ^e  Presidencies,  and  pre- 
pared for  war  on  such  a  scale  as  rendered  it  plain  that  he  intended  to 
make  a  final  settlement  of  Central  India.  It  was  the  complicity  of 
the  Mahrattaa  with  the  Pindaries  which  rendered  his  work  difficult 
'''fee  Peisiiwa  had  already  eho^ra  Via  'inSfc-osioDsi,    'fi:^a  WiQQi&i^ 
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Trimbucjee,  had  procured  tlie  murder  of  the  agent  of  the  Guicowar, 
who,  in  onion  with  the  English,  -v^as  negotiating  for  a  new  lease  of  the 
Peishwa's  property  in  Gujerat.  The  murderer  was  screened,  and  signs 
were  everywhere  visible  that  the  Peishwa  was  meditating  treachery. 
Yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  resident,  he  surrendered 
Trimbucjee ;  but  on  the  escape  of  his  favourite  he  again  gave  him 
refuge,  and  eluded  the  English  demands.  At  length,  yielding  to 
the  strong  measures  taken  by  them,  he  apparently  gave  up  the  point, 
and  in  June  1817  entered  into  a  new  treaty  considerably  more 
stringent  than  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  designed  to  destroy  the 
Peishwa's  nominal  superiority  over  the  Mahratta  confederation, 
which  was  the  source  of  so  much  danger.  The  effect  of  the  treaty 
was  very  temporary.  The  Peishwa  continued  his  measures  against 
the  English,  attacked  and  burnt  the  British  residency,  was  defeated 
after  a  severe  battle  and  fled,  intending  to  make  common  cause  with 
his  compatriots.  Meanwhile  events  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
had  been  taking  place  at  the  courts  of  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs.  It 
was  thought  necessary  not  only  to  separate  them  from  the  Pindaries, 
but  to  oblige  them  to  join  in  the  suppression  of  those  freebooters. 
In  November  Sindia  was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  to  that  effect, 
containing  a  most  important  clause,  as  it  allowed  the  English  to  make 
separate  treaties,  which  had  hitherto  been  forbidden,  with  those 
chiefis,  especially  the  Bajputs,  who  were  dependent  upon  Sindia. 
The  unity  of  his  kingdom  was  thus  broken  up.  A  treaty  of  a  similar 
character  was  concluded  with  Ameer  Khan,  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  freebooters  in  dose  connection  with  Holkar,  though  at  the 
time  resident  at  Jeypoor.  With  the  other  two  great  chiefis,  the  Bajah 
of  Nagpoor  and  Holkar,  more  violent  measures  were  found  necessary. 
Appa  Sahib,  the  uncle  of  the  late  prince,  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Nagpoor,  and  had  pretended  a  close  friendship  witib  Eng- 
land. But  the  same  national  aspirations  as  had  moved  the  Peishwa 
acted  upon  him  too.  As  the  Peishwa  was  the  nominal  viceroy  of  the 
Mahrattas,  so  was  he  their  nominal  commander-in-chief.  He  repeated 
the  treachery  at  Poonah,  and  attacked  the  British  residency ;  and  as 
his  army  was  strong,  and  consisted  largely  of  Arabs^  he  was  only  de- 
feated after  a  battle  of  eighteen  hours'  duration.  By  December,  how- 
ever, he  was  thoroughly  conquered,  and  had  given  himself  up  to  the 
English;  Nagpoor  had  been  evacuated,  and  the  Arabs  dismissed. 
Just  about  the  same  time  the  forces  of  Holkar  had  been  also  defeated 
at  Mahidpoor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oojein.  On  the  ixusasN^  ^S. 
Holkar  himself,  his  power  had  paBeed  YD\;o>iJcL<&\i^KE^^^'i^^:^  ^^so^vo 
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wife,  Toolsee-Bhye,  as  regent  for  the  young  prince;  but  she  was 
mistrusted  by  the  war  party,  seized,  and  put  to  death.  The  chie£9 
then  plunged  into  war,  but  were  thoroughly  defeated  by  Hislop's 
forces,  and  the  young  Holkar  was  compelled  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
which,  among  other  things,  bound  him  to  perpetual  peace,  and 
established  the  Company  as  the  arbitrator  in  all  his  quarrels.  As  in 
the  case  of  Sindia,  the  Bajput  princes  subject  to  his  dominion  were 
allowed  to  contract  separate  treaties  with  the  English,  and  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity.  Thus  the  great  confederation  was  defeated  in 
detail,  and  the  Peishwa  alone,  a  fagitive  from  his  capital,  was  capable 
of  making  resistance.  It  was  found  nearly  unpossible  to  come  up  with 
him ;  though  combats  were  occasionally  fought,  no  general  battle 
resulted.  But  a  new  plan  was  devised  which  before  long  completed 
his  destrujBtion.  The  strongholds  of  his  country  were  one  by  one  re- 
duced; and  among  others,  in  February,  Satara,  the  residence  of  the 
descendants  of  Sevaji,  whose  nominal  minister  the  Peishwa  was. 
The  authority  of  this  prince  was  re-established,^and  the  Peishwa  was 
deposed,  and  thus  the  national  character  of  his  resistance  destroyed. 
Soon  after,  also  (Feb.  19, 1818),  he  was  forced  to  battle  at  Ashtee, 
near  Bunderpoor,  and  there  thoroughly  beaten.  His  power  of  resis- 
tance was  now  at  an  end,  his  fortresses  had  feJlen  one  by  one ;  his 
motley  army,  consisting  largely  of  Pindaries,  was  broken  up,  and  in 
June,  finding  himself  surrounded,  he  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm. He  accepted  an  allowance  of  £80,000  a  year,  with  leaye  to 
withdraw  and  reside  at  Benares,  where  he  remained  quietly  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had  refased  even  to  the  last  to  surrender 
Trimbucjee,  who  was,  however,  shortly  afterwards  captured,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  his  death.  The  destruction  of  the  Mahratta  power  had 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  Pindarics.  Wherever  they  had 
been  met  with  they  had  been  beaten.  By  the  end  of  February  all 
their  leaders  had  surrendered,  and  such  remnants  of  them  as  were 
left  had  been  removed  to  Goruckpoor,  where  they  settled  quietly 
down.  There  was  one  exception;  their  great  chief,  Chetoo,  was  still 
at  large,  and  when  Appa  Sahib  of  Nagpoor,  continuing  his  treachery 
after  the  treaty,  and  still  holding  communication  with  the  Peishwa, 
was  dethroned,  the  two  chiefs  took  refage  in  the  Mahadeo  hills  on  the 
south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  there  assembled  a  mixed  army  of 
Mahrattas,  Arabs,  and  Pindaries,  to  the  number  of  about  20,000. 
The  destruction  of  these  troops  closed  the  war.  The  English  forces 
were  concentrated  for  a  great  attack;  seeing  the  hopcdessness  of 
Ksistance,  the  leadeia  fl^d,  end  took  refage  in  the  fort  of  ABeeighur, 
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which  belonged  to  Sindia^  with  whom  no  doubt  Appa  had  still 
relations.  The  fortress  conld  not  long  shelter  him.  Sindia,  in  fear, 
refused  to  recdye  him ;  he  fled  to  Eunjeet  Singh,  and  was  finally 
allowed  to  return  and  live  peaceably  in  Judpore.  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  most  of  his  followers,  also  took  flight ;  he  attempted  to  retire  into 
the  Malwa,  but  during  his  retreat  sought  refuge  in  a  thicket,  and  was 
there  devoured  by  a  tiger.  As  a  punishment  for  having  received  the 
fugitives,  Aseerghur  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  as  clear  proofs  were 
found  in  it  of  Sindia's  treachery,  it  was  retained.  This  was  the  last 
act  of  the  war.  At  its  conclusion  the  whole  dominions  of  the 
Peishwa,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  given  to  the  Bajah  of  Satara, 
and  all  Appa  Sahib's  dominions  in  Berar,  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  All  the  Bajput  rajahs  had  placed  themselves 
under  British  protection,  and  Sindia  was  the  only  prince  with  whom 
there  had  not  been  concluded  a  satisfiGU^tory  subsidiary  treaty.  Lord 
Hastings  had  thus  the  merit  of  thoroughly  completing  the  great  plans 
of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley. 

When  Hastings  left  his  office,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  years,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Amherst,  who  reached  Calcutta  Lord  Amhent. 
in  August  1823,  and  held  the  Gk)vemor-generalship  till  *•»— i82«. 
1828.  During  that  period  the  dominions  of  England  received  a  still 
further  accession,  and  the  difficulty  of  putting  a  stop  to  a  course  of 
conquest  once  begun  was  shown.  At  the  same  time  that  Clive  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  English  Empire,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Alompra  had  established  a  great  empire  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges.  He  had  succeeded  in  bringing  into  one  the  kingdomB  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  By  degrees  the  two  empires  of 
Burmah  and  of  India  had  become  conterminous.  The  Burmese  had 
been  rendered  so  confident  by  their  successes  that  they  had  demanded 
of  Lord  Hastings  the  surrender  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  other  places, 
as  having  been  originally  dependencies  of  Aracan ;  their  demand  had 
of  course  been  absolutely  disregarded,  but  they  were  now  proceeding 
to  conquer  Cashar,  a  district  in  North-Eastem  Bengal,  the  rajah  of 
which  applied  for  help  to  the  English.  A  further  act  of  encroach- 
ment on  their  part  brought  on  a  war ;  they  seized,  on  the  coast  of 
Chittagong,  a  little  island  in  the  possession  of  a  small  British  outpost 
No  satisfaction  could  be  obtained,  and  in  March  1824  war  became 
inevitable,  much  against  the  will,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise,  of 
Lord  Amherst,  who  had  intended  to  be  peaceful  The  ne  bubmm 
attack  of  the  English  was  made  upon  Eangoon  at  the  ^•'• 
mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.     It  was  eaaiV^  occ-a-^Ha^  \sv5^  "^^  "^ssssossa"*- 
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were  a  wnrliiK  race,  and  being  strengthened  in  their  -\ 
UBtance  b;  BDcc^ases  on  tbe  Bengal  frontier  refused  ta  i 
t&rma.  Again  and  again  tlie  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon,  which  had 
become  the  English  citadel,  waa  aaeaulted.  In  December  &  final 
UDBUcceBsful  attack  was  made  undei  the  comtnand  of  Maha  Bun- 
doola,  who  had  diHtiiignished  Limeelf  in  the  north.  From  May  to 
Fcbmaty  the  fighting  about  Rangoon  hod  continued,  the  chief 
dilficulty  met  with  being  tha  ekill  of  the  enemy  in  the  defence 
of  stoekadeB,  Then,  at  last,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  found  it 
possibla  to  advance  up  the  Irawaddi  towards  Prome.  In  April  Im 
reached  that  place  and  found  it  deserted.  There  the  English  re- 
mained during  the  rainy  fieaaon.  In  November  hoHtilitiea  were 
renewed,  and  the  Englieh  gradually  foreed  theii  way  up  to  witbia 
[orty-flve  miles  of  Ava,  the  capitaL  There  at  length,  in  February 
1826,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded  Assam, 
Aiacan,  and  the  country  aouth  of  Martiban  along  the  coaat.  Thoy 
also  gave  up  U;eir  claims  upon,  the  English  provinces,  paid  a  large 
aum  of  money,  and  established  friendly  relations  between  the  couila, 
to  be  kept  up  by  an  interchange  of  ambassadors. 

The  occupation  of  England  in  a  foreign  war  had  given  rise  to 
hopes  among  the  princes  of  India  that  an  opportnnity  had  come 
for  leussertiiig  their  freodoiu.  But  all  such  thoughts  were  dashed 
cptano,  to  the  ground  by  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
B"""""™^  fortress  of  Bhurtpoie,  hitherto  considered  impregnable. 
At  the  beginning  of  1826  a  disputed  succession  had  occurred 
The  expelled  Prince  was  under  British  protection;  it  remained 
to  be  seen  how  far  it  now  availed  him.  Lord  Amherst  was  at 
first  inclined  to  non-intervention,  but  the  army  waa  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Combermere,  an  old  Peninsula  officer,  not  likely  to  ahrink 
before  difficulties.  He  at  once  undertook  to  reduce  the  stronghold. 
Having  demanded  the  dismissal  of  women  and  children,  which  was 
refused,  he  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After  two  months  of 
siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and  in  two  hours  the  town  was  aecuted  ; 
the  fortress  was  then  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  rightful  prince 
reinstated,  and  the  great  movement  t^ainst  the  Ei^liah  which  had 
been  dreaded  by  many  thinking  men  in  India  thus  at  once  checked. 
The  Indian  Empire  had  now  reached  the  limits  which  were  not 
increased  foi  many  years.  The  subsequent  conquests  of  the  Punjanb 
and  Sinde  have  set  a  natural  and  geographical  boundaiy  to  it,  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  those  wars  of  con- 
qaest,  which  were  really  wBiaoSielenaejto  VrMii."v\.ti-^iia"i.\»,-^reaa4 
^gantic  dimensions. 
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the  tax  on  tea  inslsl«d  on,  1057;  In- 
creased  irritation  in,  lOfll ;  orgudsoa 
opposition,  1083 ;  first  Canfrese,  1071 ; 
war  with,  1072-1034,  1087,  1088,  109^ 
1108;  oonclnaloa  of  tlie  war.  1107, 1108, 


Univsnt,  OonmoHJ  I 


IMT:  it  OnobM.  1 

I  ODidnn  TUtiu  IDS' 
nmoMJononu  of  1 


natorad,  t4U ;  nidgiu,  lus 
Juw,  DmilMI  of  Uulborangh'a  InBnsnu 
ont,  an ;  hu  gnunl  wiOi  ber  tUtcr. 
gM ;  iBMUcUsd  to  Willivn,  S4T :  aa- 
bWwIKInd  nutcdHdr  bjr  Lgnlg  XIV., 
B6S;  aMthofli«rt(ni,8T0;  Inauenoeot 
lUrlborooali  oTOT,  8TB:  lora  tor  ber 
fanBtmad,  t/ls,  813, 1)19 ;  her  lave  for  the 
-  ireta.  POt,  90B,  ni:   ugsr  uiiut 

.l-„l,._        ™>.      ,    i^,„      JQJ^     81,. 

A  taa  OodolpUn. 


»,  e« ;  Lord  Oi 

,  — ,  , — my  01  his  dowbi, 

93S;  gliui  tliB  ffinamsnd  agiiliut  Uat, 
8St;  datuta  htm  it  Bheillfbait,  SSTi 
nntathaPntfladartafflghbesT:  boatUs 
to  WilpOte,  eSS;    idutat  of  Uia  Oid- 

AniolJ,  hiB  origin,  ItiTS;    laliwi  Tloon- 


Dlen, 


r.  IMl 


I  llohe) 


L'Os 


Aahburtcn.    [Son  Donning.] 

AasiisliiiitlDn  Plot,  BS3 

Aaalenlo,  oipUlnod,   BIB;    tostarod  by 

Atterburj,  bis  plot,  964  r  anosted,  BSS ; 

bsnlahed.  9it:  dies,  W<i 
Anokninty   at  Monts   Video,   lESO;    at 

Auckland,  ilia  'traslj  witb  I>mnonriei, 
llOa;  prainrilcea  Georga  agataat  Pitt, 
1J30;  In  tho  Csbinst,  1423;  Ftrat  Lord 
of  Admiralty,  1147 

Angnatii,  Influenra  over  George  III.,  1036; 
her  (avour  to  Huts,  lOm,  1D«;  her 
name  omitted  from  tie  EegencJ  Bill, 
10«,  1010 

AuKostuBofSaiaBy,  drlyonfrom  Poland, 

AugustBB,  eloeted  King  of  Poland,  BT5 
Anrungiobe,  bie  trea^  with  tlie   India 

Company,  nil;  aiea,  UIB 
Ajlesbuiy,  elaetlon  dlspotoB.  BOB.  BOB 

B«iRD  in  Egn*,  1232;  In  Spabl,  1201 


petition  With  tbo  SoiilblS;_  ^„„,_„ 
Ki  ■  !5°^^  ^^  ""^  maroli  of  ciuila 


lu  danger  of  iKnkmptuf, 


l^B^plot. 

incapoQi 

BttTtas,  Bueeeeda  Mennn,  Use;  in  tl« 
^T'^tb'''r  ^^^J"""  ^lOT;  compensited 
Eorrlor  Traaty,  rifl,  O40,  B59:   Irrltltien 

caused  by,  loss  ■       »■   «"«"* 

Burington,  Chancallnr  of  Ibe  EicheoBH 

103T;  Secretflry  at  War,  J'^lg'^'^'^HDH, 
CarOiileoiy.  negotiatoa  treatlMat  Hasla. 

11T3;  intbeDlTBCtorj-   hb7 
BarweH,  In  ths  India  CouncU.  nsa-  nia 

tOrHaBtlnga.  112S  ' 

Batb.    [Bee  Poltaney.  ] 


BatttM-AbsndsbK-e,  ISOO;  Arganm.  law 

12aS;AfBi6n,iB47;A3niaiua,SB6,-Aliaar. 
ara,  BIB ;  Amboor  llljf  j  AMpmn,  UW: 
ABByB,lI6B;AnMBrilti,iBflft  eStobLiW 
o^nnso-  Be   ef  w^""  "^^S:  sUrAr 

I'SfP*' JJ"  1  Braoklyn,  Tory ;  B^S^ 
Hill,  1073;  Buaaco,  isoy,.  Biiuir  IIM- 
CasBapo,  8SB,  1BS3 ;  Camperdowi;  llM- 
— ona,  ismj 

)9;    I^Sn,' 

PlBiiruB,  829. 1171 ;  Fonteooy  gaa  Kg' 
Prefberg,  IMl ;  FWedberg,  9B7  :  i^ed' 
land,  1SS8;  Friedlingen,  879;  Fnenlai 


■fiseMatI 

io!0';  Knnendorf,  WlTZ;  L^,,  josS- 
La  HogoB,  837;  Landco,  £11;  t^iiJ 
fe]dt,1010;  LaugeD-Saltza,10^;  LsBwari 
12S7i  Loipalc,  1321J  Llegnits.  lOas- 
Ligny,  lillO;  Liaaa,  1038;  Lowcwtts, 
1021;  Luzara,  879;  Hagnnno,  12-JS- 
Matdi,  1382 :  llalpbtqnct,  003;  Haranf-o, 
1238:  Haralelia,  811 ;  Martin li^uo, lleo; 
Mlnden,  1031;   Molwlla,    BS9 ;   Narva, 


Ittt;  Oeini,  ISOS:  Oitbta,  ini ; 
Oudanude,  EI97-«0a:  Fluiy.  IMS,  IllB; 
Fresbm,  090;  Preafoapuis,  1003;  Pol- 
town,  SMt  IVvDldg,  laso;  outre 
:^ia,  1341;  Quabeo,  lOSl;  Qolbanm, 
lITTi  IUmml«^  S91,  8991  &uicoai, 
1010;  Battabon,  UDO;  Roiiu,  IISI  i 
Bonnda,  IISB:  S&bagst,  ISOS:  St. 
nncsnt,  1193;  Salucaaca,  1316;  Baro- 

'   SaTBliay,  1170:  BoheUanTurg, 

'---■-     937;    8pfrB«.    881- 


8t«fiiklrk,  gSsr'StoQtuih," 

horen,  895;    Tilavera,   ISOJ ;    Tai 


Blol- 


,  895;    THivea,   ISOJ ;    Tareau, 

Tonlon,  695, 11«9 :  Tonlotue,  1821 ; 

TAfsisar,  iaC5;  TudeU,  1295;  Toiin, 
891;  Vahny,  1159:  Villa  VloloBB,  91U; 
YimlOTO,  1E92;  Vinogir  Hill.  1211; 
'Vittorla,  1319;  Wagiom.  1301;  Wal- 
eonit,S2S;  W»naew»ali.llSO;  Warburg, 
10371  Waterloo,  134M3M;  Wycesdiile, 
901;  Zomdorf,  loaS;  Ziilllehftn.  1032; 
Ziuicti,1334 
BeiUDid,  his  puty,  1013:  Frime  Uln- 
ister,  IMS ;  offenda  Oflorge  III.,  1049 ; 
pjioteita  agaiiut  his  coDdact,  1050 ;  hla 
condBCt  to  the  Amorfcana,  105T;  mb- 
aetOxm  to  the  loan,  1190 
Benbow,  Adminl,  Ub  deatlL  RSO 
BenUnot,  pronioial,  BIO;  Earl  ol  Poit- 
■--'    811;    diaooTBis   Hulborongh'e 


Bara^md,  Irish  Htj  Wdsi,  1300 ;  hia 

inflnaiiea,  1308 
BanafOnI,  comiiiand  of  Fonngaen  aimy, 

1198;  at  Elvaa,  1809;  at  AlGuen,  1810 
Berwldt,   Dnke  of,  hla  jjlot,  B5(L  853; 


it  Intrfrnes  agidi 
ia  the^Dnoheaa 


thaBI 


ig  th«  Enoch 


Beilay.    [See  Tandttart.  ] 

Bills.    [ShAoIs.] 

£lak«,  at  Bio  Beco,  1388;  defeated,  13«li 

at  Albnera,  ISIO,  ISll 
BlafeensT,  aiumndera  Uinoiea,  1031 
"--^   '—*— TaCherbonra,  lOST 

-'-'— Q,  1389, 1810 ;  retreats, 


nuiM,lt4a 

Bmnt,  diiMStOT  of  the  BonUi  Sea  Com- 

panT,  980 
BeUngbrokB  <8t.  John)  Joins  the  iniidirbT, 


Bilf  gorl'Swaetuy 

ofdemod>ntelDrlea,9il;retl[ei,913; 
Seetetarj  of  State,  915;  mada  Lord 
BiJliigbroke,931i  conelades  peace,  931 ; 
comqionda  with  the  Pretender,  93S; 
bis  plot  aaaiwiited,  rahu  Aiuie'a  fSToor. 
923;  hia  eehemea  thwuted,  9^1 ;  Joios 
the  Pretender,  983;  organlzea  the  re- 
bellion, 933 ;  triea  to  posn>one  it,  934 ; 
dlamlaaed  by  the  Fretemfer,  hla  dtst- 
tnrea  rejected  by  Walpole,  retunii  W 


Kendij,  983;  withdraws  to  France, 
977 ;  sdviies  the  Prince  of  Wales,  978, 
979 1  effect  of  his  teaching  on  Qeorge 

Bonapute.    [See  Napoleon,  Jerame,  and 


Jo.eph.l 
ton  St  Am 


Andrj,  collecta  a  ileet,  11T3;  his 

energy,  1173 
Boecawen,  Admiral,  1019 ;  at'Ligoa,  1038 
Bottetort,  Governor  In  America,  1081 
Bonfflera,  In  Flanders,  B41 ;  at  the  Sambro, 


Haddock,  in  America,  1019 
Breadalbane,  hia  sbaie  in  the  massacn  ol 

aiencoe,  834,  888 
BridgewaCer,  anbacribee  to  the  loan,  IIDO 
Brldport,  motiny  in  hla  fleet,  1194 
Broglle,  eDMtofblsappoIntiiient,  1158 
Brongham,  hla  BQlagaust  the  alan  trade, 

'~"  ;  Attomn-aenenl,  1887 ;  oppoaea 
arnmeitt,  UT4;  mppwla  CannliiB 


,!>•',  uiuuiuiua  ihe  Ba&nn  BOl,  14Iii 
Loid  Chancellor,  1438;  presents  apeli- 
tjon  againat  alaTerr,  1444 ;  ooireepon- 
denoe  with  WeUealey,i  1448;  proposes 
Melboune  aa  Premlei',  1449;  sopports 
the  new  poor  Iiaw,  1458;  hla  dlsi>ute 


Bnrdett^  in  Parlltuiient,  13 

BeUaf  BUI,    1890;    pru __.. 

petltioD,  1391;  sappoitu  Canning,  1: 


Cameran  of  Lgchlsl,  joUu  Chnrlel,  IDOO; 
aldimlili  at  l^itl  WiUlam,  1000 ;  ucipeB, 

Cunl^udB,  relielUoD,  SSO;   >uppns^i>n 

Oanoliui.  in  Ln  VendAg,  I1T9 

Oumlng,  KBkfl  Addln^ton  to  nalgn,  1330 ; 
TtmBnrer  of  the  Navy,  184?;  FgrtTgn 
BeontUT,  1974 .  13S£i  mami  wtUiCulJe- 
i^A,  lill ;  nslni,  lUS :  oegDtlitioDS 
ftTnlantniB,  IMt;  amliu  tliB QoMn'a 
trUL  laeo;  FoTslipi  fiaoretiry,  ISTO; 
hlB  lorelgn  policy,  ISTS;  his  Bpaniah 
pollmr,  laifl  ;  BupportsHasliiMon,  1376; 
ms  sUvs  clicDlar,  lliSS  ;  his  PortnguiiBa 
pdlcy,  ISSfi  ;  bla  Com  BUI,  l^BS;  eiip> 
poTia  Catbalia  emancipatloii,  1399; 
hvmler,  180!;  dies,  13B31  his  TDtkiA 
polio;,  lSftfi-1308 

Cuming,  BLi  Btntfaid,  it  ConBtsntlnople, 
1803  :  tlB  pniiay,  14*0 

OBriiamptoii,  Inlreluid,  1211;  superaeded, 

CartBton,  defendB  Qaoliw,  10T6:  Minlrtor 

CiiU>lB,  Rrst  Lord  of  tbe  TraaauiT,  aU 
OullBle,  In  tbs  Cabinet,  lllil 
OrLu,  Don,  pnialiadFarina  and  Tnsciuiy, 
"■'    ■    -      B« Klnp of eidlyj^oro 


!lvU  war, 


SrdlHEUld  YU.),  U 


Oaniot,  his  tuctice,  IIBS,  llTl,  11S4: 
great  plan,  1181;  Intho  rirectoty.  l^"' 

Caroline,  Qdboo,  (liTOOtB  Waipols,  039; 
character,  OBT,  088 ;  raprieves  Porteoas, 
970 ;  dies,  080 ;  her  peaceful  iDQusDce, 
OSl :  affect  of  hei  Chorch  appolDtmenM, 

Caroline,  of  Denmatk,  IBM 
Caroline,  of  Bninawlclt.  marriea  GeoiBO 
IV,,  1182;  Oflorga  lieaires  biir  divorce. 


iBlecta  the  PenlL_„ 

uf  briberr.  >298:  ". — 

"■"■   resigiia,  1»2S:  Ponifn 


Sopretaiy, 

policy,  lajo,  isnj" 


1095;  lier  ambitiQn,  ii«;  her  lacten 

■Cntliollc  claima,  re/ased  by  Walpolc,  !M ; 

Boma  pemU  lawi  repealBd,  lOBT;  Oeoip 

111.  oppoMB,  10S7:    aMtatlon  amiML 

1092-1004;  roroBBd,  12^1274,  isff  im 

1S91;   ImponanOB  of    ias7    lajs-  ibi 

Emanclpntlon  Bill  passed.  1408 

Citiiiat  at  Manrtgiln,  841 ;  in  Alsace,  B^ 

Cavcndisli,  Chsucollor  of  Uio^cb^utr, 

Chatlemont.  Mend  ofGmttan,  IIOS 
wim  Walpola,  QB* :   goes  to  Seotland. 

1001 :  muohn  Into  Eni^tand.  IOOsTS 
diaiMter,  1004;  at  CnlTodan,  loor-  bii 
yfop.  JM8;  Bnpposisd  fotriaue  will 
Cliarl--  •■■'    ■''■       ■  ■     - 


Sil., 


luid  from. 


Altieroni,  c 

Cbarlea  II.  of  Spain,  probable  oITboi 
death,  SfiO.eSS;  hiB  flrat  win,  s( 

"  Siwin,  1038 


Charlsall 


Cl;arleB  IV., 


is  claim  to  Spain,  a 


declared  King,  in  Spain,  SS^OO  in  Oii 
Notlicflanda,  8BS;  tontaoffoVs  M  ^ 
•'•■■  him,  894;  I ■--   -        -     ^™*^ 


leavet 


,    91S: 


021;  Jeniooa 
doina.01hjoi___ 
MR ;  deems  tlio  gi 
tnatie  amotion.  OSO,  B7 
Buapend  the  OBtand  Company,  ofes-  de- 
sert hiB  BpaDilh  allies.  070  .-  dlea  SS4 
Charles  Albert,  candidate  for  the  enipira. 


a  Quadruple  .^ 

0  enarantae  of  the  PiiS- 
.m,B7"  '"'■ 


080;  t 


Charles,  Atcbdi 


5dB«Cliarlea  VII.,  990;  e. 
M  peace,  Bavaria  restorod  to  bli 

I  of  LoiToine,  vlotorione  ovar  tl 
ill,  004 
■     ■  ■  ■  I,  at  Btooltaph.  ISM:  1 


Chulw  Z.,  Ua  ^ewa,  14IS ;  his  ipvMli, 

01wdoit<|M^SM,baTii,llBS;  d]aB,13(T 
OhAmoe^  hli  nonndimey,  847;  bli  Wal 

and  eiMuticiti,  SM 
~  mpMCVillTS;  iJiot,  lin 

_      ..MHtt] 

D  ^on  of  Uw  Bbove).  propossd  u 
1b^  ISIO;  hfi  volnntdBT  TfiTlfiirs, 
■-  "--  — Tistry,  lar*;  t 


tDink  a(  tba  Wilohenn  enedlUDo,  ISOS 
'"  iTeUiLblBdJploDuicy.lirai  dlimlned, 
Sfi :  hU  blw  InlOniutlDTi,  IIM 

""     " — '—'    —  -    loins  the 
[from  UiB 

bjOoorgB  IL,  MT; 


W«l8^flTa;  uoloiedl 

mtnlater,  MTi  Lord  Uentoiuutt  of  Ira- 
land.  Mi;  dirilked  bjadargB  IL,  MT; 
Bsontuy  ot  SUte,  IftlD ;  laforma  Uit 
Calendar,  1014 
Ohnte  Blugh,  nibbed  by  HaaUngi,  lUS, 

CUld.  Sli  JaBlab,  manani  of  tha  Bait 
IbSbC 


ofMafall,llM,  1 

Chanda  Sahib,  olal] 
killed,  Illg 

Chtirch,  diaoanlanted  wltbttie  RarolDtioD, 
SOT;  •etOamant o^SlO;  tha Noojoron, 
Bll ;  thronml  by  Tcolea  and  b;  Qneeo 
Anns,  MS,  HI ;  Oooarional  Canfonntlj 
Bin,  one,  MT,  MT;  the  Bohlnn  Act 
repealed,  0*1 ;  bvonnd  by  Qaeen  Caiv- 
Un^MT;deaTo(10U,101«:  Infloenw 
ot  die  UethomBla  on,  lOlT;  the  Tncta- 

Chnrohin.    [Bee  Marlborough.] 

CivU  Liat,  of  wmiam  III,,  BIO,  S2i;  of 
AnDe,  BTS ;  of  Qoorgo  I.,  BM ;  of 
Qaoige  IL,  Md,  967,  1013;  ot  Oeoree 
III..  1082;  of  OoMJa  rv.,  1182;  Mrti»- 
Tsganoe  OL  184S.  ISliS 


01uk,coiTeapoi^  wlthlon. 

ClarkaoiL  Ua  erldenca  on  the  ilaTe  trade, 

1271 
01aTu«l,eueeaedaI[anDi»it,lSI7;  hlaakUl, 

ClaTBdiDiiae,ventof  JuneglL.eia:  Batl 
of  DoDdee,  aacapea  from  Edlnbui^, 
SIS:  nacheilBvemeeB,  SIR:  makaa  uaa 
of  Blg1iluidqaaireli,320;  killed  at  Efl- 
llemnkle,  en 

Clermont,  hla  oharaotai,  1027 

Clinton,  retntoneaOBce.IDTS J  atBuokei^ 
Hill,  10T4;  at  New  fork,  lOSl;  nieeeeda 
Howe,  loss ;  aaptnrea  COiarlaitoo,  lOU ; 
It  Hew  ToA,  IDM ;  negoUatea  with 
AnDld,  IMT :  at  New  Tock,  HOI ;  ftfli 


plflii,  1117  ;  OoTemor  of  Hadnu,  lllB; 
regalba  CaluDtta.  1118;  hiaforcery,  llIHj 


a  the  Cotmcll,  l 


Cobalt, 
Cobhain, 


nfhiaai^oon 


iBor,  I0S9i  eOMt 
thBCarDaticMllT: 


Codtington,  ai  Navartiio,  ISM,  1«0 
Cnhon,  eugtiieer,  839;   at  tiis  eiege  of 

Nuani,  847 
Coll]ns[wood,  at  Trafalgar,  1265;  at  the 

DardaaeUea,  12S1 
Collot  d'HatbolB,  hla  cniBltr,  1189 
Commeroe,  Injored  by  French  prlvateera, 
8B8:  loBBDf  the  Smnna  Oeei  841 ;  flia 
Baat  bkdla  tnde,  SM-SSS;  tiui  Darlen 
ichema,885-8ST;  oommenla]  advantagei 
at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  SU,  Ml :  rwo- 
lation  d(  tha  Scotch  lFBd^  MT;  Ihs 


treaty  with  Bpaln,'ges,lDil;  theOatend 
Company,  »S3, 961,  Dfl2.  071 ;  nranleiica 
of  BmuggUng.  974,  esl :  rapid  tncnaae 
of,  1013,  lOlt;  natriiitlonB  OB  oolonlal 
trade,  lota,  1D17, 1001,  1051  lOW,  1070 ; 
Pitt's  Irish  ConmiMuiBl  KlI.  II" 


entalaystsio. 


, .— ;  Contl- 

1270 ;  depretBaloii  of 
,  m.ii;  Eoaidssoii'i 
improrementa,  lB79-lsai ;  commercial 
dislresi,  138S-1SSSI  the  Weat  India 
trade,  1441 
ComptoD,  Sir  Spenoer,  made  Fiealdeot  of 
the  Coimi3ll,  9M ;  made  Lord  Wilming- 
ton, 000;  aapporta  Walpole,  983;  Fle- 

Canflans,BtBiest,1028;  at QoibenD,  1029 
CoawtQ'^  Becretarr  of  Stsl«,   lOU:    his 

■° alna  In  offloe,  1068; 


Conk,  direclflr  of  the  Suit  India  Company, 

S4fi ;  his  accoonts,  881 
Coot^  defeata  Lally,  1120 ;   In  Mahiatta 

war,lU7j  BtMMliBa,1128 
Cop&  marohei  against  Charles  Edward. 

1001;  at  Fleatonpaas,  10O2 
Cormatin,  dunuu  leader.  1174 
CDrnvalUi,  in  CaroUns,  1008,  1098, 1100; 

TotieatA,  1101;  lakes  Tofttown,  1101; 

betieged,1102;  sntrendeia,  1108 ;  ^ce- 

roy  of  Ireland,  iaiB-1217 :  In  India,  1119; 


I,  ISM;  < 


t,12dS 


a,  BeoretaiT  at  War.  «U-. ' 


t^Wwim, I0»g;  ittiHkiOiti- 


from,  1004 ;  bo  orerUkea  Mm 
chtnipf^r,  ItXIO ;  Ht  GnllodBn,  1( 
UDCLty,  1D0§i  St  Luifcldt,  1010 
prol^  of.  IDIS  1  defealcd.  1011 
tmiM  wttH  KM,  Via,  lOM: 
Whig  iqiolahT,  ID» 


■mn,  SoUcltor-aenflnil,  IMS;  opposw 

io  Union,  lllj 

Tonc7  rMBtsbUshed,  818-SSO 


Danby,  Pnaldent  of  the  GDimi!!!,  SM ; 
Lonl  Cssnmirttieii.  Sll;  PitrlliimRitUT 
attack  on,  sai  i  Fnunier,  314;  cblef 
idTiser  to  Muy,  83(1 ;  dlicoTin  Fns- 
■— a  plot.  BBl:  Lora  PresldmH  848; 


Dotinj^t&dt,    I 


of  tbs   Bicbsqne: 
idea.  IDS],  lOSS;   ■ 


Db  Onmae,  Adraiml,   lOOC;   Hehts 
Oreles,  1101.  IIOS:  at  JinuHco.  Ill 
D-Harvlliy.  at  (Jullianm,  1178,  IITT 
De  la  Cine,  at  lingos.  1028 
De  la  CroU.  Prsnch  minlatar,  1189 


iKlanSl!'''li 


Borby.    [Bat  Staule]'.] 
Senroutwatfir,  at  Fnaton,  tit ;  t 
_  B3S 

(^  at  Mareaeo,  IZiB 


DavooaUn,  t^trl  Elteward.  3TT 
SaroDahlre,  firtt  lK>rd  of  U     " 
Uffi;  dniilTBd  of  hbi  nfllee 
Mb,  1041;  Maud  of  Fltt,  1< 
TUOb,  Admiral,  1095 
T)<>ddliiehni,I«w1srof  the  OtipoiiUtm,  lO: 
DotKiilat,  ai  WatFrlan,  1341 
Dnnict,  In  BsCrcmadura,  1B13,  1." ' 


DrtUBoioiid,  John,  joina  CLarles  Bdmnd. 

1005  T  at  FaUclrli.  lOoe 
Dnbarry,  her  loflnenca,  10^:   chaimctar, 

1066 
Dnboli,  hia  negotlatlanfl,  040 
Daokwortb,  ut  tha  DordaDellea.  I2S1 
DndJoT,  Porel^  aeorataj-j,  1302 ;  afjppora 

WoUlBgtoB,  1B05;  il«ns  Tiealy  otLoD- 

don,  130B;  realgDS,  1401 
DnmoDilai,   bia  vIctorleB,   nsS;    tnati 

with  AoQkland,  1180;   medftatea  trB- 


iMo 

defenda  Haatinas,  IISS;  laHtBt, 
negotlaUa  for  Htf  a  retoni,  UM; 

I*rd  Malvnia,  IMO;  hlg  tatrgj. 

1S4B 

tlon, 

ma;   nalgna,  ISSV;    aoqaltM, 

ISM 

ieilgn»,lKi2                  ^ 

[8«8  CUverionsa.) 

g.  SoUcitor-GeneiBl.  1058;  praam 

can  petition.  lOflfi;   hla  motion. 

100« 

Lord  Ashburton.  in  the  ministrj, 

Daplei 

.  in  India.  1010:  in  PoadiehooT 

;   hia  S' 

Dnrhnm.  WararonnmeaanrB,  1368;  Prli7 
Seal.  1423 :  tealgna,  1499 ;  hla  dlapoHi 
with  BroTigham.  1465 

BDWiRD,   Doka  of  Kont,  his  marrlaa 

Ep«noiit,  Baerotarr  of  Btabe,  10S9;  dlea, 

Elector  of  Bararia,    [Bee  Chnrlea  JJbrrt 


IdUlan. 


rotH 


oppoaea  tho  Catb 


aard;;.    1 


TrndB 


high  I'ory,  1387; 
idIoo  of,  ISSS ;  reaigia. 
1401;    (nterrlgw    wftb 

..  Hllisnce  with  instna, 

:he  Cabinet,  1107;  op- 
iaclaima.  m>:ladca 


INDEX 


Smot,  at  Gibraltar.  1109 

Emmett  his  rebellion,  1242;  hanged,  1248 

Ernest,  nis  marriage,  1358 

Erskine,  desires  reform,  1162;  defends 
Hardy,  1181 

Bngene,  in  Italy,  879;  his  fHendship  with 
Marlborough,  882;  Joins  Marlborough, 
884;  sent  to  Italy,  888;  at  Torin,  898 ; 
at  Tonlon,  895;  at  the  Hagne,  897;  at 
Oadenarde,  897 ;  besieges  Lille,  901 ;  at 
Molplaqnet,  903,  904;  at  the  Diet  of 
Frankfort,  918;  deserted  by  the  English, 
921 ;  commanding  German  army,  976 

Exmouth,  at  Algiers,  1347 

Family  Compact,  the,  981;  snspeeted  by 
Pitt,  1088:  signed,  1039 

Fenwick,  his  conspiracy,  847;  his  trial, 
865;  executed,  856 

Ferdinand  lY.,  of  Naples,  insurrection 
against,  1372;  at  Laibach,  1378 

Ferdinand  Vn.,  of  Spain,  1286;  abdicates, 
1287;  restored,  rebellion  a^^st,  1871; 
changes  the  law  of  succession,  1468; 
dies,  1464 

Ferdinand,  of  Brunswick,  1026;  at  Cre- 
yeid,  1027;  at  Minden,  1081,  1082;  his 
successes,  1087;  his  manifesto,  1158;  at 
Jena,  1276;  in  Saxony,  1301 

Fitzgerald,  in  France,  1209, 1211 ;  killed, 
1214 

Fitzgerald,  his  cmdty,  1218 

Fit^bbon,  Irish  leader,  1200 ;  hisTigour, 
1206,  1207;  his  policy,  1208;  opposes 
Catholic  claims,  1209;  Lord  Clajre, 
advises  anmesty,  1215;  urges  the  Union, 
1217 

Fitzwilliam,  Lord  President,  1181;  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  1208;  recalled,  1209;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  1267 

Fleury,  his  pacific  views,  961,  970;  his 
policy,  975;  dupes  Walpole,  981;  pro- 
mises mediation,  982;  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites,  988 

Flood,  his  Reform  Bill,  1136, 1155 

Forbes,  President  of  Scotland,  1000 

Forbes,  takes  Fort  Duquesne,  1027 

Forster,  at  Preston,  936 

Fox,  Henry,  Secretary  at  War,  1018; 
Secretary  of  State,  1020 ;  resigns,  1021 ; 
Paymaster-General,  1022;  purchases  a 
majority  in  the  House,  1041 ;  belongs 
to  the  Bedford  party,  1042;  Lord  Hol- 
land, dismissed,  1049 

Fox,  Charles  James  (son  of  the  above), 
champion  of  the  Americans,  1082;  at 
Westminster,  1092 ;  assaults  the  Govern- 
ment, 1103,  1104;  Secretary  of  State, 
1105;  yields  to  Grattan,  1106;  supports 
Pitt,  1107;  negotiates  peace,  1108;  in 
Opposition,  1111;  Secretary  of  State, 
1112;  his  India  Bill,  1129;  opposes 
Pitt,  1188;  his  election,  1134;  opposes 
Pitt's  Irish  Bill,  1187;  accuses  Hastings, 
1140:  friend  of  George  lY.,  1141;  his 
opinion  of  the  French  Revolution,  1154, 
1161;  his  breach  with  Borke,  1156 ;  his 


libel  Bill,  1157;  opposes  Pitt,  116i 
1188;  alliance  with  Grenville,  1243; 
Geoive's  prejudice  against,  1246 ;  doubts 
the  French  invasion,  1247;  Foreign 
Minister,  1266;  character,  1267;  nego- 
tiations with  Napoleon,  1268-1270 ;  dies, 
1270 ;  proposes  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  1271. 

Fox,  Lord  Holland,  nephew  of  Charles, 
opposes  the  Government,  1374;  in  the 
Cabinet,  1423 

Francis  I.,  marries  Maria  Theresa,  976; 
supiK>rted  by  Frederick  IL,  989;  elected 
Emperor,  996;  acknowledged  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  1011 

Francfis,  author  of  Junius'  Letters,  1057, 
1058;  in  India  Council,  1124;  opposes 
Hastings.  1125, 1139 

Franklin,  m  Bnj^d,  1052;  asent  for 
Massachusetts,  1068;  insulted,  1069; 
with  Chatham,  1072;  in  France,  1088; 
his  medal,  1108;  in  Paris,  1108 

Frederi^  William,  becomes  King,  941; 
desires  Juliers,  962 

Frederick  II.,  his  ambition,  989;  alliance 
with  France,  990 ;  deserts  France,  991 ; 
takes  Prague,  996;  deserted  by  his 
allies,  997 ;  quarrels  with  George  II., 
1020 ;  begins  tiie  Seven  Years'  Wai;  1023 ; 
his  campaign  -of  1758,  1026;  campaign 
of  1759,  1(U8;  fourth  campaign,  1032, 
1033;  his  success,  1041;  his  cmaracter, 
1054;  partitions  Poland  1066;  alliance 
with  Russia.  1096, 1148 

Frederick  William  II.,  attacks  France  in 
Holluid,  1147;  alliance  with  England, 
1149;  leaves  the  coalition,  1173;  dies, 
1221 

Frederick  William  III.,  declares  war  with 
Napoleon,  1276;  visits  England,  1885 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  978, 1012;  his  quarrel  with 
his  father,  978,  979,  980 

Frederick,  I)uke  of  York,  in  Holland, 
1169;  recalled,  1172;  captures  the 
Dutch  fleets  1228;  withdraws,  1224; 
appreciates  the  Peninsula  War,  1294; 
deprived  of  his  office,  1299;  opposes 
Catholic  relief,  1891;  dies,  1892 

Frwe,  urges  Moore's  advance,  1295;  his 
false  information,  1822;  recalled,  1828 

Gags,  Governor  1071;  defeated,  1072;  at 

Bunker's  HOI,  1078;  his  delays,  1074, 

1075 
Galway,   succeeds  Schomberg,   887;    in 

Spain,    889;     occupies    Madrid,   890; 

Commander-in-chief,  895 
Gates,   Burgoyne    surrenders  to,   1082; 

Washington's  rival,  1087;  in  Carolina, 

1097, 1098 
Ganltier,  his  negotiations,  917,  918 
Gay,  writes  against  Walpole,  978 
George  I.,  in  command  of  the  Imperial 

troops,  896;   summouA^  ^  '^xl^s^^ 

ft2a,  «^\  "tea  ^StkKEwiWjt,  ^^,  'iav,  ^^w*- 


HI ;  hli  dlllike  I 
Ui*  opqntng  of  Pi 
■hip  fbr  CrLTtoTDt 


Oeoiso  n.,  ermBB  lo  England,  030;  i 
ODudinD  urttis  Ruin,  H40;  hl>  ili 
Iq  Buodatlsod,  MB ;  bli  cburaotsr, 
tniiu  VTalpols,  KT;  Wjndhama 
tatyUna  at.  OTT:  bli  piinlmoDy. 
lili  qiwrTBl  with  bli  ion.  070, 
dmlrsi  wsr.  Hi ;  blB  lovg  for  Hui 
•SB;  BtD<itUiigen,MS:  hiinogutlal 
M  HiaDier.  0»t:  didlku  CbuUi 
KDd  Pitt,  007,  intH.  11)91-  hinrriMiii 
ir  Cnrtoret,  » 


It  PeUum': 


n  nnsii,y,  imxi,  nW  1  hi*  papnlulty, 
10»;  liiiiiitalVisw  with  Pitt  IMS:  tain 
Diana,  IMSi  tlia  Bwoior  rai,  IMS; 
(UalikBto  hl>iniuMiin,l(i«l,l(US:  Ui 
item  en  hli  mlslHtf,  1061:  dttarmliu- 
tten  to  flonqiuT  ttafl  AmamiaD^  IDAS ; 
npolDti  Iiotd.  north  Fremlar,  10»; 
tiJiuniih  DthlipnUcT,  IDOO:  hisdumMtii: 
Ull^  lOM,  lltSi  idfiih  policy,  1066; 
pnji]diu«  inloit  Amorlca,  lt>70,  L07T, 
lOU ;  Ml  btualltr,  1682;  pr^ndli^a 
Boliut  Oattums  uniiiiolutiaD,  1D8T; 
Ui  oanaBuid  onr  Koru,  10S9;  hid 
pDiru  onr  PulUuiuiit,  IMl;  Mi 
smnn,  1W3,  IWt,  UB9:  hli  dstar- 
iDlniiinD.  1104)  Meodihip  for  Thirlow, 


lefuaea    Iriqli   Catholi 


«a  RoMnt,  11«;  hia  jnnrriogB,  1 
KageDt,  1834;  till  aceeuh,  1: 
UBaaltBd,  13M;  his  Ul  With,  1: 
apptovea  of  the  Mjuictaestat  muaafl 
ISOS;  his  coodtuit  to  ilia  wifo,  1 


Olotioaater  (broUier  of  Osmse  T 
GBBisouiiii.  in  Belfiiom,  IBH  ; 

Qodnrich.    [Sae  Robinson.] 

Goiolphln,  on  Treaoory  Coouniaaioi,  BW 
Jacobite  tASdeaclss,  83Z;  todnitzy  UJ; 
■cflOHd  at  trauoD,  SU ;  rsafeu,  Sst: 
Firat  Lanl  of  the  TreMorrTwO :  dli- 
mined.  ST4;  Lord  TntKorar,  tnS;  in- 
tnutsdwlth  MnrlbonHigh'a  plaag  ail; 
InflDcnoe  over  Anne,  HO ;  son-lc-iaw  to 
MarlboroDgtjBlO;  tImiiUty,  BJl  9IS;  mb- 


odo7,   Hpaniah    minJgter, 
Spthi,  13i!  ;  Intrisnea  with  N 


Gordon,  hla  charaotsr,   I08T:    proFotaJ 

riots,  lies,  li)03 ;  dies,  lOM 
Qort»,mlnlBtBr  of  Charles  Xir.,  013 
OoDlbonm,  liiata  Becretai7,  13S9;  Heine 

Gowor,  in  iiis  Priyj  Council,  8T7-  on  Hm 
Jioobite  Caiumittae,  BM  ;  CDUecla  fol- 
lowere,  M6 :  Priry  Seal.  097 
Gower,  Present  of  the  Coaoei!  IIK 
Qnftoa,  vialts  WUkea,  1043    Secrettri  if 
Btato,  10»;  Pint  Lord  of  the  Treuiir, 


Jiiliam.  at  Oadli,  IBOSi  at  Tittoiia,  ISM 
>rali«m,  In  ths  CaWiist,  1433 :  reiigw 

IHT;  mtmoe  to  Join  Peel,  1456 
Iramrriont,  at  Dottlngen.  893 
Inint?,  at  Minden,   1032;    Httarlig  (bi 

miolitll',  1058^  dies,  10«1 
Jranti  raslBiia,  1403,  1403;  President  al 

Board  of  Control,  1433 
IruiTflia.    [8m  Carteret.] 


105B;  relnnna  eiMtlon  pttWonB,  diet, 

Itenvlile,  Jomaa  Ibrothtr  of  OuimeXn- 

algna,  IDSS 
itonvUie,  TliomM  [eecooJ  son  of  Oeotge), 

in  Paria,  1108 ;  Join.  Pitt,  IISS        ^* 
JrenvillB,  Williiun  (third  ann  of  QeoreaL 

iuppumPltt,118S:  rehokes  ChmrdS 

lliM;  his  inatmotions  to  MilmasbiuT. 

1180:    letter  to  Napoleon,   uas-    hli 

political  econoiHT   U3»;  ntina.  11»; 

dlUiG^avei  of  the   peace,  1S»:    ti- 


INDEX 


with  IVo,  134S,  1240, 1247 ;  rldlenleithe 
volunteers,  1S48;  Firat  Lord  of  the 
TreMUiy,  1267;  his  Catholio  policy, 
1272 ;  xesigns,  1274;  incapacity  for  war, 
1280;  attempts  to  form  a  ministry, 
1S26;  declines  office,  1869 

Orey,  his  liberality,  1161 ;  his  motion  for 
reform,  1162 ;  his  petition,  1168 ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Adn^ralty,  1267;  gnoted, 
1268 ;  introduces  Slave  Trade  Bill,  1272 ; 
supports  Catholic  claims,  1278;  quarrels 
with  George  lY.,  1824;  attempts  to 
formamimstry,  1826;  opposes  Govern- 
ment, 1874 ;  Premier,  1428 ;  reftises  re- 
pressive measures,  1424 ;  resigns,  re- 
turns. 1480;  his  Church  policy,  1485; 
his  Coercion  Bill,  1488;  his  speech, 
1447;  his  difficulties,  1448;  resigns, 
1449 

Grouchy,  at  Bantry  Bay,  1212;  pursues 
Blfloher,1841;  expected  atWaterloo,1844 

Gustavus  III.,  his  character,  1064;  attacks 
Russia  1148 

Habkab  Cobpus  Act  suspended,  808, 854, 
986, 1181, 1211, 1854, 1855, 1890,  1489 

Hales,  Sir  Edward,  impeached,  828 

Hali&z.    [See  Montague.] 

Halifax,  at  the  coronation  of  WiUiam, 
806;  Privy  Seal,  809;  parliamentary 
attack  on,  821,  828;  withdraws,  824; 
member  of  the  Junto,  842 

Halifikz,  Secretary  of  State,  1042 ;  deceives 
the  King,  1049 

Hamilton,  Gustavus,  at  EnniskUlen,  818 

Hamilton,  Biohard,  his  treason,  818 ;  at 
Londonderry,  814,  815 ;  taken  prisoner, 
827 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  in  Scotland,  818 

Hanoverian  courtiers,  940;  dislike  Town- 
shend,  942;  opposition  to  Stanhope, 
946 ;  receive  bribes  from  the  South  Sea 
Company,  952;  bad  influence  of,  964 

Hucourt,  Frendi  diplomatist,  869 

Harcourt,  retires,  918;  Lord  Chancellor. 
915 ;  Jacobite  tendencies,  922;  his  skill 
in  wording  the  Union,  928 

Harcourt,  in  Cuttack,  1255;  sucoessftd, 
1257 

Hardinge,  at  Albuera,  1311 ;  insulted  by 
O'Oonnell,  1421 ;  Irish  Secretary,  1456 

Hardwicke,  supports  Wslpole,  983;  re- 
mains in  office,  987,  988;  his  Marriage 
Act,  1015 

Hardwicke,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
1241 

Hardy,  Admiral,  1089 

Hardy,  his  trial,  1180, 1181 

Harley,  tries  to  establish  the  Land  Bank, 
851 ;  joins  the  ministry,  881 ;  Secretaiy 
of  State,  909;  intrigues  against  Marl- 
borough, 911;  dismissed,  918;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  915 ;  his  policy, 
916;  stabbed.  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Treasurer,  018 ;  his  Jacobite  tendencies, 
922;  indecision,  928;  dismissed,  924; 
impeachment  against  him  dropped,  982; 


his  trial,  947;  his  financial  scheme,  949; 

Joins  James,  955 
Harrington.    [See  Stanhope.] 
Harris,  at  Seringapatam,  1224 
Harris.    [See  Malmesbury.] 
Harrison,     his    speech    at     Stockport, 

arrested,  1862 ;  his  trial,  1866 
Harrowby,  Foreign  Secretary,  1246;  his 

views.  1250;  resigns,  1252;  refuses  the 

Premiership,  1895 
Harvey,  character,  969;   supports  Wal- 

pole,  983 
Hastings,    Warren,    Governor-  General, 

1123;   accused  in  the  CouncU,  1126; 

war  with  the  Mahrattas,  1126,  1127; 

robs  Cheyte  Singh,  1128 ;  reprimanded, 

1129  ;  his  trial,  1139-1141 
Hastings.    [See  Bawdon.] 
Hawke,  contradictory  orders  to,  1019;  at 

Bochefort,  1025;   at  Bresl^  1028;   at 

Quiberon,  1029 
Hawkesbury,    Foreign  Secretary,    1288; 

Home  Secretary,  1246;    remonstrates 

with  Napoleon,  1251 ;  refuses  the  Pre- 
miership, 1266 ;  Home  Secretary,  1274 
Hawley,  supersedes  Wade,  1005;  at  Fal- 
kirk. 1006;  his  cruelty,  1008 
Habere,  his  party,  1185 
Hedges,   Secretary  of  State,  870;    dis- 
missed, 874;  Secretarv  of  State,  877 
Heinsius,  IMendship  with  Marlborough, 

882;  resets  proposals  for  peace,  894; 

reftises   to   make   a   separate  peace, 

902 
Hmry,  brother  of  Frederick  II.,  1041 
Herbert,  his  maladministration,  822 ;  at 

Beaehy  Head,  826 
Henles,  Chancellor  of  the    Exchequer, 

1894 ;  resigns,  1395:  Secretary  at  War, 

1456 
Hill,  in  Estremadura,  1818 ;  moves  north, 

1815;  threatened  by  Soult,  1318 
Hillsborough,  Colonial  Secretary,  1056; 

his  folly,  1058 ;  effect  of  his  policy,  1061 
Hobhouse,  Irish  Secretary,  1439 ;  resigns, 

1440 ;  in  the  Cabinet,  1450 
Hoche.  defeats  the  Prussians,  1169;  in  La 

Vendte,  1175;   at  Quiberon,  1176;  in 

Belgium,  1194;  plans  the  Irish  invasion, 

1189,  1209;  his  expedition,  1191,  1211, 

1212 
Hofer,  his  insurrection,  1301 
Holdemess,  removed,  1087 
Holkar,  his  power,  1126 ;  defeated,  1127 ; 

extent  of  his  territory,  1254 ;  war  with 

Wellesley.  1255;   defeated,  1257;  war 

with  Hastings,  1469 
Holland.    [See  Fox.] 
Hone,  his  trial,  1855, 1356 
Hoodlsucoeeds Bodney,  1099;  candidate 

for  Westminster,  1184;  at  Toulon,  1169; 

takes  Bastia,  1172 
Homer,  his  financial  views,  1359 
Houchard,  in  Holland,  1168 
Howe,  Admiral,  destroys  Cherbourg,  1027; 

goes  to  America^  1076;  «.!  <3iVsici&!»a 
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defeats  the  French,  1178;  hii  popa- 
larity,  1196 

Howe,  General,  reinforcea  Oage,  1073; 
succeeds  Gage,  1075 ;  retreats,  1076 ;  his 
delays,  1079 ;  takes  Philadelphia,  1080 ; 
superseded,  1088;  in  Parliament,  1089 

Ho^ck.    [See  Grey.] 

Hosier,  at  Porto  Bello,  984 

Hnghes,  his  battles  with  De  Snffren,  1128 

Humbert,  at  Quiberon,  1177 ;  in  Ireland, 
1216 

EFtene,  leader  of  the  Badicals,  1434 

Hunt,  at  Spa  Fields,  1852;  candidate  for 
Parliament,  1859;  at  the  Manchester 
massacre,  1862;  his  trial,  1866;  his 
speeches,  1421 

Huskisson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
1247 ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1877;  his  Liberal  views,  1878;  changes 
the  Navigation  Act,  1379;  improves  tiie 
silk  trade,  1880 ;  the  wool  trade,  1881 ; 
his  views  on  slavery,  1882;  his  oppo- 
nents, 1887:  his  Com  Bill,  1888;  re- 
mains in  office,  1892;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, 1894 ;  resigns,  1895;  his  speech  at 
Liverpool,  1896 ;  dies,  1421 

Hutchinson,  Governor,  1067 ;  his  letters, 
1068 ;  recalled,  1071 

Hutchinson,  in  Bgypt,  1282 

Hyder  Ali,  his  origin,  1122;  attacks 
Madras,  1127 ;  dies,  1128 

Ibrahim  Pasha,  in  Greece,  1897;  at 
Navarino,  1899 ;  in  Syria,  1465 

Impey,  gives  Jud^ent  for  Hastings,  1125, 
1126, 1129 

India  Company,  their  accounts  examined, 
845 ;  umon  of  the  two  Companies,  860- 
862,  1113,  1114;  their  tea  trade,  1069; 
settlement  of  the  Company,  1442 

India,  conquest  of,  1019, 1026, 1032, 1040, 
1054, 1118-1129;  Fox's  India  Bill,  1129- 
1181;  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1185;  Napo- 
leon's designs  on,  1219 ;  war  with  Tippoo 
Sahib,  1224;  the  Mahratta  war,  1258- 
1257 ;  firom  1805  till  1825, 1465-1472 

Ireland,  rebellion  against  William  HI., 
812-816,  822,  827-830;  Irish  forfeitures, 
868;  excitement  caused  by  Drapier's 
letters,  957;  Grattan's  agitation  in,  1090, 
1105,  1106 ;  Flood's  agitation  in,  1186, 
1137;  the  rebelUon  ^1798,  1199-1219; 
Emmett's  rebellion,  1241-1248;  Welles- 
ley's  administration,  1889,  1890:  the 
Catholic  Association,  1403-1406 ;  O'Con- 
nell's  repeal  agitation,  1409, 1421, 1484  ; 
the  Irish  Church,  1435-1438, 1446, 1458; 
the  Coercion  Bill,  1488, 1448 

Isabella  of  Spain,  1464 

Jacobites,  contrast  between  Irish  and 

English,  814,  816;    in  Scotland,  819; 

plot  discovered,  825;   Preston's  plot, 

831 ;  in  the  ministry,  %S2;  ^aaassination 

Plot,  868-866;  first  attempt  ol  3«sa«» 

Edward,  896 ;  negotiationB'w\>2!a.'aM\«?, 

916,  917;  withBoliiig\)XoVLe»%^.  ^^\ 


disUketo  the  Union  097;  rebellkm  of 
1715,  982-088;  intrignas  with  Sweden 
andAlberoni,  948-945:  Atterbury's  jdot, 
054,  955 ;  intrigues  with  Bipperda,  960; 
in  the  ministry,  964;  in  tiie  Farliament, 
968 ;  depression  o^  969 ;  intrigues  with 
Spain  and  France,  988 ;  threatened  in* 
vasion,  995;  rebellion  of  1745,  999-1009 

James  U.,  assisted  by  Louis  XIV.,  811; 
makes  use  of  Ireland,  812;  at  St.  Ge^ 
mains,  814;  goes  to  Ireland,  814;  at 
Londonderry,  815;  his  letter  to  Soot- 
land,  818;  at  the  Boyne,  827;  leaves 
Irehmd,  828;  invited  to  England,  881; 
still  hopeful,  882 ;  begs  Louis  to  invade 
England,  886;  his  declaration,  887;  at 
La  Hogue,  888;  leaves  Franca,  868; 
dies,  878 

James  Edward,  acknowledged  by  Louis, 
878 ;  has  the  measles,  896 ;  correspond! 
with  Bolingbroke,  922 ;  his  chance  of 
the  crown,  980;  his  insurrection,  984; 
at  St.  Malo,  985;  in  Scotland.  987; 
character,  938 ;  collects  a  second  ex:^ 
dition,  946;  its  failure,  946;  attempt! 
discipline,  955;  alienates  Ids  friends, 
969 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  WestphaUs, 
1288 

Jersey,  tn  the  Council,  877;  dismissed, 
909 

Jervis,  at  St.  Vincent,  1198;  mismanage- 
ment  of,  1244;  his  naval  inquiries,  1^ 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  1183 

Joseph,  Electoral  Prince,  his  right  to 
Spain,  863;  dies,  869 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Amiens,  1284;  King 
of  Naples,  1269 ;  King  of  Spain,  1287; 
retires,  1288 ;  in  Madrid,  1808  :  at  Tala- 
vera,  1804;  quarrels  with  Napoleon, 
1812;  retreats,  1317;  quarrels  with  his 

fenerals,  1818;    superseded,  1320;  at 
'aris,  1329 
Joseph  I.,  Emperor,  888 ;  disUkes  the  pro- 

posedpeace,  894 ;  dies,  918 
Joseph  n.,  attempt  to  make  him  King  of 

the  Bomans,  1020;  treaty  with  Russia, 

1148;  dies.  1149 
Jourdan,  defeats  the  Austrians,  1109;  on 

the  BUne,  1174;  on  the  Meuse,  1187; 

at  Stockach,  1222 
Joyce,  arrest  of;  1180 
Junius.    [See  iSrancis.] 
Junot,  invades  Portugal,  1287;  occupies 

Lisbon,  1288 ;  establishes  order,  1289; 

at  Vimiero,  1292;  his  army  increased, 

1295 

Kellebuann,  at  Valmy,  1169 

Kempenfeldt,  Admiral,  1108 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  opposes  Townshend, 

940;  bribed,  957,  962,  968 
Kenmure,  at  Preston,  986 ;  executed,  968 
Keppel,  receives  Crown  lands,  868 
'^«o^lt  quarrels  with  Pallisser,  1089 ;  in 
\     ^<ek'Q!2a2&dto<3  A'^05  ;^  in  the  CabineL  1112 


KMb.  kUctm  LoBdondwTT,  SU 

EtelMC,  In  Ia  Vsndia,  lite  UTt;   In 
^ — %  UM;  Muubuted,  12S1 
-"  In  SwlliWduil,  ISM 

_.  In  India,  IDIB;   it  Oit 
.  IIU;  opposM  Dt^lsix.  lUB 
lAbjette,  EOM  to  AmBrioa,  ICiS ;  howl  of 

tb*  Nanuul  Qiuid,  IIH 
l/^   iittxtai   UlaUr,    13U;    dluimi 

llmuter.  131S;  In  India,  13U,  136T 
IdUlf.  in  India,  Ills ;  dalHtAd,  1110 
Lambot,  at  Saw  Orluui,  ISSS 
luubton.    [Set  Dndum.} 
Land  Bank,  Iti  bUan,  SSI 
longriiha.  aupporta  Cattaol 
Luinei,  wltb  Napolson,  13! 


IJandsidde,  U*  Tiewi,  11 

with  ^IhTnad,  1170 
Laiuliloii,  la  reception,  I — 
Lwunn,  n  Uie  Botub,  SH,  BIT;  lesTSa 

DauLi,  SIS;  fttBb  <}annalni,  BSfl 
Lsake,  Sir  Jolm,  In  Bpaln,  BW 
Lebu,  In  Alaaoa,  IIW;  In  FUaOta,  im 
La  Bnm,  Rvnab  mlnlBter,  lUt 
Leedc    [Bm  Danbr,) 
begat,  CunaallDral  the  Hxehtopai,  lOU; 

iBdim  to  nmport  euMdles,  iffiUt  db- 

miMad,  UK;  redgni,  lOST 
Lei^Old,  BUTfM  Ftineees  dhnlottt,  USS; 

nmpcrti  QnMn  CaioUna,  USS ;  reftiM* 

tkaldaadon  of  ateece,  IMli  Xing  oT 

BeUnnuUBl 
LeimoUI.hltHUahnll^.SKT;  oltJaBti 

to  DMiM,  SSS;  hi*  Slim  to  Bnln,  Ml, 

Stl :  Joins  the  Onnd  AlUoiuis,  S7S 1  Ue 

oi)tioalpMttloii,Bal;  dlsB,88S 
Iiaopold  u.,  ooualadM  ConTantloii  ol 

SakibHibMh,  IIW 
Unooln,  nunndtn  Oharlettoii,  lOM 
Undiw,  igent  of  lamea  n,,  BIB:  UTeatad, 

819 
IUUat(B.blihaaontaiy,llS«:  blaoego- 

tlatlani  with  OtlomuU,  IMS ;  mi^j. 


last:  at  Qiueii  CuoUne^  trial,  IBOT; 

ahlanTon.lttT;  Pitmsnton'a  opinion 

ot,  USS;  bli  lUueu,  ISBB 
Loi^sL    EBm  Ounenm.] 
Lodw,  on  ths  CniTBUn  Camndadoii,  StS 
Lomanls  d«  Biieniw,  lllT,  llSl 
Laadondanr.    [Bao  Caatlereach.] 
Londondanj,  atege  o(  8114111 
LotnJiia,  oaded  to  Fninoe,  978 
London,  L^i  InoapacUy  ot^  lOU;  dla- 

Loudon,  (Mtauil,  St  Sansiidarf,  1092 


a  Oallialle  nlltf, 


SBl;  plana  an  InvaalDn  of  England,  8S0: 
bia  great  eSOrta,  8M,  841 ;  acquainted 
with  the  Assaa^naUou  Tlot,  BEO,  8M; 
deaiiea  peace,  SU^H;  aBosnta  Bpaln 
torn^  V.,aO;  oqiliuea  Oa Dntah 
Inwpa,  BTl;  aeknowledsaa  James 
Edmid,  BTt:  taenrea  fuandahbi  of 
BaToy,  sn;  lOBSiBavo;.  B80;  blaal^t 

atmlee,  881;  piopoaee ""'■  " 

Jecta   Mailboron&'i  - 


Lonla  ZV. .  engaeed  to  tha  In&nt^  1X8 ; 

marriea  Maria  Laozlnaka,  880 ;  Innnenos 

of  Usdame  da  FompBdou  over,  10S8 
[Asia  XVI.,  etaanstei,  1U8;  brongtat  to 

Paria,  IIH;  U^t  to  TannneB,  IISS; 

dethroned,  IIM;  golllotlned.  1188 
Lonie  XVHI.,  1 — ' '    ""■  *■'-  -■" 


[.,  reatorad,  108*;  hia  vl 

Lonlaof  Baden,  lnAluce,Bn>;  inBavaila, 
BSl ;  hia  ctauiuHar,  B82 ;  at  Ingolotodt, 
884;  hlnden  Hailborongh'l  plan,  S88; 
atHagenan,  SSS;  dlu.SM 

Lonla  Philippe,  Lientenant  ot  Fianoe, 
i&iA-  hiA  avmnaihy  wlUi  Eaeland, 
Lw>pold,14eS 


Gharles  Edward,  1001 ;  his 
,818 


14«l;aUlanas 


Lorat,  ageinat 

dmibJtr.UH 

LDn^.attiand 


,  uOS«;  hlB 

aiatarmaiiMa  unmboland,  1084 
LnxembniB,  In  Blandtn,  831;  at  OUa- 
klik,88ft;  at  Landoi.  841 ;  dlea,  SIT 

Lrndhont,  Chancellar,  1382;  adTtaea  Wel- 
lington u  Fremlei,  1S99 ;  Ida  Inteirlew 
witn  Gaom  IV,,  1401 ;  oppoaea  the 
BefOimBlIt  1430;  Chaneellor,  14M 

IqrtUebiu,  member  ol  tbe  Oppodtiaii,  878 

UaainliiT,  on  the  Ooaidon  BUL  1488 
"    -  ■■ — More.    [SeeAiwleJ 

'  — * "-J  Ciflendsr,  1014 

uuu  ui  axyuoaa,  bealegea  Inver- 

S19;atCi*'^-       


llaek,  at  NaplaL  IKl;  capitnlatea 
Hackn,  at  KUUaoiankla,  830;  Impni 
HacUntoah,  Ja 


MUtOBCOUTBl,  988 

1  uu  "  Tiodlclee  Oalllce,"  I1D5 : 

Peltier,  1188;    opposes  the 


Xaboi,  with  Chkttum,  10S8 
Halm^Dakeat  In  VlandeiK  81T;  hlaen 
ml^to  England,  943:  bla  Jauobtta  la 


OBorgeri 


jti£otiiiei 


JjMWMton  m;   inSHnn  c 

itiUcimte,  1S17;  il 

*bi^,    in   Biisio,   IMS 
gt  IV.'i  marriigo,  11S2 ;_ 

IDoaUAddiiuetoiitaraBigD,  1S30;  wiitfli 
1  the  King,  an 

■iDcliElter,  SecntuT  ot  State.  8T* 
llUMU,   suoiiwaB   BeynuHir,    DOT:    dls- 

Mti,  Ssoi^uT  lol  BcotQaDd,  OH  -.  hud  of 
thslunuTMtlaa,  VM :  hla  ftnt  BuooeiBiii, 
9a&;  At  BhvUAmilr,  0B7;  aoM,wa  to 
Fiwuw.MTi  AlM.«M 

IfucHin,  In  t»  Vndte,  llTO 

Hull  LoBiu,  muTl«  Hapalum,  1801 ; 
dsHrt>liiiD.15n;  recaltea  Puin>.l!t9(l 

Ittfla  ThoTHi,  murio  Frandi  of  Lor- 
iilna,  OK:  rqjeoti  tbe  Dveitmu  of 
Froasrtok  IL,  988 :  mpportsd  by  Han- 
guy,  9M ;  iDliddlia  Bent  to,  m ;  con- 
csdoa  SUeiU,  Mli  ber  ancnt  tretUea 
vlth  BnulB,  IDSa;  putiHona  FoUnd, 

UOTia  Df  PortDgel,  1(10;  vlslti  Engluid, 
1411;  UlgnefB  lebsmoa  sgoinat,  lllS; 
Buccuano.  14«S 
HutHhnl,  supports  the  Fretender,  SSS 
Uarlbnoiigli,  mad*  Sad,  Bll;  mlUtur 
■dTliwtaQDBmlUn.aiSi  In  Inland, 
sas;  blB  tnudn,  SSS;  deprfvsd  of  '-'- 


la  trsafuier) 

oi-or  Aaoo;~S7«;  Comi 
STS :  hla  fint  Buccesaea, 
bytbeIhiteb.Bei;hisa 


?;  tbvarted 

™»,.,  ». ... ..J^is 

nntdo,  BOT-9O0  ;  his  conduct  to  Webb. 

pBTt;  conBiuts,  e06 1   removcB  eitnsmo 
TDriea.  aoa ;  keam  the  wu  1j>  Muidere. 

cieat  piima,  m;  dllBculty  or  blB  pohI- 

tLob,OI0i  pajUunentary  attack  on,  020 ; 

daprived  of  hla  offlcea.  (130 ;  ezcladsd 

fii>mtlisConaiiIlofBegeDcy,930:  Com- 

mandei-In-cMef,  DSl 
Uulbonmgb,  Ducbeai  o^  hsr  inauenoB 

OTOT  Anno.  S3S,  909 ;  her  tempar,  Dll, 

913 ;  dlamidBed,  S17 
MMlborOBgh  (son   of   Snnderlund).    ra- 

InToroeB  Fer^tlnand.  1D27 
Marmont,  in  Fans.  11:^1;  Bucceeda  Hss- 

aena,  ISIB ;  at  the  Tagni  IBIS,  ISll : 

1318;  noiuiEied,  isiTi'at  ParlB,  1329; 
la  the  July  terolntlon,  141fi.  1418 
UuBin,  BuciwQda  Tlllara,  la  Saraila,  8S1 ; 
—  ='— —-i,  881;  [n  AIMOB,  883;  la 


eu :  hsr  aplrited  bdrnlaar.  Bit:  Mk    I 
844  ,         ,  —,     I 

Uiiiena,  In  Bnituiliuid,  lS9i,  1394 ;  ) 

oestfnl,  IBSO :  In  Spahi,  130a,  ISOT;  u    j 

liiopeoo.  Prenoh  lainlstBT.  loss 
HanrepsB,  organliea  tbo  Freoeh  oayy,  Wl 
MmJmlUna,  reiioonces]hia  clalnm  on  tha 

Erapire.  998 
Mailaiillan  II.,  o[  Biivaris,  join*  Faeca, 

87a  i  Id  Ilia  Tyro!,  eai ;  at  DlUlngm. 


Mi'>s>!ildeFntBtloII,14S9;  Premier. 


B   BeoretoiT,   I4t8;  n- 


: ;  Ilia  carrespondcQCa 


MelbodiBt.,         , 

Mathnim,  hli  treaty,  8X0,  SD7,  lisg 
Uettemioh,  at  the  Congtesa  at  Vlemu 

13841  bin  Tutklah.  policy,  lase,  1897 
Mlgnnl,  raguit,  1*10 ;  unojpi  Om  thnnifc 

MiDtl 


Uonsi 


Mirabeaa.  hie  power,  lis? 

Uolra.    [See  Ravdan.] 

Uonsrcby.  chHjjgBxnlbachajitctarof,  808- 
808;  the  powBt  of  the  Crown,  98B.9M: 
George  lll.'s  yioweof.  1038,  lOMi  con- 
Imst  between  BaBlfsb  mid  Prencli,  IIM, 

of  (iia  India  CotmcU. 


1.  849;  friret  Lori  of 
858;  BHtUes  tbe  India 
;  uopopnlAiity  of,  s&i; 

the  Pil¥j  Connoli,  B77; 


UDOTe,  in  ueDiniric,  i-aa ;  sane  to  Bpaio, 
1390, 1291 ;  marches  to  BaUmanca,  IS*; 

to  Commia,  1206;  dIcB.  1»t' 
Uordaant.    [Sea  Fetuborougb.] 


INDEX 


Xoralngtoii.    [Bee  Wellesley.l 

Mounlg'oy,  at  Londonderry,  818;  at  St. 
GermaJna,  814 

Hnir,  tzMof,  1179 

Mnlgraye,  in  the  Cabinet,  1246;  Foreign 
Seoretaiy,  1268;  Privy  Seal,  1460 

Hnnro,  in  Ijidia,  1121, 1127 

Mnrat,  leaves  Egypt,  1224 ;  in  Bavaria, 
1264;  removedfrom Naplee,  1886, 1889 

Mnrphy,  Irish  leader,  1214 

Mnrrav  of  Bron^ton,  Joins  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1000;  tarns  king's  evidence,  1009 

Hurray,  Lord  Oeorge,  Joins  Charles  Ed- 
ward, 1001;  commander,  1003;  advises 
retreat,  1004;  his  pradence,  1006, 1007 ; 
reassembles  the  army,  1008;  his  mill- 
taiy  skill,  1009 

Murray,  Attorney-General,  1018;  Lord 
Chlef-Jnstice,  1021 

Hurray,  in  Opjerat,  1255 ;  suoeessfal,  1257 

Napibb,  quoted,  1297, 1311 

Napoleon,  at  Toulon.  1169;  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory,  1186;  his 
Italian  campaign,  1187,  1188;  Com- 
mander-in-chief, 1219;  in  Egypt,  1220; 
at  Acre,  1223;  leaves  Egypt,  1224; 
First  Consul,  1225;  in  Italy,  1226;  his 
aggressions,  1235-1287;  his  interviews 
witii  Whitworth,  1239,  1240;  arrests 
English  travellers.  1241;  excites  re- 
bellion in  Irelana,  1242;  intends  to 
invade  England,  1247,  1248;  .attempts 
to  form  a  coalition,  1250;  murders 
D'Bnghien,  1251;  obtains  subsidies 
from  ^Mdn,  1252;  offends  Europe, 
1260, 1261 ;  prepares  to  invade  England, 
1262,  1263;  attacks  Austria,  1264;  at 
Austerlitz,  1266 ;  negotiates  with  Fox, 
1268,  1270;  his  vass£  kingdoms,  1269; 
despises  Prussia,  1275:  murders  Palm, 
1276;  at  Jena,  1276 ;  his  Berlin  Decree, 
1277;  desires  war  with  Russia,  1279; 
at  l^Liu,  1280;  at  Tilsitt,  1288;  in- 
trlgoes  in  Spain,  1286;  makes  Joseph 
King,  1287;  excites  popular  anger,  1289; 
at  Brftirth,  1294;  at  Hadrid,  1295; 
leaves  Spain,  1296;  at'Aspem,  1300;  at 
Wagram,  marries  Haria  Louua,  1301 ; 
tyranny  over  Joseph,  1812;  desires 
war  with  Russia,  1312-1814;  his  retreat 
from  Hoscow,  1320 ;  at  Dresden,  1321 ; 
abdicates,  1321,  1328;  withdraws  to 
Elba,  1829;  escapes,  1389 ;  in  Belgium, 
1840;  at  Waterloo,  1343-1345 ;  banished, 
1346 

National  Debt,  origin  of,  840 ;  amount  ol 
927;  dread  of,  949, 950, 1012, 1184, 1188, 
1377, 1441 

Necker,  dismissed,  1152 ;  recalled,  1158 

Nelson,  takes  Bastia,  1172 ;  at  St.  Vincent, 
1193 ;  at  the  Nile,  1220 ;  at  Copenhagen, 
1282, 1238 ;  at  Boulogne,  1234 ;  pursues 
Villeneuve,  1262-1264 ;  at  TrafiEtlgar,  1265 

Newcastle,  Privy  Seal,  910;  character, 
969 ;  seeks  Oeorge  II. 's  favour,  981 ;  in- 
trigues against  walpole,  988;  remaina 


in  offloe,  987,  988 ;  thinks  of  declaring 
for  the  Pretender,  1006 ;  head  of  the 
Whigs,  1010 ;  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
1018 ;  mcapacity  of,  1018, 1019;  attempts 
the  election  of  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
1020 ;  secures  the  support  of  Fox,  1020 ; 
resigns,  1021;  returns  to  office,  1022; 
his  parliamentary  influence,  1022, 1025, 
1087;  resigns,  1040;  derived  of  his 
Lord-lieutenancy,  1041;  Privy  Seal,  1050 

Newton,  on  the  Currency  Commission,  849; 
approves  of  the  new  coinage  for  Ire- 
land, 957 

Ney,  in  Switzerland,  1237;  pursues  Hoore, 
1296;  at  Quatre  Bras,  1341 ;  at  Water- 
loo, 1344, 1345 

Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia,  1397 

Nithsdale,  escape  of.  938 

Noailles,  in  Franconia,  991;  atDettlngen, 
992;  withdraws,  993 

Normanby,  Privy  Seal,  877 

North  (William),  Lord,  a  Jacobite,  964 

North,  Frederick,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, 1059;  his  policy,  1060,  1061; 
his  supporters.  1064 ;  yields  to  the  King, 
1070,  1085,  1089;  his  reconciliation 
scheme,  1072 ;  desires  to  resign,  1084 ; 
shields  Sandwich,  1089 :  his  Irish  Bills, 
1090,  1091 ;  upholds  toleration,  1094; 
resigns,  1104;  his  objections  to  the 
peace,  1112;  Secretary  of  State,  1112; 
his  Regulating  Act,  1123 

Northington,  Lord  Chancellor,  1049;  his 
talents,  1050;  Lord  President,  1058 

Northumberland,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1050 

Northumberland,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 1406 

Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State,  810;  re- 
monstrates with  WilUam,  824;  dismissed, 
843;  Secretaryof  State,  877;  dismissed, 
909;  returns  to  office,  931 

Nunoomar,  rival  to  Reza  Khan,  1122; 
accuses  him,  1124;  accuses  Hastings, 
trial  and  death,  1126 

O'CoMNXLL^f  orms  the  Catholic  Association, 
1890 ;  his  election,  1408, 1404;  his  power, 
1405;  agitates  for  repeal,  1409,  1421, 

1436,  1446,  1465;  in  filament,  1434, 

1437.  1439, 1450;  his  conversation  with 
Littleton,  1448, 1449 

O'Connor,  plans  French  invasion,  1211 ;  his 
oonfesaon,  1216;  his  Catholic  petition, 
1272 
Oliver,  Government  spy,  135^  1357 
Orange,  Stadtholder,  1010 
Orford.    [See  Russell  and  Walpole.  ] 
Orleans,  in  Italy,  893;  Regent,  984;  negotia- 
tions with  George  I.,  940;  applied  to  by 
the  Jacobites,  956 
Oimond,  Commander,  920;  his  Jacobite 
tendencies,  922;  Joins  the  Pretender, 
982 ;  attempts  to  land  in  England,  935 ; 
collects  a  second  expedition,  946;  a 
third,  965 ;  a  tQuxyak«<i!9& 
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Fukar,  Bit  Hyde,  lOW ;  »t  Copentngtn, 

Tnkar,  Iiii  mutiny,  IIW ;  buigid. 

PuUtmatt,  Inaraiied  pcnnc    o^  am  i 
fUrtdou   Is,    811;    *ni*U^    («   8H; 
ledoiu]r  iMtireeii  «w  two  Houmi,  tK; 
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BS8,  MB;   RibHnlnit  to  tha  Crown, 
We-.teaMhtsaUtea;  F«iu1oq  BiUn- 
.......  -Tj;T(jiidhun^a«iailptlon  of, 

Dvar  tha  mlnlitiy,  SSt ;  In 
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bovn  br  ^  peoua  in  tlio 
1001;  Um  ntOon  dadni  a 
pnMottHon,   1017;  InlCsUng 

■  oL  ma,  lots,  1044;  Pitt 

j>  stand  wlthon^  lOn,  lols; 

hli  power  OT«r,  lOMj  TanillCT  of,  104J, 
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It  of  humour  with  a 


rfii: 


Fan],  Smn^OT  ei  Rosali,  12SI ;  hie  char- 
Peal,  hia  flnenolil  meuncEia,  ItM :  Home 
SMHttrr  ISOt;  Tonr  1387;  P»lmer- 
■ton'i  aplnkin  ot  ItBB;  lenlgni,  1S93; 
HanuBeeretur.lSK;  deelrM  iqwil  of 
Tait  Act.  1401;  aamorta  CMtaollo 
emane^iftlon.  1U«,  lift;  ndsna  hie 
M>t  at  Oilbrd,  1407;  hla  InterrJew  with 
Ovaat  IV.,  1407:  leader  of  tba  Tories, 
UMj  anpnorte  the  Ooeraton  KIL 1439 ; 
his  Llbenil  Tiewa,  1447 ;  tefuee  to  Join 
Heiboame,  144S;  Fieniler,  1410;  hie 
Tamwortli  lilanlfato,  1467;  nelraie,  IMS 
Pelluun,  Henrr,  duoacter,  OEQ ;  Piwnler, 
088;  his  UmUltT,  WS\  ntisns,  1000; 
Tsstoied,  1010:  pai^  pousi,  'un.\\ 
flnandalpoUoy,  lOia,  WW,  tea,  WW 
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OatholiQ  claims,  llTS;  <^«T^AftHrfr  gf 


Perron,  in  the  Donab,  USB;  dafoatad,  1K7 
Pater  the  Qreat,  war  with  CbaHaiZIL, 

806,  80^  04L^;  thieatsH  to  Innde 

EntUiid.  MC;  daaeited  br  Us  atHes,  W 
Patar  UL,  Bmpeior,  1040 ;  dies,  1041 
Felflrboioill^  (UardaoDtX  Vlrst  Loid  of 
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PeWborough  (naphaw  of  tha  attonl  In 
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I  King,  870;  nianlaFi 

!77;  BoppoitodbrUitiC , 

[opoeal  to  dsthnna   him    804, 
..-. liee  from  Madrid,  01  ■ 


AlbsnmJ.MB ;  candidate  tor  tha  flmiil^ 
«8>i  dies,  IDIO 
PlehajnL  Us  Tlotories,  1100,  tin.  UH; 
madltMae  tnaohaiT,   1174;     Us    eo>- 

Bplncj,  IS&l 
FIgpt,  OimmoF  in  Madias,  1126 
Pitt  (Lord  Chathim).  In  Oppontlon,  079 ; 


vigorous  role,  1D22;   appai'eiit  cJ 
of  poUcy,  1024 ;  his  energy,  10J5 

Kinte  fraeh  aeneralfi,  102O  ;  raise 
iglieli  spirit  1028;  hli  plaji  fo 


WlUee,  1044;  lils'negotlatt^'^riui 
Combttland,  lOlS,  1060;  ratlnB,  10»: 
his  speeoh  im  Anmica,  lOGl,  1061;  n- 
fnaes  to  Join  n™Hng*ii  lOGl ;  Pilmi 
Ulnister,  Lord  Obatham,  losg;  bis 
grand  plans,  hie  Illness,  1064;  ratlreL 
1066 1  leooneUiatian  wtlh  Tenqde  ud 
OrenTille,  hie  speeoh  on  America,  1068; 


■upporta  tha  pr 
BelSm  BUL  11 


1008;  opposes  Bocl^Ing- 


V^  'ViWam.  wltb  Oiatbam,  1088;  in 
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his  Reform  Bill,  1107;  Chancellor  uf 
the  Exchequer,  quarrels  with  Fox,  1111 ; 
the  support  of  the  old  Tory  partv,  1112 ; 
Premier,  1182;  his  India  Bill,  1188, 
1136 ;  popular  admiration  for,  1188 ;  his 
first  budget,  1134, 1135 ;  his  Irish  legis- 
lation, 1136,  1187;  his  Reform  Sll, 
1137,  1188;  his  sinking  ftmd^  1188; 
supports  the  charge  agsdnst  Hastings, 
1140 ;  his  Regency  Bill,  1148 ;  his  power, 
1144 ;  effect  of  the  French  Revolution 
on,  1146, 1160, 1161;  his  foreign  polioy, 
1146-1148;  dreads  Russia,  1147;  pro- 
cures the  Convention  of  Reichenbach, 
1149 ;  his  opinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1164;  his  hopes  of  peace,  1167; 
opposes  reform,  1162;  determines  on 
repression,  1164;  desires  peace,  1166; 
his  energy,  1170 ;  recalls  York,  1172 ; 
interferes  in  Spain,  1178;  ne^tiates 
with  De  Fuisaye,  1174 ;  popular  con- 
fidence in,  1177;  his  repression,  1178 ; 
his  energy,  1180 ;  paramount  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1182;  desires  peace,  1184;  his 
first  negotiations,  1187;  desires  jpeace, 
1189 ;  ms  loan,  1190;  desires  the  Union, 
1199, 1206, 1208;  desires  Catholic  relief, 
1204^  1206,  1229;  resigns,  1280,  1231; 
approves  of  the  peace,  1284;  leaves 
Farliament,  1239;  negotiations  for  his 
return,  1240;  in  Parliament,  1248;  his 
volunteers,  1244, 1248 ;  offers  himself  as 
Premier,  1246, 1246;  his  ministry.  1847, 
1262;  sad  close  to  his  life,  1267;  his 
friendship  for  Melville,  1269;  forms  the 
coalition,  1260,  1261;  dies,  1266;  his 
ftmeral,  1267;  his  efforts  against  the 
slave  trade,  1271 

Polignac,  signs  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1898;  French  minister,  1418;  unpopu- 
larity of,  1416 

Pompadour,  influence  over  Louis  XV., 
1028 

Ponsonhy,   Attorney-General,  1208;   op- 

fioses  tiie  Union,  1217 ;  Home  Secretary, 
460 

Pqpham,  takes  Owalior,  1127;  rescues 
Hastings,  1128 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
1280 ;  in  Spain,  1317 

Poor  Law,  misenr  caused  by,  1228,  1888, 
1361 ;  reformed,  1461-1468 

Porter,  his  conn>iraoy,  847 

Porteous  riots,  979 

Portland.    [See  Bentinck.] 

Portland  (cntindson  of  Bentinck),  First 
Lord  of  tiie  Treasury,  1112 ;  joins  Pitt» 
1168 ;  Secretary  of  State,  1181 ;  his  Irish 
views,  1208;  remains  in  ofiice,  1246; 
resigns,  1262 ;  offers  to  form  a  ministry, 
1273;  Premier.  1274;  resign8^828 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  VI.  desires 
guarantee  of,  969,  970;  goaranteed,  960, 
971,  976,  989, 1011 

Pratt,  acquits  Wilkes,  1048;  Lord  Cam- 
den, Chancellor,  1063;  attacks  the  min- 
istry, 1068 ;  in  the  ministry,  1106 


Preston,  his  conspiracy,  826 ;  captured,  881 
Pretender.      [See    James    and   Charles 

Edward.] 
Prideaux,  secures  Montreal,  1029 
Priestiey,  his  house  bumt»  1166 
Princess  of  Wales.    [See  Augusta.] 
Prior,  his  negotiations,  918,  919 
Pulteney,  his  opposition  to  Walpole,  968 ; 
firiendship  with  Bolingbroke,  962 ;  Joins 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  978 ;  Lord  Bath, 
987;  candidate  for  the  Premiership,  988 

Quebec,  siege  of;  1029, 1030 
Queensberry,  Lord  Commissioner,  926 
Quiberon,  e:q>edition  to,  1174-1177 

Raootski,  threatens  Vienna,  882;  invades 
Austria,  946 

Rawdon,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  his  severity, 
1098;  at  Hobkirk's  HilL  1100;  at 
Charleston,  1101 ;  Lord  Moira,  at  Quibe- 
ron, 1176;  friend  of  Prince  of  Wales, 
1246 ;  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  1267 ; 
quarrels  with  Qrey,  1826;  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  Govemor-Oeneral  of  India, 
1467-1471 

Reform,  Chatham's  plan  for,  1064;  need 
of,  1062, 1066 ;  Dunning's  agitation  for, 
1091,  1092;  Pitt's  Reform  Bills,  1107, 
1137, 1138 ;  Flood's  Bill,  1166 ;  agitation 
for,  1162,  1168,  1179,  1362;  of  Scotch 
burghs,  1360;  effect  of  the  Queen's  trial 
on,  1366, 1368 ;  the  Reform  BiU,  1428-1484 

Revenue.    [See  Civil  List] 

Revolutionary  Societies,  1166, 1162, 1104; 
prosecuted,  1179, 1180;  meetings  of,  1188 

Reza  Khan,  minister,  1122;  apprehended, 
1124 

Rice,  Colonial  Secretary,  1447 

Richmond,  his  speech,  1086 ;  in  the  min- 
istry, 1105 ;  supports  Pitt,  1107 

Ripon.    [See  Robinson.] 

Ripperda,  his  intrigues,  969,  960 

Robespierre,  his  nue,  1186 ;  his  fall,  1186 

Robinson,  Leader  of  the  House,  1018 ;  dis- 
missed, 1020 

Robinson.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
1877 ;  his  financial  measures,  1878;  Lord 
Goderich,  Colonial  Secretajy,  1892 ;  Pre- 
mier, 1894;  resigns,  1396;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1400;  Colonial  Secretary,  1423; 
Earl  of  Ripon,  Privy  Seal,  1489 ;  resigns, 
1447 

Rochambeau,  at  New  York,  1096 

Rochester,  Privy  Councillor,  J^  opposes 
Marlborough,  877.90^ ;  dis^H  the  war, 
906 ;  resigns,  91)6;  Lord  President,  916 

Rockingham,  removed  firom  his  Lord 
Lieutenancy,  1041 ;  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  1060;  retires,  1068;  leader  of 
the  old  Whigs,  1068;  character,  1104; 
FirstLordof  the  Treasury,  1106;  death, 
1109, 1111 

Rodney,  at  Havre,  1028 ;  his  successes, 
1040;  his  victory,  1094;  captures  Eusta- 
tia,.1008;  returns  home,  1099;  defends 
Jamaica,  1109  ^'^^ 
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St,  Vincent.    [See  Jerri 
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Bchamberg,  in  IreUid,  822 :  killed,  B27 

Bchombere,  at  tho  Bojoa,  837;  tn  For 
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WUf.  aM;'att*^ked,  868;  ti^oV^ 
M9;  impeiicliefl,  871;  acquitted  an- 
eiclQded  from  ttaa  FriTy^no^  ».' 
Ml  declsntloc,  911;  FieaMent  of  th^ 
OmncU,  9U;  UiAUiQ  U|],  020 

Boplila.  of  BanoTer,  impoeal  to  t»nw  ba 
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SoabiM,  at  Eirch-Denkem,  1037 

Sonlt,  in  Spain,  1295;  pnrsaes  Moore, 
1290;  atcoronna,  1297;  takes  Oporto, 
1298;  retreats,  1308;  at  Palencia,  1805; 
attacks  Cadiz,  1306,  1308;  at  Albuera, 
1310;  at  Tarifa,  1313, 1314;  Joins  Joseph, 
1317 ;  threatens  Hill,  1818 ;  in  command, 
1820 ;  his  skiU,  1321 

South  Sea  Company,  918,  949-958;  trade 
of,  981 

Spencer,  his  interview  with  Parker,  1195; 
resigns,  1280;  disapproves  of  the  peace, 
1235 ;  alliance  with  Fox,  1243 ;  Home 
Secretary,  1267 

Stair,  at  Glenooe,  834,  835;  friendship 
witii  Orleans,  934;  dismissed,  975;  at 
Dettlngen,  991,  993 

Stanhope,  General,  in  Spain,  915,  916 
Whig  leader,  923 ;  Secretary  of  State, 
981 ;  his  friendship  with  Orleans,  984 
at  Hanover,  940 ;  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer.  942 ;  Secretary  of  State,  945  [ 
his  foreign  policv,  946 ;  his  toleration, 
947,986;  dreads  the  accession  of  George 
II.,  948;  dies.  954 

Stanhope,  Charles,  his  share  in  the  South 
Sea  frauds,  954 

Stanhope,  William  (Lord  Harrington), 
character,  969;  dismissed,  987;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  996 ;  resims,  1009 

Stanhope,  Charles,  President  of  the  Bevo^ 
lutionary  Sodety,  1155 

Stanislas  of  Poland,  1066 

Stanley,  Hans,  ambassador  in  Paris,  1088 ; 
at  Berlin,  1054 

Stanley,  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1428 ;  his 
Church  poUcy,  1435,  1487;  his  Co- 
ercion Ml,  1438;  his  speech  against 
O'Connell,  1439;  Colomal  Secretary, 
1439;  supports  slave  emancipation, 
1445;  resiie^,  1447;  refuses  to  Join 
Peel,  1456 

Staremberg,  in  Spain,  901, 916 

Stevenson,  in  India,  1255, 1256 

StofBet,  Chouan  leader,  1175, 1177 

Stormont,  in  the  Cabinet,  1112;  votes 
against  Pitt's  India  Bill,  1131 

Strangford  in  Portugal,  1288 

Strathallan,  collects  an  army  for  Charles 
Edward,  1004 ;  Joins  him,  1005 

Suchet,  in  Valencia,  1318, 1817 

Suffolk,  Secretary  of  State,  1068 

Sujah  Dowlah,  1121, 1122, 1128 

Sullivan,  his  dispute  with  Clive,  1121 

Sullivan,  General,  1088 

Sunderland,  advises  a  Whig  ministry, 
842;  son-in-law  of  Marlborough,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  910;  dismissed,  915: 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  981 ;  at 
Hanover,  Becretaiy  of  State,  942;  dis- 
liked by  George  II.,  948;  leaves  the 
ministry,  dies,  954 

Sun^ah  Dowlah,  1118, 1119 

Suwarrow,  in  Italy,  1222, 1224 

Swift,  his  Drapier's  Letters,  957 ;  writes 
against  Walpole,  978 

By£icy,  Secretary  of  State,  1182 


Talbot,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  812; 
his  intrigues,  818,  814;  invites  James 
over,  814;  evacuates  Dublin,  828;  re- 
turns from  France,  829 

Tallard,  ambassador  to  London,  862 ;  in 
Alsace,  881,  882;  at  Augsburg,  884;  at 
Blenheim,  886 ;  taken  prisoner,  887 

Talleyrand,  at  Amiens,  1234 ;  negotiates 
witii  Fox,  1268, 1270 ;  deserts  Napoleon, 
1829 ;  at  Vienna,  1836 ;  opposes  Bussia, 
1888 

Talmash,  General,  in  Ireland,  829;  killed 
at  Brest,  846 

Tandy,  Irish  demagogue,  1186;  raises  the 
National  Guards,  1206;  escapes,  1216 

Tarleton,  in  Carolina,  1098 ;  d^eated,  1100 

Tate,  invades  Bristol,  1191 

Temple,  his  selfish  claims,  1033 ;  supports 
Pitt,  1039,  1042 ;  visits  Wilkes,  1043 ; 
deprived  of  his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  1048; 
his  connection  with  Grenville,  1049. 
1050;  forsakes  Pitt,  1058;  reconcQed 
with  him,  1058;  opposes  Fox's  India 
Bill,  1131 

Tess6,  in  Spain,  890  ;  at  Toulon,  895 

ThelwaU,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

Thistlewood,  a  Spencean,  1852;  in  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy,  1865 

Thurot,  blockaded.  1028 ;  defeated,  1029 

Tiemey,  opposes  Gfovemment,  1874 ;  Joins 
Cannmg,  1392;  supports  Althorp,  1394 

Tippoo,  war  with  Hastings,  1128 ;  intrigues 
with  France,  1219;  kiUed,  1224 

Tone,  Irish  malcontent,  1189 ;  corresponds 
with  dark,  1190 ;  character,  1203 ;  his 
Society,  1204;  raises  National  Guards, 
.1206;  his  hopes  sink,  1207;  goes  to 
France,  1209;  dies,  1216 

Tooke,  trial  of,  1180, 1181 

Torcy,  French  ambassador,  902;  desires 
peace,  918 

Torrington.    [See  Herbert.] 

Tourville,  at  Beachy  Head,  826;  bums 
Teignmouth,  828:  prepares  to  invade 
England,  836 ;  at  La  Hogne,  887 ;  in  the 
Mediterranean,  846 

Townshend,  Charles,  Secretary  of  State, 
931;  head  of  the  ministry,  940;  his 
policy,  941 ;  dismissed,  l^ceroy  of  Ire- 
land, 942 ;  Lord  President,  948;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  954 ;  makes  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover,  962 ;  quarrels  with  Walpole, 
967,972;  retires,  978 

Townshend,  Charles  (flnntndson  of  the 
above),  Secretary  at  War,  1087 ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  1058 ;  his  rash 
measures,  1054 

Trade.    [See  Commerce.] 

Treaties— Limerick,  1691,  830;  Byswlok, 
1697,  857,  858;  First  Partition,  1698. 
868;  Second  Partition,  1700, 869;  Grand 
Alliance,  1701,  878 ;  Methuen,  1708, 880, 
907,  1188;  Gertruydenberg,  1710,  915; 
Utrecht,  1713,  919,  921;  Rastadt,  1714, 
921 :  Barrier,  1715, 941 ;  Triple  Alliance, 
1717, 942;  Passarowitz,  1718, 945:  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  1718, 945;  geaend 


1T30,  M«:  Congnu  Df  Cunbnj,  ITU, 
M8 :  Vlonnli,  IVTS,  »0 ;  EanoTer,  1739, 
Ml;  tlis  Pardo,  iViT,  970  ;  Congroaa  of 


1744,  996;  Pdsiscq,  nti,  SOS;  Ali-U- 
OtoptUa,  1!4S.  mil ;  Wtnaw  anfl  8t 
F«t«nbDrs,  1T4S,  1023;  Family  Com- 
pact, irei,  IDM:  Peaco  ot  Paris,  ll-M, 
lOH :  Fartltloa  of  Poland,  17T3,  lOM ; 

■■" 1,  1T83,  Itio':  Com- 


merolal,  Hitb  Fnooe,  1 


i;  with 


Hollanii  and  PnmU,  1788,  114T ;  Con- 
ventlan  of  Rslctasnbacli,  1T».  1149; 
TaMj,  ITflS,  114»;    Conveatloil  of  PU- 

lioban,  ijflj.  ilB8;  Campo  Fonnloi 
1767,  1168;  Broktiiar,  1199,  1224;  AlsB- 
«aqdria,lB00,ia!«iLnn4yill8,lS01,l!27; 
El  Ariah,  1801,  12B1 ;    8t  Pototsbnrg, 

Iiipkrtlte.'lSOl),  1253;   Baraelnl  IBOs' 
UUS ;  enbddlin^  IWS,  ISaT;  St  Fgl«n- 
tnuv,  1S05,  ISOl ;    BolionbRum,   3806, 
llttS;   Pnalran,    1S(U,    13S9;    ^Elliltt, 
MI17,  isas;  FonUiBBbioiil,  ISOT,  1588: 
{!lutn,18D8,  lt»S:  Tluina,  1809,  ISOl; 
Obaonuiiit,    1914,    18>8;    Paris,    IBl,'., 
IWfl;   Vienna,  IBIS.  IMS,  1339,  1347; 
Paria,  ISlt,  ia4;i  Soly  Alliance,  ISIG, 
1S48 ;     Ali-U-OhapellB,     1918,     Wit; 
Qnnilni^  AUianCB,  IBM,  1464  ;  IJnklac 
SkslMd  lists,  1465 
Trenolurd.  Soaretary  of  Sttto,  848 
Ttbtot,  Bpeakei,  8M ;  sipalled,  S4fi 
mnbnqjM,   IBTonilt*   of  th«  Pelaliw*, 

1468;  ew^iaa,  1*89;  captnwd,  14T0 
Tlll]lt«tdlns,JolnBMar,934;  joinaClurlsa 
Edwaid.  1000 

Tumar,  letter  to  James  IL,  S31 
Twoeddala,  Commls^lDner.  d1nnlB»d,  928 
Tjiconnel.    [Bee  Talbot] 

Viioirriar,  Gotenjor  of  Calcntta,  IIM 
VaoritUit,  ChancalloT  of  the  Etcheqner, 

lt4>t  nalinfi,  1870 ;  Laid  Beilev,  hla 

«—"»'«'  liswa,  1377 ;  Testgna,  189S 
Tanliui,  ncuch  englnesr,  838;   fortlflas 

Bnrt,  848;  fortifieB  Ntmar,  M7 
TanBhan,  at  Enitstis,  1999 
VeDdonH,  Ukti  Barcelona,  868;  aucowda 

Ttlleral.879;  lnBivoT,881;  anccaasto], 

8STj  inItalT,S98;  iDFIaud«ra,89S,89«; 

stOadgnsTde,898;  In  Bpain,  «18 
VtiSennes,  negoUatsa  peace,  1108;   mp- 

porta  the  Dsmocmta  In  Holland,  1147 
Vernon,  taksa  Porto  Bello,  984 
Victor  Amadena  of  Bavoy,  87T,  880 
Viator,  in  Portngal,  liW,  rt  laliiwi, 

1303, 1301;  at  Baroaa,  V&a 
VictarU   of    BaalBeld,   meirtM  ^A-bot 
£iik«ofEeiit,13U 


ViUarst.  JovMUe,  Fnnch  admlnl,  IlTl 

1178 
TUlara,  Frenoh  mnenl,   870;     naJini. 
™-   —   "■-   SevenDO,  881;    on  Ihf 
■    Stolhofen,  BO*'    tn 
Ualplaqnet 


S81;  in  Uie  < 


p!iia<^<Ta,'Sie' 

,  ,_.^ __  Invade  England, 

lSe2,li88;  at  Trafalgar,  12» 

YillQTol.  ancceedA  Lnxembiu^,  847;  In 
ItolT,  879 ;  in  Flauden,  SSI ;  in  Alaaee, 
884;  fallB  iHck,  887 ;  in  FUndetB,  S8S; 
at  RuniUieB,  892 

Toltalie,  hla  iuanance.  11E2 

Wadi,  asHmblsa  hia  army,  1002 ;  mardua 
aubuttluPietendei.lOOS;  aapensded, 

Wakteck,  at  PouteuD!.  998,  999 
WalkBT,  Obadish,  impeaohed,  828 
Walmodau,  Datch  aenoial,  1172 
WalpolB,  Robert,  BBcrBtaryBt  War,  913; 
Cbancellor  of  the  Eicheqner,  931 ;  dif- 
inira«d.  M2;  b«  opposTtlaii,  946-943; 
PanniatBi  of  tiie  Forcea,  948 ;  hlB  Rink- 
ing  fond.  950;  Us  settleinent  of  iba 
Bontli  6n  Iiandfl,  959,  954;  MtBt  Lord 
otths  Trmmry,  964;  lilataetln  deaUng 
irltli  Inland,  957;  nfnaea  to  tsatora 
BoUngbioks,  961:  l?etaina  hia  poTO 
wlthOsoige  It.,  988;  hia  anaml  «lth 
Townalund,  962,  967,  971:  pnrcliwaa  * 
malority,  969;  fall  flnuiail  meaanni, 
973.  974;  ntnag*  to  loin  tli<  Eniopan 
war,  976;  hli  Binecli  In  Bnimr  to 
Vrndlum,  977:  retain!  his  isflnsitca 
after  tlia  Qiieen'a  death,  989;  hia  dedn 
foe  Mac*.  981;  dec]u«s  oar,  982;  oo- 
padaon  to,  988, 984;  made  Lord  CMmtl, 
n^gni,  SSIi;  nvlew  of  lila  mlciitiy, 
9863«;  die*  99T 
Wslpole,  Horace  (son  of  RobartX  quoted, 

1(30,1998 
Ward,  hla  moUmi  on  the  Iiiah  Chnrcb,  1448 
Wardle.  iiumlts  Pitt,  1UI9;  accoHBToik, 

Woabinglon,  flehtiDg  againat  the  Frencti, 
1019 ;  slgna  the  Deolaiatlon,  1941 ;  ralSM 
a  i^lmeiit,  1070;  Conunaadar-ln-cUaf. 
1078 ;  lilB  annr,  1074 ;  talus  Boaton, 
1075 ;  e«a  to  Hew  York,  1976 ;  rettiN, 
takes  ilreiiton,  107V;  oeliBDdi  PUla> 
delphia,  1080;  reorganiiM  bia  army, 
lOSl;  nnderralned,  lOST;  teaateO,  1088; 
at  New  York.  1095;  Ma  conference  with 
Kochamhean,  lOOS;  condemns  Andr*. 
1097;  recommCDds  Qreene,  1100;  takea 
Yorktown,  1102 ;  proponl  to  mal™  Unl 


C.'lD  ^^nia,  hol 
Aiarlbcffou^'a  cond 


, rlbcffou^'a  condact  to,  901 

Weddetburu,  chaiaetar,  1064 ;  coonael  (oi 
'Qn.'HiteaaDn,  1088;   limits    FrankUn, 


INDEX 


1224;  his  BiibBidiaiy  gystem,  1254;  war 
with  the  Mahiattas,  1255, 1256 ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  1828;  resigns,  1328;  nego- 
tiations for  his  retiurn,  1326;  Lord- 
lientenant  of  Ireland,  1869;  his 
administration,  1389,  1890;  his  corre- 
spondence on  the  Coercion  BiH,  1448 

Wellington,  in  India,  1224;  his  genins, 
1290;  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1290; 
lands  in  Portngal,  at  Rorica,  1291; 
at  Vimiero,  1292;  thwarted  by  Bor- 
rard,  1293;  in  command,  1298;  victo- 
rions,  1303;  at  Talayera,  1804;  made 
Duke  of  Wellington,  1805;  fortifies 
Lisbon,  1306;  at  Bnsaco,  1807:  his 
plans,  1809;  at  Albnera,  1810;  iMidly 
supplied,  1312;  his  plans,  1314;  at 
Bad^os,  1815;  at  Salamanca,  1816;  at 
Madrid,  1817;  at  Vittoria,  1318;  at 
Toulouse,  1321 ;  at  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1339;  in  Belgium,  1840;  at  Waterloo, 
1341-1345;  bis  moderation,  1346; 
arranges  the  evacuation  of  France.  1859 ; 
at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  1375;  opposes 
the  Com  Bill,  1388;  resigns,  1892; 
returns,  1394;  Premier,  1895;  Ambas- 
sador to  Russia,  1397;  his  Turkish 
policy,  1400;  his  Oovemment,  1401; 
dismisses  Huskisson,  1402;  supports 
Catholic  emancipation,  1405, 1406, 1408; 
his  foreign  policy,  1410-1412 ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Folignac,  1418;  his  isolated 
position,  1417, 1420;  reconciliation  with 
Huskisson,  1421;  his  speech,  1422; 
resigns,  1423;  prepares  to  suppress 
tumults,  1429 ;  fails  to  form  a  mimstry, 
1430;  assaulted,  1438;  in  opposition, 
1445;  Foreign  Secretary,  1456 

Wesley,  his  teaching,  1016, 1017 

West,  at  Minorca,  1021 

Westmoreland,  his  policy,  1209;  in  office, 
1246;  Palmerston's  opinion  of,  1888; 
resigns,  1892 

Westermann,  in  La  Vendue,  1170 

Weymouth,  Secretary  of  State,  1056 

Whamecliff,  Opposition  leader,  1426; 
Privy  Seal,  1456 

Wharton,  Whig  leader,  842 

Wharton,  Jacobite  leader,  960 ;  dies,  969 

Whitbread,  his  motion  against  slavery, 
1142;  attacks  Melville,  1258 

Whitelocke,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  1281 

Whitewell,  Governor  of  Madras,  1127 

Whitfield,  1016 

Whitworth,  his  interviews  with  Napoleon, 
1239, 1240;  leaves  Paris,  1241 

Wilberforce.  member  for  Yorkshire,  1134; 
votes  against  Melville,  1259 ;  his  efforts 
against  slavery,  1271 ;  dies,  1445 

Wilkes,  his  trial,  1043;  expelled  the 
House,  1044;  his  election,  1055,  1056; 
decline  of  his  power,  1068 

William  III.,  accepts  the  crown,  806; 
character,  807 ;  forms  his  ministry,  808 ; 
his  view  of  royalty,  809 ;  his  tolerance, 
811,  817 ;  declares  war,  811 ;  negotiates 
with  Tyrconnel,  818;  abused  for  neglect- 
ing Ireland,  814 ;  his  letter  to  Scotland, 


receives  the  Scotch  crown,  818;  diffi- 
culty of  his  position,  821 ;  threatens 
to  leave  Bng^d,  824;  his  revenue, 
825;  his  Act  Of  Grace,  825 ;  goes  to  Ire- 
land, 826;  battle  of  the  Boyne,  827; 
enters  Dublin,  828 ;  returns  to  England, 
828;  snccessftil  abroad,  831;  deprives 
Marlborough  of  his  offices,  883 ;  hu  part 
in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  834,  835; 
goes  abroad,  836;  at  Steinkirk,  889;  re- 
turns, 889;  at  Landen,  841;  forms  a 
united  ministiy,  842,  848;  death  of  his 
wife,  844;  reconciliation  with  Anne, 
847;  goes  to  Flanders,  847;  takes  Na- 
mur.  848;  his  triumphant  return,  848; 
his  Land  Bank  scheme,  851 ;  the  Assas- 
sination Plot,  858, 854;  his  wisdom  dur- 
ing Fenwick's  trial,  855,  856;  desires 
peace,  857;  success  of  his  reign,  859; 
forced  to  reduce  his  army,  860;  atten- 
tion to  foreign  politics,  862;  makes  the 
First  Partition  Treaty,  863 ;  threatens  to 
leave  Bngland,  864;  goes  to  Holland, 
865 ;  disapproves  of  the  Darien  scheme, 
867 ;  grants  land  to  his  Dutch  favourites, 
868;  arranges  the  Second  Partition 
Treaty,  869;  his  unpopularity,  870; 
forms  the  Grand  Alliance,  873;  burst 
of  loyalty  on  James  II. 's  death,  878 ; 
dies,  874 ;  censured  by  the  Tory  party, 
906 

William  IV.,  his  marriage,  1858;  High 
Admiral,  1892;  character,  1418;  sup- 
ports his  ministers,  1426;  dissolves  the 
Houses,  1427 ;  opposes  the  Reform  Bill, 
1429;  his  Church  policy,  1449;  dis- 
misses Melbourne's  minist^,  1455 

Willis,  Dr.,  his  treatment  of  George  III.'s 
illness,  1142, 1143, 1230 

Wilmington.    [See  Compton.] 

Winchelisea,  retires  firom  the  ministry,  996 

Windham.  Secretary  at  War,  1181;  resij^is, 
1280;  disapproves  of  the  peaice,  1285; 
disliked  by  Addington,  1240;  his  alliance 
with  Fox,  1248 ;  opposes  the  volunteer 
movement,  1244;  Secretary  at  War, 
1267 

Winter,  at  Camperdown,  IMS 

Wolfe,  at  Bochefort,  1025;  sncceeda 
Loudon,  1026;  takes  Quebec,  1029, 
1080;  dies,  1081 

Wolseley,  his  speech  at  Stockport,  1862; 
his  trial,  1866 

Woodstock,  receives  grant  of  Grown  landSi 
868 

Wray,  candidate  for  Westminster,  1184 

Wright,  Lord  Keeper,  860 

Wurmser,  in  Italy,  1188 

Wyndham,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei; 
922 ;  leader  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  968; 
his  speech  against  Walpole,  977 ;  joins 
the  nince  of  Wales,  978 ;  dies,  988 

York.    [See  Frederick.] 
Yorke.    [See  Hardwicke.] 
Yorice    (son    of    HardwiekeX    commits 
suicide.  1015  ^^ 
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(ZBHticational  mothfi 


Scenes  frovi  Greek  Plays. 

I\iii;by  Kilition.  \\y  Arthur  Sidg- 
WK-K.  M.xV.,  As&istant-Master  at 
Kui;hy  ScImoL 

Smali  8xw.    if.  6J,  each. 

ARISTOPHANES. 
Tub  Clouds.     Thb  Frogs.     Thr 
Knights.    Plutus. 

EURIPIDES. 
Iphigknia  in  Tauris.  Thr  Cyclops. 
Ion.  Klbctka.  Alcbstis.  BACCiiiB. 
Hkcuba. 


Hornet^ s  Iliad,    Edited,  with 

Notes,  at  the  end,  for  the  use  of  Junior 
Students,  by  Arthur  Sidgwick, 
M.A. 

Small  8?'/>. 
Books  I.  and  II.    2S.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Amicitid,  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by 
Arthur  Sidgwicic,  M.A. 

Small  8va.    2S. 


An  Introduction  to  Greek 

Prose    Ci>nif>fls:'twn.      By    Arthur 
Siix.wick'.  M.A. 

A  K.'-v,  f  r  thi;  ur.e  of  Tutors  oiry.  f.s. 


Stories   frofn    Ovid    in 

Elegiac  Verse,    By  R.  W.  Taylor, 
M.A.,  Head-Master  of    Kelly  Col- 
lege, Tavistock. 
New  EditioH,    CmvM  Sva.     3s.  6t/. 
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The  Anabasis  of  Xeno- 

j^kan.    Edited,  with  Notes  and  Voca- 
bularies by  R  W.  Taylok,  M.A. 
Crown  Zvo. 

Books  I.  and  II.    3^.  6d. 

Books  III.  and  IV.    3;.  6d. 

First  Latin  Writer,  com- 
prising Accidence,  the  Easier  Rules 
of  Syntax  illustrated  by  copious  £x- 
ampfes,  and  Prop^ressive  Ejcercises  in 
Elementaxy  Latui  Prose,  with  Voca- 
bularies. By  G.  L.  Bbmnbtt,  M.  A., 
Head-Master  of  the  Hi^h  School, 
Plymouth;  formerly  Assistant-Mas- 
ter at  Ruby  School. 

Crown  Zvo.    3s.  6d. 

A  Kby,  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  ss. 

Easy  Latin  Stories  for 

Beginners.    With  Notes  and  Voca- 
bularies, by  G.  L.  Bbnnett,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.    as.  6d. 
A  K  KY,  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only.    ks. 
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S'VtYfii);/s   from  Liician. 

V.'l.'i  K:...:li^K  Notvs.  %  Evilvn- 
Ai;.')ir,  M.A.,  [.L.D.,  Kdlow  aiicl 
'W-A  sr  of  !'..iUi.,'l  College,  (Oxford. 

K'f.'flft-i  Kdiiion.    Small 8vo.    3J.  6d. 


7 Vie   i'lltiiicuts  of  Greek 

A ■ . •/•  it 'n.t\    W'l I ! I  Pi li ! ■  »1  ■  I ■; iimI  Note j». 
llv  r//i.:.v.'.  .X-.i-.MTT,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


A  Primer  of  Greek  Aeci- 

d^nre.  IV.r  the  U.S'j  of  School-?.  Tly 
i.v'Ki.VN'  Ai<i:oTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.; 
.«•.(!  L.  \)  Man'smkid.  M.A.,  Aihi^^i- 
Cint-M.ivtcr  fit  (;iilii)U  C»!!.-4<;. 
Vv'Iih  :i  I'-fn':*.'  l<v  Joiin  1*hui"i\  .\i., 
M.A.,  i,r..I).   ri.-slJcnt  of  Triziity 

(.!»•!'-.;,  O'.lcr.!. 

Ctk  ..•/;  3rv?.     2f.  ^d. 


Arnold- s  Henrfs    Fi7'st 

Latin  Book.  A  New  and  Revised 
Kdtiion.  xzmo.  y.  l»yC.  G.  Gi:ri', 
M.A.,  Hcud-Mastcr  of  Kincf  VA- 
ward  VI.  Sciiool,  Stratford-up.-»5> 
Avon. 

A  Key,  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  51. 

[The  orij;inal  Kdition  of  this  work  i^ 
.•Jtill  kept  on  sale] 

Progressive  Exercises    in 

Lit  in  Elegiac  Verse.  ByC.  G.  Gei*p 
M.A. 
Fourth  E.Ution^  Revised,    Croitm  Zx'o. 
ZS.  (id.      Tutor's  KRY,  5.,-. 

The  JEneid   of    Verj^il, 

V  I'.t'-'..  wiik  .Votes  at  the  eivl,  by 
Fii.x::-  !s  Stdi.'K,  M.A.,  Chief  M:i.stt;r 
uf  Modern  Siihjccts  at  Merchant 
Tayl.irs'  School,  Lite  Scholar  of 
'i'rinity  Co:Ic«:c.  (.a'l.biidgc. 
Cri'VK  Szo. 

TkioUn  T.  and  II.     ^s.  Cd. 

r.oUXLaiulXII.    M.  6./. 
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cnucattonal  Wiotkn 
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7!ft^  Beginnet^s  Drill-book 

of  English  Qrainn\ar.    Adapted  for 
Middle  Class  and  ElebientarySchooIs. 
Jambs  Burton,  T.'CD.,  First 
ush  Master  m  die  High  School 
Liverpool  Institute. 

Small  ^vc,    IS.  6d. 

La     Fontaines     Fables, 

Books  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with 
English  Notes  at  the  end,  for  use  in 
Schools,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Bowdbn- 
Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby  School. 

Small  ^vo.    2s. 

Selections  from  Modem 

French  Authors.  Edited,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  Introductory  Notice, 
by  Hbnri  Van  Laun. 

CroutK  Zvo,    3X.  fid.  each, 

HONORE  DE  BALZAC 
H.  A.  TAINE. 

Lessing^s  Fables,    Arranged 

in  order  of  difficulty.  Forming  a 
First  German  Reading  Book.  With 
Notes,Introduction,andVocabularie6, 
by  F.  Storr,  M.A. 

Crovm  Zvo.    2S.  6d, 

Selections  from  Haujfs 

Stories.  A  First  German  Reading 
Book  for  Schools.  Edited  by  W.  E. 
MuLLiNS,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master 
at  Marlborough  College,  and  F. 
Storr*  M.A. 

Crown  8vtf.    4J.  M. 
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A   German  Accidence,  for 

the  Use  of  Schools.      By  J.  W.  J. 
Vbcqvbray,     Assistant-Master     at 
Rugby  School 
Nrtv  Edition,  Rtvised.    4(0.    y.  6d. 

German  Exercises,  Adapted 

to  Vecqueray's  "German  Accidence 
for  the  Use  of  Schools."    By  E.  F. 
Grbnpkll,    M.A.,    late    Assistant- 
Master  at  Rugby  SchodL 
Cro7VH  Bzw. 

Part  I.  as.    Part  II.  aj.  6d. 


Select  Plays  of  Shakspere, 

Rugby  Edition. 

Small  Bzfo. 
AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.    a*. 
MACBETH.  •  as. 
HAMLET,    as.  6d. 
KING  LEAR.    as.  6d, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charlss  E. 
Mobbkly,  M.  a.,  Assistant-Master  at 
Rugby  School 

CCfRIQLANUS.    as.6di 

Edited  by  Robbrt  Whitelaw, 
M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Rugby 
School 

THE  TEMPEST,    as. 

Edited  by  J.  Surtbbs  Pjullpotts, 
M.A^  Head-Master  of  Bedford  Gram- 
mar School 

A   History  of  England, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Fiunck  Bright, 
^l.A.,  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford. 

IViik  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 
Second  Edition,    Crotun  Bzfo. 
Period    I. — MBDiiKVAL    Monarchy  : 
The  Departure  of  the   Romans   to 
Richard  III.  a.d.  449—1485.   4^.  6d, 

Period  II.— Personal  Monarchy  : 
Henry  VII.  to  James  II.  a.d.  1485 
—1688.    5X. 

Period  III.— Constitutional  Mon- 
archy: William  and  Mary  to  the 
Present  Time.  A.  0.1689 — x837.7f.6df. 

Historical      Biographies, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Mcr- 
ton  College,  Oxford. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.    Small  Bvo. 

SIMON  DE  MONTFORT.    a*.  6d. 

THE  BLACK  PRINCE,    a*.  6d. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.    3*. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 
3J.  6d. 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 
3*.  6d. 

A  Yea/s  Botany,    Adapted 

to  Home  and  School  Use.  By 
Frances  Anna  Kitchener. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Bvo.    5*. 


